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Tbb  very  large  Bale,  In^t  ye^r.  of  an  imperfect  compilation 
of  the  BpeecheB  of  the  Hon,  Oleuxnt  Laibd  YALLAHMaHAU, 
jnsfafies  the  publication  of  the  present  full  and  authentio 
edition.  And  jnst  now  is  the  fitting  moment  to  offer  to  the 
pnblic  the  patriotic  words  of  warning  and  wiadom  which,  for 
now  nearly  four  years,  have  beetv  not  only  rejected,  but  de- 
nounced as  **  treason."  Defeated  armies,  an  enormous  public 
debt,  and  intolerable  taxation,  a  decaying  commerce,  ruined 
currency,  and  bankrupt  country — the&e  are  indeed  severe  bnt 
most  in8tracti"TO  schoolmasters. 

The  ^< Biographical  Memoir''  prefixed,  was  prepared  bj  Mr. 
Yallandigham'b  brother,  and  is  aocnrate.  Every  statement 
in  it,  personal  or  otherwise,  can  be  strictly  verified. 
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Tttr  matenjal  family  of  Mr.  Vallakdtoham  (pronouticed  Val/ari'dig- 
haiu)  is  Scotch-Irish,  his  grandfather,  James  Laird,  having  beeii  born 
in  the  county  Down,  north  Ireland.  Ills  mother,  Kebecca  Laird, 
was  born  on  the  Stuquehanna,  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  still 
amvim  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  leaiding  in  New  Lisbon,  Ohio.  She 
had  two  brother^  Episoopal  der^men,.and  one  a  member  of  the  bar, 
JoUi  Laird,  who  died,  in  1824,  while  an  Ohio  State  Senator  from 
Columbiana  county.  She  is  a  woman  of  superior  intellect,  strong  will, 
and  much  force  of  chancier,  and  of  siiigiilar  piety, 

Mr.  Tallandigham*s  paternal  ancestors  were  Flemings,  the  name 
bdng  originally  Van  LAMikBOBBiL  One  of  that  name  wa.^  one  of  th^ 
four  most  distinguished  FlemiA  knights  at  the  battle  of  "  the  Golden 
Spnrs"  fought  by  the  "Lion  of  Flanders,"  near  Courtrai,  in  1302. 
There  is  still  a  village,  Landeghem  by  name,  neiir  (?hent,  in  East 
Flanders.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  they  were  Je'rench  Protest- 
ants, or  "  Huguenots."  .  Michael  Van  Landeghem  emigrated  to  Virginia 
prcTious  to  the  year  1690,  an  exile  for  rclio^ious  opinion's  sake,  and 
settled  in  what  was  then  Northumbcriand  cuunty.  He  became  a  coa- 
ttderable  land-owner  in  that  And  the  adjoining  counUes.  His  son 
Michael  was  born  in  the  same  county,  in  1705,  bat  died  in  Fairfiut 
county,  not  many  miles  from  the  now  classic  stream  of  <*Bu]l  Bon,'* 
where  his  son  Geoige  Yallandigham  (the  spelling  of  the  name  being 
DOW  changed)  was  bom  about  ll99.  He  studied  law  in  Prince  Geoige 
county,  Maryland,  wh^  he  msmed  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph 
Noble,  whose  mother's  name  was  Dent  (of  English  descent,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  the  State);  and  about  1773  removed  to  what 
was  then  Youghiogheny  county,  Virginia,  near  Pittsburg ;  where  his 
second  son,  Clement,  was  born  in  1778,  About  the  time  of  his  mipra- 
tion  West,  the  "Logan  War"  with  the  Ohio  Indians,  broke  out;  and 
from  that  time  till  Wayne's  victory,  in  1794,  Colonel  Vallandigham  was 
obliged,  with  a  trief  interval  now  and  then,  to  lay  aside  his  Black.stone 
for  the  rifle  or  the  sword.  lie  marched  as  an  officer  under  Lord 
Dunmare,  the  last  colonial  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  his  expedition,  in 
1774,  against  the  OhiUieothe  Townsi  In  1789,  having  meantime  been 
snrreyed  by  Mason  and  Dixon,  a  few  miles  into  Pennsylvania,  he  waa 
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admitted  to  the  bar  at  Pittsburg.  Ue  zealously  supported  the  Federal' 
authorities  in  the  "  Whislcey  Insurrection,"  and  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards was  beaten  fur  llepresentative  in  Congress,  in  consefjuence  of  it. 
During  tlic  canvass  he  was  threatened  witli  violence  if  ho  should  dare 
attempt  to  speak  at  a  certain  place.  But  be  y^  ^ni  and  spoke  uninolebted. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  persoDal  appearaacey  paitieslar  in  his  apparel, 
scmpulous  of  his  honor,  pions,  and  of  most  gentlemanly  addreea. 

]^  son  Clement  vas  educated  at  Jefferson  CoUege,  Pennsykaaia, 
graduating  in  1804.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  as  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  in  1607,  emigrated  to  l^w  lisbon,  Odnmbiana  connly, 
Ohio,  where,  after  a  iDost  faithibl  and  laboroos  ministry  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  he  died  in  October,  1839.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and 
learning,  of  great  firmness  of  purpose,  stngulariy  conscientious,  and  of 
q)Otless  purity  of  character. 

Clemknt  Latrd  VALLAfiDiGHAM  was  bom  in  New  Lisbon,  July  29, 
1820.  At  the  age  of  less  than  two  years  be  bad  learned  tha  alphabet, 
and  when  but  eiHit,  commenced  the  studv  of  Latin  and  Greek,  at 
liome  ;  completing  the  usual  course  in  both  lancriiages  before  b»  had 
readied  the  a^e  of  twelve.  The  next  five  years  he  spent  in  reading  and 
study,  and  in  fishing,  hunting,  and  other  youthfnl  sports,  passing  littio 
time  at  sdiool.  Indeed,  nearly  his  entire  education  was  acquired  under 
hja  father's  root  At  the  age  of  seventeen  hq.  entered  the  junior  class 
at  Jefierson  CoU^^  Pennsylvania,  and  soon  tK^quired,  as  a  speaker  and 
debate,  a  h^h  reputation  in  the  IVanklin  Literary  Society,  of  which 
he  became  a  member.  At  the  end  of  one  yeiair  he  left  college,  and  in 
October,  1838,  took  charge,,  as  principal,  of  the  Union  Academy,** 
Snow  Hill,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  'Maryland ;  many  of  his  scholars 
bong  older  than  himself.  Here  he  remiuned  for  two  years,  spending 
his  time,  in  addition  to  the  digchai^*  of  his  regular  duties,  in  close 
study  and  reading  (largely  oratorical  and  political),  but  enjoying  also 
with  zest  the  refined  society  and  elegant  hospitality  of  the  Eastern 
shores  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Tn  August,  1840,  be  returned  to 
New  Lisbon,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  soon  drawn  fully  into  the 
fierce  contests  of  the  raeuiuiable  Presidential  campaign  of  that  year. 
His  first  etfurt  at  extempore  speaking  was  in  a  politicial  debate  at  Cal* 
cutta,  in  his  naiiTe  county ;  where  he  spoke  for  an  hour  with  such 
Buooess,  that  his  Democratic  friends  bore  him  off  in  laiumph  upon  their 
shoulders.   He  was  thenceforth  a  champion  of  the  cause. 

In  November,  1840,  ho  returned  to  Jefierson  College  to  graduate; 
but  soon  after,  being  grossly  insulted  by  the  President,  in  the  progress 
of  a  controversy  which  originated  in  the  expr^sion  by  him  of  certain 
politic  opinions,  &e  course  of  the  usoal  recitation  on  Cons^tn* 
timial  law,  hii  demanded  and  received  an  honorable  dittuia^ion,  and 
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ivitanied  home  in  the  latter  part  of  Januaiy,  1841.  Some  £ve  years 
lliter,  when  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legielataro,  he  wag  twice  offered  a 
diploma  as  a  gradoate,  but  lefbsed  it  Freyions  to  leaving  college  he 
had  been  choeen  b^  his  society  as  their  debater"  for  the  annual 
^  contest"  of  1841,  and  in  hlarch  returned  to  dischaige  his  dntv.  The 
form  of  the  question  waa,  in  substance,  whether  our  Federal  system 
of  Government  was  in  more  danger  of  perii^ii^  from  Disintegration 
than  Consolidation;  but  it  opened  up  the  whole  question  of  Statb 
IbtoHTs.  Mr.  VAidiANOiOBAM  maintained  the  strictest  doctrine  of  the 
"  Kesolutions  of  '98,"  in  the  boldest  and  most  decided  manner,  and 
**lost  the  honor,"  to  his  society.  But  nothing  daunted,  h:-  changed 
neither  his  opinions  nor  his  purpose  to  succeed  in  lite.  His  argu- 
ment remained  for  several  years  on  the  records  of  the  society,  and  was 
much  admired.  He,  we  ave  sure,  is  certainly  nut  aahamed  of  its  doc- 
trines now. 

Beturniiig  home,  he  began  the  study  of  the  law  with  his  eldest 
bvother,  then  practiang  in  New  I^bon.  He  was  a  diligent  and  pains- 
taking student,  tiiough  still  devoting  much  time  to  literature,  politics, 
and  oratory,  and  partidpaling  in  the  election  contests  of  each  year,  not 
n^ecting  manly  ezerciae/and  sports. 

In  the  winter  of  1848,  borrowing  money  for  the  purpose,  as  he  had 
Ikonowed  also  to  defray  his  expenses  at  college,  he  went  to  Ck>Iambua, 
Ohio,  making  the  journey  in  a  hack ;  and  there  on  the  fifth  of  December, 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme  and  other  courts  of  the  State. 
jSLeturnTng  in  a  few  days,  he  went  into  partnership  witii  his  brother, 
who  at  the  end  of  a  year  retired  from  the  bar  to  enter  the  ministry, 
lilr.  Vallandioham  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  profession,  with 
Buch-succesa  that,  within  four  years  from  his  admission,  his  practice  was 
eq^ual  to  that,  ot  any  member  of  the  New  Lisbon  bar.  But  he  still 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  literature,  politics,  and  public  speaking. 
He  took  an  active  part  especially  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1844, 
yet  never  descending  to  either  rant  or  vulgar  denunciation. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  he  was  unanhnonsly  nominated  by  the 
Demooratio  party  of  his  native  county,  as  one  of  their  candidates  for 
Bepresentative  in  the  State  Legislature;  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  having  just  attained  the  constitutional  age,  was  elected  without 
opposition.  The  Legislature  met  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1845, 
and  Mr.  Vallandioham  took  his  seat  the  youngest  memherof  thehody. 
Previous  to  leaving  home  he  laid  down  the  following  "Kules"  for  his 
conduct  as  a  legislator :  "  1.  To  avoid  interfering  in  merely  local 
matters,  unless  they  involve  a  grave  general  principle.  2.  To  avoid, 
with  persevering  resolution,  all  connection  or  mingling  with  the  petty 
fiutims  0£  peisQnal  jealousies  and  quarrels  of  puliUcial  friends  j  and  of 
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foes  alao :  if  necessary  to  act  ia  any*  way  in  tbem,  to  do  it  as  an 

"  armed  rieutral,"  manifesting  at  tlie  same  time,  that  T  act  as  a  patriot 
from  a  soiwe  of  fluf  j,  and  not  from  le^jllni;;  as  a  pai  tif«an.  ^.  To  gpeak 
but  rurelv,  and  never  without  liaving  made  myself  comj>letc  and 
til  )roi;u-]i  master  of  tha  subject — so  that  when  I  rise,  every  <uu'  may 
expeot  t^>  hoar  somcthinfj;  -worth  list,cnini:;  to.  No  error  is  more  fatal  to 
iiiiluciice  ill  a  deliberative  assembly,  than  tlie  violation  of  this  plain 
rale :  '  YerUy,  ye  are  not  heard  for  your  mucli  speaking.*  4.  Always 
to  bear  in  mind  the  dignity  and  teBponeibility  of  my  station,  remember- 
ing that  by  the  &vor  of  my  fellow-eiUzens,  I  am  a  part  of  the 
government^  and  that  human  government  is  the  vicegerenoy  of  Heaven, 
and  the  highest  exertion  of  human  power.'' 

Mr.  Yallandiohah's  first  effort  was  made  on  the  8th  of  December, 
upon  a  motion  to  print  the  reporte  of  the  Benevolent  InstitntiQns  of  the 
State.  Tiie  pubject  was  selected  by  Iiim  purposely,  because  it  did  not 
involve  party  feeling,  and  the  speech  was  extremely  well  received  by 
members  of  both  parti^^,  On  the  first  day  of  the  scfpion,  he  had  been 
appointed  a  member  vi  liic  Coniniittoe  on  i*rivile<j,-es  and  Elections, 
and  on  the  9th  submitted  a  carefully  prepared  repoit  upon  the 
question  of  the  eligibility  of  officers  of  the  State  Bank  to  a  scat  in 
the  Legislature,  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  a  majority  of  his  party, 
that  they  were  not  consitiiutlunally  disqualified.  Soon  alter,  on  the 
18th,  from  the  minority  of  the  committee,  he  made  a  very  elaborate 
report  upon  the  question  of  ^  Legislative  Districts,''  in  the  Morgan 
county  contested  election.  The  report  attracted  great  attention  in  the 
House  and  throughout  the  State.  Hon.  Samson  Mason,  a  distingoished 
Whig,  who,  as  ch^rman  of  the  committee,  had  submitted  the  report  of 
the  majority,  said  in  debate,  that  "the  report  of  the  minority  was  an 
able  one,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  tslentH  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
made  it."  And  Mr.  Q.  C.  Hazewell,  then  editor  of  the  Ohio  Stateaman, 
now  of  the  Boston  Trav4hi\  spcaldng  of  it,  said,  "Colnmbiana  county 
may  well  lie  prond  of  lier  young  member,  who  has  already  aohioved  for 
himself  ari  envial)le  name  as  a  debatci-,  for  skill  and  fairness,  and  as  a 
writer  at  once  powerful  and  dignitieil.  He  is  one,  also,  who  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  disgrace  great  tidents  by  buffoonery  and  immo- 
rality in  order  to  achieve  a  sudden  notoriety." 

On  the  30th,  Mr.  Yallandiohau  spoke  briefly  in  &vor  of  the  bi|]  to 
repeal  the  Ohio  State  Bank  Act<— referring,  in  calm  and  determined 
language,  to  his  confidence  in  the  power  of  Truth,  and  his  readiness  to 
wait  patiently  and  even  long,  till  she  should  be  vindicated.  He  con* 
tinned  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  important  debates,  carefully  observ- 
ing the  rules  which  he  had  laid  down  for  himself;!  and  on  the  11th  of 
February,  in  a  speech  which  was  most  flatteringly  received,  defended 
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the  sanctity  of  cemeteries  and  oilier  places  of  human  sepulture;  and 
again,  on  the  24th,  in  an  elaborate  speech  agaia»t  the  Tax  Bill,  drew 
the  character  of"theTnic  Statesman,"  as  he  conceived  it 

Mr,  VallandictIiam's  first  vote,  (riven  a  few  hours  after  he  was  sworn 
in,  was  in  support  of  a  resolution  to  open  the  sittings  of  .the  Houee 
with  prayer,  a  majority  of  his  party  voting  against  it  Soon  after,  in 
reply  to  a  member  of  hia.  own  side,  who  eomplained  that  he  (Mr.  Y.) 
was  quite  too  courteous  to  the  Whigs,  he  said,  paraphrasing  Bmiko, 
''that  he  hoped  always  so  to  be  a  Democrat  as  not  to  foi^t  that  he 
was  a  gentiman;"  About  the  sune  time  a  Whig  correspondent  of 
a  newspi^er,  writing  in  reference  to  a  violent  speech  by  a  Democratie 
member,  said,  **H6  was  suitably  replied  to  by  0.  L.  YaUandigham,  a 
young  gentiemon  who  is  always  as  near  right  as  party  trammels  will 
permit  him  to  go,  and  sometimes  a  little  more  so."  Thus  his  high 
moral  character  and  urbane  manners,  together  with  diligent  and  labori- 
ous attention  to  his  duties,  secured  to  hiTM  the  respect  and  good-will  of 
all ;  and,  entering  the  House  utterly  nnknown  and  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  it,  his  reputation  was  in  three  months  established  throughout 
the  State. 

Returning  home  in  March,  1846,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law 
with  redoubled  diligence;  bat  in  Jmie,  was  required  to  canvass  the 
county  thrboghont,  in  order  to  securca  renomination  to  the  Legislature. 
At  the  preceding  session,  Columbiana  had  been  entitled  to  two  meni- 
bers;  this  year  to  bat  one.  Mr.  V**a  former  oolleagae  q>peared  against 
him,  and  a  vehement  contest  followed,  the  nomination  being  eqaivar 
lent  to  an  election,  and  made  by  ballot  The  cause  of  the  opposition 
to  him  was  this:  Some  two  years  previously  the  L^^slatare  had  passed 
a  so-called  Retrenchment  Act,"  reducing  all  salaries  to  a  contempti- 
bly low  standard  ;  Common  Pleas  Judges  being  paid  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  d(.)llars  a  year,  and  members  of  the  Legislature  two  dollars  (or  eight 
shillijigs)  a  day.  Mr.  VALLANnrnii.vM  had  taken  some  money  with  him 
to  the  State  capital,  had  lived  "righteously  and  so])erly,"  abstaining 
totally  from  li(juors  and  other  similar  indulgences,  and  yet  had  been 
obliged  to  borrow  money  to  enable  him  to  return  home.  He  voted 
and  spoke  earnestly  for  the  repeal  of  the  Retrenchment  Act'*  Fully 
aware  that  his  coarse  would  be  onpopalar  with  many  of  his  constita* 
ents,  he  said:  ''Entertaining  these  opinions,  and  believing  that  I  am 
about  to  do  right,  I  enter  fearlessly  upon  liic  discharge  of  my  duty, 
satisfied  to  abide  the  judgment  of  a  constitacnc^  I  am  proud  to  repre* 
sent  If  that  judgment  be  against  me,  I  shall  be  content;  having  still 
within  my  bosom  the  consoling  oonsdonsness  that  I  dared  to  do  what 
appeared  to  me  just"  After  an  animated  contest  of  several  weeks,  Mr. 
Y.  was  renominated  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one ;  and  at  the  following  Octo* 
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"ber  election,  in  spite  of  a  yery  vigorous  opposition  by  the  Whig  partyi 

was  re-elect ftd  by  a  laroje  mnjority. 

The  Lei?ij:,lature  met  on  tiie  Yth  of  December,  1  846,  and  Mr.  Val- 
LANDIGHAM  was  complimented  by  the  uuanimouri  vule  of  his  ]);uty  for 
Speater.  The  besi>ion.wa8  niarkecl  by  tlie  cliseussioii  of  three  most  im- 
portant subjects,  Mr.  V.  takina^  a  leading  part  as  to  all. 

To  the  prosecutioa  ot  the  war  with  Mejdco,  then  vehemently  op- 
posed by  the  Whig  party,  he  gave  an  •earnest  support  Bat  in  the 
resolutions  which  he  offered  on  the  15th  of  December,  he  took  care  to 
establish  the  grounds  of  his  support,  dedaring  it  a  war  brought  about 
and  commenced  by  the  aggressions  and  acts  of  Mexico;"  **a  eonsHftt' 
tional  war;"  war  carried  on  in  purauanee  cf  the  ConsHiuHon  and 
laws  ;^  and  a  war  the  object  of  which  was  not  conquest  and  subjuga- 
tion, but  "  a  speedy^  honorable  peace,"  These  resokitions  he  supported 
in  a  strong  speech;  and  being  aasaOed  personally  in  reply  by  a  Whig 
member,  he  retorted  sharply  in  a  second  speech  of  considerable  length, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  answered  the  objection  that  the  Legislature 
wm  intermcddlino;  in  that  whicli  did  not  concern  it;  saying  that  ''as  a 
friend  to  our  peculiar  syslem  in  its  true  spirit,  and  as  a  State-Rights 
man,  lie  would  be  sorry  to  see  tlie  day  when  tlic  individual  States 
shouLl  cease  to  feel  the  deepest  solicitude  in  the  acts  ot  the  Governmeiit 
of  the  Union," 

At  the  same  session,  the  "  Missouri  Question**  was  revived  in  the 
form  of  the  **  Wilmot  Proviso,**  or  proposed  exclusion  of  Slavery  from 
the  Territories,  In  fourteen  years  the  agitation  terminated  in  Civn. 
Was.  On  the  16th  of  Janaary,  resolutions  in  £avor  of  the  Proviso** 
wore  introduced  by  a  Whig  member  from  the  **  Western  Reserve.*' 
Mr.  Vallandioham  promptly  moved  to  lay  them  upon  the  table,  which 
was  done.  A  few  days  later,  being  called  up  for  discussion,  he  opposed 
them  in  an  impassioned  speech  (briefly  and  Imperfectly  reported),  declar- 
in<2;  that  the  .i;2;itation  could  result  only  iii  civil  war  and  disunion,  mid 
that  lie  liad  spitken  with  great  earnestness  and  feeling,  because  he  felt 
called  upoTi,  as  a  patriot  and  citizen,  to  resist  and  expose  every  mcaf5ur© 
whieli  might  work  incalculable  mis(diluf,  not  only  to  oui'selves,  but  to 
generations  yet  unborn."  ilc  further  declai'ed  that  whenever  any 
question  might  arise,  involving  the  Union  in  the  alternative,  he  would 
go  with  his  might  on  that  side^-on  the  side  of  the  Union,  now  and 
forever,  one  and  inseparable.  During  the  session  two  several  petitions 
were  presented  by  Wbig  members,  praying  the  Legislature,  because  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  to  *^  declaim  the  Union  dissolved,  and  with- 
draw the  Ohio  Senators  and  Representatives  from  OoDgress.'*  Hr.  Y. 
voted  for  tlL(?  motion,  in  each  case,  to  reject  the  petition. 

But  his  ablest  speech  at  this  session  was  made  in  support  of  his  bill 
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to  provide  for  callini!^  a  Convention  to  amend  the  State  Constitution. 
The  bill  received  u  majority,  bnt  not  a  two-thirds  vote  as  required,  and 
therefore  failed  ;  but  the  t:peech  attracted  iiundi  attcnti<»ii  throughout 
the  Slate,  atid  ultimately  led  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  at  a  subsequeut 

Taking  an  active  part  upon  all  iniporlaut  (Questions,  Mr.  Vallandio« 
HAM  again  found  it  neoeasary  to  separate,  now  and  then,  from  his  party 
firiendfl.  Upon  one  of  these  oocasiona— on  a  bill  to  promote  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest — ^he  said  he  was 
sorry  to  part  company  with  them  on  any  question ;  but  was  not  afhdd 
to  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  He  had  stood  upon 
the  floor  before,  and  was  erer  proud  to  stand,  even  in  a  minority,  when 
he  could  feel,  as  he  now  did,  tiiat  he  stood  on  the  Tantage-ground  of 
truth." 

Upon  the  question  of  the  so-called  "Black  Laws,*'  relating  to  the 

disabilities  of  negroes  and  raulaitocs,  Mr.  Y.  voted  against  their  repeal, 
but  snppoited  a  bill  to  submit  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  people ; 
cxpres-sl}'  det'laring  that  he  so  voted  bt^'^anse  the  measure  "would  result 
in  the  luost  etfeel\iul  putting  down  of  this  vexed  question  for  perhaps 
twenty  years  to  couic  It  would  probably  fall  out  as  tlie  question  of 
negro  sutlYage  in  New  York,  where  the  people  had  voted  against  it  by 
a  majority  of  fifty  thousand.** 

Throughout  this  his  second  session,  Mr.  Tallavdiohah  maintained 
and  added  to  the  reputation  which  jie  had  acquired  at  the  first  A 
gentleman  (then  as  now  an  eminent  lawyer  and  politician),  writing  to  a 
Cincinnati  neutral  paper,  said  of  him,  in  March,  1847 :  **  Although  the 
yonnsroM;  member  of  the  Legislature,  be  came  to  be  regarded*  lonjer  before 
the  close  of  his  first  session,'  as  the  leader  of  his  party  on  the  floor, 
wbidi  position  he  maintaindd  during  the  late  short  and  active  session. 

 Courtesy  and  urbanity  in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life, 

have  secured  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him,  without  regard 
to  party ;  while  his  abilities  have  oommanded  their  respect.  Iji  all  his 
intercourse  with  men,  there  is  evinced  a  frankness  and  an  obliging, 
generous  feeling  whicli,  above  all  other  traits  of  character,  create  and 
retain  warm  personal  friends." 

Upon  his  return  home  in  February,  Mr.  Vallandiquam  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law  diligently,  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion ;  but  during  the  summer,  determined  to  remove  to  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  28ih  of  August,  and  immediately  assumed  the 
editorial  charge  of  the  Western  Empire,*'  a  weekly  Bemocratic  news- 
paper. In  a  carefully  prepared  Salutatory,"  he  defined  his  principles, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  conduct  it ;  accurately  dis- 
tinguishing between  true  constitutional  Democracy  and  mere  popdai 
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licet)tiotiSQCw ;  declaring  his  fixed  parpoee  to  stand  fast  to  the  Oonati- 
tution  strictly  construed;  to  rountun  the  doctrine  of  State  ^ghts  as 
taught  in  the Rcsolations of '08 ;  and  to  defend  the  Union;  and  fiirther 
declaring  that  he  wonld  pander  to  the  sectional  prejudices^  or  the 
fenaticism,  or  wounded  pride,  or  disappointed  ambition,  of  no  man  or 
set  of  men,  wKcreby  that  Union  should  be  put  in  jeopardy."  "  In 
our  editoriul  intercourse  with  the  public,"  he  arHed,  "  we  shall  seek  no 
personal  c-nntroversy,  nor  shall  any  one  draw  us  into  any  controversy 
unbccoiuiug  a  gentleman.  Towards  all  iKlvorsaries  between  whom  and 
us 'there  shall  arise  any  matter  of  difference,  we  will  exiiibit  proper 
respect — sometimes  for  their  sakes,  always  for  our  own."  And  speak- 
ing of  despotism,  he  said :  "  We  will  war  against  it  iu  all  il3  forms, 
and  to  08  the  despotism  of  the  many  is  no  more  tolerable  than  the 
despotism  of  the  few.*' * 

Among  his  leading  articles  while  ^itor  of  the  Empire^  was  one 
denouncing  political  preaching  and  partisan  «leigymen ;  another  afiBrm- 
ingthe  right  of  rerolntion,  bnt  opponng  what  was  then-i^lled  '*  Dorr- 
isnif**  or  the  asserted  right  of  a  mere  numerical  majority,  at  any  time,  to 
set  ando  existing  mles  and  forms  as  prescribed  by  consUtntions,  and  by 
spontaneous  morement,  withont  form  or  color  of  law,  to  set  up  a  new 
constitution  and  government;  and  another  against  the  repeal,  then 
agitated  by  the  Abolitionists,  of  the  Fugitive  Sta?e  Law  of  1793. 

In  June,  1849,  Mr.  Vallaxdioiiam  sold  out  his  interest  in  the 
♦♦Empire;''  and  after  spending  the  summer  and  autumn  in  travel  and 
the  winter  in  general  reading  and  study,  resumed  the  regular  and  dili- 
gent practice  of  the  law,  in  April,  1850,  with  reputaliou  and  success. 
Daring  the  winter  preceding;  he  had  been  proposed  and  voted  for,  by 
his  party  in  the  Legislature,  for  Judge  of  th^  Conirnun  Picas  Court  of 
the  Montgomery  circuit ;  but  defeated  by  the  balance  of  power  party |" 
because  of  his  views  upon  the  qnestion  of  Slavery. 

In  the  &n  of  1850,  he  defended  the  Compromise  or  Adjustment 
measures  of  that  year,  at  a  very  exeited  public  meeting,  called  to 
denounce  the  Fugitive  SUve  Act  then  recently  passed  ;  and  a  week 
later,  at  another  moft  important  and  respectable  meeting,  oftered  a 
aeries  of  resolutions  in  support  of  the  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Laws,  which  were  unanimously  adopted.  His  speech  at  the  first  meet- 
ing called  forth  tiie  highest  commendation  from  both  parties. 

In  the  summer  of  1851,  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution, 
he  was  a  candidate  before  the  Democratic  State  Convention,  for  the 

♦  The  newspaper  organ  of  tho  Whig  party  of  Dayton,  thus  noticed  Mr.  V.*s  oon- 

noetion  with  the  "Empire:"  "'Mr.  YALLAxmonAMpre^i>nts  himself  to  our  people 
as  a  political  editor,  in  the  temperate  and  genUemanly  mauuer,  whicli  irompfe* 
ikm  repreaentationa  of  Us  eharaoter,  we  had  been  led  to  expect." 
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offi^  of  LieatoDant-Govoraor,  but  after  an  animated  contest  and  a  most 
flattering  v6te,  was  defeated.  In  August,  1852,  notwithstanding  a  very 
bitter  opposition,  he  was  nominated  by  a  large  majority,  as  the  I>emo> 
ctatie  candidate  for  Representative  in  Congress,  from  the  third  or 
Dayton  district;  but  after  a  most  exciting  canvass,  was  beaten  by  a 
majority  of  one  htiadred  and  forty-srfven,  in  a  poll  of  some  twenty 
tiiousand.  Hb  competitor  seeiyed  the  third  party*'  or  Abolition  vot^ 
and  also  the  aid  of  several  treacherous  Democrats  who  "  bolted"  the 
nomination.  Two  weeks  after  the  election,  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  third  or  '*  Liberty  party"  issued  a  circular  referring  to  Mr.  Y.  in  ihem 
terms :  *'  In  oppositiou  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  Democratic  party  had  nomi- 
nated C.  L.  Vallandigham,  a  lawyer  of  high  st^mding,  an  eloquent  and 
ready  debater,  of  gentlemanly  deportment  and  UMblcmished  privaie 
character,  and  untiring  industry  and  energy.  But  he  was  known,  to  all, 
to  b6  an  ultra  pro-shveiy  man  (anti-Abolitionist);  he  undertook,  witli 
a  relish,  to  carry  the  load  of  the  Compromise  measures,  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  inchided,  and  he  broke  down  under  the  burden.** 

Two  years  afterwards  he  was  unaoimonsly  renonunated  by  his  party 
for  the  same  poet;  but  it  was  tiie  well-remembered  Kansaa-Kebraska 
and  ^'Know-Nothing**  campugn,  and  he  was  beaten  by  nearly  twenty- 
fliz  hundred  votes.  Incapable  of  discouragement,  he  again  accepted  a 
unanimous  nomination  bytiie  Democratic  party  of  the  district,  in  1866. 
It  wM  the  year  of  the  first  straggle  for  tlic  Presidency,  by  the  Repnhli- 
can  or  Alxilition  party,  now  consolidfited  by  the  tntal  dissolution  of  the 
"Whig  party.  The  Presidential  canvass  was  extremely  violent;  but  in 
the  third  district,  it  was  wholly  forgotten  in  the  terrible  bitterness  of 
the  Congressional  contest.  Nothing  equal  to  it  had  ever  occurred  in 
the  United  States.  The  Abolition  party  had  renominated  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, who  had  twice  before  been  Mr,  Yallandioham*8  successful  com- 
petitor. For  three  months,  day  and  night,  every  energy  of  the  candi- 
dates and  their  respective  pities,  was  exhausted ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
canvass,  Mr.  Campbell  appeared  by  the  official  count  to  be  elected  by 
nineteen  majority.  Gross  and  palpable  frauds  had  been  committed  by 
the  successful  p«rty ;  and  upon  tKis  ground,  and  because  a  number  of 
negro  votes  had  been  cast  for  his  competitor,  the  fiiends  of  Mr.  Y. 
demanded  that  he  shonld  contest  the  election.  He  consented,  and  on 
the  first  of  December,  185T,  giving  up  his  law-practice  which  had  every 
year,  notwithstanding  his  devotion  to  politics,  become  larger  and  more 
lucrative,  he  appeared  in  Washington  to  prosecute  the  contests  But 
the  "  Lecompton  Question"  was  absorbing  all  attention,  and  had  divided 
the  Democratic  party.  He  was  in  great  danger  of  having  the  justice  of 
his  ease  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  faction ;  but  after  a  tedious  and 
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nioflt  limnisaittg  contett  of  aix  months,  tryliigboth  patience  and  temper, 

and  reqairing  tibe  utmost  tact  and  ability,  he  was  declared  entitled  to 
the  seat,  by  a  minority  of  seven  votes  ^  and  accordingly,  on  the  Sftth  of 
May,  1858,  was  sworn  in  as  a  member.  But  the  session  was  nearly  at 
an  end,  and  he  soon  after  rptnrnnrl  homo ;  and  being  accepted  by  hia 
party  as  a  cHndidatc  without  the  formality  of  a  convention,  was,  in 
October  following,  re-elected  over  Mr.  Campbell,  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  votes.  This  was  his  first  political  success 
since  tiie  renewal  of  the  Auti-siavei'y  agilaiion  iu  1846.  Because  of  his 
deteimined  hostility  to  abolition  fiematiciani,  and  his  unbending  pnrpose 
never  to  yidd  principle  to  mere  policy  or  expediency,  he  had  fuled 
repeatedly  in  every  political  aspiration.  *  He  himself  in  his  i^ech  of 
January  14, 1869,  thus  records  his  position'^and  his  experience:  Sir, 
I  am  one  of  that  number  who  have  opposed  abolitionism,  or  the  poBti- 
eal  development  of  the  Anti-sUvery  sentiment  of  the  North  and  Wesl^ 
from  the  beginning.  In  school,  at  college,  at  the  bar,  in  public  aasom- 
blics,  in  the  Legislature,  in  Congress,  boy  and  man,  as  a  private  ci^n 
and  in  public  life^  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war,  att  all  times  and 
at  every  sacrifice,  I  have  fought  against  it.  It  cost  me  ten  years*  exclu 
sion  from  office  and  konoty  at  {hat  period  of  life  ivhen  honors  are  sweet- 
est. No  matter;  I  learned  early  to  do  right  and  to  wait."  He  did 
wait,  and  was  finally  successful,  and  so  continued,  till  the  whirlwind  of 
civil  war  changed  every  thing,  and  again  compelled  him  to  appeal  to 
truth,  juRtice,  and  time.  But  this  long  interval  was  nut  unprofitably 
spent  These  repeated  contests  and  defeats  disciplined  and  strengthened 
and  hardened  him  for  the  yet  severer  struggle  to  come ;  and  meantime 
besides  the  assiduons  and  successfiil  practice  of  his  profession,  he  devoted 
himself  to  political  science  and  philosophy,  and  espedally  to  the  read- 
ing of  history,  always  hia  &vorite  study.  During  this  period  he  com- 
pleted a  fiill  course  of  history  from  the  earliest  records  in  the  Bible^ 
down  to  the  present  time.  A  part  also  of  his  leisure  was  occupied  m 
mod^  literature  and  the  ancient  clamcs.  .  And  he  always  foand  time 
tat.  an ;  yet  spent  the  hot  months  of  each  summer  in  travel  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Subsequent  to  the  October  elertion  in  1855,  Mr.  Vallandigham 
delivered,  before  a  Democratic  meeting  in  Dayton,  one  of  the  ablest 
speeches  of  his  life.  It  is  a  searching  and  exhaustive  review  and  ex- 
position of  the  rise,  progresvs,  and  full  di  vdripment  of  the  Abr  lition 
movement  in  the  United  States.  After  several  years  of  haiti  ng  auo. 
trimming  before  that  party,  llien  holding  the  balance  of  power,  during 
which  the  Democrat^^of  Ohio  had  obtained  a  precarious  control  of  the 
State  government,  they  were^  at  last,  badly  beaten  at, two  elections; 
ukA  the  purpose  of  the  speech  was  to  bring  the  party  up  to  meet  the 
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Slavery  \m\e  fairlv  and  boldly,  and  thus  to  restore  it  to  sound  doctrine 
and  discipluH',  and  therefore  to  power  artd  usefuhit'ss.  lie  couchided 
with  those  warning  words:  "If  thus,  sir,  we  are  true  to  tlic  country, 
true  to  the  Uuiou  aud  the  Cuiistitutioii,  true  to  our  principles,  true  to 
our  cause  and  to  the  grand  mission  which  li^  before  us,  we  shall  torn 
back  yet  the  fiery  torrent  which  is  bearing  us  headlong  down  t<r  the 
abyss  of  disnoion  and  infamy,  deeper  than  plummet  ever  soonded ;  bat 
if  in  this,  the  day  of  oar  trial,  ve  are  found  false  to  all  these,  folse  to 
OUT  ancestors,  false  to  ourselves,  &Ise  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us, 
traitors  to  our  country  and  to  the  hopes  of  free  government  throu^- 
ont  the  globe,  Bancroft  will  yet  write  the  last  sad  chapter  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  American  Republic." 

At  the  following  State  Convention,  the  halting  policy  on  that  qnesh 
tion  was  abandoned.  Mr.  V*  was  chosen  a  delegate  from  the  State  at 
large  to  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  and  toolc  an  active  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, especially  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  "  I'latform.'* 
Tn  June,  1857,  occurred  the  "Ohio  Rebellion''  of  that  year.  The 
deputies  of  the  United  States  Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  that  State, 
were  resisted  in  the  execution  of  regular  judicial  writs  issued  under  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  They  were  pursued  by  a  body  of  armed  men, 
more  than  fifty  in  number,  from  Champaign  County,  through  Clark 
into  Green,  and  there  overpowered,  and  the  prisohers  rescued.  They 
were  also  themselves  arrested  on  State  process.  To  discharge  them 
ftim  imprisonment,  a  habeaa  corpus  was  issued  from  the  United  States 
Distiict  Court  at  Cinciimall  The  Attomey-Oeneral  of  Ohio  was  sent 
down  by  Mr.  Chase  (then  the  Governor),  to  aigue  the  case  tok  tho 
^atc.  Mr.  PuoH,  Mr.  Vallandighah,  and  another,  appeared  for  tho 
United  States.  Mr.  V.*a  argument  called  forth  the  highest  commcndSJ* 
tion.  Muntuning  Hhe  vital  doctrine  of  Statb  Riohtb  to  the  fullest  ex* 
tent,  he  yet  asserted  and  nphcld  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
Government  within  its  constitutional  limits. 

Durin'j  the  ^vearisome  contest  at  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-Fifth 
C'ongivss,  Mr.  Vallandigiiam  had  been  !U>siduous  in  attendance  upon 
the  sittings  oi  the  House,  diligently  observing  and  stuflyiiig  (he  usages 
and  rules  of  parliamentary  bodies,  as  he  had  also  done  while  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  State  Legislature.  At  the  second  session,  1858-^9,  he 
took  little  part  in  the  curreut  debates^  but  continned  the  study  of  par* 
fiamentary  law;  addressing  the  House,  however,  upon  the  mbjects  of 
Impeachmenta  and  the  Tarifi^  and  snecessfully  defending  himself  a^nst 
a  charge  made  at  the  preceding  session,  in  regard  to  his  vote  upon  the 
repeal  of  the  ^  Black  Laws,"  while  a  member  of  the  Ohio  House  of 
Bepresentatlvea. 

JxL  October,  1859,  retumbg  from  a  viait  to  Washington  and  BaltU 
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more,  it  was  his  ill  fortune  to  hear  the  first  gun  and  witness;  tlie  first 
conflict  of  the  orreat  Civil  War  which  soon  after  couvuIscU  tlic  ^vlioIc 
country  ia  rcvukilion.  He  arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry  upon  the  train 
which  passed  just  after  the  capture  of  "John  JJrowii,"  by  Colonel 
Bobert  E.  Lee.  Delaying  a  few  hours,  be,  by  accident,  saw  this  iir&t 
martyr  of  Abolit|bmsm,  and  held  some  conversation  with  him,  which 
being  made  public  by  the  reporters,  he  was  bitterly  assailed  by  the 
abolition  press,  as  though  guilty  of  some  great  sacrilege.  To  these 
assaults  he  replied  in  a  letter,  stating  the  occasion  and  nature  of  his 
interview,  and  giving  a  brief  description  of  Brown,  and  a  narrative  of  his 
raid.    It  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  history  of  that  memorable  affair* 

The  Thirty-^ixth  Congress  met  in  its  firat  session,  amid  great  excite^ 
ment,  on  the  5th  of  December.  In  the  House,  neither  the  Democratic 
nor  **  Republican"  or  Abolition  party,  had  a  majority;  the  balance  of 
power  boinir  hold  by  the  so-called  "American"  or  "Know-Nothing" 
party.  J>y  the  Abolitionist?,  John  Bherman,  of  Ohio,  a  man  of  much 
prctcnsioa  and  sin;ill  ability,  was  pnt  in  MrutiiiKition  for  Speaker.  He 
was  an  indorser  of  "Helper's  Impcniliiig  Crisis,  that  manual  of  assassi- 
nation and  robbery,  which  aided  jimch  to  foment  the  "  John  Urown 
Raid,"  ami,  along  with  otlicr  causes,  to-  kindle  the  tiames  of  civil  war 
between  the  North  and  South,  A  violent,  and,  at  times,  ahnost  bloody 
straggle  for  two  months,  ensued  over  the  speakership.  The  debates, 
after  the  first  two  weelcs,  became  most  turbulent  in  their  character.  The 
hostile  parties  glowered  upon  each  other.  More  than  half  the  mem> 
hers  came  to  the  House  heavily  armed.  Knives  projected  from  men*F 
bosoms;  pistols  were  dropped  upon  the  floor,  and  personal  collision 
several  times  was  most  imminent  Mr.  YALLANnioHAM  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  House  late  on  the  eveninc:  of  December  14.  He  asked  the 
ttsual  courtesy  of  an  adjournment.  But  because  of  the  extreme  bitter^ 
ness  towards  him  on  part  of  the  Abolition  members,  in  consequence 
of  his  interroijation  of  "  old  .John  Brow?],"  it  was  refused.  He  began 
his  speorli  ;uiii<l  ^ront  oonfusioti  upon  their  side  of  the  Chainbor,  but 
soiui  yielded  lo  a  inotiitri  lo  a*ljourn.  It  was  again  refused;  whereupon 
he  declined  to  continue  the  speech  which  he  had  intended  to  make, 
and,  thcic  being  no  "hour  rule,''  contented  himself  with  speaking 
against  time  upon  the  "  Helper  Book,"  yieldii^  every  little  wl^ile  to 
motions  to  adjoam.  Amid  the  utmost  confusion,  but  with  anns  calmly 
folded,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  middle  aisle,  he  continued  this  line 
of  remark  until  the  opposition  were  glad  to  yield  to  an  adjournment. 

The  next  morning  he  resumed  and  finished  his  speech  without  inter* 
mption,  and  amid  the  most  respectful  silence.  Befemng  to  the  scenes 
of  the  night  previous,  he  said : 

^*  Though  a  young  man  still,  I  have  seen  some  legislativo  service. 
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One  of  the  eHrliovt  lf:»s«;ons  which  I  taught  mvpolf  ;is  a  legislator,  and 
wliicli  I  have  soui^hl  tu  cxrinplify  in  every  de]i:utino[it  of  life,  was  so  to 
be  a  politieiaii  as  not  to  forget  that  1  was  a  genth'Miaii.  There  is  a 
mcniht  r  of  this  IToiise,  now  picseut,  with  whom,  some  years  ago,  I 
served  in  the  Legislature  of  my  State,  and  to  hirn  I  might  with  perfect 
confidence  appeal  to  verily  the  asseilioQ  that  no  man  ever  was  more  ex- 
act in  the  observanco  of  every  rule  of  courtesy  and  decorum^  not  only 
in  debate,  but  in  private  interc6urse  with  his  fellows.  I  might  appeal, 
also,  to  the  members  here  present  of  the  last  Congress,  and  to  eveiy 
member  of  this  House  of  Representatives,  and  demand  of  them  whether 
I  have  offended  in  any  thing,  in  public  or  private,  in  word  or  by  deed. 
That  courtesy  which  I  thus  readily  extend  to  others,  I  am  resolved  to 
exact  for  myself^  at  all  times  and  at  every  hazard/* 

The  great  struggle  tennintU^ed  finally  in  the  compulsory  witliclrawal 
of  Sherman,  and  the  election  of  a  Kepublican  not  an  indorser  of  Help- 
er's Crisis. 

In  the  midst  of  this  contest,  Mr.  Vallandtgtiam  had  occasion  to 
defend  sue cpst^fully,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  Post-offioe  I  'epartincnt,  thn  tL'ccdom 
of  the  mails,  iu  favor  of  a  constituent,  the  puhlishcr  of  a  political-reli- 
ojions  newspaper  hostile  to  hitn  in  sentiment  and  party.  In  February 
he  delivered  a.  hrief  eiiioo-y  upon  tin  oeca^ion  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
GooDE,  of  V  irginia,  and,  in  March,  spoke  at  length  against  the  "lioui* 
rule,"  denouncing  it  as  a  chief  source  of  evil  in  legislation  and  parliamen- 
tary proceeding.  The  speech  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  from 
all  parties.  About  the  same  time  he  spoke  in  support  of  his  bill  to 
provide  for  the  better  ai'ming  of  the  militia  of  the  States.  It  was  a 
subject  to  whidi  he  had  always  devoted  much  attention — Shaving,  while 
a  student  of  law,  held  the  position  of  division^inspector  in  his  native 
county,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant>colonel.  In  IBBl^  upon  the  re- 
oiganizalion  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  Ohio,  he  had  been  chosen  a 
brigadier-general,  and  had  spent  no  small  amount  of  money  and  time 
to  bring  his  command  into  good  condition  and  discipline.  He  now 
labored  earnestly,  at  this  and  the  sncoeediiio:  sp^^f^ion,  to  procure  arms 
from  the  Fedora!  Govemniont,  tliougli  without  suci'e.'Ss.  An  appropri- 
ation of  three  hundred  thousand  dolhus  was  more  ditiicult  to  be 
obtained  then  than  three  hundred  millions  now. 

lii  April,  iSGG,  as  Secretary  of  the  Natioual  Democratic  Committee, 
he  attended  the  Presidential  ConvenUou  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
Though  never  an  indorser  of  Mr,  Douglases  peculiar  views  in  reference 
to  "  Squatter  Sovereignty,"  or  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory 
over  the  institution  of  Slavery,  yet  for  personal  reasons  and  because  he 
beUeved  him  to  be  the  fittest  man  to  meet  the  impending  crisis,  he  sin^ 
cerely  supported  that  gentleman  for  the  nomination*   At  the  same  time 
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he  5:nw,  with  anxictv  and  alarm,  that  the  unwisp-  counsels  and  ill-advised 
measures  of  some  of  Mr.  TA's  ftiend8,were  about  to  be  used  bv  his  ex- 
treme  Southern  opponents  to  brealf  up  thft  Convention,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  his  mind  freely.  Foreseeing  in  thi»,  as  in  so  nineh 
cbe,  the  approaching  storm  of  civil  war,  he  earnestly  labored  to  avert 
the  mischief.  Men  over-zealons  in  sapport  of  tiiidr  &voritei  took  oeea- 
sion  to  question  his  edncerity.  This  coming  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las,  he  replied  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  declaring  that  he  never  had  a  mo* 
ment's  doubt  of  Mr.  y.*s  honor  and  fidelity;  adding,  "  Wbenerer  I 
know  a  man  to  be  a  gentleman,  I  always  regard  his  word  as  conclusive.'* 

Mr.  Douglas  having  been  nominated  by  the  main  body  of  the  ad* 
jonmed  Ck>nventlon  at  Baltimore,  Mr.  YALLAKDianAM  supported  him 
earnestly  throughout  the  canvass.  He  was  himself,  for  the  fifth  time, 
the  Democratic  candidate  in  his  district  for  Representative  in  Congresfl, 
and  acrain  without  the  formality  of  a  convention.  Thouj^h  not  quite  the 
most  bitter,  it  was  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  all  his  canvasses;  in- 
asmueh  fis  the  opponents  of  the  Republican  party  were  divided  into  three 
sections,  suj)[)ortiiig  respectively  Bell,  Breckinndge  and  Douglas.  Yet 
he  was  returned  by  a  majority  nearly  the  same  as  ia  1858.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  >'ent  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  **  Union  Ticket*'  in  those  States.  And  it  was  at  die  great  meeting 
of  Kovember  3d,  at  the  **  Cooper  Institute,**  that  he  made  the  declara- 
tion that  "  he  never  would,  as  a  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  vote  one  doUar  of  mon^  whereby  one  drop  of  American 
blood  should  be  shed  in  a  civil  war  ;**  which  declaration  he  says^  in  a 
card  published  soota  after,  **w'as  received  with  vehement  and  long4x>n- 
tinued  applause,  the  entire  vast '  asiemblage  rising  as  one  man,  rmd 
^^ring  for  some  minutes.'*  Six  months  later,  when  ho  had  made  the 
declaration  good,  that  same  vast  assemblage**  would  have  torn  him  in 
pieces  had  he  ventured  to  set  foot  "n  the  city  of  New  York.  Yet 
"after  some  tinTe  be  past,"  sobered  by  the  ohapfoninor  ordeal  of  blood 
and  of  financial  and  commercial  ruin,  they  will  again  rise  up  to  do  him 
honor,  because  he  kept  his  faith  and  word.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  of  election,  he  reached  home  and  gave  his  vote,  remarking  to  a 
friend  that  "  he  feared  it  was  the  last  which  any  one  would  give  for  a 
President  of  the  UniUd  Btttm,** 

In  a  spoecb  at  Dayton,  on  the  19th  of  May  (wbOe  at  home  on  a  brief 
visit),  he  had  denounced  Lincoln's  doctrine  of ''the  irrepressible  eon* 
fllct*'  in  a  vehement  and  impasuoned  manner,  as  revolutionary,  disor^ 
ganiang,  subversive  of  ike  QoTemment)  md  ending  ntcentmiy  m  <lta- 
t*  Our  fathers,**  he  said,  '*had  founded  a  government  eipressly 
upon  the  eompatibiJity  and  harmony  of  a  union  of  States '  part  slave 
and  part  free;*  and  wkoever  aflBimed  tha  contraij,  laid  the  aie  at  the 
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very  root  of  the  Union."  And  in  a  later  speech  at  thn  same  plaop,  he 
said:  *^  Kill  the  Noitliem  and  Western  anti-slavery  orijjanizatiun  (tlio 
Rcpnblican  party),  and  the  oxtreine  Soiitheni  pio-siaver}',  '  fire-eating* 
oiganization  of  the  Cotton  States  (its  oflbpring),  will  expire  in  three 
tnonthfl.  Continue  the  Repablicaa  party — above  all,  put  it  in  power^ 
and  the  antoffonUm  will  gnm  till  the  wh<de  South  will  become  a  unit,^ 

On  the  first  of  Aagnst,  he  had  addressed  a  verj  large  Democratic 
meeting  at  Detroit,  in  Michigan.  In  the  course  of  the  speech,  he  said : 
^  Northern  sectionalism  and  &naticism  has  been  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  irhile  Southern  fanaticism,  starting  in 
the  Cotton  States,  has  been  creeping  northwardly,  until  the  two  Aictions 
have  neatly  met  What  will  be  t))c  incvita>)1c  result  of  the  conflict 
which  must  ensue  ?  They  must  meet,  if  the  floods  of  &naticism  be  not 
checked.  When  thoy  meet  on  the  sonthern  borders  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio,  how  loner  can  the  country  endure  ?  Human  nature  has  been 
misread  from  the  time  of  Cain  to  thin  dny,  if  Mood,  blood,  human  bloody 
be  not  the  rtMult.  Hut,  thank  God,  between  the  two  sections  tliere  is  a 
band  of  national  men,  patriots,  who  love  their  country  more  th:ui  sec- 
tionalism, ready  to  stay  this  conflict.  Our  mission  is  to  drive  this  sec* 
tionalism  of  the  North  back  towards  the  Lakes;  and  that  of  the  South 
back  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.**  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  first 
crossed  the  river  to  Windsor,  little  imagining  that  in  three  years  it  was 
to  be  his  place  of  sojourn  whUe  in  exile  for  the  exercise  of  his  constitu- 
tional rights  as  a  citizen.  He  foresaw  the  Civil  War,  but  not  the  im- 
mediate overthrow  of  personal  and  political  liberty. 

Soon  after  the  Pre^dential  Section,  referring,  in  a  card,  to  his  decla- 
ration in  the  speech  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  he  said:  **I  now  deliber>- 
ately  repeat  and  reaffirm  it,  resolved,  thoufrh  I  stand  alone,  thouprh  all 
others  yield  and  fall  away,  to  make  it  good  to  the  last  moment  of  my 
public  life.  No  menace,  no  public  clamor,  no  taunts,  nor  sneers,  nor 
foul  detraction,  from  any  quarter,  shall  drive  me  from  my  fiirn  purpose. 
Cure  is  a  ijovernment  of  opinion,  not  of  force — a  Union  of  free  will,  not 
of  arms;  and  coercion  :s, civil  war — a  war  of  sections,  a  war  of  States, 
waged  by  a  race  compounded  and  made  up  of  all  other  races,  full  of 
intellect,  of  courage,  of  will  unconquerable,  and,  when  set  on  fire  by 
passion,  the  most  belligerent  and  most  ferocious  on  the  globe — a  civil 
war,  full  of  horrors,  which  no  imagination  can  conceive  and  no  pen 
portray.  If  Abraham  Unooln  is  wise,  looking  truth  and  danger  fuU  in 
the  fiice,  he  will  take  counsel  of  the  '  old  men,*  the  moderates  of  his 
party,  and  advise  peace,  negotiation,  concession ;  but  if,  like  the  foolish 
son  of  the  wise  king,  he  r^oet  these  wholesome  counsel^  and  hearken 
only  to  the  madmen  who  threaten  chastisement  with  scorpions,  let  him 
see  to  ity  lost  it  be  reooided  at  last  that  none  lemamed  to  servo  htm 
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'  saYO  the  boose  of  Judah  only.*  At  leasts  if  lie  wiU  forget  the 

aion  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  will  he  not  zemomber  and  learn  a  lesaon  of  ms- 

dom  from  the  secession  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  f  * 

Oongrc&s  met,  in  second  session,  on  the  8d  of  peoember.  The  next 
day  a  membec  from  Virginia  moved  that  a  committee  of  thirty-three, 
one  from  each  State,  be  i^pointed  to  consider  and  report  apon  the 

"perilous  condition  of  the  country."  Mr.  Vallawdigham  voted  for  the 
motion;  because,  as  he  remaTked,  it  was  an  expedient;  aiid  tliongh 
totaiiy  inadequate,  lie  was  willint^  to  support  any  and  every  expedient, 
trusting  tliat  something  might  be  yet  done  to  avert  the  impending  dan- 
gers. Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Florida,  being  named  one  of  tlie  committee^ 
moved  to  be  excused.  A  debate  followed,  and  Mr.  V^.  spoke  briefly 
but  earnestly  in  protest  against  tHe  composiUon  of  the  committee; 
crittcising  it  also  as  too  nameroos,  and  therefore  discordant  and  slow ; 
and  asking  what  kind  of  conciliation  and  compromise  that  was,  which 
began  by  forcing  a  member  to  ser7e  upon  a  committee  nused  for  the 
▼ery  purpose  of  peace?  He  spoke  also  earnestly  in  defence  of  the 
Northwest,  declaring  that  the  people  of  that  section,  to  secure  a  mari- 
time boundary,  would,  if  necessary,  deave  their  way  to  the  sesrcoast 
with  the  sword'*  They  might  be  a  nation  of  warriors,  but  a  tribe  of 
shepherds  never.  He  closed  with  a  solemn  warning  that  the  time  was 
short  and  the  danger  imminent,  and  that  standing  in  the  forum  of  his- 
tory, acting  in  the  eye  of  posterity,  all  duti^  should  be  dificharged  io- 
stantly  and  aright,  if  we  would  be 

"Ifediomed  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Wliioh  7eaterda7  we  owed.* 

The  House  refused  to  excuse  Mr.  Hawkios ;  but  he  did  not  serve.  It 
was  in  this  debate  that  Mr.  Sickles  repeated,  substantially,  Mr.  Y.'a 
declaration  against  eopporting  a  civil  war,  pledging  that  no  man  shoold 
ever  pass  through  the  dty  of  New  York  to  coerce  a  seceded  State,  and 
threatening  .that  that  city  would  aasert  her  own  independence.  He  re- 
canted, and  is  a  major-general :  Mr.  Vaixakoioham  made  his  declam- 
tion  good,  and  is  now  an  exile.  But  in  proud  conscientiousness  he 
oould  exclaim  in  Congress,  after  two  years  of  desolating  and  disastrous 
war,  To-day  I  bless  God  that  not  the  smell  of  so  much  as  one  drop 
of  its  blood  is  upon  my  garments." 

A  storaiy  session  ensued.  All  compromise  was  first  delayed  and 
then  finally  rejected  by  the  Abolition  party,  and  tlu;  secession  of  seven 
States  and  the  estahlushrnent  of  the  Confederate  Government  followed. 
Mr.  Pugh  spoke  against  coercion  iu  a  powerful  and  most  elot^uent  speech 
on  the  20th  of  December;  and  at  a  serenade  given  in  hb  honor  a  few 
dgjs  later,  Mr.  V.  eamestiy  advocated  eonciliation,  not  force ;  peace,  not 
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civil  war;  saying  that  although  they  who  so  ooanselled  *' might  be 
pvostrated  for  a  tiine  hj  the  heavy  tide  of  public  opinion  which  would 
run  against  thein,  yet  upon  titc  gravestone  of  every  such  patriot  would 
be  written  ^Bemrgam    and  it  would  be  a  glorious  resun'cction." 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1861,  he  spoke  at  length  in  a  very  elabo- 
rate speech,  in  behalf  of  compromise  and  especially  in  support  of  his 
own  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  No  propositions  were 
ever  so  grossly  misrepresented.  Mr.  Vallanbioham  had  prepared,  in 
advance,  an  abstract  of  them  for  the  tdegraphic  agent  of  the  "Asso- 
ciated Press"  at  the  capital,  who  transmitted  it  correctly  to  the  Eastern 
papers  ;  but  at  Philadelphia  the  knavish  agent  of  the  A^^soointion  tele- 
graphed it  to  llio  Western  press  as  a  proposition  to  divide  the  United 
States  into  four  .sop'irnto  repiibUcs.  Mr.  V.  demanded  a  correction ; 
but  tlie  perversion  was  ualy  repeated  in  a  form  still  more  false.  This 
wa.«  but  the  beginning  of  that  persistent  aud  aggravated  niisrcprcscn- 
tatioii  in  every  form,  by  telegraph  as  well  as  oUicrwise,  to  which,  for 
more  than  three  years  now,  h6  has  been  subjected.  The  propositions 
are  published  in  ftill  in  this  volume  along  witii  the  speech.  They  were 
amendments  only  to  the  existing  Constitution.  They  pro  j)08ed  "  sections" 
within  the  Union ;  not  distinct  nationalities  or  republics  outside '  of  it. 
The.  preamble  itself  recites,  as  the  purpose  of  the  propositions,  that  "it 
concerned  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Federal  Union  and  Govern- 
ment that  a  division  of  the  States  into  mere  slaveholding  and  non- 
slaveholdiog  sections,  causing  hitherto — and  from  the  nature  and  neces- 
uty  of  the  case — ^inflammatory  and  disastrous  controversies  upon  the 
subject  of  Slavery,  ending  already  in  present  disruption  of  the  Union 
— should  be  forever  hereafter  iL^nore  l."  And  he  himself,  in  a  card 
pultlisliod  a  few  days  after  their  inrroilnetion,  declared :  "  My  propo- 
sitions look  solely  to  the  reslorMiioii  and  niaiiUenanee  of  the  Union 
forever  by  augye&iing  a  mode  of  voting  in  Ike  U idled  States  Senate  and 
the  electoral  colleges^  by  which  tlic  causes  whicli  have  led  to  our  present 
troubles  may,  in  the  future,  be  guarded  agiunst^*  without  seceastm  and 
disunion;  aud,  also,  the  agitation  of  the  Slavery  question,  as  an  element 
in  our  national  politics,  be  forever  hereafter  arrested.  My  object — ^the 
sole  motive  by  which  I  have  been  guided  from  the  beginning  of  this 
most  fatal  revolution — is  to  maintain  the  Union,  and  not  to  destroy  it." 
So  far  as  any  suggestion  has  ever  been  made  respecting  a  possible 
future  division  of  the  American  Republic  "into  four  distinct  natiojn- 
ali^ties,*'  it  came  from  the  pen  of  lieutenant-Ooneral  Scott,  who  even 
went  so  far  as  to  name  the  probable  capitals  of  three  of  the  **  nation* 
alities." 

At  th(»  lime  this  spt'oeh  was  delivered,  the  voiee  of  nearly  the  wliole 
couutry  was.  decidedly  for  peAe«,    At  the  opening  o£  the  acssion^  Mr. 
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V.  had  found  himself  almost  alone  against  "  coercion  ;**  but  in  Fcbniary, 
the  sentiment  had  greatly  changed  both  in  Congress  and  >ut  of  it. 
Lnincctiato  danger  of  civU  war  seemed  to  hare  pmaed  by.  Yet  satii^ 
fied  that  all  hope  of  present  adjustment  was  at  an  end,  and  separation 
or  disanion  an  existingi  though,  as  he  hoped,  a  temporary  &ct,  he 
tipok»  chiefly  in  review  of  the  more  remote  and  hidden  but  real  eanae 
which  had  led  to  the  cnus;  and  from  these  sought  to  deduce  the  trae 
nature  of  the  searching  and  decisive  remedies  which  he  believed 
essential  But  in  the  whirlwind  of  the  hour,  neither  the  House  nor 
the  countiy  was  in  a  temper  to  hear  philosophy,  and  the  speech 
attracted  then  no  part  of  the  attention  which  it  has  since  received.  It 
was  appropriately  ontitled,  in  the  pamphlet  edition  pnbH'*bod  at  the  time, 
"The  Great  Amen '  in  Revolution  of  1861" — a  revolution  which  he  pro- 
Tionnced  "the  grandest  and  the  saddest  of  modern  time?."  It  tslmost 
useless  to  add  that  he  voted  for  the  Crittenden  Compromise  proposi- 
tions, and  for  all  others  which,  in  his  own  language,  "so  much  as  prom- 
ised even  to  heal  our  troubles  and  to  restore  the  Union  of  the  States," 
But  he  voted  also  steadily,  in  common  with  nearly  the  whole  body  of 
the  Democratic  and  Conservative  members,  agadnst  the  Force  BUI  and 
all  other  measures  of  coerdon;  believing  that  threats  would  avail 
nothing  to  intimidate  the  seceded  States ;  while  justice  and  hat  com* 
promise  would  satisfy  tiie  vast  inajority  of  their  people.  During  the 
course  of  the  sesuon,  Mr.  Corwin  having  without  provocation,  attempted 
to  raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  his  *innhappy  colleague,"  Mr.  Y, 
retorted  sharply  :  "  Sir,  this  is  the  most  important  question  ever  de- 
bated in  the  American  Congress,  and  too  serious  every  way  for  jest.  It 
ought  to  mate  every  man  *  unhappy  ;*  and  I  am  very  mvry  thafr  my 
facetious  colleague  is  not  unhappy  over  it,  too.  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  that  he 
cannot  lay  aside  his  levity  long  enough  to  consider  it  with  a  little  of 
the  seriousness  which  it  d( Miuuds.  This  is  no  time  for  sm^ness,  but 
for  sfdness  and  solemnity  rather." 

Mr.  Yallamjiguam  returned  home  iu  March,  trusting  tiiat  peace  at 
least  might  be,  for  the  present,  nuuntnned.  On  the  15th  of  tiiat 
month,  Mr.  DougIi»,  who  daring  the  early  part  of  the  second  sesMOn 
had  inclined  strongly  towards  coercion,  made  his  memorable  sp^h,  the 
most  statesmanlike  of  bis  li^  declaring,  **  War  is  disanion ;  war  is  final, 
eternal  separation.*'  But  the  necemtiefl,  if  not  the  purposes,  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  of  the  Republican  party,  required  civil  war,  and  they 
Sound  means  to  precipitate  it  A  fleet  threatened  Charleston ;  Sumter 
fbU,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  April  followed.  Mr.  Y.  did 
not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  maintain  his  position.  It  is  seareely 
possible  to  realize  the  howl  of  denunciation  which  forthwith  was  raised 
against  him,  or  the  rldicoloas  and  preposterous  repoxts— 'among  otheia 
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that  his  house  had  been  destroyed  and  that  he  himself  had  fled— which 
were  eireulated.  He  noticed  them  in  a  card  on  tha  l7th  of  April,  de- 
claring that  his  position  had  long  since  been  talfpn,  was  well  known,  and 
would  bi'  iiiaiiiiained  to  the  end.  Somedajs  later  lie  wrote  two  strictly 
priTate  letters  to  a  gentleman  in  Cincinnati,  who,  having  been  arrested 
for  treason**  upon  a  judicial  warrant  a  few  months  afterwardsy  waa 
tried  before  a  United  States  Ck>mmisi!ioiier;  the  sole  proof  against 
him  being  the  production  of  these  letters.  Yet  the  Federal  District^ 
Attorney,  Flamen  Ball  by  name,  was  not  ashamed  to  uigo  on  the  case 
upon  this  evidence.  His  argument  was  after  this  fiishion,  doubtless : 
Mr.  VALLANDionAM  i^,  of  cotarse,  a  traitor:**  the  acfcused  corresponds 
with  him;**aigal"  the  accused  is  a  traitor.  The  letters  themselves, 
▼ery  brief,  contain  not  fuiy  thing  of  note  except  that  they  suggest  a  fear 
or  ajiprehension  (common  to  almost  all  men  before  that  time)  that  war 
being  disnnion,  nothing;  remained  but  separation.  But  they  do  not 
express  desire  or  7oish,  or  any  thing  similar,  for  disunion.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  Y.  distinctly  saya  that  "  he  would  watch  the  first  favorable 
chance  to  move  publicly  for  peace  and  restoration." 

During  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the  montlis  of  May  and  June,  as 
also  for  many  montlu  afterwards  at  Washington,  in  hu  jouroeyings  and 
at  home,  Mr.  YAi.t.AVDioHAic  was  exposed  day  and  night  to  imminent 
danger  of  personal  harm  or  death.  Even  his  assassination  was  publicly 
inyited  by  men  holding  responsible  official  positions  under  the  Admin- 
istration. In  his  own  language,  **  he  carried  his  life  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand**  But  no  evil  befell  htm  or  came  nigh  bis  dwelling. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  calling  out 
volunteers  and  increasing  the  r^uliur  army  and  the  navy,  without  act 
O^Congress,  was  issued.  It  was  a  bold  and  most  dangerous  nsnrpation, 
which,  if  submitted  to  without  remonstrance,  could  end  only  v.i  the 
final  .subversion  of  the  Constitution  in  every  part.  Mr.  V.  immediateiy 
issued  a  private  circular,  addressed  to  some  twenty  or  more  of  the  most 
prominent  Democratic  politicians  of  the  State,  proposing  a  conference 
at  Chillicothe  on  the  15th  of  the  month,  to  concert  measures  to  arouse 
the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  was  so  imminent  from 
the  bold  conspiracy  to  usurp  all  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive, 
and  thus  to  rescue  the  Bepublic  from  an  impending  military  despot* 
ism.**  But  four  answers  were  received— 'three  &vorab1e,  and  one  ad- 
verse to  the  conference.   It  was  not  held. 

Certain  of  his  constituents  having  addressed  him  a  letter,  re<}uesting 
Itiflf  views  more  at  length,  he  replied  on  the  13th  of  May,  quoting  from 
and  adopting  Mr.  Douglases  speech  before  referred  to,  and  declaring; 
^  As  for  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  the  South,  I  will  not  impeadi 
the  intelligence  of  any  man  among  you,  by  swimming  that  vou  dieam 
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of  it  as  sfc  any  lime  or  in  any  way  possible.  Bemember  l3ie  warning  of 
Lord  Chatham  to  the  British  Parliament:  *My Lorda^  yon  eantiot  con- 
quer America.'  A  public  debt  of  bandreds  of  miHioiU)  weighing  us 
and  our  posterity  down  for  generations,  we  cannot  escape.  Fortnnafo 
shall  we  be  if  we  escape  with  our  liberties.  Indeed,  it  is  no  longer  so 
much  a  question  of  war  with  the  South,  as  whether  we  ourselves  are  to 
have  constitutions  and  a  republican  form  of  government  hereafter  in  the 
North  and  West  In  brief:  i  am  for  the  CoNSTrrimoN  first,  and  at  all 
hazai^a ;  for  whatever  csm  now  be  saved  of  the  Uniok  next ;  and  for 
PVAok  always  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  either.** 

Stidi  were  his  sentiments,  his  conoeptibn  of  the-  impending  dangers^ 
and  his  convictions  as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  war  doring  the  first 
month  after  the  prodamationl  and  when,  amid  &e  storm  which  swept 
over  the  whole  land,  scarcely  ten  men  in  the  coontry  dared  confess  tiiat 
they  were  of  the  same  opinion. 

On  the  itik  of  July,  the  Thirty'Seventh  CTongress  met  In  first  or  extraor- 
f^inaiy  session.  The  Speaker  elect  delivered  a  forocions  and  bloodthirsty 
address,  declaring  that  territorial  unity  must  be  maintained  though  the 
"  waters  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  crimsoned' toith  human  gore^  and 
every  foot  of  American  soil  baptized  in  fire,  and  bloody  This  atrocious 
sentiment  wns,  received,  according  to  the  official  report,  wit  h  "  vociferous 
applause  upon  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries,  which  lasted  for  many 
minutes."  Indeed,  the  entire  scene  reminded  one  of  some  of  the  mad- 
dened spectacle  exhibited  by  the  French  National  and  Constituent  As- 
sembfies,  rather  than  the  sitting  of  a  Congress  of  sober  and  rational 
statesmen.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Administration  leaders  to  prevent 
all  debate,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  disposition  among  the  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  to  ac<itiiesee.  But  Mr.  YALLAMntORAic  was  resolved 
to  be  heard,  and  he  obtained  the  floor  on  the  10th  of  Jnly.  No  speech 
was  ever  delivered  in  the  midst  of  greater  peisonal  dancrer — -not  even 
Cicerd^s  oration  for  Milo,  or  C<irran*s  defence  of  Bond.  The  galleries 
and  lobbies  were  filled  with  an  excited  soldiery  and  infuriated  partisans, 
threatening  assassination.  A  leading  Administration  paper  in  New 
York  had,  two  days  before,  declared,  that  if  an  attempt  was  made  to 
speak  for  peace,  the  "  aisles  of  the  hall  would  run  with  M'  ThI,"  Arbi- 
trary arreisto  for  opinion  and  speech  had  already  been  coinnieiieed.  Al- 
most without  sympathy  upon  his  own  side  of  the  House,  and  with  a 
fierce,  insolent,  and  overwhelming  majority  upon  the  other,  Mr.  Val- 
LAsniQHAift  calm  and  unawed,  met  every  peril,  and  spol^e  as  firmly, 
solemnly,  and  earnestly,  as  under  ordinary  eircurastances.  **  My  duty," 
said  he,  *'ahall  bo  dischaiged— calmly,  firmly,  <^uietly,  and  regardless 
of  consequences.  The  approving  voice  of  a  conscience  void  of  offmqe, 
and  the  appiovuig  judgment  wMch  shall  follow,  *  after  some  time  ba 
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^ast,*  tliese,  God  help  mo,  are  my  trust  and  my  support"  Tho 
motto"  from  Lord  Bacon's  will,  prefixed  to  the  pamphlet  edition 
of  the  speech,  significant;  interpreted,  as  it  has  now  been,  by 
the  light  of  three  years'  experience.  A  very  large  number  of  copies 
was  circulated  in  various  forms,  North  and  Soulii,  and  it  was  published 
also  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  The  perorution  has  been  espe- 
cially admired ;  bat  it  feii  upon  hostile  or  unwilling  ears.  Ilis  fit  audi> 
ence  was  to  be  gathered  in  the  presence-chamber  of  Time.  But  com- 
parstiFe  freedom  of  speech,  which  otherwise  might  ha7e  perished, 
was  made  secare,  at  least  within  the  halls  of  Congress. 

On  the  13th,  in  debate  on  the  Volunteer  Army  Bill,  he  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  seven  commjasioners  to  accompany  the  army,  to  receive 
and  consider  propositions  from  the  Confederate  States  or  any  one  of 
them,  looking  to  a  snspension  of  hostilities,  and  the  return  of  those 
States  or  any  of  them  to  the  Union.  He  supported  iho  uiotlon  in  a 
few  remarks,  si^g,  that  while  he  would  not  in  the  beginning  have 
given  a  dollar  or  a  man  to  commence  the  war,  he  wonld  now  vote  as 
many  men  and  as  much  money  as  might  be  necessary  to  defend  and  to 
protect  the  Federal  Governrnent :  but  he  would  not  support  a  war  of 
aggression  or  invasion.  Ilis  proviso  received  but  twenty-one  votes  upon 
a  count.  The  only  tenns  of  peace  then,  aa  proclaimed  on  the  floor 
by  A  "  war  Democrat,"  amid  frantic  applause  in  the  galleries,  were  that 
the  people  of  the  South  shoold  lay  down  tiieir  arms,  sue  for  peace,  and 
sninrender  their  leaders  for  execution.  Similar  terms  had  once  before 
heen  demanded  by  George  the  Third  and  Lord  North.  Mr.  Yallak* 
DiOHAii  voted  for  the  second  part  of  the  eelehrated  Crittenden  BesO' 
Intion*'  of  July  32d,  the  day  after  the  ront  at  Bull  Run ;  but  for 
reasons  which  he  assigned  in  his  q)eech  at  Dayton^  of  August  2, 1^9, 
refused  to  support  the  first.  It  was  a  solemn  day ;  the  Gascon  inao* 
lence,  and  voc^rous  levity  of  July  4Ui,  had  been  succeeded  by  cravcai 
fear.  Eve^  moment  members  sat  in  aiixious  suspense,  lest  the  sound 
of  Beauregard's  cannon  should  awaken  the  echoes  of  the  Capitol.  Mr, 
Crittenden's  resolution  had  been  scout*  il  (>ut  of  the  House  three  days 
previously  ;  it  passed  now  with  but  two  dissenting  voices. 

Upon  a  question  relating  to  anny  chaplains,  Mr,  V.  testified  his  de- 
votion to  religious  toleration,  by  moving  to  strike  out  the  clause  which 
required  them  to  belong  to  som^  **  Christian  denomination,"  and  insort 
"  religious  society,**  so  as  to  indude  men  of  the  Hebrew  feith;  remaik- 
ing  that  *.*  while  we  were  in  one  sense  a  Christian  people — and  yet  in 
another  not  the  most  Christian  people  in  the  world — outs  was  still  not 
a  Christian  Oovemmentf  nor  a  Government  which  has  any  connection 
with  any  one  form  of  rkigion  in  preference  to  any  other  fbim."  The 
amendment  was  njeeted. 
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The  Military  Academy  bill  being  under  considerati  in,  Mr.  Vallan- 
DiGHAM  denounced  the  new-fangled  oath  of  allcj^iance  which  it  pro- 
posed to  require  of  the  cadets.  "I  am  especially  opposed "  he  said, 
•*tothe  unheard-of  and  execrable  oath  required  by  one  of  its  sectiona. 
There  is  no  inconsistency,  not  the  slightest,  between  the  iiliegiance 
which  every  man  owes  to  the  State  in  which  he  lives,  and  ihat  wbicli 
lio  bean  to  the  United  States.  They  are  perlMly  reoaaoOaible.  Yet 
H  reijuires  the  lenunciation  of  the  allegiance 'which  every  cadet  owes, 
hy  biith  or  adoption,  to  his  State.  It  is  an  oath  Which  onght  not  to 
be  required  of  any  yonng  man  of  honor,  or  of  any  dtisen  of  a  free 
countiy.  I  denounce  it,  too,  as  unconstitutional.  A]l  that  that  instru- 
ment provides  for,  is  an  oath  to  support  it**  Heie  his  remarks  weie^ 
arrested  and  declared  out  of  order,  whereupon  he  resumed  his  seat,  say* 
ing,  "Then,,  sir,  I  propose  to  ^discuss  it  in  that  Great  Hereafter  to 
which  I  . have  so  often  had  ooeasion  of  late  to  appeal"  Before  tiie  ad- 
journment he  introduced  a  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  calling  of 
a  Convention  of  flip  States,  tn  .idju.st  all  controversies  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  the  Conslituiiou ;  but  nevej,  during  the  entire  Congress, 
was  able  to  secure  any  action  upon  it.  He  had  taken  a  most  active 
and  vigiiaiii  part  iu  tlie  proceedings  throughout  the  session,  and  al- 
though witiii  the  sympathy  and  support  of  but  some  eight  or  ten  memr 
ben,  was  always  upon  the  alert^  and  on  the  day  of  the  adjournment,  was' 
i^y  desciibed  by^  Bepublican  member,  as  **the  young  man  standing 
in  the  aisle,  where  he  has  stood  nearly  all  the  session — on  the  frontier.^ 
The  House  adjourned  on  the  6th  of  August,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
fiituAus  and  childish  levity. 

On  the  7th  of  Juh^,  Mr.  yAU.AiiDiOHAM'8  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  had  been  severely  tested.  He  bad  that  day  Tisited'the  Ohio 
camps  on  the  west  side  of  the  Potomac,  where  several  hundred  <^  his 
constituents  were  stationed.  Soon  after  arriving  upon  the  ground, 
some  members  ci"  a  Clevclarid  company  approached  and  notified  him 
to  leave.  He  retused  indignantly :  a  tumult  ensued.  Several  of  the 
officers  and  a  large  majority  of  the  men  soon  rallied  to  his  support,  and 
the  rioters  retired  to  their  own  Hmit«.  Ho  remained  an  hour  or  two, 
and  then  returned  to  Washington.  A  substantially  correct  statement 
of  the  affiur,  referring  to  the  nerve  and  courage**  shown  by  him,  was 
tel^pn^hed  from  Alexandria  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia;  but  at 
the  latter  place  suppressed,  and  a  ialse  and  distorted  vernon  substituted 
by  the  agent  of  the  **  Associated  Pkess,**  and  thence  duly  transferred  to 
that  shameless  compilation  of  ftlsehood  and  trash,  Putnam  and  Moore^s 
«  Rebellion  Becord." 

The  adjournment  was  followed  by  one  of  those  periodic  and  spas^ 
modie  re^ns  of  terror,  with  which  the  Administration  has  so  ofken 
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afflicted  the  country'  duriug  the  war.  Bat  Mr.  V.  was  not  molested. 
In  contempt  of  all  threats  of  yiolence,  he  addressed  several  public 
meetings  in  his  own  district,  darbg,  and  after  the  canvass,  which  re- 
milied'in  OYei:whelming  defeat  to  the  Democratic  party  in  every  State 

T7p<^n  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  second  session,  in  December,  the 
House,  in  hot  haste,  indorsed  th^  act  of  Captain  Wilkes  in  seising 
Mason  and  Slidell  on  board  the  British  mail-stcnner  Trent  Two 
weeks  later, .news  arrived  of  the  preparation  of  England  for  war,  and 
Mr.  V.  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  shidlow  hut  blustering  and 
cowardly  statesmanship  of  the  Abolidon  party  in  the  House^  offered  a 
preamble  renitins^  the  action  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  House,  a)i(i  proposed  to  pledge  Congress  to  support  the 
Executive  in  maintainiug  the  position  thu%  assnme^l ;  hut  his  resolution 
was  summarily  referred  to  a  committee,  and  thus  Mippressed.*  "Bo- 
fore  three  months,"  said  he,  these  men  will  be  surrendered  in  facte  of 
a  threat"  It  was  done  in  tea  days.  In  a  subsequent  debate,  he 
deprecated  the  surrender  thus  made,  but  in  strong  hingnage  cou- 
deniined  the  original  seizure  as  against  intemational  law,  maintaining 
that  they  should  have  been  jjiv^  up  at  first  During  this  debate, 
January  7,  1862,  his  **loyalty^**  as  usual,  was  called  in  question,  and  he 
replied:  Consistency,  firmness,  and  saAity  in  the  midst  of  general 
madness— these  make  up  my  offence.  But  *Time^  the  Avenger,*  aeto 
all  t&ngs  even ;  and  I  abide  his  leisure.  ....  I  appealed  then, 
as  t  appeal  now,  alike  to  the  near  and  to  the  distant  future ;  and  by 
the  judgment  of  that  impartial  trlLuusl,  even  in  the  present  generation, 
I  will  abide ;  or  if  my  name  and  memory  shall  fade  away  out  of  the 
record  of  these  times,  then  will  these  calumnies  perish  with  thorn." 

On  tlic  3d  of  February,  he  addressed  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
finances  and  the  United  States  Note  or  "Legal  Tender"  bill,  in  a 
searching  and  exhaustive  argument  against  a  forced  Uovernment  paper 
currency;  predicting  the <  inevitable  result — depreciation  and  final  cx^ 
plosion.  Just  at  this  tinie,  such  and  so  great  had  been  the  fibod  of  de- 
nunciation and  fidsehood  poured  out  upon  him,  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  Congress  and  out  of  ityhe  was  the  most  unpopuiar,  best  abused, 
most  execrated  man  in  America.  He  was  himself  fully  conscious  of  the 
fiust;  and  one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  speech  freely  confesses 
it.  *'Nor  am  I  to  be  deterred,*'  he  said,  ''from  a  faithful  discharge  of 
my  duty,  by  the  consciousness  that  my  voice  may  not  be  hearkened  to 
here^'or  in  the  country,  because  of  the  continued,  persistent,  but  most 
causeless  and  malignant  assaults  and  misrepresentations  to  which,  for 
months  past,  I  have  been  subjected.  Sir,  I  am  not  here  to  reply  to  them 

«  A  &lse  and  oorrupted  cop/  will  be  Hwuid  in  tbe  **BabeUion  Beoord." 
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t<Hiay.  Neither,  am  .1  to.  be  (kiven  from  the  liiie  of  duty  by  them. 
*Strike»  bat  liear/**  He  iras  barely  Ustened  to ^ii^ the  Honse;  yet  the 
epeech  Was  Teceived  .  very  fim>mbly' among  the  better  ehaaxtf  bankers 
and  financien  in  New  York  and  Boston. 

On  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  John  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania, 
moved  a  weaolntion  of  inqniry  in^o  Mr.  yAU»AHmcisLMi*B  ;  **ioyidt]^*' 
founded  upon  a  UnsbI  item  in  a  Baltimore  s^i^aper  of  the  lowest  class. 
An  intensely  interesting  and  exciting  scene  followed.  The  lesolntion, 
althongh  wholly  without  notice;  gave  hiib  the  fit  oeeasion,  long  waited 
for,  to  defend  himself  from  the  swspiclonR  atid  calumnies  to  which  he 
had  so  long  been  exposed,  and  he  instantly  improved  it  to  the  utraost; 
and  with  undisturbed  aelf-possesni n  and  dvfmity,  but  in  tones  the  most 
earnest  and  indignant,  retorted  with  so  iimeh  vigor  and  spirit  upon  hia 
accuser,  that  he  was  glad  to  escapfe  by  witlidmwing  the  resolution. 
The  rencontre  was  of  very  great  advantage  iu  Mr.  Y.,  and  was  the  first 
brefdc  in  the  cloud  which  hitbei'to  bad  rested  over  him.  His  allasion 
to  the  flag  which  hung  above  the  Speakei^s  seat,  forced  admiration  from 
even  a  hostile  House  and  galleries.  As  ho  sat  down  he  overheard  a 
friend  say,  **  He  has  not  made  a  mistake  n6r  spoken  an  iU^yisdcl  word 
from  the  bi^nning." 

In  April,  Mr.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  assailed  Mr, 
Yallandigham  ^'a  man  who  ne^'er  had  any  sympathy  with  the 
Bepnblie,  but  whose  every  breath  was  devoted  to  its  destruction,  just  as 
fin*  as  his  heart  dare  permit  him  to  go."  Patiently  waiting  a  few  days 
for  a  fittinirr  opportunity,  Mr.  V.  read  the  sentence  and  said:  "Now, 
sir,  here  in  my  place  in  the  House,  and  as  a  representative,  I  dmrmnoe  — 
and  I  speak  advisedly— 'the  author  of  that  speech  as  a  liar,  a  si^oundre], 
and  a  coward.  His  name  is  Benjamin  F.  Wade.''"  An  <  tTurl  was  made 
to  censure  him,  but  he  had  the  resolution  ruled  out  upon  a  point  of 
order.  This  was  the  only  occasion  upon  which  he  ev£r  departed  from 
the  stHctest  decorum  and  propriety  of  language  in  the  House  ;  bnt  the 
provocation  was  ntreme,  =and  Wade  was  the  .first  responsible  indorser 
whom  he  had  found;  of  ' the  accumulated  fiilsehoods  and  detraction  of  a 
whole  year^  ,  Fetftioiis,  finally,  for  hii  expulsion  as  ''  a  traitor  and  a 
disgrace  to  the  State  of  Ohio,''  were  presented  from  Cincinnati  and 
Springfield,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  tho  Judiciary,  bnt  re- 
ported back  and  laid  upon  the  table^  as  unfounded  Seven  times,  during 
the  sesnon,  these  attacks  were  renewed,  and  as  often  failed.  Indeed, 
he  has  himself  sfdd  that  for  months  he  never  hoard  an  Administration 
member  address  the  Chait,  without  loolcing  up  to  see  if  a  rcsolntion  for 
his  censure  or  expulsion  was  about  to  be  offered.  But  he  escaped  tho 
trying  ordeal  unscathed.  It  was  said  afterwards  that  "  he  could  not  be 
detected  because  he  was  too  ^uurp  to  leave  his  tracks  uncovered." 
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***Ne?er  make  any  tracks,"  said  ho,  in  reply,  **  and  none  will  ever  bo 
fctind  oat."  During  this  session  also,  his  vicrllance  was  never  for  a 
moment  relaxed.  Powerless  in  numbers  and  influence,  he  had  but  one 
weapon — knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  skill  in  parliament- 
ary law ;  and  he  used  it  with  the  utmost  eflSciency.  "  I  am  always 
uneasy/'  said  a  member,  not  originally  friendly  to  him,  '*  when  YaUan- 
ia^mm  is  out  of  his  seat,  lest  some  mischief  should  be  slipped  in 
eimttsry  to  rale.** 

A  concerted  effort,  for  election  purposes,  having  been  made  by  the 
Ssecetaiy  of  the  Treasaiy  (Mr.  Chase),  and  several  Administmtion 
nicanbers  of  ^e  House,  to  anderestimirf»  the  public  debt  and  expend!^ 
ilures,  Mr.  Y.,  on  tiie  80th  of  June,  in  a  statistical  and  carefidlj  pre- 
tneditated  speech,  eiposed  the  cheat,  and  exhibited  the  real  extent  of 
the  llalnfities  incurred  up  to  that  date. 

*the  violent  public  commotion  which  followed  the  proclamation  of 
the  15th  of  April,  1861,  the  apparent  unanimity  in  support  of  the  war, 
the  desertion  of  manv  of  the  old  Democratic  leaders  and  the  fatal 
timidity  of  others,  together  with  the  ppecioas  cry  of  "  No  party, '  had 
greatly  piiralyzcd  the  Democratic  organization.  Its  disastrous  defeat 
that  year  in  every  State  where  the  elections  were  contested,  almost  dis>r 
iisim'  iC'  Bepeeted  eSbrts  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Yallaiidiohaii 
iilA  th«r  litfle  bittd  with  whibh  he  acted,  to  restore  the  party ;  but  alt 
IM^^ilfle^'^d  tirio  several  caucuses'*  of  the  jDemocratic  members  of 
ISftim^  had  biefcen  up  in  disorder.  The  case  was  still  more  hepeless 
I8''0wember.  But  he  dosely  watched  and  calmly  waited  for  the  oppdi^ 
tMiifoment;  and  in  Hfirehf.  1862,  takbg  advantage  of  the  rapid  and 
l^td  development  of  the  real  purposes  of  the  party  in  power  in  their 
filrions  schemes  for  Confiscation  and  Eraancipatibn,  he  drew  up  a  call  for 
a'  conference  of  the  Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  oh- 
taincd  signatures  to  the  number  of.  thrrtv-five.  The  mof  tiii^:  held 
on  the  25th  of  March,  and  after  a  full  discussion  and  some  altercation,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  organization  of  the  party  should  he  perfected,  and 
on  motion  of  Mr.  "V.  ordered  that  a  committee  be  a])])ointed  to  prepare 
au  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States.  But  previous  to  this, 
aieeret  and  concerted  effort  was  being  made  by  certain  Eastern  poUti- 
disns  of  the  D^oeratic  party,  In  combination  with  o&ers  of  the  old 
linujf  and  American**  parlms,  to  disband  the  former,  and  to  consolt- 
^ite  a  new  conservatirei''^^  oitganuatioii  with  A  new  name.  They  who 
#ere  in  this  movemeMr  maiii^^ed,  ili(on  the  jnetezt  that  Mr.  Yaila^- 
*t«BAif  was  too  unpopular-  to  be  on  the  committee,  or,  indeed,  to  be 
Kte^gniaed  as  a  member  of  the  par^,  to  postpone,  and  finally  to  de^ 
ftUk  the  appointment  of  ihe  cotnmittee  ordered  tiie  eionforence.  But 
iifl^'  end  those  who  acted  with  him,  were  not  to  be  thufet  beaten.  H« 
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prepared  m  Address,  which,  after  much  delaj  and  diiiicuUj,  was  signed 
by  twelve  Democratic  Eepresentatives  from  the  West  (six  of  them  from 
Phio),  and  by  two  from  Penneylvania,  and  one  from  New  .Jersey :  all 
the  other  Eastern  members  except  one^  and  four  of  the  Weetenii  refusing 
peremptorily  to  sign  it  It  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  Mny ;  and  three 
days  later,  the  new  ConservatiTe**  movement  culminated  in  a  cancna  in 
the  hall  of  the  House  of  ^prescntativesy  John  J«  Crittenden  presiding. 
But  the  Address"  was  already  before  the  public,  and  to  the  Demo- 
cratic  masses  it  was  as  the  call  of  the  trumpet  to  battle  Fuw  political 
documents  have  ever  proflucod  a  greater  effect.  The  effort  to  super- 
sede the  Democratic  orgaui/>;ition  utterly  failed.  In  every  State  Demo- 
cratic tickets  were  put  iu  nomination,  and  the  extraordinary  and  ahuosfe 
universal  successes  of  the  year  followed.  About  the  time  of  tlie  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Address,"  Mr.  V.  visited  Philadelphia  and  New  York  for 
the  tirst  time  since  the  commencement  of  tin;  war,  and  was  in  both 
cities  and  along  the  route^  received  with  honor  by  his  friends.  In  tho 
latter,  he  was  tendered  a  serenade,  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel;  but 
apprehending  that  the  wai^fiiry  had  not  yet  sufficiently,  subsidedy  he 
declined  it 

On  the  2d  of  July  he  left  Washington  for  Columbus,  6lllO|  to  attend 
the  Demoeratio  S^e  Convention  on^ihe  Fourth.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest,  most  enthusiastic,  and  harmonious,  ever  convened  in  the  State. 
From  the  east  side  of  the  State  House,  at  the  close  of  the  business  pro- 
e^edbgs,  he  nddressed  it  in  a  speech  wholly  extemporaneous,  but  most 
impassioned,  and  delivered  with  voice  and  gesture  terribly  in  earnest 
Its  effect  upon  tho  audience  was  very  CT»^at.  One  delegate  described' 
his  shoulders  as  bruised  and  blue  for  several  days,  from  the  spasmodic 
working  of  the  lingers  of  a  stalwart  countryman  behind  him  during  the 
delivery.  At  the  begiauing,  throughout,  and  at  the  close,  the  applause 
was  unbounded.  In  fact,  his  entire  reception  at  Columbus  was  one  of 
the  proudest  and  most  Ratifying.  He  arrived  in  that  city  on  the  even- 
ing  of  the  8d,  and  i0ter  midnight  responded  to  a  serenade;  the  next 
day  addressed  the  convention,  and  again  at  night  spoke  from  the  hotel 
to  an  immense  assemblage — ^three  speeches  within  twenty  hours^ 

McCleUan  had  jost  been  defeated  and  hurled  back  upon  the  James 
river,  though  after  a  gallant  and  stubborn  resistance,  and  a  most  mas- 
terly retreat  Pope's  short  but  disaiitrons  and  disgraceful  campaign 
he^BOL  More  troops  were  demanded,  and  the  reign  of  terror  was  re* 
newed  with  greater  violence  than  evor  before.  Two  deigymen  from  the 
^  Union*' Skve  States,  who  had  been  upon  a  visit  to  Mr.  Y^lamdp 
OHAH,  were  arrested  on  their  w^  borne.  It  had  been  the  intention  to 
arrest  them  at  his  house,  and  to  seize  him  with  thorn.  Arrangempnts 
iwe  made  sabs^uently  to  e£Eect  his  arrestaepsd'ately,  and  officers  came 
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up  for  that  purpose  from  Cincinnati.  Mr.  V.'s  friends  rallied  to  his 
support.,  and  his  honsc,  and  all  approaches  to  it,  were  securely  guarded. 
For  several  weeks  he  sat,  up  or  lay  whole  night*?  in  his  day-clothes, 
fiegvlar  reports  of  the  arrival  of  all  trains  were  brought  to  him,  atid 
widl  and'  watch  kept  continuaUy  till  break  of  day.  Not  a  footfall 
npon  the  pavement  escaped  his  ear.  He  himsdi|  in^his  speech  at  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  in  February,  1863,  has  described  *Hhat  most  terrible 
<»f  all  apprehensions,  haanting  yoo,  walking  with  yoo,  abiding  with 
yoiH-the  fear  of  avrest^  I  felt  it,^  he  adds,  '^'when  night  after  night, 
in  my  own  house — which  one  of  the  noblest  of  Englishm^  told  me, 
whidi  my  father  told  me,  which  the  Constitution  of  my  country  told 
me,  was  my  castle — ^when  night  after  night  from  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
from  the  hour  when  the  gray  starlight  had  gathered  around  that  which 
should  have  been  a  peaceful  and  undisturbed  home,  until  day  dawned, 
I  watehod  in  suspense  tor  every  footfall  upon  the  pavcnient,  and  the 
aonnd  of  every  carriage  wliich  rumbled  along  the  street,  lest  some  ex- 
ecrable minion  should  dare  attempt  to  cross  the  thr^hoid  of  that  castle. 
*Not  while  memory  holds  a  seat  in  this  distracted  globe,*  shall  the  vigils 
of  those  terrible  nights  be  foigotten." 

The  intention  to  arrest  him  was  abandoned.  Meantime,  however,  he 
resolved  to  address  the  people  of  Bayton,  to  whom  he  had  not  spoken 
iiince  the  nrju  began.  It  Was  a  bold  movement,  exhibiting  the  highest 
aiptal  '  siff  well  as  physical  courage  ;  since  repeated  threats  had  been 
iiiile,  dnrihg  the  preceding  eighteen  months,  that  he  would  not  bo 
sfi^ed  to  speak;  and,  independent  of  this,  the  deed  of  assassination 
taof^t  easily  be  done  under  cover  of  darkness.  Tin  certain  as  to  the 
number  who  would  attend,  the  meeting  was  announced  for  a  public  hall 
in  the  city ;  but  as  evening  approached,  an  immense  concourse  of  people, 
numbering  some  eight  thousand,  assembled.  The  hall  was  speedily 
fflled  to  overflowing,  but  not  an  eighth  part  of  the  audience  could  gain 
entrance.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  south  side  of  the  beauti- 
fhl  stone  court-house  of  the  city;  and  thenca  Mr.  Vallandioham  ad- 
dressed the  vast  and  excised  multitude  for  nearly  three  hours,  in  a 
speech  which  was  received  with  exalted^  enthusiasm,  and  which,  when 
published,  called  forth  the  highest  encomiums.  *'  Elevated  in  tone,  states- 
manlike in  conception,  fiill  of  pathos,  and  pure  in  diction,**  said  the 
editor  of  the  Orisi$,  **  it  thiilb  the  reader  as  though  fresh  from  a 
Boman  Senate  in  the  hour  of  yBome*s  most  terrible  trials  for  freedom 
ttid  existence.**  At  the  close,  the  people  accompanied  htm  in  triumph 
io  his  home.  The  victory  was  won,  and  h»  was  secure.  One  passage 
enly  need  be  quoted  here : 

too,  have  awom'  to  aupport  the  Constltutton ;  and  more  tiban 
Utati  I  ham  done  it  I  demand  that  aQ  men,  from  the  komblert  eitiien 
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up  to  the  Fnndenty  shall  be  made-  to  obey  it  likewise^  Jbi  no  otiier 
way  can  we  hare  liheitj,  order,  aecniitj,  J.  waa  bom  -a  freonum.  I 
ehaU  die  a  freeman.  It  it  appointed  to  aU  men  onee  to  ^e|  and  death 
never  cornea  too  aoon  to  one  in  the  diadiaige  of  iiia  daty..  I  hare 
choaen  my  conise — ^have  punued  it-^bnve  adhoced  to  it  to  tfaia  ^onr, 
and  wHl  to  the  end»  regardless  of  ranscquencea.  Hy  opinions  are  im- 
movable; fire  cannot 'melt  them  out  of  me.  I  scorn  tbe  mob^  I  defy 
arl>itrary  power.  I  may  be  imprisoned  for  opinion's  sake — ^never  for 
crime,  never  be  cause -feke  to  the  country  of  my  birth,  or  disloyal  to  the 
Conatitution  which  I  worship.  Other  patriots,  in  other  ages,  have  suf- 
lered  before  me.  T  may  die  for  the  cause :  be  it  so ;  but "  the  immortal 
fire  shall  outhu^t  the  humble  organ  which  conveys  it,  and  the  breath  of 
liberty,  like  the  word  of  tlie  holy  man,  wiU  not  die  with  the  prophet, 
but  survive  him.*^  And,  meantime,  men  of  Dayton,  the  opinions  which 
I  entertain,  the  deep  oonviotiona  that  control  me  in  that  eonrse  which, 
befo^  Almighly  God,  I  believe  can  alone  maintain  the  Constitution  and 
vcistote  the  XTnion  as  oar  fathers  made  it>  I  never,  never  will  yield  upw 
K^ther  height  nor  depth,  neither  death  nor  life^  nor  principaUtiesy  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come— no»  nor  the  kniie  of 
the  assassm,  shall  move  me  from  my  finn  purpose.** 

In  September  he  was  nominated  the  sixth  time,  and^  by  aodamaEtion, 
as  the  Bmocratic  candidate  for  Congress.  He  accepted  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress, and  referring  to  the  dangorn  of  the  canva«?a  and  the  thi^eats  that 
ho  woviM  not  be  permitted  to  speak  in  certain  localities,  said  :  "Let  it 
bo  understood,  once  for  all,  that  wherever  m  any  part  of  any  county  in 
the  district  it  is  deemed  convenient  and  proper  to  antiounce  a  Demo- 
cratic meeting,  it  will  be  /uld ;  and,  God  wUUmjy  I  wiii  address  it." 
He  made  his  decla^tioo  good,  canvassing  cveiy  county,  and  addressing 
huge  and  enthusiastlo  meetingB  of  the  people.  But  since  the  electipu 
uirlSOCH  n  hostile  Legislature  had  <^ngcd  the  ^stiict^  adding  thereto  a 
opunty  giving  always  an  overwhelming  Abolition  majority.  The  sole 
gferogglc,  thevefore^^W  to  cariy  his  original  district^  and  in  this  he 
succeeded  by  a  laigely  increased  majority. 

The  fiill  elections  in  all  tiie  States  resulted  in  Democratic  trinmphs* 
The  reign  of  terror  was  brokefa  down  and  free  q[»eech  once  more  se- 
cured. ■  Mr.,.YiitiiAHnroHAM  addressed  many  immense  meetings  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana, eontinuing  his  labors  up  to  the  day  of  his  departure  for 
Washinjsfton.  He  was  everywhere  received  with  extraordinary  honors 
and  enthnsiasra.  But  at  one  of  these  meetings  in  Indiana,  arrange- 
ments V,  ere  made  by  the  Governor  and  United  States  Marshal  to  arrest 
him  on  his  way  home  at  night.  His  friends  nrged  that  under  cover  of 
darkness,  he  should  be  tnkon  in  a  earria|gfe  past  the  point  where  tlie  ar- 
roat  was  ^ to. be.  made  i  but  he.  attswiict^,  "  Icame  by  the  cai^  mid  iu 
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tfiat  way  I  mean  to  ratnrn,  arrested  or  not — so  help  me  God."  He  took 
the^  tnin,  and  although  the  marshal  and  a  company  of  soldiers  were  at 
the  depot,  no  arrest  was  attempted.  He  subaeqnenUy  addressed  a 
meeting  near  the  same  place  and  upon  the  same  road,  but  was  not  even 
threatened.  Soon  after  thb  an  elegant  gold-headed  cane  was  presented 
.to  him,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  by  the  ladies  of  Dayton.  Eeply- 
ing  to  the  address,  be  referred  in  fitting  but  delicate  terms  to  his 
mother,  saying:  If,  indeed,  sir,  I  hare  exhibited  any  of  the  high  qual- 
ities of  couraw,  fortiliido,  and  immovable  devotion  to  the  ooou  and 
THE  niGUT,  which,  on  behalf  of  tliese  ladies,  you  have  so  kindly  attrib- 
uted to  me,  it  is  to  one  of  their  own  sex,  more  than  to  any  other 
human  agency,  that  I  am  indebted  for  them — my  mdthkr.  lu  eliild- 
hood,  ill  boyhood,  and  in  vouLh,  in  tl<c  midst  of  xnaiiv  trials,  from  her 
ieaciiings,  and  by  her  example,  1  liav  e  learned  those  lessons  and  formed 
the  character  and  habits — ^if  it  be  so — ^which  fitted  me,  with  courage 
and  endurance,  and  un&ltering  faith,  to  struggle  with  the  terrible  times 
In  the  midst  of  which  we  live." 

The  Thirty-Seventh  Congress  met  In  third  session,  in  December. 
From  May  down  to  that  period,  scarcely  any  thing  but  disaster  had 
befallen  .tike  Federal  arms.  The  dectiona  had  neariy  all  terminated 
adversdy  to  the  Adminiateation.  All  was  alarm,  almost  terror.  Arbi- 
trary ^irresta  were  sospended;  Forts  Wuren  and  La&yette  and  other 
Bastiles  gave  np  their  prisoners ;  and  lltfr.  Seward  graciously  announced 
in  an  official  dispatch,  the  return  of  the  country  to  its  "  nv)rnial  eoudi- 
tiOD,**  when  all  citizens  niicfht  freel}'  oppose  and  criticise  the  measures 
and  conduct  of  the  in> n  in  power.  But  one  more  effort  was  yet  to  be 
essayed  against  Richmond.  The  fortunes  of  battle  were  committed  to 
the  **  weak  but  presumptuous  Bumsidc,"  who,  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, for  five  hours,  with  frantic  reckleflanesS)  drove  on  his  colmnna 
against  the  Confederate  intrenchnpents,  and  at  night&U,  after  the  loss 
of  fourteen  thousand  of  hia  best  troops,  liad  earned  the  weUrdeserved 
cognomen  of  ''The  Batchw  of  Frederidabaxg."  The  day  before  the 
battle,  Ifr.  YALLAHoiaHAM  had  arrived  in  l^w  YoHc  Aflbirs  were 
now  changed;  and  accepting  a  proffv^d  serenade  at  the  New  York 
Hotel,  he  addressed  a  vety^Iaig^  assembly,  and  there,  amid  great  ap- 
plause, fint  uttered  tiie  word  ^'  Fback"  in  public  meeting  in  that  city. 

Returning  to  Waabington,  he  found  the  Administration  and  their 
friends  in  Congress  casting  about  for  some  mode  of  escape  from  the 
fstniirgle,  with  snfety  to  them»e1veK.  Negotiation,  anuistice,  mediation, 
peace,  were  tK>  longer  treasonable  words.  At  tlus  time  he  introduced  a 
series  of  resclutions  in  favor  of  peace  and  reconstruction,  and  in  con- 
demnation of  the  doctrine  of  "State  suicide  or  extinguishment,  '  and 
also  ef.ajyl.atitomp^  direct  or.  iadir&ci,  to  supersede  the  existing  coosti- 
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tulioual  government,  by  a  dictatorship.  One  of  those  resoluliuiis  vv;4S 
an  ahnost  litcr^  transcript  of  &  motion  concemiog  tho  American  -waXf 
madeia  the  British  Hotue  of  CommonB,  by  tiie  Marqids  of  GranBy,  in 
Novemiber,  1797^d  rejected  by  a  vote  of  S43  to  86|'iii  the  third  year 
of  that  war. 

The  Ohnsfmas  recess  of  1863  soon  after  occnrredf  and  memb^n  sepa- 
rated. Reaasembling  in  Janoary,  the  drawn  battle  at  Mnrfr^esboro  and 
the  costly  bnt  total  fiulnre  before  Yicksburg  had  been  added  to  the 
long  list  of  disasters.  Abont  this  time  Mr.  Y.  was  approached  by  letter 
and  personal  intervieY^,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  infin- 
ential  supporters  of  the  Administration,  to  ascertain  wbether  some 
means  could  not  bo  devised  to  bring  about  a  cessatibn  of  hostilities 
through  foreign  mediation,  leaving  the  terms  of  adjustment  to  foreign 
aAHration.  Whatever  the  desij^n  of  iliis  proposition,  the  effect  and 
issue  were^  palpable — final peaceahh  separation.  Mr.  Y.  was  read^  arid 
anxious  for  any  thing  which  would  stop  the  war,  nii<i  believing  that  me- 
diation would  ^t  that  time  be  "  the  speediest,  easiest,  most  graceful 
mode*'  of  efifedang  his  object^  he  agreed  to  support  it,  bnt  rtjected 

arbitration**  as  both  impracticable  aod  dangerous^  insisting  that  ''the 
people  of  the  several  States  here,  at  home,  mast  be  the  final  arbitrators 
of  the  great  qnarrel  in  America ;  and  the  people  and  States  of  the  North- 
vest,  the  mediators  who  shonld  stand,  like  the  prophet,  betwixt  the 
living  and  the  dead,  that  the  plagne  of  disnnion  might  be  stayed.^ 
Pending  thi»  corro^ondcnce  and  conference,  he  addressed  the  House 
on  the  14th  of  January,  reviewing  the  great  Civil  War  from  the  begin- 
mng  to  that  date,  and  maintainhig  the  practicability  and  neco<!<;ity  of  re- 
con&tniction  through  peace  and  compromise.  The  speech  was  lisitened 
to  by  the  House  and  crowded  galleries  with  the  profonndest  attention; 
and  when  pubUshed,  found  millions  of  readers  and  admirers.  A  polit- 
ical enemy  describing  the  delivery  of  it,  wrote:  "He  waxes  m  )re 
earnest  as  he  approaches  the  key  note  of  his  harangue,  and  wltli  an 
energy  and  force  that  makes  every  hearer — as  his  moral  naUu'e  revolts 
from  tho  briber-^Msknowledge  all  the  more,  the  splendid  force  with 
which  the  tempter  mges  his  cause,  witii  flAahing  eye  and  livid  featorea 
and  eadended  hand,  trsmbllug  with  the  passion  of  his  utterance,  he 
hurls  the  climax  of  his  threatening  argument  again  upon  the  Republican 
side  of  the  House;  '  Believe  me,  and  accept  it  as  you  did  not  the  solemn 
warnings  of  yean  past^  lAs  day  whieh  dividea  the  North  from  the  Souths 
Aat  idf4a$ne  day  decreet  eternal  divorce  between  the  Went  and  ike  JSatt*  ** 
JSp^  that  part  of  the  speech  which  he  himself,  no  doubts  prefeired  to  any 
©tbftf.  was  tho  following: 

"I  had  rather  my  right  arm  were  plucked  from  its  socket  and  cast 
ivio  eternal  burnings  thao^  with  my  oonviciionsi  to  haw  thus  defiled 
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my  soul  with  the  giiilt  of  moral  perjuiy.  Sir,  I  was  not  tanolit  in  tliat 
school  which  proelnims  that  ^a!l  is  fair  in  politics.'  I  h>;i1  hr,  althor, 
mid  dotoj*t  tin:*  ex(;i'r:il>le  maxim.  1  staii)|)  n]i'«n  it.  No  kSlale  cuu  en- 
dure a  ,<iiigK;  geiicration  vvlmsc  jnililit:'  inoii  prnctisf'  it.  Whoever 
tcftchcs  it  is  a  corrupter  of  joutli.  VVliut  we  most  want  in  these  times, 
and  at  all  times,  is  honest  and  independent  public  men.  That  man  who 
is  dishonest  in  politics,  is  not  honest  at  heart  in  any  thing;  and  some- 
times moral  cowardice  is  dishonesty.  Do  right ;  and  trust  to  God,  and 
tnzth,  and  the  people.  Perish  office,  perish  honors,  perish  life  itself — 
but  do  the  thing  that  is  right,  and  do  it  like  a  man.  I  did  it  Oer* 
tainly,  sir,  I  could  not  doubt  what  he  must  suffer  who*  dare  defy  the 
opinions  and  passions,  not  to  say  the  madness,  of  twenty  miilions  of 
people..  Had  I  not  read  history?  Did  I  not  know  human  nature? 
But  I  appealed  to  Time;  and  right  nobly  hath  the  Avenger  answered 
me." 

Tie  rejected  utterly  at  that  time,  both  in  jniviite  lottci-s  and  inter- 
views, and  ill  Lis  sjiecoL,  the  idea  of  final  separation  as  tlio  f'V'ject  of  a 
cessation  of  liostilitics ;  and  in  this  he  uttered  but  Ihe  almost  universal 
sentiment  ot"  the  Democratic  party.  lie  believed  that  the  Admiuihtra- 
tiou  was  tlien  willing  to  make  pciice  upon  the  btisis  of  such  separation, 
and  only  desired  to  have  their  opponents  commit  themselves  to  the  same 
policy^  thereby  sharing  the  odium  and  relieving  them,  in  part,  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  act  Failing  in  this,  they  rallied  late  in  January, 
and  resolving  upon  a  more  "  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war"  than  ever 
before,  resorted,  at  last,  to  a  formal  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus, 
an  indemnity  to  the  President  and  all  under  him,  and  the  Conscription. 
At  the  same  time  a  fomidable  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  scheme  of 
a  new  "  conservatife"  party  to  supersede  the  Democratic  organization 
and  oppose  radicalism,  but  support  the  war.  This  time  the  movement 
was  to  comprehend  a  portion  of  the  Abolition  or  *' Ikpnldican"  party; 
and  chief  among  its  leadei-s  were  to  be  Tliurlow  Weed  and  William  H. 
Seward.  Mr,  V.  could,  at  that  time,  'obtain  no  o[)|)'irtnnity  to  address 
a  public  inr-ttinof  in  New  York;  but  being  invited  to  speak  in  Newiirk, 
New  Jersey,  very  ue^r  to  the  former  city,  he  gladly  availed  lilmself 
of  the  occasion  to  denounce,  in  the  severest  tenns,  the  proposed  anrange- 
ment  Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  speech,  it  is  certain 
that  the  movement  utterly  failed. 

Meantime,  in  Congress,  all  the  various  war  measures  were  pi^ed  to 
the  utmost  The  Conscription  bill  called  forth  a  vehement  debate.  By 
accident  it  bad  passed  the  Senate  without  opposition,  while  in  the  House 
it  was  announced  that  no  debate  would  be  allowed,  and  the  previous 
(question"  was  moved,  to  force  an  immediate  vote  upon  it.  But  the 
minority  were  resolved  to  bo  heard,  and  by  porHamentary  mancsuvie 
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cttUed,  in  cant  pbtMe,  t^fiUibtutenng,"  eompelled  the-  mijoirity  to  yield 
the  pomt  of  disetusioii.  and  amendment  One  of  the  ablest  debates 
^er  heard  in  the  HDose  of  Representatives  ibUowed.  Crittenden,  Pen- 
dleton, .Yoorfaeesr  Biddle,  and  oth^  pn*  fbrdi  thmr  whole  strength 
Mr.  Vallaitdiobak  addi^ed  the  Hopse  at  night  on -the  Sdd  of  Febm. 
aiy,in  a  speech,  nnprepared  and  witbont  a  single  noteexciept  tbc  paging 
of  the  extracts  wMeh  he  read,  but  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Voor- 
bees,  "held  the  House  >8pel!-boufjd many  upon  l)otli  sides  regar^ng 
it  as  his  ablest  Ooogressional  efibrt,  surpassing  in  argameutative  foDoe 
and  concise  vehemence,  his  speoeli  of  the  14tli  of  January.  His  rebuke 
of  an  Administration  member,  for  an  offensive  iutemiption  soon  after 
he  took  the  floor,  called  forth  applause,  for  the  first  time  for  him  in  that 
Congress,  from  the  galleries.  The  bill,  unconstitutiouiil  and  odious  as 
it  'still  is  as  an  act  of  Congress,  was  stripped  of  some  of  its  worst 
features.  Thus  much,  at  least,  was  g^ed  by  the  debate ;  though  at 
last  the  dumb  doqnence  of  nwnbers^  prorailed  against  the  vehement 
onitoiy  of  Ttrath. 

During  the  session  he  had  occasion  tovdefend  his  speech:  of  the  20th 
of  Febm^,  1861,  and  the  constitutional  amendments  in  support  of 
which  it  was  delivered,  from  the  gross  perrernons  of  a  colleague ;  and 
just  at  the  close  of  the  session,  to  reply  to  a  personal  assault  and  lelhte 
a  petty  &lsebood  repeated  in  the  House  by  another  colleague. 

The  day  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
and  was  theif  first  entertained  at  dinner  at  the  Crirard  House;  theii  in 
the  evening,  he  briefly  acidresscd  an  immense  concourse  of  people  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  and  i\na\W.  later  at  night,  partook  of  the  elegant  hos- 
pitalities of  the  "  Phiiadeiphia  Club."  Visiting  New  Yorlr  r-ity  next, 
he  addressed  a  large  and  enthusiastic  assemblage  at  the  ruoais  uf  the 
Young  Men's  Democratic  Union  Association,  in  a  speech  devoted  to  a 
leviow  of  the  legislation,  of  the  session  which  had  just  closed  (especially 
el  the  Oonsaiption  act)];  and  a  fuller  derelopment  of  his  theory  or  plan 
of  leeonstrdetion  tbrough^eace'  and  nc^tiaftion.  Tho  next  day  he 
posited  Albany von  inntation  for  political  conference,  and  a  day  or  two 
later  Spoke  ai  a  Demoerstie  meeting  in  Stamford,  Oonnectlcut,  in  support 
of  Thomas  BL  ;S^mour,  then  a  candidate  for  Grovemor  of  that  State. 
Returning  home^  pn  the  18Ul  of  Marph,  he  was  met  at  the  depot  by 
thousands  of  his  constitaents,  and  borne  amid  great  cheering  to  the 
cooft^house,  wh^  he  was  h<mored  with  an  enthusiastic  reception, 
which  he  duly  acknowledged  in  a  brief  address,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  f5aid :  "  I  would  resist  no  law  by  force,  but  would  endure  almost 
every  other  wrung,  as  long  as  free  discussion,  free  assemblages  of  the 
people,  and  a  free  Fallot  remain;  but  the  nnjuieiit  they  are  attacked,  I 
YiMld  leaist.''   tAoaim  aSbegf^^  M^xwf  huge  meeting  in  HamUton,  he 
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vindicated  the  right  of  the  people  iu  ki-cp  and  bear  arms,  and  dciM  nmcod, 
ill  just  ;itnl  indiguant  terms,  a  recent  military  order,  "  Number  io,''  for- 
bidding citizens  to  purchase  arms  or  aiuinuuitiou.  ilc  declared  it  to  be 
in  direct  conflict  with  General  Order  Number  One,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  George  Washington  commanding/'  and  conclnded 
thus :  ^'  Sir,  I  repeat  now  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  programme  for 
these  times :  try  every  question  of  law  in  your  courta,  and  evciy  ques- 
tion of  politics  before  the  people,  and  through  the  ballot-box ;  maintain 
your  constitutional  civil  rights,  at  all  hi^ards,  against  military  usurpation. 
Let  there  be  no  resistance  to  law,  bnt  mecit  and  repel  all  mobs  and  mob 
violence  by  force  and  arms  on  the  spot.** 

During  the  month  of  April  lie  addressed  laif  e  pnblic  meetings  in 
various  parts  of  the  State ;  and  in  a  bold  and  candid  letter  to  a  gentle- 
man of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  uri^cd  that  antaqcmism  wa.«  tlio  great 
eli'nient  of  party  onilinsiasia  and  btrcngth  ;  and  that  as  the  Administra- 
tion were  now  contending  solely  lot-  anitii  nral  a  stronn  fjovernment 
throuffh  war,  and  failing,  in  that,  then  disanion,  h^  A\\  )>i>iiov  ami  duly 
re*|uircd  that  the  Democratic  party  should  put  itself  in  direei  antago- 
nism by  dcclariug  at  once  for  UnMn  and  wnstitutUmal  liberty  thrmgh 
on  honoTohU  peace. 

Meantime  the  renewed  conspiracy  of  the  Administration  to  suppress 
fireedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  to  break  down  all  party  oppo- 
ution,  and  thereby  to  perpetuate  their  power  by  force,  became,  every 
day,  more  and  more  palpable.  For  obvious  reasons,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  Northwest  should  be  first  cn^hed,  nm]  the 
Korthwestcm  States  reduced  to  the  subjugated  condition  of  the  Border 
Slave  States.  A  fit  instrument  for  this  execrable  work  was  speedily 
found.  '  Ambrose  E.  Burnsido,  "  a  name  Infamous  forever  in  the  eai-s  of 
all  lovers  of  constitutional  lilicrty,"  was  sent  out  from  Washin^^ton, 
reeking  with  tlie  blood  of  his  own  nicu  massacred  at  PredericLslnuii:^  us 
commander  or  military  satrap  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  com- 
prising the  States  of  Keiitueky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  IHinois.  A  native 
of  Indiana,  but  of  New  England  parentage,  and  ''raised'  in  lihode 
Island ;  weak  in  intellect  and  with  an  hereditary  taint  of  hypochondriac 
insanity ;  a  renegado  from  the  Democratic  party ;  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  servile  in  his  sycophancy  to  power,  he 
entered  tipon  Ms  task  with  the  violence  of  a  military  fanatic,  and  at  the 
sande  time,  the  superserviceable  zeal  of  a  minion  eager  to  antidpato  the 
secret  desires  of  his  master,  and  earn  the  approving 

"Hubert,  1  love  thee ; 
Well,  rU  not  say  what  I  intend  for  tfaee^" 

Inc^ble  of  public  ^p»eaking,  his  first  appearance,  nevertheless,  was 
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88  an  orator  at  an  Abolition  meeting  at  Hamilton  ;  his  next,  as  author 
of  "  Order  Thirty-Eight,"  with  which  his  name  will  forever  remain  as- 
sociated, it  waa  a  comprehensive  and  sweeping  edict,  under  which 
eveiy  lad;  of  atrocity  aad  outrogc,  incladin^  murder  itself  could  be  and 
vm  piBrpetrated.  For  the  first  time  a  permanent  ''military  comtbia- 
aion**  for  the  trial  of  citizena.  Men  and  iromen,  was  eataUiahed  m  a 
State  not  in  insarrection,  and  wl^ere  the  process  of  the  courts  never  for 
«  moment  had  been  intemipted.  One  of  the  earliest  victims  was  a  dell- 
cate  and  elegant  lady  from  Eentacky,  and  soon  the  Inilitary  prisons  were 
crowded.  Fall  of  the  insolence* of  his  satrapy,  BnrnBide  resolved  to 
arrest  Mr.  Vallahdiohax.  The  State  Convention  had  beeq  fixed  for 
the  11th  of  Jnne.  Aware  of  the  purpose  and  plan  to  subjugate  the 
Northwest,  that.cfpntleraan  had,  alon.^  with  others,  labored  enrnestly  to 
anticipate  the  movement^  by  I  rinunnr'^  the  convention  forward  to 
April,  and  making  nominations  before  the  conspiracy  wa.s  ready  for 
development.  He  expected  to  be  nominated  for  Governor,  aud  was 
satisfied,  that  if  the  Democratic  party  should  place  its  candidates  before 
the  people,  and  open  the  political  campaign  first,  neither  himself  nor 
any  one  else  wonid  be  molested.  TJnfortanately,  the  proposition  failed 
by  a  tie-vote  in  the  comnuttee.  In  the  last  week  in  April,  a  third 
**  General  Order**  was  announced  at  Indianapolis,  ezpresdy  forbidding, 
in  BO  many  words,  any  criticism  of  the  policy  or  conduct  of  the  Admin- 
istneUon.  Mr.  Vallaitoigham  was  at  the  time  in  Columbus,  and  ira> 
mediately  held  a  consnltation  with  a  number  of  his  friends,  declaring 
to  them  that  the  crisis  had  now  arrived,  and  that  some  one  must  take 
the  responsibility  of  meeting  it  at  once,  and  endure  the  conseqnenees. 
It  was  material  to  ascertain  whether  the  spirit  of  the  people  wa.s  utterly 
broken,  and  ready  for  unlimited  aud  slavish  submission.  Accordingly, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  meeting  for  Thursday  evening,  the  30th  of  April, 
should  be  held  in  front  of  the  State  Hous».;  and  here,  in  a  calm  and 
well-considered  speech,  he  announced  his  firm  purpose  to  criticise  and 
condemn  any  and  all  acts  And  policies  of  the  party  and  men  in  power, 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  they  'deserved  censure,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  mMiner  and  with  the  same  freedom  as  in  times  past  If  it  be 
really  the  design  of  the  Administration,**  said  he»  '*to  force  this  issue, 
then  come  arrest^  come  imprisonment,  come  exile,  come  death  itself 
I  am  ready  here  to-night  to  meet  it"  But  it  was  not  for  this  speech 
that  he  was  to  be  molested.  Bnmside  bad  made  other  arrangements, 
better  suited  to  his  narrow  intellect  and  crooked  propensities.  Mr.  Y. 
bfcd  at  first  declined  to  speak  at  the  Mount  Vernon  meeting  to  be  held 
on  the  li^t  of  May  ;  but  fiuallv,  the  day  before,  had  yielded  to  the  ur- 
gency of  a  special  messenger  sent  down  to  him  at  Columbus.  Hi»  pre»- 
etnt,  tiieiefore,  was  almost  accidental;  bat  his  name  had  been  an- 
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oooncedy  and  Burnside  had  ordered  two  of  jus  subaltern  officers  to  aikrip 
themselres  of  their  uniforms,  and  attend  the  meeting  in  the  disguise  ^of 
citizen's  clothes  as  spies,  and  report  his  speech.*  He  spoke  briefly  and 
without  f'pecial  effort  Eetuming  homi  the  neit  daj»  he  first  heard 
rumors  of  his  intended  arrest  On  Sunday,  the  Sd  of -May,  they  be- 
came mor^  rife,  and  his  friends  proposed  to  oigahize  to  resist  as  in  the 
year  precedinc^,  but  he  declined,  saving,  that  if  this  were  done  now,  he 
shoulil  be  agairi  obliged  to  rernuiu  in  Dayton  all  summer,  and  thus  be 
unable  to  canvass  the  Stato  ;  since,  if  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Admin- 
istration to  arrest  hi  in,  it  would  be  efl'ectcd  the  first  time  he  should 
leave  home,  and  when  ho  would  be  incapable  of  resistance.  On  the  4th, 
an  iVduiinistration  journal  announced  that  officers  had  been  sent  up  in 
disguise  to  Monnt  Vernon  to  watch  and  report  him,  and  that  he  would 
hare  trouble.  At  half-past  tw6  o'clock  the  next  morning.  May  5, 1863, 
he  was  aroused  firom  bis  slumbers  by  a  loud  knocking  at  his  front  door. 
Bising  and  ini^uiring  from  the  window  what  was  wanted,  the' officer  in 
command  of  the  detachment  of  soldiers,!  aQSwered  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  General  .Bim^ide  to  arrest  him.  Mr.  Y.  denied  the  right  of  mili- 
tary arrest,  and  refused  to  come  down.  After  repeated  threats  to  shoot, 
intermingled  with  entreaties,  the  officer  ordered  the  £ront  door  to  be 
forced^  but  it  was  found  too  strongs  and  a  door  in  the  rear  was  finally 
broken  down  with  an  axe,  and  next  the  door  of  an  upper  bedchamber, 
and  finally  a  third  door  opening  into  the  room  where,  after  dressing, 
h^had  retired.  The  house  was  now  full  of  soldiers,  thoui,^h  the  offi- 
cer in  command  had  not  ventured  himBclf  to  enter.  Half  a  score  of 
maskets  were  pointed  instantly  at  him,  whereupon  he  said,  "  You  have 
now  broken  open  my  house  and  overpowered  me  by  superior  force,  and 
I  am  obliged  to  surrender.*'  He  then  passed  out  through  the  shattered 
panels  of  his  doors  into  the  street ;  the  bugle  sounded  the  recall,  and^ 
surrounded  by  soldiery,  he  was  marched  to  the  depot,  and  thence  car- 
ried by  the  cars  to  Oindnnati,  where,  soon  after  daylight,  he  was  taken 
to  the  military  prison,  Kemper  Barracka,  Here  he  remained  lill  even- 
hog,  when,  by  order  of  Burnside,  who  had  become  greatly  ahurmed  lest 
there  should  be  a  popular  outbreak  and  ^cue,  he  was  hurried  across 
the  river  to  Newport  Barracks,  and  theA  locked  up  for  the  n%ht 
Next  mornincr  he  was  oblifred  to  witness  from  his  window  the  "  r'^ll- 
call"  at  reveille,  with  the  "  iStars  and  Stripes"  waving  over  him  and  ihu 
band  playing  "  Hail  Colurabia,  Happy  Land !"  Soon  after  he  wiis 
taken  again  across  into  Cincinnati,  and  thrust  before  the  military  com- 
mission, upon  a  "  Chaise  and  Specification,"  setting  forth  that,  in  vio- 

*  The  names  of  these  two  misoreanta  were  H.  R.  Hill  andJbihtt  A  Mieia% 
both  captaina  in  the  liStb  Begimeat  of  Ohio  Yoluatodra. 
f  Captain  Charles  &  Kuttoni,  of  Bumaids's  stalt 
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laftton  of  Order  Thtit3^£ight»  at  Moatit  Tetfion,  <«  the  let  of  May,  m  a 
public  epeedi'to  the  people,  he-had  dedand  tiie  war  to  be  eni«l  and 
mmeeessary  ;  not  waged  for*  the  preaervatioii  of  the  Union^  bat  for  the 
purpose  of  emahiu^  out-Uberfy  and  eieeting  a  deq>otiain— «  war  for  the 
freedom  of  thb  bhcka^  and  the  endavement  of  the  wlutea  ;  that  he  had 
denounced  Order  Thiity-EIglit  as  a  niiixpation  of  power,  anil  dechied 
that  the  sooner  the  people  should  inform  the  muicms W  usurped  power, 
that  they  would  not  submit  to  such  restrictioia  upon  their  itbertieB,  the 
better ;  and  had  asserted  that  he  waa  at  all  times  aod  npon  all  occa- 
aionp  rr-^olvod  In  rlo  what  he  co\itd  to  defeat  the  attempts  which  were 
beijQg  made  to  build  up  a  monarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  free  government, 
Snch  was  the  "  crime,"  and  none  other,  and  no  more,  upon  which  he 
was  t^)  be  mocked  with  a  '*  trial."  Denying  'the  authority  and  juris- 
dictiou  of  the  military  c  trniiiission,*  he  refused  to  plead ;  but  the  case 
was  ordered  to  proceed.  One  only  of  the  members  was  a  citizen  of 
Ohio ;  one  was  an  unnatuiaKxed  forei^  adreDturer ;  another  had  been 
convicted  of  being  the  keeper  of  a  disreputable  house,  while  the  Judge 
Advocate  subsequently  plead  guilty  to  certain  nimble  capeiings"  at 
the  transom  -light  of  a  liidy's  bed-chamber  in  the  Burnett  House.  They 
had  been  fitly  selected  for  their  work,  and  they  did  it  accordingly. 
Two  days  were  spent  nominally  in  the  **trial^'  at  the  - end  of  which 
Mr.  V.  presented  a  brief  and  pointed  "  protest,"  repeating  bis  denial  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Oourti  demanding  a  jodi^^  trial  byjiiiy,  attd 
vindicating  his  right  to  make  the  speech  for  wbich  ostensibly  he  had 
been  arrested.  Beyond  this  he  declined  to  sabniit  any  thing.  -The 
finding  and  sentence  of  the  militRry  fvimmission  were  not  made  public 
till  the  18th.  Meantime  he  bad  been  removed  to  the  Burnett  House 
(Burnsitle's  head-quartersX  where  in  room  "  246,"  in  the  attic,  be  was 
kept  under  a  strong  gUHrd,  who  were  ordered,  in  case  of  any  attempt 
at  rescue  or  escape^  to  put  him  to  death..  Similar  orders  had  been 
issued  tx>  his  captors  previons  to^his  arresL 

During  the  isw  hours  he  was  in  Eemper  Barracks  prison,  Mr.  Yal- 
LASDiOEAv  wrote  a  biief  addreiM  to  the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  and  found 
means  to  pass  it  out  -for  publication.  He  knew  that  the  olject  of  his 
arrest  was-  to  strike  terror  mto  others,  and  he  was  anxious  to  make  it 
known  that  he  himMlf  was  cahn  and  unmoved,  and  to  enjoin  upon  his 
Mends  to  ''  stand  finn  and  fitl&r  not  an  instant"  The  day  of  his  arrest 
was  one  of  intense  ezcitemrat  in  Dayton.   Thousands  thronged  the 

•  The  members  cf  this  ndlitarx  oommission  (which  sat  at  fhe  St  Chailes  Bes- 
tamnt  on  Third  fitreetX  ware  Brie.-Qen.  Robert  B.  Potter,  OoL  John  F.  Be  Cout^, 

Ltetit.-Col.  E.  R.  Goodrich,  Maj.  John  "Kfa'^m  ■R-nv.-n,  of  Kentucky,  MaJ.  .f.  I..  Van- 
Buren,  Mai  A.  H.  Fitch,  Capt  F.  M.  Xjdig,  and  Judge*AdTOcate  Gupi.  James 
Madison  Cutta. 
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street'?,  n\)f],  at  nightfall,  the  ngitatcd  ma?s  brolco  ont  Into  violence. 
But  iiK'aiitiinc,  Burns^'ide,  in  great' aiarm,  \\;u\  sont  up  scs  entl  companies 
of  soldii'i'js  Id  sujjpi'os^  the  disturbance,  and  the  next  day  declared  mar- 
tial law  throurhoiit  tlie  <-ountv.  More  than  thirtv  eitizen^^  wen'  arrcbLod 
and  dragged  down  to  the  military  prisons  ai  Cinciiinaii ;  aud  for  six 
weeks,  every  Democrat  of  Montgomery  was  at  the  marcy  of  an  inebri- 
ate militaiy  commandantb  Burnside^s  own  brutal  conduct  towards  the 
prisoners  was  consistent  with  his  real  character.  He  visited  them  more 
thau  once,  and  with  oaths  and  curses^  iand,  in  one  instance,  with  blows, 
vented  his  rage  npon  them.  During  the  whole  time  that  Mr.  Yait 
LANDioHAu  was  in  his  custody,  he  was  in  constant  fear  of  assassiiiation, 
or,  at  least,  of  a  popular  outbreak  and  rescue ;  and  while  his  prisoner 
enjoyed  c^dm  and  unbroken  slvimbers  aloft,  the  jailor  trembled  below, 
"afraid  for  the  terror  by  night"  A  guard  of  soldiers,  with  fixed  bay- 
onets, and  loaded  muskets,  marched  with  Mr.  V.  to  and  from  the 
"  Commispjon  "  and  a  sqnad  of  t^n  regtilars  Iv-ept  watch  day  and  nip^ht, 
over  liis  room,  while  sentinels  paced  the  j)avenient,s  ])eloAv.  The  author 
of  the  arrest  had  greatly  misread  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Nearly 
everywhere,  and  by  all  parties,  the  act  was  at  first  condemned.  But 
one  newspaper  ifi  New  York  city,  the  Daily  Tme'^;,  justilied  it.  Tra- 
iiicnsc  and  violent  public  meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country  ia 
denunciation.  Every  day  the  popular  indignation  grew  stronger  and 
more  intense.  It  had  been  Bumsiide*a  intention  to  arrest  all  the  chief 
Democratic  leaders  of  the  Northwest;  and  in  some  cases,  the  orders 
had  been  made  out.  In  alarm,  he  was  now  obliged  to  pause.  His 
attempt  soon  after  to  suppress  the  Chicago  called  forth  so  pow- 

erful an  insurrectionary  feeling,  that  the  President  was  forced  to  revoke 
the  order.  Thus,  through  premature  and  too  violent  development,  the 
whole  conspiracy  to  break  down  party  opposition  to  the  men  in  power,' 
and  subjugate  the  Northwest,  utterly  failed.  "Order  Thirty-Eight" 
died.  The  comiter-revolntion,  at  last,  fiiirly  set  in,  and  continned  wnth 
increasin^5f  violence,  till  the  Coiifederato  invasicm  of  Pennsyh^iiiia  and 
the  consequent  fall  of  Vicksburg  rov(  ised  the  wliole  riirrent,  and  re- 
vived the  failing;  fortunes  of  the  war-])arty  and  the  Adiuiuistration. 

Two  days  after  the  "  trial''  before  the  military  commission,  the 
Hon.  George  E.  Pugh,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Yallandioham,  moved  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  before  Humphrey  H.  Leavitt,  Judge  of  the 
tJnited  States  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio.  No  suspension 
of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  had,  at  that  time,  l^een  declared  under  the 
act  of  Congi'ess,  and  the  pretence  of  a  Presidential  right  to  suspend  it 
had  been  exploded.  Judge  Leavitt  required  that  notice  of  the  applica- 
tion should  be  first  given  to  BurnBide,-who  submitted  an  extraordinary 
paper,  justifying  the  act»  and  claiming  a  OQUstitutional  and  legal  right 
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to  commit  it,  as  military  conimfindant  of  iho  Dopartmcut  of  the  OTiio, 
>vliicli  iir'  chose  to  regai'i!  a  vast  camp,  c-vory  citizen  within  its  hmits 
beiiig  subject  to  militaiT  law.  'J"'he  casr  was  (*|)ei!etl  on  the  i.Uh,  by 
Mr.  Puj^h,  in  an  ai'guim'iit  of  'ywni  ability  and  ♦^oiisuiumate  eloquence. 
He  was  replied  to,  oil  beLali'  ui"  Burnside,  by  tw  o  mcmbei's  of  the  Cin- 
ciuuati  bar,  in  elaborate  speeches,  appropriated  aiid  modernized  from 
tlie  crown  lawyers  of  tUe  re^n  of  Charles  the  first  and  James  the 
Second.^  j^lr.  Pugh  rejoined  in  an  argntnent  of  even  greater  ability 
than  his  first ;  and  Judge  Leavitt,  after  two  or  three  days*  consideration, 
and  upon  consultation  with  Baniside,  refused  the  writ  upon  the 
groands — ^first,  that  the  arrest  was  legal;  and,  second,  that  though  it 
had  been  illegal,  it  was  ''morally  certain  that  the  writ  wonld  not  be 
obeyed,"  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  issued.  Not  since  the  days  of 
Empson,  Dudley,  or  Jcffi  eys,  had  such  judicial  servility  to  exectitive 
power  been  exhibited.  Never,  except  upon  the  trial  of  John  Hampden, 
in  the  ship-money  case,  was  a  like  "  opinion"  pronounced  from  the 
bench.  Let  a  single  sentence  suffice  :  "  The  sole  question,"  says  this 
most  riHiteous  judge,  "is  whether  the  arre-^t  wfis  legal ;  and,  as  before 
reinai'kc-d,  its  lenality  fJejyenrh  on  the  necessity  tnhirJ,,  existed  for  makiag 
it,  liud.  of  that  i:eia  ssuy,  for  the  reason  stated,  this  court  cannot  ju- 
dicially deteruiiiie.*'  Ami  yet  this  monstrous  doctrine  is  auionfj  the 
most  moderate  ulieraiices  of  the  opiuiou.  The  twelve  judges  of  the 
First  Charles  were  not  more  complaisant  *'  There  is  a  rule  of  law,"  said 
one  of  them,  '*and  a  role  of  government;  and  man):  things  which  may 
not  be  done  by  the  rule  of  law,  may  be  done  by  the  rule  of  govern- 
ment;" and  they  all  agreed  that  "when  the  good  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom  in  general  is  concerned,  and  the  whole  kingdom'  in  danger, 
the  king  is  the  sole  judge  both  of  the  danger,  and  when  and  how  the 
same  is  to  be  prevented  and  avoided."  The  Ihij^Iisli  jridL:;es  held  their 
offices  dnrinir  the  pleasure  of  their  master,  the  king.  The  American 
judge  held  his  for  life,  md  under  a  written  constitution,  which  expressly 
declared  that  no  citizen  should  be  arrested,  except  upon  due  process 
oflaw."f 

■  Two  days  afler  the  refusal  of  tlic  habeas  corpus,  the  "  sentence"  of 
the  military  commission  and  the  approval  of  it  by  Burnside,  was  made 
public,  ctUidemniMg-  Mr.  Yallanuigham  to  "close  couthieiiietit"  in  Fort 
Warreu,  Boston  haibor,  durhij^  the  war.    Impribuumeiit  on  the  Dry 

•  Their  names  were  Flamon  Eall  ancl  Aaron  F.  Perry. 

+  Jtidge  Leavitt,  whiie  a  member  of  Oungreas,  had  received  hia  appoiutment 
n&arljr  thirty  years  previously  from  President  Jackaon ;  but  soon  ^ter,  upoa  ttie 
ourrenoy  quoation,  deserted  him.  and  nvver  afterwards  claimed  to  be^  or  was  rec> 
ogoized  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party. 
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Toitngaa  laknds  had,  at  firat^  been  contemplated ;  and  many  believed 
that  sentence  of  death  had  been  Burnside's  original  parpose,  from  which 
he  was  deterred  alone  by  the  violence  of  the' popular  indignation  which 
the  arrest  had  excited.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  he  certainlv  in* 
nstcd  to  a  distinguished  gentleman  of  Cincinnati,  that  lie  might  justly 
pnt  Mr.  V.  to  death  for  a  speech  delivered  Fy  him  at  Batavifi,  in  April. 

On  the  l!)th  of  May,  Mr.  Vallandioiiam  wa.s  transforrcd  from  the 
Buriiett House  to  the  gunboat  "Exchange,"  then  lying  in  the  Ohio,  op- 
posite Cincinnati,  near  Newport  Barracks.  The  sameevcninLr  Abraliarn 
Liucolii  changed  the  "sentence,"  and  ordered  Bumside  to  aaud  him 
under  secure  guard,  to  General  iibsecran^,  to  be  by  him  put  beyond  the 
Federal  military  lines;  ordering  jfnrther  that  in  case  of  his  Tetnm  within 
the  lines,  he  should  be  arrested  and  kept  in  dose  custody  for  the  term 
originally  specified.  This  order  was  executed  a  day  or  two  after,  and 
he  arrived  by  rail  from  Louisville,  on  Sunday  night,  May  24,  at 
Bosecrans's  head-quarters,  Mnrfireesboro,  Tennessee.  By  that.  ofScer, 
after  a  few  moments  phiin  but  respectM  talk  npon  both  sides,  he  was 
properly  received  and  hospitably  entertained  &t  several  hours ;  and  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  SUSth,  under  a  numerous  guard  of  cavalry, 
left  for  the  Confederate  lines,  by  way  of  the  Shdbyville  pike,  halting  at  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Butler  till  daybreak,  and  then  resuming  the  march  to  the 
"  neutral  ground,"  where,  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Alexander,  he  break- 
fested,  while  the  Federal  officers,  under  a  flat!;  of  truce,  made  known  their 
purpose.  After  some  delay  they  returned,  and  he  was  taken  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  extreme  picket-Hue,  and  there  ?et  down  at  the 
house  of  Jeremiah  Odell,  first  in  presence  of  the  Federal  oihcers,  havin£r 
addressed  these  words  to  the  Confederate  soldier  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  meet  him :  I  am  ^  citizen  of  Ohio  and  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  here  within  your  lines  by  force  and  against  my  wilL  I,  therefore, 
surrender  myself  to  you  as  a  prisoner  of  war.**  He  knew  well  the 
shallow  object  of  Abraham  Lmcohi  in  banishing  him  within  the  Con- 
federate lines,  and  the  moment  it  was  announced  to  him  on  board  the 
gunboat  at  Cincinnati,  had' resolved  to  defeat  it  at  the  outset 

For  several  hours,  while  the  answer  of.  General  Bragg,  who  was  six- 
teen miles  distant,  was  being  obtained  to  the  question  whether  he  should 
be  received,  he  rejuaiued  in  the  "  neutral  ground."  Tliey  were  hours 
of  solittlde,  but  calmly  spent — the  bri«rht  sun  shining  in  the  clear  sky 
above  him,  and  faith  in  God  and  the  future  burning  in  Win  heart.  At 
noon,  a  l.tvur;ibio  answer  imviug  been  roturued,  he  was  received  witkm 
the  Confederate  lines,  and  pacing,  under  <»valry  escort,  through  nume- 
rous camps,  reached  Qeneral  Bragg's  head-quarters,  at  Shelbyville,  soon 
after  dusk.  Here  he  was  kindly  received,  and  directed  to  the  house  of 
Mr^  Eakin,  where  a  spadous  and  pleasant  room  had  been  provided  for 
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him.  "  I  retired  at  once,"  he  wrote  to  n  friend,  "  havin^^  slept  hut 
half  an  hour  siiico  Satarday  niglit,  and  was  awakened  early  iK;\t  iiiora- 
ing  by  the  rays  of  a  bright  Southern  sua  piercing  the  eastern  window 
of  my  room.  There  were  no  sentinels  at  my  door,  and  I  walked  ont 
unchallenged.''  In  ShclbyviUe  he  remained  a  week  in  almost  entire 
seclnsion,  passing  his  time  in  reading.  On  the  1st  of  June  he  was 
directed  to  report  on  parole,  to  G«nend  Whiting,  at  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina;  and  the  next  day  left  by  the  cars,  passing  through  TullahomSy 
Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  and  Bristol,  to  L3mchbui^,  where  he  was  met 
by  < '  I  uel  Robert  Ould,  the  Confederate  commissioner  of  prisoners^ 
iUld  by  iiim  a'"oompanied  through  Petersburg  to  Wilmington,  wlierc  he 
reported  to  (4ener;il  Wliitlug.  At  every  depot  from  Shelbyville  to  the 
rnd  nf  ]iifl  joupnoy  of  nmm  thah  a  tl^ousat.tl  mile?.,  largo  ^Tin-.T>or»  oP 

tlic  peoplo  were  assembled  to  Tiicct  lilmj  but  no  public  dcuiuii^t ration 
was  attempted,  and  he  passed  qnietly  to  his  destination.  Bef  t  r  leaving 
Ciuchmati,  hob?id  resolved  to  reach  Canada  at  the  earliest  moment;  and 
in  case  he  found  blockade-mnning  from  the  Eastern  port«  iinpracticable 
or  too  liazardous,  thcu  to  cross  the  iMississippi  and  laakc  hia  way 
through  Texas  to  Hatamoras,  and  theuce  by  steamer  to  Havana  and 
Halifax.  But  at  that  time  vessels  were  mnnuig  to  and  from  Wilmington 
almost  with  the  regularity  of  packets;  and  after  a  sojourn  there  of  a  few 
days,  he  took  passage  on  the  steamer  Comubia,"  Captain  Gayle,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June,  ran  out  in  safety  through  the 
blockading  squadron,  and  arrived  in  Bermuda  on  the  20th.  In  these 
quiet  and  very  pleasant  islands  he  remiuned  ten  days,  and  thence  by 
steamer  went  to  H^i^Eix,  landing  on  the  5th  of  July.  From  Halifax  by 
way  of  Truro,  he  travelled  to  Picton,  and  thence  by  steamer  up  the 
Gulf  and  River  Raint  Lawi-ence,  to  Qaebec,  wliere,  as  in  Bermuda  and 
at  Halifax,  he  >vas  cordially  and  honorably  received.  At  the-  (  "lub- 
House  he  was  tendered  and  aec-cpicd  a  very  liatid.somc  cnt-'i-taitmient, 
at  which  he  met  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  ,Q,eiitleiiicn  of 
Canada,  The  same  cvenino;  he  left  by  special  train  generously  pro\  ided 
for  him,  for  the  Clifton  iluiise,  Niagara  Falls,  where  he  arrived  ou  the 
15th  of  July,  after  a  journey  of  more  tiian  four  thousand  miles  by  land 
and  sea,  and. twelve  days  earlier  than  the  day  which  he  had  designated 
to  his  friends  previous  to  leaving  Cincinnati.  Of  the  incidents  and 
adventures  of  this  long  journey  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  write. 

The  day  he  left  for  the  South  upon  the  gunboat,  he  published  a  brief 
address  to  his  party  in  Ohio,  in  which  he  declared  that  in  vain  the 
malice  of  enemies  should  contrive  to  give  color  to  the  calumnies  and 
misrepresentations  of  the  past  two  years ;  that  no  order  of  banishment 
executed  by  superior  force,  could  release  him  from  his  obligations  or 
deprive  him  of  his  rights  as  a  mtiaien  of  Ohio  and  of  the  United  States ; 
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that  lie  should  maintaia  his  allegiance  as  sach  citizen,  wherever  ho 
might  be,  tall  his  return ;  and  that  meantime  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
people  of  Ohio,  not  cowering  for  a  moment  before  cither  the  throat 
or  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  would  in  eveiy  trial  prove  themselves 
worthy  to  bo  called  freemen. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Ohio  assembled,  at  Columbus, 
on  the  11th  of  June.  In  maby  respects  it  was  the  most  remarkable 
political  meeting  ever  held  in  the  United.  States.  Although  but  a 
delate  convention^  the  people  came  up  ^m  every  county,  to  tho 
number  of  more  than  twenty  thousand.  Even  from  parts  of  tlie  State 
traversed  by  railroads,  many  travel! (m1  iu  wagons,  and  biini;*ing  provisions 
with  them,  rainpcd  out.  At  daylight  OH  the  moniing  ot;  the  1 1th,  three 
se\'eral  orators,  froni  as  many  different  stands  in  the  State  llouseyard, 
were  haranguing  the  p(  '>{)lo.  Mr.  Vallandigiiam  was  nominated  for 
Governor,  by  a  vote  of  four  hundred  and  eleveu  to  thirteen,  and  tJie 
uomiuatiou  ratified  by  the  assembled  mulUtudes,  by  acclamation.  Un- 
fortunately, the  committee  on  resolutions  refused  to  make  the  direct 
issue  of  ?BACs,  aQd  chose  to  put  the  campaign  solely  upon  the  question 
of  personal  liberty — one  of  the  noblest^  cei'taiuly,  and  most  momentous 
ever  submitted  to  any  people.  Throughout  the  entire  canvass  it  was 
pressed  to  the  utmost^  but  the  subject  of  peace  almost  totally  ignored. 

In  every  State,  by  the  Democratio  and  Conservative  parties  and  press, 
the  nomination  was  hailed  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and  few,  at 
that  time,  doubted  his  triumphant  election.  But  when  he  had  arrived  at 
Niagara  Falls,  a  month  later,  all  was  changed.  The  invasion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  tho  viotorios  of  Gettyshiii*2;,  Vicksburg  and  'Port  Hnflson,  had 
revc?-scd  the  eount^^r-revulutioii  ;  the  ''rebellion"  was,  in  the  belief  of 
nineteen-twcutieths  of  the  people,  at  last  really  crushed  out,  aiKl  the 
whole  country  once  more  wfis  matlc  to  cry  aloud  for  war.  No  man  was 
more  cotiscious  of  the  imiuenst;  change  in  public  aftairs  and  the  popular 
sentiment  which  three  weeks  had  brought  forth,  than  Mr.  Vallanw- 
OQAM.  Yet  his  fixed  convictions  ;were  not  shaken  for  a  moment,  and  in 
the  "  Address  "  published  by  him  at  that  time,  he  alluded  to  the  subject 
in  these  words,  which  were  then  to  the  Republicans  foolishness,  and  to 
his  friends  a  stumbling-block.  But  he  knew  them  to  be  well  founded^ 
and  events  since  have  more  than  justifed  him : 

:'*  If  this  civil  war,"  he  wrote,  **is  to  terminate  only  by  the  snbjugar 
ti(m  or  submission  of  the  South  to  force  and  arms,  the  infant  of  to^y 
will  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  it  No,  in  another  way  only  can  it  be 
brought  to  a  close.  Travelling  a  thousand  miles  and  more^  through 
nearly  one^haif  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  sojourning  for  a  while  nt 
widely  different  points,  I  met  not  one  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  was 
not  resolved  to  periak  nither  than  yield  to  the  pr^ore  of  arms  even  in 
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the  mo?,t  riospcrato  extremity.  And  wliatovcr  may  and  niiist  bo  the 
varyino-  tbrtuni;  of  the  war,  in  all  whlck  1  recog'aizL'  tiic  hand  of  Provi- 
dence pointing  visibly  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  this  great  trial  of  the 
States  and  people  of  America,  //tey  are  better  prepared  now  every  way 
to  make  good  their  inexorable  purpose^  tlmn  at  any  period  sime  the  b&- 
ginning  of  the  sifuggU,  These  may  indeed  be  unwelcome  truths ;  hut 
they  are  addressed  only  to  candid  and  honest  men  " 

At  the  same  time,  nominated  while  still  in  the  Confederate  States, 
and  thus  honored  by  the  most  distinguished  testimony  of  public  confi- 
dence which  could  be  bestowed,  he  felt  constrained  to  accept  the^iasue 
just  as  it  had  been  tendered  in  th$  "<iplatform"  of  theOonyention ;  and 
for  the  mom 01  it  to  ignore,  though  never  to  retract,  his  well-known  and 
long-sdttled  opinions  and  convictions  upon  the  question  of  the  war  and 
peape.  And  this  poiution  he  consistently  maintained  throughout  the 
canvass;  alluding  again,  and  only  casually,  to  that  question,  in  the  letter 
of  July  31st,  to  the  Toledo  meeting,  in  this  language  :  "  Continual  war 
and  strife  are  the  forbid  den  fruit  of  our  political  Eden,  and  bear  still  tho 
primal  curse,  uttered  in  tones  liai  lcn-  than  the  voice  of  the  mighty 
cataract  in  whose  presence  i  now  write — In  Uie  day  tiutt  thou  eaiest 
thereof  thou  shall  surely  dk^ 

Soon  alter  Mr.  Yallandiohau's  arrest,  a  lai'geand  potential  indigna-, 
■lion  meeting  had  been  held  at  Albany,  New  York,  to  which  Governor 
Horatio  Seymour  had  addressed  a  remarkable  letter,  very  decided  and 
even  revolutionary  in  its  tone  and  language.  Strong  resolutions  were, 
adopted,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  transmit  them  to  Mr.  Lincoln,' 
calling  upon  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  dischaige  Mr.  Y.  from  iuiprlson- 
ment  The  Ohio  State  Convention  also  selected  a  committee  of  nine- 
teen, one  ftom.  each  Congi*essional  district,  composed  of  some  of  tho 
very  first  men  of  the  State,  to  present  to  Lira  the  resolution  requesting, 
not  as  a  favor  but  a  rirrlit,  tho  revocation  of  the  order  of  banishment. 
These  gentl^sraeii  rop;ihT-d  to  Washinn-ton,  and  in  |:>orrfon  discharged 
their  duty.  To  both  committees,  Mr.  Liiicoln  returned  separate  replies 
in  writipg,  jnstifyin'^  the  outrage,  and  inisiating  gravely  and  without  a 
"joke,"  upon  his  constitutional  right  to  commit  and  repeat  it.  In  these 
extraordinary  letters  he  maintained  the  whole  doctrine  of  military 
necessity,*'  insisting  that  the  Constitution  in  time  of  war,  varied  *'in  its 
application,"  from  the  Constitution  in  time  of  peace,  so  that  its  limita- 
tions upon  power,  and  the  rights  secured  by  it  to  the  States  and  the 
people  ceased,  in  cases  of  rebellion  and  invasion  involving  the  public 
safety,  to  be  applicable,  and  that  "  the  man  whom,  for  the  time,  the 
people  had,  under  the  Constitution,  made  the  commandoMn-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy,  was  tho  man'^  who  was  to  dedde  when  the  public 
safety  was  involved,  and  what  in  that  case  ought  to  be  done.   He  went 
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further,  and  forgetting  \m  iiigli  position  as  President,  resorted  to  delib- 
erate  falsehood,  sabterl^ge,  and  prevarication,  in  order  to  justify  the 
particular  act  of  which  the  committees  complained.  Wholly  ignoring 
the  charge  and  specification'*  upon  which  alone  Mr.  Yallandiohaic 
had  heen  arrested  and  subjected  to  trial  by  the  military  commission, 
and  conceding  in  so  many  words,  that  if  the  arrest  were  made  for  lan- 
guage addressed  to  a  publiv^  inoctiiig  in  criticism  of  the  Administration, 
or  in  condemnation  of  the  militmy  order  of  the  General, "  it  was  wrong," 
he  did  not  scmple  to  assert  that  Mr.  Y.  was  arrested  "  because  he  was 
la"horin^  with  some  effect, to  prevent  the  raipinp^  of  troops,  to  enconra^/e 
d('srrli<)ns  from,  the  nrmi/,  and  to  !*;avo  the  rebellion  without  an  adequate 
military  force  to  suppi(  ss  it."  No  such  charge  had  been  prci-erred 
against  him,  and  it  was  witliout  tlie  slightest  fonnrlation  in  truth. .  He 
repeated,  also,  the  false  ptfitonient  that  tiu  who  refused  the 

habeas  corpus,  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party  ;  and  in  his  re- 
ply to  the  Ohio  committee,  with  mingled  falsehood  and  hypocrisy,  and 
in  the  form  of  solemn  adjuration,  charged  the  man  who,  under  his  own 
edict,  executed  by  force,  was  absent  where  his  voice  in  self-defence  could 
not  be  heard,  with  complicity  with  armed  combinations  to  resist  the 
conscription  and  the  arrest  of  deserters,  and  with  numerous  acta  of 
assassination  which  he  declared  had  been  committed.  These  were 
his  words :  "  And  now,  under  a  sense  of  responsibility^  more  weighty 
and  enduring  than  any  whidi  is  merely  official,  I  solemnly  declare  my 
belief  that  this  hindrance  of  the  military,  including  maiming  and  mur- 
der, is  fine  totheconrsf  in  whirh  Mr.  Valt-andigham  has  been  engaged, 
in  a  LCi'c.itor  dogroo  tlian  to  any  other  caa^o  ;  and  is  due  to  hini  person- 
ally iu  a  greater  deureLs  than  to  any  other  one  man.  *  These  things  have 
been  notorious,  kiiowii  to  all."  And  yet,  while  they  constituted  di.stiiict 
and  ovei"t  acts  of  crime,  easy  of  proof  if  true,  they  formed  no  pait  of 
the  *^  charge  and  specification"  before  Bnmside^s  military  commission,  to 
prove  which  he  had  stripped  two  of  his  officers  of  their  uniform,  and 
sent  them  as  spies  to  Mt.  Yernon.  Bid  ever  officiU  insolence  and  men 
dadty  go  farther  t  Nor  was  this  all :  with  a  full  knowledge  that  Mr.  Yal* 
lAHDiaHAu's  speeches,  includingthe  very  one  for  which  osteasibly  he  Was 
arrested,  were  full  of  injunctions  to  ob^  all  laws  and  to  respect  all  right* 
ful  authority,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  hesitate  to  add  that  with  all  these  acts 
of  violence  and  resistance  "  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  (M  r.  V.)  had  never 
uttered  a  word  of  rebuke  or  counsel  against  them."  Yet  after  all  these 
assertions,  he  declared  in"  hi.s  reply  to  tho  An)any  committee,  and  re- 
peated it  in  his  letter  to  the  committee  from  Oliio,  that  Mv.  Vallan- 
diriiam's  arrtiait  "  had  been  for  prevent hn.  and  not  ff>r  punishment  j  not 
80  mu'di  for  what  had  been  done,  as  for  lohat  prolinhlji  would  be  done." 
He  concluded  his  letter  to  the  Ohio  committee,  with  an  ofl'er  to  revoke 
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the  order  of  banialimeiit,  upon  the  condition  that  the  several  members 
of  the  committee  should  bind  themsel^  to  certain  propositions  in 
miting  submitted  bj  him,  which  implied  nothing  less  than  support  of 
the  war,  and  indorsement  of  the  Administration;  bat  he  addtid,  with 
despotic  insolence,  that  "in  regard  to  Hr.  VAiLAimiGHAM  and  all  others, 
he  would  thereafter  as  theretofore,  do  so  much  as  the  public  safety  might 
seem  to  require.*'  To  the  propositions  thus  made,  the  committee  re- 
pHed  that  they  "  were  not  authorized  to  enter  into  any  bargains,  term^ 
contracts,  or  conditions,  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
cure the  release  of  Mr.  Vat.landioham."  The  entire  correspondence 
w  as  coiuiuoteil,  on  the  part  of  both  coumnttees,  with  great  dignity  and 
consuiniii.itc  abilily  ;  "uid  but  for  tiie  stirring  military  events  at  that 
time  tratis|)ii  lug  iu  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mississippi  ViiUu},  would  have 
produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  tlie  public  iniiid.  Bdt  dclasLve  and  un- 
substantial successes  in  the  field  had  revived,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
popular  deliriiun  of  war;  and  again,  amid  arms,  as  well  reason  as  laws 
were  silent 

In  August,  Mr.  Yailakdigham,  after  a  brief  tour  down  the  lakes  and 
the  BiverSt  Lawrence  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  selected.  Windsor,  in 
Canada  West^  opposite  Detroit,  Michigan,  as  Ms  place  of  sojourn.  It 
was  easy  of  access  and  conrenicnt  for  communication  witli  Ohio  and 
the  Nortliwest ;  while  the  beaiutiful  Detroit  River  and  Lakes  Erie  aiid 
St.  Clair,  foil  of  fish  and  fowl,  and  the  thick  forests  around  abounding  iti 
game,  could  afford  healthful  exercise  for  the  body,  and  pleasure  to  the 
mind.  Ho  arrived  on  the  24tb,  nnd  the  next  day  was  visited  by  a  large 
delegation  of  his  fellow-ciiizens  from  Detroit,  wlio  gave  hiin  a  cordial 
welcome.  "How  priceless  is  this  exile,''  said  the  geritlcman  sciccted  to 
speak  on  bchah*  of  the  delegation,  "since  it  has  caused  the  usurpei-s  of 
power  to  pause  in  their  mad  career,  and  haa  nerved  the  aim  aud 
aroused  the  Tig^lance  of  freemen  to  defend  the  great  cornerstone  of  free 
institi^ions— free  speech  smd  a  free  press !"  Mr.  V.  replied  in  appropri> 
ate  terms,  but,  with  rare  delicacy  and  forbearance,  declined  to  speak  in 
personal  denunciation,  in  a  foreign  country,  of  those  by  whom  he  had 
been  so  deeply  wronged.  **  Claiming  the  fullest  right  at  home,*'  he 
said,  to  criticise  and  condemn  the  men  and  acts  of  the  Administrar 
tion,  and  meaning  there  and  at  the  proper  lame  to  again  exercise  it  to 
the  utmost^  1  yet,  on  foreign  soil,  hare  no  word  of  bitterness  to  speak; 
I  only  remember  now  that  they  represent  my  country,  and  forbear.** 

At  this  time  the  political  canvass  in  Ohio  had  become  intensely  ex- 
cited. Nothing  etjual  tn  it  had  prftvimif^ly  been  witnessed — r.ot  even 
in  1840.  The  ln-'etin^s  of  Mr.  \'.\i.i.a.moiouam's  friends  numbered 
from  ten  thousand  to  tiiirty  tliousarid,  aud  in  some  instances  even  fifty 
thousand)  in  attendanco.   For  weok%  all  except  political  agitation  and 
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discussion,  was  laid  aside  and  forgotten.  A  body  of  public  speakers 
Mcond  to  none  iu  any  State,  aud  including  several  of  the  liighebt 
national  reputation,  addressed  the  people  day  and  night  Gallantly 
and  with  matchless  eloquence^  M**.  Fugh,  as  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  bore  the  Democratic  standard  in  the  fight.  It  had  been  Mr. 
V.*8  earnest  desire  and  purpose  to  return  home  early  in  September  to 
aid  in  the  canvass;  but  the  judgment  of  his  Mends  was  decidedly 
against  it,  becau^  of  political  corisiderationS|  and  he  felt  obliged  re- 
luctantly to  acquiesce.  But  from  Windsor  during  the  canvass,  he  ad- 
dressed two  earnest  letters  to  his  party  in  the  State — one  in  reply  to  the 
threat  that  civil  war  in  Ohio  should  follow  bis  election,  and  the  other  in 
warning  and  denunciation  of  the  forinal  suspension,  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, of  fhe  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habea.^  rorpus  in  every  State. 
At  this  liinc  many  of  his  friends  believed  Aat  im  triumph  was  certain. 
The  Administration  were  greatly  alarmed.  "Don't  ask  me  to  do  any 
thing,"  tiaid  Lincohi  to  Wendell  I'iiiiiips,  -  tiii  aiter  the  Ohio  election." 
It  was  his  design,  at  one  time,  to  attempt  to  control  the  election  by 
force,  as  in  Kentucky ;  and  the  suq^ension  of  the  writ  of  kabeaa  corpus 
was  the  first  step  in  that  direction.  But  the  firm  ftont  shown  by  the 
Democratic  party,  and  thdr  fixed  purpose  to  resist  by  arms,  if  neces- 
sary, compelled  him  to  change  the  scheme  firom  force  to  fraud,  and 
through  the  joint  aid  of  secret  Union  Leagues*'  and  the  War  Depart- 
mexiti  his  Bucoeas  was  complete.  For  although  Mr.  Vali.an]>igham 
i^ceived  a  laigcr  vote  by  many  thousands,  than  was  ever  before  given 
to  a  Bcmoeratie  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio,  yet  the  vote  of  the 
State  wiis  recorded  riLrruiist  him,  by  a  majority  of  sijtty-one  thonsarui, 
exclusive  of  thirty-nine  ihonsand  returned  from  the  army.  The  friends 
of  the  Adnf)inistration  had  repeatedly  declared  that  they  couM  better 
Bustain  the  los«?  of  a  battle,  or  even  of  a  whole  campaign,  in  the  field^ 
than  to  lose  the  political  control  of  Ohio,  by  his  election.  But  success 
attended  them  ever^here;  and  in  every  State,  except  New  Jersey,  the 
Democratic  party,  no  matter  upon  what  platform  or  with  what  candl-* 
dates,  whether  for  peace  or  the  war,  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  Even 
in  the  army,  the  Democratic  vote  of  Ohio  was  no  less  than  that  re- 
ceived by  the  candidate  of  that  party  in  Iowa,  though  he  held  a  briga* 
diei's  command  at  the  time^  in  actual  military  aervioo  in  the  South- 
west. 

Mr.  Yallandigham  had  weU  known  that  hia  election  was  impossible^ 

and  therefore  could  have  been  surprised  only  by  the  majority  against 
him.  But  he  calmly  heard  the  announcement  of  his  defeat,  and  the 
same  day  published  an  Address  to  the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  saying: 
**You  arc  beaten  ;  but  a  nobler  battle  for  constitutional  hberty  and  free 
popular  govermaent^  never  waa  fought  by  any  people.   And  your»  un- 
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conquerable  firmnesa  and  courage,  even  in  the  midst  of  armed  military 
force,  Becured  yon  thofte  first  of  freemen's  rights— free  speech  and  a  free 
ballot  The  conspiracy  of  the  fifth  of  May,  fell  before  you.  Be  not 
discouraged;  despair  not  of  the  Repnblic.  Maintain  your  rights: 
stand  firm  to  yoor  position;  never  yield  up  yoar  principles  or  your 
Qiganisation.** 

In  November,  a  large  deliegation  of  the  students  of  the  Fnirermty  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  called  upon  him  at  Windsor.  To  the  sincere 
and  glowing  speech  of  the  young  gentleman  who  presented  the  delegar 

ticn,  Mr.  Vallandtgham  replied  in  an  address  which  by  men  of  all 
parties,  was  regarded  as  a  rare  example  of  wise  and  moral  coutisfil  and 
scholaviy  elo<juence.  He  appreciated  the  tribute  thus  paid  to  one  who 
had  no  rewards  to  bestow,  saying:  "The  applause  of  the  young  is  the 
highc.it  praise.  They  speak  the  language  of  the  coming  generation^ 
and  anticipate  tlie  jinlginont  of  posterity."  But  he  preferrtid  to  change 
thc'vi&it.of  ceremony  into  one  of  proiitj  and  bet^ideij  bound  advice  in 
regard  to  stndy  and  the  pursuits  of  afteinlifiB,  enjoined  the  highest 
morality.  Remember,"  said  he,  *Hhat  ability,  however  eminent,  and 
intellectual  discipline^  however  exact,  are  not  enough.  Without  pure 
morals,  correct  habits,  and  fixed  integrity,  you  cannot  endure  the  trial* 
Be  virtuous.  Be  pious.  I  use  the  word  in  no  narrow,  sectarian,  or 
theolouncal  sense ;  but  in  that  which  Yii^g^  means  when  he  calls  .^eaa, 
*jiMW' — ft  |)iety  which  belongs  to  no  one  sect,  nor  cllrne,  nor  time,  nor 
country,  but  which  everywhere  and  at  aO  times,  renders  to  God,  and  sel^ 
and  man,  whatever  is  due,  and  does  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount."  Bnt  that  which  most  nearly  disclosed  one  of  the  chief 
traits  of  his  own  character,  was  the  injunction:  "Have  faith — absolute, 
unquestioning,  immovable— that  faith  which,  speaking  to  itself  in  the 
silence  and  calm  of  the  heart's  own  beating,  says,  'Tf  not  to-day,  or  this 
time,  then  to-morrow,  or  next,  oir  some  other  day,  at  some  other  time, 
in  some  other  way,  all  will  be  well.'  Without  this,  no  one  ever  achieved 
greatness.*'  Such  were  the  sentiments,  amid  persecution,  in  exile,  and 
after  defeat,  of  the  man  whom  his  competitor  for  gubernatorial  honors 
graciously  consigned,  after  the  election,  to  oblivion. 

At  Niagara  Falls  Mr.  YAUMmnouAtt  was  daily  overwhelmed  with 
visitors  from  every  State,  and  the  throng  was  but  little  diminished  at 
Windsor.  Spies,  too,  beset  him  at  every  step;  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  Administration  seemed  to  fear  him  somewhat  as  Gh&teaubriand 
said  the  gray  coat  and  cocked  hat  of  the  First  Napoleon  was  feared  by 
the  Legitimists  of  Europe.  The  United  States  gun-boat  Michigan,  with 
loaded  cannon  and  stcfim  up,  lay  opposite  his  bed-room  window  for 
four  weeks,  lest  he  should,  perehanee,  land  in  Detroit,  and,  possibly, 
capture  and  destroy  the  city ;  while  a  score  of  detectivea,  proyidcd  with 
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liis  photfigrapli,  kept  watch  in  every  public  pkue.  At  all  this  he  could 
emiie  in  calm  coutempL 

Sinoe  the  election,  Mr.  Yaixasdzobam  lias  Ured  in  great  quietude 
and  aeduflioD  in  Windsor.  Like  the  Master  of  Bavenswood,  he  has 
choeen  for  his  motto,  **  I  bide  my  time."  In  a  letter  to  a  Mend,  writ* 
ten  in  November,  he  thus  describes  his  daily  way  of  life:  **I  am  here 
aa  oalm,  as  determined,  as  steadffisty  and  aa  hopefol  as  ever,  and  as  busy 
too.  I  am  reviewing  history  and  political  philosophy ;  dipping  a  htde 
into  the  ancient  classics  a^wi ;  uiaking  notes  and  memoranda  of  the 
tunes;  writing  letters;  and  closely,  day  by  day*,  watching  the  coarse  of 
events  at  home  and  abroad ;  ready  for  any  fortune,  and,  I  hope,  equal 
to  it  T  see  many  visitors  also,  and  spend  not  an  fdlo  moracnt — for  my 
recreations)  ridings  walking,  fishing,  hunting  drc,  I  do  not  count  idle- 
ness." 

In  February,  1804,  Mr.  Pugli  applied  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington,  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  review  and 
annul  the  proceedings  and  sentence  of  the  military  commission  before 
which  Mr.  Y.  had  been  tried.  But  that  tiibunad,  having  under  the 
.  Constitution  no  appeUate  jurisdiction  of  any  hind,  except  in  cases  first 
ascertained  by  law,  and  Congress  not  having  given  sach  jorisdiction  in 
any  proceeding  before  coorts^artial  or  mHitaiy  commission^  was 
oUiged,  and  upon*  this  ground  expressly  and  alone,  to  dhvj  the  writ. 
No  American  legislator  had  ever  before  imagined  that  any  mere  citi^ 
zen  would,  under  any  circumstances,  he  subjected  to  trial  by  military 
law,  in  a  State  where  judicial  process  and  courts  had  never  been  intei>> 
nipted ;  and,  therefore,'n>o  mode  of  redress  had  ever  been  provided. 

In  184G,  Mr.  Vallaitoigham  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa  A.  McMahon, 
a  sister  of  the  Hon.  John  V.  L.  McMahon,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
and  daughter  of  William  McMahon,  one  of  the  purest  and  best  of  men, 
who  lived  and  died  a  pions  and  honored  citizen  of  Cumberland  in  the 
same  State.  Lie  has  but  one  child  livinix,  a  bright,  noble  boy  of  ten  years 
of  age.  He  has  only  two  brothers — one  the  licv.  JaiuesL.  Vallandigham, 
of  Newark,  Delaware ;  and  the  other,  Dr.  George  S.  Vallandigham,  resi- 
ding Iti  New  Lisbon,  Ohio.  A  younger  brother  died  many  years  ago.  His 
own  personal  appearance  is  thus  described  by  an  Boglishman  writing 
fifom  Niagara  Falls :  **  A  more  thorough  gentieman  in  manner,  appear^ 
ance,  and  language,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find;  certainly  it  woold  be 
difficult  to  get  many  such  among  those  ^ho  assail  him  so  bitterly.  He 
is  a  man  of  medium  height  and  build,  fresh  in  complexion — ^that  fresh* 
ness  which  betokens  health — and  exceedingly  intelligent-looking,  with- 
out that  masaiveneps  of  brain  which  freqnentiy,  though  not  always^ 
accompanies  great  intellectual  power*  Exceedingly  amiable  in  disposi- 
tion,  he  is  respected  by  all  who  know  him,  Befined  in  manner  and 
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langni^,  he  impreaaea  jqu  on  the  instant^  as  feir  Ameiioan  politicuuis 
impress  yon.  Were  I  to  desoribo  bim  in  a  woid,  not  knowing  his 
native  conntiy,  I  wonid  sayhe  was  anEngUah  gentleman  of  good  ednG»> 
Uon  and  training,  of  great  probity»  and  much  mora  than  an  average 
share  of  ability  and  political  acquirements.  A  schemer,  even  in  politics, 
I  oonld  not  conceive  him  to  be.**  But,  perhaps,  the  most  concise  and 
aeenrate  personal  description  of  him,  is  the  following,  from  a  Southern 
paper,  written  in  May,  1863:  Whilst  in  Shelbyville,  I  seized  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  Mr.  Yallarsiqbaii.  Without  impertinently 
intruding  npon  that  distinguished  man,  I  heard  him  converse  for  an 
hour  or  so,  upon  one  topic  and  another*  His  manner  him  nothing 
studied  or  ajOT^ect^;  he  speaks  without  efibrt  or  hesitation,  and  his  face 
bears  a  permanent  exprcsHu  -u  of  good  humor  and  friendship.  His  eyes 
are  bhic,  full,  and  lool^  ri':;^'lit  into  yours ;  and  whilst  they  beam  with 
vivacity  and  intelligence,  there  i»  au  earnest  honesty  in  them  which  has 
won  your  regard  and  admiration  before  you.  know  iL  His  complexion 
ia  florid,  his  nose  rather  hooked  (Roman),  chin  and  lips  well  chiselled 
and  firm,  teeth  strong  and  white,  hair  and  whiskers  dark  chestnut  and 
dose  trimmed,  height  about  five  feet  ten.  His  frame  is  robust,  compact^ 
and  gracefuL  Altogether  he  is  certainly  a  man  of  eztraordmary  mental 
and  physical  vigor;  of  great  natural  abilities  improved  by  cultivation, 
combining  impulse  with  deUberatiott,  and  enthusiasm  with  remorseless 
delennination  of  purposa** 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Vallakdioham  is  thus  described  by  a  correspond- 
not  of  the  Boston  TTerald,  an  Administration  paper:  "  Hi-;  method  of 
speaking  is  very  attractive.  Added  to  tine  appenrance  of  person,  he  has 
agood  voice  and  gesture,  and  always  speaks  witliont  notes.  I  might 
add,  also,  that  his  great  coolness  amid  the  most  heated  discussions,  is 
one  of  his  peculiarities,  and  gives  him  decided  advantages  over  more 
inapaaaioned  antagonists.**  Another  hostile  correspondent,  referring  to 
the  delivery  of  a  (Murticular  passage  in  one  of  his  speeches,  says :  With 
flashing  eye  and  Uvid  features,  and  extended  hand  trembling  with  the 
passion  of  his  utterance^  he  hiirls  the  dimaz  of  his  threa^ning  aignment 
upon  the  B^publioan  aide  of  the  House." 

Since  the  ibreg<>ing  was  written,  Mr.  Yiuaitdighav  has  returned 
to  hia  home  in.Dayt^  Ohio.   He  came  of  his  own  act  and  pleasure, 

appearing,  unknown  to  all,  before  the  Democratic  District  Convention 
at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  on  the  16th  of  June.    He  was  received  with  the 
most  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm  and  joy,  and  havingfirst. 
been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Presidnntin!  Convention, 
at.Qhicago,  addressed  the  people;  soon  i^ter  whiok  he  took  the  train 
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for  Dijtoii,  wliere  he  arrtv^  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  drove  im- 
me^Satel/  to  bis  own  home,  which  he  had  opt  seen  for  thirteen  montbs. 
tn^^  ereniiig  himdpeds  called,  and  day  and  night  ever  since,  his 
hoiiae  has  heea  thronged  with  cordial  and  determined  friends.  The 
evening  after  his  return  he  was  serenaded,  and  addressed  from  his  own 
portico  an  assemblajre  of  some  two  tliousand  person-^,  callrd  tng*^t!ier 
npon  a  few  hoars'  notice.  So  far  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  reaErest 
or  in  any  way  to  interfile  with  lum. 
JuiH,  1864 


From  Mr.  "Vallandioham's  private  note-hook  we  are  permittted  to 
copy  the  following,  dated  in  August,  1843.  How  closely  he  has 
adhered  to  these  resolutions  of  his  early  yontii,  his  snhsequent  pnhlio 
and  private  life  ahnndantly  attest  He  pursued  them  £uthfiilly  tiU,  just 
twenty  yean  later,  they  led  him  into  exile,  and  jet  he  clings  to  them 
fltiU: 

<<FIXED  BULBS 

Of  political  conduct  to  guide  me  as  a  statesman ;  t»  no  tnsktnee  and 
luider  no  drcwmttanm  vthattver  to  be  relaxed  or  violated ;  and  this 
hy  the  blessing  of  Ahnighty  God : 

**  1.  Always  to  poisue  what  is  honesty  right»  «id  justp  though  adverse  to 
the  iqppaient  and  pment  interests  of  the  country ;  well  assured  that  what 
ia  not  right,  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  be  expe  lient. 

**  2.  Always  to  prefior  ht  oouhtrt,  and  the  whole  oountiy,  before  any 
and  all  conriderations  of  mere  party. 

"  9.  In  all  things  coolly  to  ascertain,  anr!,  with  stem  independence,  to 
pursue  the  dictates  of  my  judgment  and  my  conscience^  regardlesa  of 
the  consequences  to  party  or  self. 

**  4.  As  far  as  consisteut  with  the  national  honor  and  safety,  and  with 
justice  to  the  country,  to  seek  pkack  with  all  natiuns  and  to  pursue  it; 
persuaded  that  a  pacific  policy  is  the  true  wisdom  of  a  Sute,  and  war 
its  folly;  yet  as  cesoired  to  demand  nothing  but  what  is  right,  so  to 
submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong. 

5.  Sedulously,  at  all  times  and  in  every  place,  to  calm  and  to  harmo- 
nise the  conflicting  interests  and  sectional  jealouaies  of  the  different 
divisions  of  the  Republic,  and  especially  of  the  North  and  South ;  and 
with  steady  perseverance,  under  all  circumstances,  to  uphold  and  cement 
the  Union  of  the  States  as  "the  palladium  of  onr  political  -safety  md 
prosperity" — except  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  just  constitutional  libertiea 
and  inalienable  rights  of  oppressed  minorities. 
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"  6.  Wiilioiit;  LQirlnging  the  rights  of  conscience,  always  to  countenance 
and  support  religion,  morality,  and  education,  as  ess^tial  to  the  weU- 
beiog  of  a  ftee  Qoyemment;  and  in  all  thbgs  to  aeknowledge  the 
superintending  Providence  of  an  AU-'Wue^  Most  Just,  and  Beneficent 
God,  id  the  affidis  of  the  Kepiiblie,'' 


SPEECHJiS. 


**  I  appealed  to  Time ;  and  rl^t  nobly  bath  the  Arenge^answere^  me." 

qfJawimry  14, 1868. 


SPEECHES,  ETC. 


IHE  COJS'STIXUTIONAL  POWER  OP  THE  LEGISLATUEB  TO  ALTER 

LEGISLATIVE  DISTRICTS  * 

Toe  minority  of  tiie  Committee  on  PriTileges  and  Elections^  to 
'wMch  was  referred  the  memorial  of  Daniel  Chandler,  contesting  the; 
right  of  Jordan  Betta,  the  sitting  memher  from  the  county  of  M orgatii 

to  the  seat  whieh  he  at  present  holds  in  this  House,  respectfully  report : 
That  they  have  bestowed  upon  the  case,  submitted  to  them,  all  that  at- 
t^ntion  ys'hv'h  its  importance  demanded.  They  regret  the  necessity 
win  li  compels  them  h>  ciiti'er  wholly  with  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. But  since  a  difference — a  w  ide,  though  an  honest  difference — 
separates  tliem,  in  their  conelu.sions,  froni  that  majority,  it  remains  only 
for  them  to  present,  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  the  reasoning's 
by  which  they  have  been  governed,  ii)  their  judgment  upon  the  papers 
referred  to  the  committee. 

It  has  been  a  matter,  also,  of  snrpriae  and  regret,  that,  in  a  c!ase  paiv 
ta^g  so  much  of  the  nature  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  efforts  should 
have  been  made,  ont  of  doors,  to  prejudge  fhe  rights  of  the  parties  to 
this  contested  election :  still  more,  that  sndi  efforts  should  have  been 
countenanced  within  the  House.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  under* 
signed,  is  not  a  matter  in  which  the  deference  or  the  alle^nce  which 
every  man  ought,  and  can  honorably  owe  to  pmij  habitudes,  or  to  the 
wishes  and  opinions  of  his  fellows  of  a  kindred  political  faith,  ought  to 
he  allowed  the  smallept  inflnencc.  Upon  the  facts,  the  law,  and  the 
Constitution,  it  behooves  cvfffy  member  to  decide  in  his  own  individual 
judgment,  since  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  by  the  ejghth  section 
of  the  tirst  article,  has  made  him  a  "  judge"^  of  the  qualifications  and 
the  elation  of  his  feUoW'^embets. 

*  Report  submitted  by  Mr.  TAtiiinilOHAi^  from  the  minority  of  tiie  Election 

Commitlee,  in  tho  Ohio  Houso  of  RepreBentatives,  December  18,  1845,  intte  MOK^ 
gan  ooont^  contested  electioa,  Dmid  Chandler  against  Jordan  JSetj?. 
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The  papers  and  other  document  referred  to,  or  in  possession  of  the 
committee,  present  the  following  state  of  facts : 

An  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  December  29,  1817,  erected 
cerbun  portions  of  the  counties  of  Washington,  Guernsey,  and  Mns- 
kingum,  into  a  new  connty,  called  by  the  name  of  Morgan,  comprising 
within  its  teriitoiy,  hs  prescribed  in  the  act,  the  townships  of  Bloom, 
Bristol,  Brookfiekl,  Centre,  Deerfielcl,  Jaclison,  Malta,  Manchester,  Moi^ 
gan,  Meigsville,  Noble,  Olire,  Penn,  Union,  York,  and  Windsor,  together 
with  two  other  townslnps,  aubseqnently  attached  to  an  adjoiTiing  county. 

In  tho  Tfnr  1  84n,  in  pursuance  of  section  2,  article  1,  of  the  Consti- 
tutioii  of  ( )]iit>,  an  enumeration  was  made  of  all  the  white  male  inhabi- 
tants above  twenty-one  ycai-s  of  age,  residing  within  the  State. 

On  the  1 2tli  day  of  March,  1 844,  the  Legislature  passed  "  an  act  to  fix 
and  apportion  the  repreaentation  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tlie  State 
of  Ohio,'^  the  first  clause  of  which  act  is  in  the  words  following :  "  Be 
it  enacted,  «!;&,  that  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  shall  be  com- 
posed of  tbirty-six  Senators,  and  seventy-two  Representatdves,  to  be  ap- 
portione'd  as  follows":  The  19th  clause,  section  Ist,  of  that  act,  fixes 
and  apportions  *'to  the  counties  of  Perry,  Morgan,  and  Washington, 
one  Senator,  to  be  elected  in  the  years  1845  and  IBil ;  to  each  of  said 
counties  one  Bepresentatiye,  and  an  additional  Representative  to  the 
county  of  Moi^n,  in  the  year  1847.'*  Morgan  county,  which,  by  this 
act,  was  thus  organized  into  an  electoral  district,  and  declared  entitled 
to  one  Representative  in  the  years  1844,  '45,  and  '46,  and  to  an  addi- 
tional one  in  the  year  1 P4Y,  wa«  composod,  at  the  time  said  act 
was  passed,  of  tho  territor}-  iiic'liidiiip;  the  townships  before  named. 
No  other  territory,  and  no  whit<?  male  inhabitants  above  twenty-one 
years  of  nixe,  other  than  such  as  were  liv  ing  at  that  time,  constituted  the 
torritury,  auJ  the  white  male  inliabitants,  above  twenty-one,  years  of  age, 
of  tiie  county  called  Morgan,  at  the  date  of  the  act  before  recited. 

By  a  local  law,  passed  March  11th,  1845,  the  townships  of  Homer 
and  Marion,  being  parts  of  the  territory*  within  the  county  of  Athens, 
together  with  seven  sections  of  the  township  of  Roxbury,  in  Washing- 
ton county,  were  attached  to  the  county  of  Morgan.  Four  and  a  half 
of  these  sections  wore  subsequently  incorporated,  by  the  commissioners 
of  Morgan  county,  with  Windsor  township,  in  that  county,  and  the  re- 
maining two  sections  and  a  half^  with  the  township  of  Marion.  The  act 
made  no  provision  requiring  the  votes  of  the  electors  within  the  town- 
ships and  sections  annexed  by  it,  to  be  polled  or  conntt'd  for  Repre- 
sentative m  Morgan  county.  It  is  silent,  altogetlier,  upon  that 
subject.  . 

On  the  14tb  of  October,  1845,  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitr-ti'Mi,  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  State,  an  election  wa^s  held  in  Motgan,  as  in  otiier 
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counties^  for  certain  ofScers,  and  among  these^  for  Kepreaentativc  in  the 
General  Aasemblj.  Two  candidates  for  the  oflBce  wore  presented  to 
the  people — Jordan  Betts  and  Daniel  Chandler.  Of  the  votes  cast  in 
the  townships  of  Morgan  county,  beforo  enumerated,  together  with  the 
townships  and  sections  attached  bj  the  act  of  11th  March,  1845,  Mr. 
Chandler  received  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  Mr. 
Betts  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  exhibiting  a  majority  of 
seventy-three  votes  for  Mr.  Chandler.  But  of  the  votes  polled  in  the 
townships,  comprising  that  county,  at  the  period  of  the  fixing  and  ap- 
portioTnnent  of  the  representation,  by  the-  Rct  of  March  lt?th,  1844, 
two  thousand  and  fourteen  wen'  cast  tlir  J  >etts,  and  one  ih'  ^u&aud  eight 
htmdred  and  fifty-eight  \\>i'  Cliaiuller,  showing  a  majority  tor  Mr.  Betts, 
of  om-  hundred  and  fifty -six  votes, 

Assuiiung  that  the  votes  polled  in  tlie  townships  of  Homer  and 
Marion  could  not,  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution,  and  with  law, 
be  deemed  votes  legally  cast  for  Representative,  in  the  county  of  Mor- 
gan as  an  electoral  district,  the  clerk  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the 
justices  whom,  in  pursuance  of  the  statute,  he  had  called  to  his  assistr 
ance,  refused  to  count  the  votes  so  polled ;  and  accordingly,  Mr.  Betts, 
having  a  majority  of  all  other  votes,  received  from  the  clerk  a  certificate 
of  election  to  the  seat  which  he  now  holds  in  the  House.  Mr.  Chandler 
contests  the  light  of  Mr.  Betts  to  that  seat,  and  presents  his  memorial, 
which  has  been  read  bv  the  clerk. 

Upon  this  statement  of  &cts,  two  questions  are  presented  for  the 
judgment  of  the  House — 

1.  Was  it  the  intent  of  the  act  of  11th  March,  1845,  or  did  it  so 
o]>emle,  fts  to  make  the  townships  and  sections  enuuierated  in  it,  so  far 
a  2>o.rl  of  the  coimty  of  Morgan,  m  to  entitle  the  white  m^e  inhabitants 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  residing  in  those  townships  and  sections, 
to  vote  for  ItepresmtaHve  in  that  «tmn<y. 

2.  If  such  were  the  intent  or  the  operation  of  the  act,  is  it,  so  far,  an 
act  which  the  Legislature  has  constitutional  power  to  pass  ? 

Preliminary  to  the  coiisideration  of  these  questions,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disembarrassing  the  subject  of  all  matters  either  )iot  contro- 
verted, or  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  issue  joined  upon  the 
case,  and  of  ascertaining  the  precise  points  of  controversy,  the  under- 
signed here  state  what  is  or  might  be  safely,  and  with  truth,  admitted. 

It  is  admitted,  that  if  the  %*otes  polled  for  Representative  in  the 
townships  of  Homer  and  Marion,  he  count ed  a'^  votes  legally  cast  in 
the  eourity  of  M'trgan,  Mr.  Ch;iii(Uer  is  entillod  to  the  seat  which  he 
clainis  ill  Ids  momonal ;  othcr\lise,  Mr.  Betts  is  cntith-d  to  that  seat- 
It  is  udniittod  that  (he  Legislature  may  c(tii6titutionally  establish  new 
counties,  or  alter  the  boundaries  of  old  ones,  incorporating  parts  of  the 
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territory  of  one  county  into  the  territory  of  another.  With  all  thii,  we 
haye  notliing  do. 

It  might  he  admitted  that  the  votes  polled  in  the  townships  and 

sections  annexed  by  the  act  of  '45,  for  county  ofTicers,  ouglil  to  have 
been,  and  were,  rightfully  reccivc^d  and  conntr>d  votes  given  in  Mor- 
gan county : — it  might  equally  be  admitted  that  they  were  illegally  and 
improperly  so  received  and  counted;  and  yet,  Mr.  Belts  be  entitled  to 
hi»  seat 

It  might  lie  mlmittod  that  the  votes  of  the  6ectiou»  above  referred  to> 
were  improperly  counted  among  the  votes  polled  in  Morgan  county 
for  RepreHniative,  Four  and  a  half  of  these  sections  were  incorporated, 
as  before  stated,  wi^h  Windsor  township,  in  that  county.  It  was,  and 
iSf  impossible  to^  distinguish  between  the  votes  legally  and  those  ille- 
gally so  poUed  in  that  township.  But  the  dilemma  is  readily  solved. 
In  Windsor  township,  Mr.  Betts  received  116  votes ;  Mr.  Chandler, 
125.  Now  let  aU  the  votes  cast  in  that  townsliip  for  Mr.  Betts  be 
fitted,  and  all  the  votes  received  in  it  by  Mr.  Chandler  be  counted  / 
still,  Mr.  Betts  has  a  clear  majority  of  forty  votes;  and  therefore,  so  fiur, 
is  entitled  to  his  seat. 

It  might  be  admitted  that  the  act  of  March,  '45.  was  passed  at  the 
instanre  of  the  people,  without  dutinction  of  part)/,  residing  in  tho  teni- 
torv  HruR'xed  by  it  to  Moi^an  county— that  it  was  passed  for  their  con- 
vciiK'tive — that  said  territory  aud  its  inhabitants  were  received  and 
treated  as  part  of  that  county,  for  county  purposes — that  the  property 
within  that  territory  was  placed  for  taxation  upon  the  duplicate  of  the 
county  of  Morgan-HiIl  this  may  be  admitted,  and  still,  Mr.  Betto  be  en- 
titied  to  his  seal. 

It  might  he  admitted  that  the  former  distrihutiott  of  Representatives 
was  unjust  and  unequal,  so  far  as  to  the  counties  named  in  the  act  of 
1846 ; — that  the  act  only  so  altered  that  distrihution,  as  to  remove  the 
inequslity;  and  still,  Mr.  Betts  be  entitled  to  his  seat 

It  might  be  admitted  that  the  electors  of  township  number  four, 
which,  by  an  aot  passed  January'  29,  182t,  was  incorporated  with  the 
connty  of  Lorain,  voted  with  that  county  for  its  Representative  in  the 
General  Assembly,  though  of  that  fact  there  was  no  evidence  presented 
to  the  Committee.  But  since  no  qncsiion  was  raised  in  the  ca«e,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  of  any  great  value.  So  that,  still, 
Mr.  Betts  may  be  entitled  to  his  seat. 

And  finally,  as  a  matter  to  which  the  undersigned  entreat  the  veiy 
earnest  and  candid  consideration  of  the  House — ^it  might  even  be  con- 
ceded that  the  derk  of  the  Common  ^eas  of  Morgan  county  had 
violated  the  most  solemn  responsibilities  of  his  office — ^trifled  with  'th<» 
ohUj^vdon  of  his  oath — trampled  upon  the.Oonstitotion,  and  set  at  defi- 
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aoce  the  laws,  tlie  whole  statuto-ltook,  violating  flagrantly  every  page 
of  it,  from  tlie  first  syllable  to  the  last — nay,  he  might  even  have  done 
what  he  did  do,  for  a  pecuniary  recomp^e—for  moneys  thus  superad- 
ding the  crime  of  bnbory  to  the  accurnulat^'d  guilt  of  a  violation  of 
all  other  moral,  consliluti'nial,  niid  Icg'ul  rusptvnsLbllitirs :- -  and  "vot, 
under  the  laws  and  the  Constitution,  Mr.  l>ett>  be  entitled  to  his  seat. 
With  the  action  of  tho  justices  and  the  clerk,  the  House  has  just 
nothing  to  do.  For  had  Mr.  Gliaiidler  received  the  certificate  of  elec- 
tion, beyond  a  doubt,  Mr.  Betts  might  have  appeared  at  the  W  of  the 
Koose  as  contestor.  And  in  such  event,  it  is  plain  as  the  sun  at  broad 
noon,  that  the  question  would  have  been  precisely  what  it  now  is.  The 
question  is  noty  who  ought  to  have  had  the  certificate  from  the  cleric, 
but,  who  is  noto  entitled  by  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  to  a  seat  as 
the  Representative  from  the  county  of  Morgan  f  In  respect  to  the  action 
of  the  justices  and  the  clerk,  the  minority  have  this  only  now  to  say : — 
that  if  the  townships  of  Homer  and  Marion  constituted  no  part^  under 
the  Constitution  or  the  law,  of  the  county  of  Moigan,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  election  of  a  Representative  for  ...  county,  the  clerk  and  the 
justices  whom  he  called  to  his  assistance,  had  no  more  right,  and  were 
under  no  p^rcater  obligation  to  receive  the  poll-books  from  those  towi\ 
ships,  than  from  any  other  township  in  any  other  county  in  tlie  State ; 
and  were  bound  to  refuse  them  so  far  as  to  the  votes  cast  for  licpre-  . 
sentative. 

The  undersigned  ask  now  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  first 
point  before  submitted.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  there  is 
no  es^aresa  intent  declared  in  the  act  of  March  11,  1845,  to  the  effect 
that  the  electors  of  the  ten'itory  annexed  to  the  county  of  Morgan, 
should  vote  for  Representative,  with  that  county.  Neither  is  there  in 
any  part  bf  it,  any  provision  whatsoever,  from  which  such  intent  can 
rationally  and  fairly  be  infen-ed.  All  the  known  and  settled  rules  for 
ascertaining  the  intent  of  sUvtiitcs,  fail  wholly,  whpn  applied  to  that  act, 
to  establish  an  intent  such  as  above  supposed.  The  words  do  not  de- 
clare it ;  it  cannot  be  presumed  from  tlie  context,  nor  ft-om  the  subject 
matter,  nor  the  reason  or  spirit,  nor  yet  evcu  from  the  title  of  the  act. 

But,  though  such  be  not  the  intent  of  tlie  law,  does  it  so  operate  as 
to  entitle  the  electors  of  the  several  towns! lips  ;md  sections  attaelied  by 
it  to  the  county  of  Morgan,  to  vote  for  a  Representative  tVuni  that 
county?  The  apportionment  act  of  Mai'ch  12,  1844,  19th  clause,  sec- 
tion 1st,  organized  the  counties  of  Athens  and  Meigs  into  an  electoral 
district,  and  assigned  to  them  one  Representative  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. At  the  date  of  that  act,  the  townships  of  Homer  and  Marion  were 
parts  of  that  electoral  district,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  townships 
were,  by  that  law,  smd  the  general  election  laws  of  the  Stat^  entitied  to 
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Tote,  In  oommon  with  the  other  white  male  inhsbitaiits  of  the  district,  for 
OBO  Rq>re8entatiye  fw  the  counties  of  AOnem  and  Meifft,  Now,  it  will 
hardly  be  pretended  that  the  law  of  March  11,  1846,  undertakes 
taqpnnlyj  to  repeal,  in  whole  or  part  the  act  of  Man^  12, 1844.  Sach 
pretence  would  be  in  broad  cpntiadietion  of  the  evidence  of  every 
man^s  senses.  Does  it.  then,  so  operate  as  to  repeal  the  latter,  by  v>ay 
iffimplieaHon  f  This  it  might  effect  in  two  way»— either  by  req[uixii^, 
ei^reasly,  something  contradictory  to  the  provisions  of  tfie  former  law, 
or  by  boin^,  in  its  nature,  repnt^nant  to,  and  irreconcilable  with,  that 
law.  But,  as  ah'cady  has  been  shown,  the  act  of  '45  contains  no  clause 
in  any  part  of  it,  pointing  out  in  what  county  or  electoral  district  the 
electors  of  the  territory  annexed  shall  vote.  Total  silence,  in  every 
respect,  on  a  subject  so  important  as  the  right  of  suffrage,  caunpt,  by 
any  torture  of  interpretation,  be  conatraed  into  a  contradiction,  dither 
express  or  implied,  of  the  reqnirementa  of  former  lawi  upon  that  sub- 
ject; laws,  also,  which  were  known  to  be  in  iforce  at  the  tune.  And 
further :  the  journals  of  the  last  session  show  that,  while  the  law  of 
March  11th  was  pending  before  the  Legislature,  amendmenta  were  pro^ 
posed,  pointing  out  the  effect  which  the  law  ehonld  hare  upon  the  elee- 
toral  lights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships  and  sections  annexed  to 
Morgan  county ;  but  these  amendments  were  r^ected  by  decisire 
majofidea.  So  that  not  even  was  this  silence  accidental  It  may  also 
not  be  amiss,  here  to  observe,  that  the  l.unrrua^e  of  the  act  of  last  ses- 
aion  diti'ers,  very  widely,  from  the  langaage  of  the  act  cf  1827,  before 
referred  to  in  this  report. 

But  neither  is  there  any  thing  in  the  liatiirc  of  the  act  of  1845  repug- 
nant to  the  apportionment  law  of  1844.  The  former  act  does  not  alTect 
to  deal  at  all  with  the  elector^  rights  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  territory 
annexed  by  it;  it  i^  a  local  act,  passed  for  local  purposes,  by  local  in- 
fluences, perhiqpa,  and  for  the  convenience  of  those  inhabitants,  in  ordi- 
nary county  and  township  affairs.  The  latter  deals  wholly  with  the 
inhal^tantB  of  the  State  as  electors,  and  it  deals  with  them  in  no  other 
capacity.  It  treats  of  the  distribution  of  political  power,  and  it  does 
not  pretend  to  treat  of  any  thing  else.  And  further,  the  electors  of  the 
townships  and  sections  attached  to  Morgan  county,  had  hitherto  voted 
for  Representative  with  the  electors  of  the  county  of  Athens.  Nothing 
in  the  act  of  1845,  prohibited  them  from  continuing  bo  to  \  oto,  or  re- 
quired them  to  vote  elsewhere.  They  might,  in  all  other  respects,  have 
become  citizens  of  the  county  of  Morgan.  They  might  have  voted  even 
for  <»anty  officers  with  that  county,  and  for  Representative,  have  voted 
with  Athens.  Nothing  could  have  been  easier.  The  22d  section  of 
the  general  election  law  of  1831,  points  out  the  mode  of  so  voting  in 
tiie  case  of  new  counties,  oiganiaed  between  the  regular  periods  cf  ap- 
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portionment  The  like  has  been  done  repeatedly.  And  fhe  law  made 
nodiange  in  their  township  officers,  or  in  the  time,  manner,  or  place 
of  holdmg  elections.  Here  was  no  bnrden;  no  hardsjiip;  no  dis- 
ftsnchisement 

To  sum  op  all  in  a  few  words :  the  act  of  the  last  session  declares  no 
express  intent  to  alter,  in  any  manner,  the  apportionment  or  electioiL 
laws  in  force  at  tliat  time,  or  to  change,  lessen,  or  extend  the  bound- 
aries  of  electoral  districts,  as  fixed  by  thopo  laws.  Neither  is  there  any 
thing  in  its  requirements  contradictory  to  thoi^c  laws.  And,  finally, 
nothin<]f  in  the  nature  Or  character  of  that  act,  can  be  pointed  out^  re- 
pugnant to  the  rights  conferred,  or  the  obligations  imposed,  by  the  lawfc 
first  named. 

So  conclusive  does  this  view  of  the  case  seem  to  the  minority,  tliat 
they  might  well  here  rest,  and  confidently  demand  the  judgment  of  the 
House  m  favor  of  the  right  of  Mr.  Beits.  But  consideratioDs,  graTcr 
&r,  and,  if  possible,  still  more  satisfactory,  remain  yet  to  be  presented. 

By  the  second  section,  article  1st,  of  the  CTonstitation  of  Ohio,  it  i» 
ordained  that  within  one  year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  within  every  snbeeqnent  term  of  four  yean,  an  ennmerap 
tion  of  all  tbe  white  male  inhabitants,  above  twenty-K>ne  years  of  age^ 
shall  be  made  in  snch  manner  as  diall  be  directed  by  law.  The  nnm> 
ber  of  Representatives  shall,  at  the  several  periods  of  making  snch 
Amneration,  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature,  and  apportioned  among  the 
seRT^ral  counties,  according  to  the  nnmber  of  white  male  inhabitants 
ftbovp  twpntv-nne  years  of  a^^e  in  each,  and  shall  never  be  less  than 
twenty-four,  nor  greater  than  thirty-six,  until  the  number  of  white  male 
inhabitants  above  twenty-one  years  of  ag^,  shall  be  twenty-two  thou 
sand ;  and  after  that  event,  at  such  ratio,  that  the  whole  number  of 
Representatives  shall  never  be  less  than  thirty-six,  nor  exceed  seventy 
two."  Upon  this  part  of  the  Constitution,  the  minority,  with  all  be 
coming  deference  to  the  honest  opintoiu  of  others,  claim  with  very 
great  confidence,  and  in  perfeet  assurance  of  being  sustained  In  the  con- 
stroction  they  set  np,  thi^  it  is  hot  within  tbe  eonst^tional  power  of  a 
subsequent  Legislature  to  alter  or  repeal  a  law  fixing  and  apportioning 
rq»resentation  in  the  General  Assembly,  passed,  in  good  f^th,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  section  above  quoted,  ejceept  at  the  several  periods  of 
making  the  enumeration  in  the  section  provided  for.  An  examination  of 
the  section,  applying  to  it  the  hnown  and  common-sense  rulee  of  inter- 
pretation, will  enable  every  man  to  decide,  in  bis  own  jndo;mpnt,  upon  its 
tnic  meanin<T.  And,  first,  it  provides  for  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
white  male  inhabitants  (of  the  State)  above  twenty-one  years  of  afre,** 
within  one  year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  That 
fiwun^raiion  was  made  in  1603,  the  Assesdiily  having  iirat  mot  in  the 
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Spring  of  that  year.  The  aame  section  farther  provides*  that  sach  enn* 
mention  shall  he  made  ''within  every  suheeqnent  term  of  four  years.** 
It  is  then  farther  provided,  that  the  namher  of  Bepresmtatives  shaU 
be  fixed  and  apportioned  among  the  several  connties**  of  the  State.  But 
when  80  fixed  and  apportioned  9  At  the  several  periods  of  making  sach 
enameratloQ that  is,  once  in  every  term  of  four  years.  And  how 
fixed  and  apportioned  among  the  Several  counties?  According  to  the 
number  of  white  male  inhabitants  above  twenty-one  years  of  ngG  in 
each.''  How  is  that  number  to  be.  ascertained  ?  By  an  enumeration. 
When  is  that  enumeration  to  be  made  if  Once  in  every  term  of  four 
years.  Is  it  the  number  of  inhabitants  throughout  tlie  whole  State 
which  is  to  determine  the  apportionment?  No;  but  Lhu  liumber  in 
each  county.  Thus  it  wiU  be  perceived  that  the  Legifil^oie  has  the 
power  expressly  given,  to  tak6  once  in  four  years,  at  regolar  periods,  the 
census  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the  State;  and  according  to  that  census^ 
to  fix  find  apportion  the  Representatives  among  the  several  connties,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  such  inhabitants  in  each.  But  .it  may  be 
aigued  that  the  L^islatare  is  not  prohibited  from  taking  an  enumera- 
tion and  apportioning  Representatives  at  periods  other  than  those  fixed ; 
and  that,  if  8%  it  may  .alter  or  amende  at  any  time^  the  periodical  ap- 
portionment acts.  True,  it  is  not  prohibited  by  express  words — bat  ia 
sach  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  ?  Is  it  the  theory  of  that  instart' 
ment?  Far  from  it.  The  bill  of  rights,  section  28,  in  words  pointed 
and  emphatic,  ordains,  that  "  to  guard  against  the  transgression  of  the 
high  powei-s  wliich  wc  have  delegated,  we  declare  that  all  powers  not 
hereby  delegated,  remain  with  the  people.'*  Such  powers  only,  there- 
fure,  OA  are,  by  the  Constitution,  delegated  to  the  LegUlature,  can  be 
exercised  by  it.  No  part  of  that  instrument,  except  the  2d  section  of 
article  1st,  provides  for  the  enumerating  of  the  white  male  inhabitants 
of  the  State,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one;  or  for  fixing  and  apportion- 
ing the  representation  of  sach  inhabitants  in  the  General  Assembly. 
By  this  section,  therefore,  the  extent  of  that  power  must  be  judged. 
Unless  from  the  £ur  interpretation  of  its  terms,  the  power  claimed  for 
the  Legislatare  can  be  inferred,  sach  power  does  not  exist.  Keeping 
steadily  in  view  the  ei^ress  and  solemn  reservation  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
together  with  that  rational  strictness  of  construction,  without  which 
Constitutions  are  of  Mttle  value,  we  may  safely  lay  down  as  principles 
which  commend  themselves  to  the  common  seaae  of  every  man, 
that — 

1.  "Where  a  power  is  conferred  by  our  Constitution,  and  the  manner 
of  lis  e\c  ise  is,  at  the  same  time,  expressly  pointed  oat  and  limited, 
such  power  cannot  be  cxerte<J  in  any  other  manner. 

$,  Where  a  power  conterred,  is  ■expressly  defined  iu  uuiut  of  the 
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time  when  it  shall  be  exercised,  sucli  power  caoiiot  b©  exerted  at  any 
time  other  than  tliat  so  dcfinofl. 

8.  Where  a  power  is  delegated  to  be  exercised  at  certain  periods 
pointed  out,  the  exercise  of  the  power  so  delegated,  at  tlie  dme  specified, 
exhansts  such  power,  and  leaves  it,  until  the  period  prescribed  shall 
again  come  round,  without  any  present  existence  in  the  Constitution. 

Tested  by  these  principles,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
power  claimed  for  the  Legislature,  to  alter  the  limits  fixed  for  electoral 
districts  by  the  periodical  apportionment  law,  at  other  times  thau  those 
expressly  prescribed,  has  no  shadow  of  existence  in  the  Constitution.  The 
power  to  apportion,  conferred  by  the  second  section,  article  1,  of  that 
instrument,  is  in  so  many  words,  circumscribed  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
exercise.  The  apportionment  must  be  made  according  to  the  number  of 
the  white  male  inhabitants,  above  the  ace-"  of  twontv-one  in  each  countv. 
Tlie  tuiii'  wlu  n  il  may  Ite  exercised,  is  with  cqaai  exactitude  pointed  out. 
The  apportii niment  is  to  be  hxcd  once  in  every  term  of  four  years. 
And,  by  a  nalural  corollary,  tl\e  power,  w  lu  n  so  exerted  as  prescribed, 
is  oxluiusted  and  s^one,  until  the  chah  coatcin]tjated  by  the  Consillutiijn 
shall  again  arise.  All  this  may,  in  like  manner,  be  aOinued  o(  the 
power  to  enumerate,  as  conferred  in  the  section  before  quoted ;  for,  al> 
though  the  minority  do  not  mean  to  deny,  for  other  purposes,  an  enn 
meration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  may  be  made  at  any  time,  yet, 
it  seems  to  them  free  from  all  doubt,  that  for  the  purpose  of  apportion- 
ing representation  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  Legislature  can  neither 
take  nor  recognize  any  enumeration  of  the  electors  of  the  State,  or  of 
any  county  within  it,  except  at  the  several  periods  ordained  by  the 
Constitution.  And  the  undersigned  state  here,  as  a  proposition  not  to 
be  disputed,  that  if  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Le^slature  to  alter  the 
boundaries  of  electoral  districts,  by  direct  legislation,  such  power  can- 
not, in  any  way,  bo  exerted  by  leicislation  iiKiirrct. 

Let  the  facts  of  tlie  case,  before  stated,  be  now  api)iied  to  the  Con- 
stitution. In  184;^,  being:  at  the  regular  peri<jd  prescribed  hv  that 
instruiiu  ut,  an  enumeration  was  had  of  all  the  white  mule  iuhal>ilaiits 
of  the  State  above  tweiity-onc  years  of  ^e.  In  the  year  following,  and 
80  soon  as  the  census  was  returned  to  the  General  Assembly,  a  law  was 
passed,  fixing  and  apportioning  the  representation  of  the  State.  That 
law  assigned  to  the  county  of  Morgan,  one  Representative  in  the  years 
'44,  '45,  and  *46,  with  an  additional  Representatire  in  1847 — thereby 
erecUng  that  county  into  an  electoral  district.  And  the  law  thus,  by 
its  very  terras,  professed  to  fix  the  representation  of  the  county  till  the 
year  1848.  It  also  assigned  to  the  counties  of  Athens  and  Heigs  one 
Representative  for  the  same  period,  and  to  Washington  county  one  ^so. 
It  has  before  been  shown  what  the  limits  were  at  that  time,  of  the 
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territory  embraced  within  tlie  coanty  of  Morgan.   Now,  by  tbe  nom- 
ber  of  white  male  inbabitants  above  the  age  of  tweDt}K>ne,  within  those 
limits  a»  they  then  were  defined,  the  Legtalatnre  wa»  governed  in  ap- 
portioning the  reprcaentation  of  that  oounty.   Any  alteration,  theie- 
forc,  of  those  limits,  by  taking  from  or  adding  to  the  number  of  such 
inbabitants,  would  derange  wholly  and  set  aside  the  mle  of  apportion- 
ment by  which  the  express  words  of  the  Ckinstitution  declare  that  the 
L^slature  sl^all  proceed  in  such  apportionment    But  it  might  be 
urged  that  the  law  of  March  12,  1844,  s^ave  to  tbe  county  of  Mor^'n 
one  RepresL-ntativc  in  the  year  1845,  and  that  on  the  day  of  election, 
the  io\vTis])ips  of  Homer  and  Marion  were  parts  of  that  county.  He 
who  wuiilvl  uro;e  such  an  arjTument,  mistalros  wholly  the  law  and  the 
Constitution.    He  forgets  the  disliuetiuji  betwecu  a  county  so  called, 
and  an  electoral  district.   He  forgets,  too,  that   county"  is  a  name,  not 
a  thing — a  name  affixed,  for  sake  ^of  convenience,  to  describe  certain 
territory,  and  that  it  is  the  territory'— tbe  thing,  not  the  name,  which 
the  Constitntion  and  law  mean.   The  mle  or  basis  of  representation 
places  this  beyond  controversy,  for  assuredly,  the  electors  of  the  terri- 
tory annexed  to  the  connty  of  Moigan,  formed  no  part,  at  the  period 
of  enumeration  in  1843,  of  the  electors  ef  that  connty,  to  whom,*  and 
to  whom  alone,  a  Kepresentative  was  apportioned.   The  same  is  true, 
also,  of  the  connty  of  Athens,  from  which  the  townships  of  Homer  and 
Marion  were  taken.    Thopie  townships  wore,  at  the  enacting  of  the  ap- 
portioiuiient  law  of  1844,  partvS  of  the  fomity  last  named.    The  in- 
habitants residing  within  them  at  that  tidie,  were  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens,  and  under  the  law  were,  together  with  its  other 
inhabitants,  entitled  Lu  -a  ReprescntiitLve  from  that  county,  and  from  no 
other,  and  had  a  right  to  vote  for  such  liepreseutative,  and  for  no  other. 
If  it  be  the  mere  name   county,**  and  not  the  territoiy,  which  the  law 
and  Constitution  mean,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  Legidature 
mighty  at  any  time,  constitutionally  consolidate  a  half  dozen  of  countiea 
into  one  called  Bloigaa,  for  example,  and  then,  by  an  appeal  to  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  apportionment  law,  decide  that  such 
county  was  entitled  to  but  one  RepresentiiUve.  And  why  not?  Wash- 
ington,. Athens,  Perry,  Mdga,  Monroe,  and  Belmont,  have  all  been 
ineoi]>orated  with  or  annexed,  or,  if  tbe  word  be  better  liked,  attached 
to  Morgan ;  and  the  white  male  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twenty-- 
one,  formerly  reading  in  those  counties,  have  now  become,  by  operation 
of  Jaw,  inhabitants  of  Morgran  county,  entitled  to  vote  in  that  connty, 
and  that  only  for  its  Kepreseutativ«.    For  if  the  Legislature  mav  attach 
townships  to  eloetoral  distriotp,  for  electoral  purposes,  it  may  in  like 
manner,  and  tV^r  a  like  purpose,  attach  whole  counties.   But  this  reason* 
iog  may  ^itimatdy»  and  without  violeaoe,  be  run  a  step  farther.  Bup* 
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pose  tlii^,  Oi  nTieral  Assembly  change  the  name  of  a  county,  or  consolidate 
a  niinil  or  b  v^etlier,  an.]  oivw  ihom  a  new  name,  Middlesex,  for  example  ; 
now,  tlicre  being  no  suck  couuty  or  name  found  in  the  apportionment 
law,  no  representation  whatever  could  be  allowed  to  the  electors  who 
might  reside,  within  its  limits.    Is  not  this  absurd  f 

The  undersigned  here  farther  observe,  that  a  very  wide  distinction  is 
to  be  drawn  between  the  power  to  alter  county  lines,  or  change  territory 
or  townships  from  one  county  to  another,  and  a  power  to  effect  such 
changes  in  representative  districts,  and  for  purposes  of  representation. 
The  exiptonro  nf  the  one  by  no  means  involves  the  existence  of  thn  other. 
Certainly,  th«  Legislature,  instead  of  employing  the  term  "  county" 
alone,  in  the  apportionment  law,  might  describe  the  territory  embraced 
within  such  comity,  in  the  words  of  llie  statute  defininc^  the  limit>  of  tlio 
county,  and  erect  that  territory,  so  described,  into  an  ch:ctoral  district. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  eonvenicncc  and  brevity,  the  siinr)!o  torni  county, 
with  its  name  annexed,  as  implying  that  territory,  i^  cniployed;  and 
thus,  the  same  territory  is  both  a  county  so  called,  and  au  electoral  dis- 
trict, according  to  the  capacity  in  which  it  is  considered.  And  from 
the  different  capacities  or  functions  assigned  to  them,  arises  the  plain 
difference  in  the  power  which  the  Legislature  may  exert  over  them. 
The  one  may  be  altered  at  any  time — ^the  other,  only  at  the  periods  or- 
dained by  the  Constitution. 

If  any  doubt  yet  remained  as  to  the  unalterable  nature,  for  four 
years,  of  the  limits  of  electoral  districts  when  once  established,  such 
doubt  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  at  once  to  be  yielded 
up,  in  view  of  the  nnannbiguous  and  emphatic  words  of  the  Constitu^ 
tion.  "Tlie  tiumber  of  representatives  shall,  at  the  several  periods  of 
making  such  eniitneratiou,  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature,  and  apiior'.  ioncfJ 
amonixlhe  severail  (■oinirlcs"  of  the  State.  Now,  if  there  be  ;iriv  .siixnili- 
cancy  ir<  b!n2fMa,'c— if  words  uieau  one  thin^,",  and  not  another,- — nay, 
if  they  mean  any  tiling  at  all,  to  fix  cannot,  by  any  refinement  of  con- 
struction, signify  to  loosen,  to  set  afloat, — and  to  fix  for  four  years, 
cannot  mean  to  leave  open  for  change,  at  the  caprice  of  legislators, 
at  any  time  within  the  period  so  prescribed.  But  it  may  be  argued 
that  it  is  only  the  number  of  representatives  which  is  to  be  fixed,  and 
that  the  term  does  not  apply,  in  grammatical  construction,  to  the  appor- 
tioning of  representation  among  the  several  counties.  Be  it  so.  Yet 
both'  the  number  of  the  representatives  and  their  apportionment,  are 
provided  for  in  the  same  section — the  same  clause, — ^the  same  member 
of  the  same  sentence;  and  if  the  apportionment  may  be  altered  at  a 
time  other  than  the  regular  period  of  enumeration,  then,  by  a  like 
process  of  reasopiiig,  and:  by  the  &ir  rules  of  constitutional  construc- 
tion, the  number,  also,  of.  representatives,  may  be  aiteredj  though  that 


BOmber,  by  a  word,  than  which  there  is  nono  more  significant  withitt 
tbe  whole  compass  of  the  Aoglo-Saxoo  tongue,  be  declared  fixed  for 
the  term  of  four  ye^rs. 

There  remtdns,  yet,  one  point  farther  to  be  considered.  By  t  he  latter 
oUuiae  of  the  3d  section^  article  7th,  of  the  Constitntion,  it  is  ordained, 
that every  new  connty,  as  to  the  right  of  sufirage  and  representation 
shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  county  or  counties  firom  which  it 
was  taken,  until  entitled  by  nnmbers,  to  the  right  of  representation.*' 
The  attention  of  the  House  is  here  directed  to  this  part  of  the  Oonsm;n- 
tion,  with  tbe  design  of  affording,  if  possible,  by  way  of  analogy,  some 
light  upon  the  question  which  the  House  is  called  upon  to  decide. 
The  undersigned  had  presumed  that  there  conld  be  bnt  one  opinion  as 
to  its  nieaning.    In  this  they  erred,  and  are  now  compelled  to  differ 
totally  with  the  majority  in  the  construction  which  they  put  upon  it. 
The  clause  itself,  in  no  dubious  language,  expressly  points  out  whore  the 
electors  of  a  new  cou uly  shall  vote  for  representative,  until  entitled  to 
representation  themselves.    True,  the  words  are,    until  entitled  by 
numbers."    But  bow  are  their  numbers  to  be  constitutionally  ascer- 
tained ?  By  enumeration.  And  when  is  such  enumeration  to  be  made  f 
At  tbe  several  periods  provided  for  by  section  2d,  article  1st,  of  the 
Constitution — ^namely,  once  in  every  tenn  of  four  years,  and  at  no  other 
period.   Such,  also,  the  minority  here  add,  appears  to  have  been  the 
imiform  constrnction  hitherto  put  upon  the  clause  above  set  forth.  The 
22d  section  of  tbe  general  election  law  of  1881,  sanctioned  by  the 
Legiriatore  of  that  year,  and  by  subsequent  concurrence,  and  by  prac- 
tiee,  provides,  "  that  at  all  elections  for  State  and  county  officers  in  any 
county  laid  off  or  organized  |?etween  the  periods  at  which  the  ratio  of 
representation  is  fixed  by  law,  and  before  the  next  subsequent  period 
for  apportionment  shall  anive,  two  set  of  poll  books  shall  be  provi- 
ded, etc.,  and  one  of  the  poll  books  of  such  set  shall  bo  scaled  up 
by  one  of  the  judges  of  election,  and  be  carried  to  the  old  county 
from  which  such  part  of  tbe  new  county  via&  taken,  etc/*  Such 
language  needs  no  commentary.    The  undersigned  have,  with  great 
labor  and  research,  examined  sixty-two  acts  of  Assembly,  laying  off  or 
oiganiring  sixty  new  counties,  beginning  with  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State,  in  March,  1803,  and  ending  in  December,  1 882,  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  and  find  not  one  case  in  all  this  mass  of  legislar 
tion,  in  which  the  Legtslatnre  has  undertaken  to  grant  representation  in 
the  General  Assembly,  to  any  one  of  the  sixty  new  counties  above  re- 
fsrred  to,  as  distinct  counties,  except  at  the  oonstitntional  periods,  and 
by  the  general  periodical  apportionment  acts.    Such  a  uniformity  ot 
precedetit,  upon  a  construction  really  doubtful,  could  not»  perhaps,  be 
found  in  the  i^;iaiauoa  of  any  State. 
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As  to  precedents  or  practice^  in  regard  to  the  constitational  provi- 
sion, more  directly  toached  ,bj  the  qaestion  urbich  the  House  is  to 
decide ;  the  minority  have  examined  twenty-nine  acts,  beginning  with 
the  year  1804,  and  ending  in  1828,  altering  the  boundaries  of  conn- 
ties,  or  attacliing  portions  of  one  county  to  another,  in  like  manner  as 
done  by  tlio  law  of  last  session ;  and  have  fonnd  no  one  instaince  in 
which  any  of  those  acts  assume  to  oliange  the  geneial  apportionment 
law,  or  to  intertere,  in  any  way,  with  the  electoral  districts  defined  by 
it,  or  make  any  onacttricnf.  as  to  the  couut y  or  district  in  which  the 
electors  of  the  territory  annexed  shall  vote  (ov  rrpresontativcs  in  the 
General  Assembly.  These  acts  differ  little,  in  substance,  from  the  law 
of  March,  1845. 

Thti  luiuoritj  further  report  that  they  have  fouad  no  case  where,  by 
contested  election  or  otherwise,  the  question  now  presented  to  ihe  House, 
has,  at  any  time,  before  arisen.  So  far  as  they  are  advised,  it  is  a 
question  entirely  novel,  and  which  must  be  adjuUgcd  upon  its  own 
merits,  as  they  appear  in  the  facts,  the  law,  and  the  Constitution. 

The  undersigned  have  all  along  argued  as  though  the  Constitution 
were  the  supreme  law  of  the  State,  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  supersede.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  will  not,  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  be  openly  denied.  An  attempt  to  elevate  the  occasional 
will  of  the  le^slator  exercising  a  vican'on?t  and  del^^ated  function, 
above  the  permanci»t  and  exactly  defined  will  of  the  people  m  their 
primordial  and  sovereign  capacity,  will,  in  this  ixeneration,  find  no 
foothold  in  Ann  rlrH;  s*iI1  ^rss  will  efforts  be  now  n^ade  to  ovcr- 
thiovv  constitntiotis  by  tumultuary  violence.  But  it  iti  not  by  the 
sword,  nor  by  any  open  and  physical  force,  that  constitutioijs,  in  a 
comparatively  virtuous  and  healthy  ago,  arc  most  likely  to  be  sub- 
verted. A  more  slow,  but  equally  dangerous  and  cert^n,  en^ne  of 
attack  has  been  devised — ^the  insidious  sap  and  mine  of  construction. 
If  constitutions  are  to  be  rasped,  and  frittered,  and  pared  down  into 
nothingness,  by  the  constructive  process,  they  had*  far  better  be  abol- 
ished at  once.  If,  through  such  process,  they  cease  to  be  a  barrier  to 
the  occasional  and  rampant  impulses  of  majorities,  let  not  our  public 
records  be,  henceforth,  encumbered  with  such  instruments.  The  under- 
signed can  present  in  no  stronger  light  the  necessity  of  preserving, 
unimpaired,  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  Constitution,  than  by  sotting 
before  the  House  the  dangers  of  the  interpretation  claimed  by  the 
majority  of  the  comniitteo.  Grant  to  tlie  Legislature  but  the  power  to 
alter,  at  any  time,  the  electoral  districts,  and,  still  more,  to  establish 
new  counties,  and  provide  them  at  om-e  with  a  separate  representation 
in  the  Asjieinbly,  and  where  shall  be  the  end;  The  whole  political 
power  of  the  State  is  at  the  command  of  a  temporary,  and  it  may  be, 
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a  TeeklesA  And  onprinGipled,  majority.  From  all  this,  nothing  can 
delirer  us  hot  a  resort  to  the  tUtima  ratio  populi^  the  inalienable  though 
formidable  right  of  Bevolnttoo.  The  minority  will  pursue  these  conse* 
qoences  no  fiwther. 

Confident,  therefore,  that  the  right  of  the  sitting  member,  from  the 
eoanty  of  Morgah,  to  the  seat  which  he  now  holds,  is  clear  and  unqaes- 
tionable,  the  undersigned  report  accordingly. 

The  followino;  notice  of  the  forcr^oing;  Report,  was  from  tlie  pen  of 
C.  C.  Hazkwell,  now  of  th(>  Boston  Traveler^  and  was  published  in 
the  Ohi  o  Statesman^  of  December  2d,  1845,  of  which  paper  he  wi^ 
then  editor: 

This  Report  i?  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Vallakdigham,  the  young  but  most  able 
saember  from  Coiumbiaua,   It  is  one  of  the  most  clear,  logical,  and,  convincing 
STg^ments  that  it  has  ever  Ctllea  to  our  lot  to  reaid^  and  should  be  circulated  in  all 
parts  of  the  State.  It  eanuot  fiul  to  carry  oonvtcttoa  to  eveiy  impartial  mind,  and 
to  raise  tbo  repiitfition  of  its  author  to.  a  very  W\<x\\  point  indeed.    Colurabisna  may 
well  b«  proud  of  her  young  member,  who  has  aheady  achieved  for  himself  an  en- 
viable name  U8  a  debater,  toe  skill  and  fairness,  and  us  a  writur  ul  uuoo  powerful 
and  diKuifled.   He  ia  of  that  class  of  men  wliom  the  Ohio  Democracy  need,  to 
place  tliem  in  the  position  which  thoy  oc/-upied  a  few  years  ago,  aad  which  has 
been  lost,  not  through  any  dislike  of  tlio  people  to  "Democrjitic  principles,  but  be- 
cause the  party  has  been  unhappily  identifled  with  the  names  aud  character 
two  or  three  detestable  indiridiials,  whose  utter  worthlesaness  was  enough  to  sink 
any  party.  In  Ifr.  Tauakdxghax  we  have  such  a  man  as  the  Democracy  of  Ohio 
oan  rely  upon,  one  wlio  does  not  ttiink  it  necessary  to  disgrace  great  talents  by 
buffoonery  end  imraorflUty.  in  order  to  achieve  a  sudden  notoriety.    A  gentleman 
luid  a  scholar,  and  thoroughly  attached  to  the  principles  of  l>emocraoy,  we  am 
always  rely  upon  him  Ibr  good  services,  especially  when  grave  and  important  mat- 
ners  come  up,  requiring  the  action  of  the  hlg^heat  order  of  mind,  to  have  them 
prdperiy  discussed  and  settled. 
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SPEECH  OX  COKSTrnmONAL  REFOSM, 

In  the  Ohio  Mouse  of  JUpreteniaiiveSf  January  16, 1<647.* 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  proposes  the  initiatory  step  towards  ;i  chann;e 
in  the  Constitulion  of  the  State,  It  provides  a  way  for  resolving  agaiu 
into  ito  original  elements  the  maclunexy  of  our  State  goyemment^  for  the 
purpose  of  its  reorganization  hy  those  from  whose  hands  it  came,  and 
whose  creature  it  is.  With  that  object  in  view,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  mode  pointed  out  in  the  existing  constitution,  it  proposes  to  sub- 
mit to  THB  FSOPLs  whether  they  desire  any  amendment  or  change  in 
that  instrument. 

It  is  now  forty-four  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  our  present  constitution 
was  established.  At  that  period  of  our  history,-  the  State  of  Ohio, 
stretching;  from  Pennsylvania  to  tlie  Indiana  line,  and  from  the  Ohio 
Kiver  to  the  northern  lakes,  with  an  area  of  thirty-nine  thousand  square 
miles,  was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness,  with  a  population  of  but 
forty-eight  thousand  inhabitants,  settled  at  inten'als,  in  the  opening, 
where  "  the  arm  of  the  frontier-man  had  levelled  the  forest  and  let  in 
the  8un«"  Few  in  numbers,  these  inhabitants  were  simple  also  in  their 
lubitey  and  fewer  still  in  their  wants.  The  hardy  pioneers,  who,  pene- 
Irating  this  wilderness,  had  expelled  its  native  savage  occupants,  and 
Ukuili  a  few  log  cabins  in  its  solitude  till  then  undisturbed  by  the 
fefoiming  axe  of  the  European  race,  made  few  contracts,  committed 
not  many  crimes,  and  needed  but  the  simplest  forms  of  government. 
Courts  of  justice  were  hxUdf  at  that  early  period,  at  not  above  nine  or 
ten  'li^f^rent  points  within  the  whole  territory  of  Ohio  ;  and  the  lawyers 
of  the  Cincinnati  bar  of  that  day  practise'd  regularly  in  the  courts  of 
Detroit  (then  witiiiu  our  limit"),  traversino-  for  that  purpose  the  whole 
distance  on  horseback,  and  slf  t  piriL,^  often  in  mid-winter  upon  tlie  bare 
snow  of  the  forest,  because  in  many  places,  for  forty  miles  together, 

*  This  speedi  wm  made  in  support  of  Mr.  TAU.AKi>icnuM*B  bDl  for  calling  a 

Omvcntion  to  amend  the  OonslitatiiCMi  of  Ohio.  The  bill  r«eeivcd  a  majority,  hot 
not  two-thirds  jind  therefore  failed.  At  a  fluhsoquent  session,  a  similar  bill  was 
passed.  To  the  people  of  Ohio  this  will  be  *  dooumeixt  of  permanent  value  and 
intersst,  as  having  indkated  oertain  important  and  neoessaiy  changes  in  the 
organic  law  of  the  State,  wludi,  having  been  made,  have  done  much  toward 
aecaring  the  more  prompt  and  efRcient  adr-^.inietration  of  justice  To  the  general 
reader  this  speecli  will  show  that  Mr.  Vallaudigbam  early  discovered  and  ap- 
preciated Uie  important  truth  that  all  genuine  progress  is  the  outgrowili  of  a  wise 
snd.Jndioioas  oonservslism  which  gattters  up,  appropriatee,  uA  improves  upon 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  e^erienoe. 


neither  csbin  nor  other  dwelling  of  white  msn  or  savage,  cheered  wilih 
ita  friendly  smoke  the  inhospitable  qniotade  of  that  nnbroken  wilder- 
ness.* 

It  was  for  such  a  people,  living  in  sneh  a  territory,  aiid  with  liabits 
such  as  I  have  described,  that  the  convention,  assembled  at  Chillicothe 
on  the  first  day  of  November,  1802,  ordained  a  conatitntion.   Hie  mm 

who  sat  in  that  convention  were  men  of  ^eat  singleness  of  purpose, 
great  native  intelligence,  and  earnest,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  true  principles  of  republican  government.  But,  assembling 
at  a  period  when  written  constitutions  were  comparatively  arf  untried 
experiment ;  destitute  of  that  political  science,  the  amazing  progress  of 
which  is  one  of  tho  characteristics  of  the  age,  and  of  that  e:q[>erienee 
which  enlightens  Wd  directs  the  more  fortonato  generation  of  this  day, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  thai  a  perfect  system  of  government  should  have 
been  ordained  by  .them.  And,  more  than  this,  eitcamstanced  as  they 
were,  and  without  that  foresight  and  amplitude  of  mind  which  a  |ffo- 
found  and  comprehenave  snrvey  of  the  wants  and  necessities,  as  well 
prospective  as  present,  of  mankind  in  oiganized  soci*  t  can  alone  ^ve 
to  the  statesman,  it  is  still  less  to  be  expected  that,  framing  a  constitu- 
tion adapted  to  the  government  6f  fifty  thousand  pioneers  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness,  they  should  have  loolied  forward  half  a  century,  and  so 
moulded  it  as  to  be  titted  to  the  condition  of  two  millions  of  people  of 
every  diversity  <'>f  habit  and  education,  and  following  every  occupation 
and  pursuit  kiu>v.u  in  a  highly  civilized  State.  The  most  sagacious 
among  them  could  not  have  foreseen — it  was  not  within  the  limits  of 
human  forecfi^t,  for  history  had  then  ftimished  no  example— that  within 
tittle  more  than  the  ordinary  lifetime  of  a  generation,  a  change  so  pro- 
d!^ous  should  mark  the  sodal  and  political  condition  of  the  common- 
woEklth  which  they  were  about  to  establish.  Not  foreseeing  it,  they 
oould  not  provide  for  its  occurrence ;  and,  not  having  provided,  the  evil 
IB  upon  OS.  They  were  ordaining  a  written  tx>nstittttion,  and  written 
constitutions,  unlike  those  which  are  the  slow  growth  of  centuries  of 
usage,  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  tiie  ever-varying  wants  and  circum- 
stancps  of  a  young  and  growing  people.  But  they  did  know  that  their 
work  was  not  perfect,  and  foresaw  the  necessity  for  a  chaMgo  which 
might  at  some  future  day  exist ;  and  accordingly  provided  that  way  for 
securing  such  change  or  amendment,  in  pursuance  of  which  this  hiUiias 
been  introduced. 

I  have  meant  no  disparagement,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  wisdom  and 
abiUty  of  those  who  feat  in  the  convention  of  1802.  They  framed  a 
constitution  fiill  of  much  that  is  valuable,  and  well  suited  to  the  neoea* 
ritijea  of  the  people  in  thdr  day.   But  we  have  outgrown  it  The 
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cirid4Iiog:baiid8  of  the  infiint  have  become  badly  fitting  to  the  stalwart 
limbe  of  the  grown-ap  giant   The  eonvention  adjounied  on  the  twenty* 
ninth  of  November,  1803.   Forty<^ottr  yeara  of  continued  and  rapid 
progreBS  in  all  that  belongs  to  man  aa  an  individaal  or  a  citizen,  hme 
obliterated  almcMt  every  vestige  of  tha":  ronditioa  of  things  to  which 
the  result  of  their  labors  was  adapted.   The  forty-eight  thousand  inhab- 
itants have  grown  to  two  millions,  spread  over  tte  entire  extent  of  the 
territory  now  comprised  within  tho  limits  of  Ohio.    In  agriculture,  in 
commerce,  in  nianufacturcfs,  in  the  arts  and  sciencca  of  all  kinds,  in  liter- 
ature, niorrlianilise,  Utig;ation,  in  all  the  wants  and  all  the  luxuries  of 
civilized  life — from  nothing  in  that  day,  we  have  risen  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  front  rank  among  the  States  of  this  Confederacy.    Having  thus 
outgrown  long  since  the  institutions  prepared  for  us  in  the  infancy  of 
onr  State,  efforts  repeated  and  persevering  have  been  made  for  years 
past  to  secure  a  change  in  those  institutions,  conformable  to  the  great 
and  mtiltiplied  changes  in  oxa.  necessities  and  condition  as  a  people.  I 
claim  no  originality  for  this  measure.   Scarce  a  session  has  passed  in 
many  years,  at  which  it  has  not  been  proposed.   Repeatedly  and  earn- 
estly the  executives  of  onr  State  have  urged  upon  the  legislature  the 
propriety,  and  necessity  even,  of  providing  for  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion; but  without  success.    Once  only— in  1819— the  proposition  was 
submitted  to  the  people.    Even  then  the  necessity  for  amendment  was 
felt  to  be  great.    The  suhject  was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
lerrishiture  by  Ethan  A.  Brown,  then  Governor  of  the  State,  and  passed 
wkh  but  little  opposition.    This,  however,  was  hut  seventeen  years 
from  the  formation  of  the  constitution ;  that  event  was  then  too  recent, 
and  accordingly  the  people  rejected  the  proposition.    But  I  need  only 
remind  gentiemen  that  twenty-eight  years  have  passed  since  that  rgeo- 
tion.   A  new  generation  has  grown  up.   Our  population  has  doubled 
within  that  period.   Changes  in  all  that  go  to  make  up  the  varied 
condition  of  a  populous  and  civilised  State,  greater  far  than  within  the 
seventeen  years  preceding,  have  since  marked  the  progress  of  the  State. 
Ev^  year  has  added  to  the  necessity  for  a  radical  change  in  many 
parts  of  the  constitution.   That  necessity  is  at  last  everywhere  admitted. 
Conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.    And  now. 
sir,  as  vot  another  effort  in  behalf  of  peaceable  reform,  and  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  responsibility  whieh  I  have  taken  upon  inysplf,  perhaps 
too  lightly,  I  have  brought  forward  this  measure,  with  a  hope  and  anxi- 
ety for  its  success  in  this  house,  which  I  cannot  find  language  to  express. 
I  would,  if  I  could  but  embody  and  unbosom  the  deep  feelings  of  my 
heart,  speak  to  this  house  in  words  idiich,  like  the  Egyptian  darkness, 
oflight  be  felt  as  with  the  hand,  and  implore  the  passage  of  this  bill 
I  have  said  that  this  measuie  is  but  the  inxtiatoiy  step  towards  the 
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great  reform  to  wjiich  I  have  referred.  Thai  step  is  discretionary  with 
the  Legislature  ;  aiul  although  such  discretion,  operating  as  a  control 
upon  the  people,  ough  l  to  be  employed  with  a  liberal  hand,  approaching 
to  facility,  yot  there  ought  to  exbt  also,  both  some  propriety  or  neces- 
sity for  its  exercise,  and  a  fitness  in  the  time  proposed,  before  the  people 
are  called  upon  to  decide  a  question  of  snch  great  importance.  And  if 
I  do  not  succeed  in  establishing  both  these  requisites  to  the  entire  satis- 
&c1ion  of  the  House,  I  will  consent  to  abandon  this  bill,  e^nest  as  my 
desire  is  that  it  may  become  a  law. 

The  defects  of  the  present  constitution — defects  most  of  which  might 
readily  he  inferred,  and  which  aroso  olnnfly  from  tlic  time  and  oirotim- 
stances  of  its  fnmiation — are  so  freely  and  g-cm-raliy  admitted,  that  I 
need  spend  little  time  in  argument,  and  may  cantent  myself  for  the  most 
part  with  bnt  briefly  poiiiling  them  out. 

I  bej^in  with  tuk  Judiciary.  And  first,  as  to  the  SufKEMJK  Gouet, 
the  highest  judicial  tiibunal  of  the  State.  • 

This  court  consists  of  but  four  judges,  any  two  of  whom  constitute  a 
quomm,  and  are  empowered  to  hold  courts.  By  consequence  of  this 
strange  anomaly,  no  decision,  in  case  of  their  disagreeing,  can  be  had 
upon  the  circuit.  But,  besides  this,  it  is  manifest  that  four  judges, 
though  more  than  enough  in  the  early  times  of  the  State,  when  there 
was  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  litigation  which  presses  now,  in  enor- 
mous mass,  upon  our  coui-ts— indeed,  prior  to  1808,  three  Qnly  were 
appointed — are  quite  too  few  to  dispose,  even  with  the  most  summary 
haste,  of  a  tithe  of  the  business  brought  before  them. 

Nor  this  all  These  Pclf-samo  jndcf^'J',  bv  a  provision  growinn;  out 
of  loca!  jr'alruisies  in  the  conveiiiiou  of  1602,  arc  ro(jnired  to  ht  ld  the 
Supreme  Court  once  a  year  in  every  county  in  the  Stiite.  Now  the 
number  of  tlicse  counties — and  they  are  rapidly  increasing — is  eighty- 
two  :  so  that  these  four  judges  are  required  to  hold  no  less  than  eighty- 
two  several  courts,  in  each  and  every  year ;  flying  for  that  purpose  over 
the  whole  of  the  vast  territory  of  Ohio.  'The  Supreme  Court  usually 
begins  it  sittingis  about  the  first  of  March,  and  closes  about  the  first  of 
December,  so  that  nine  months  only  are  allowed  within  which  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  innumerable  judgments  and  decrees  which  are,  or  rather 
ought  to  be,  given  in  the  immense  mass  of  business  depending  before 
tins  court  Within  those  nine  months  also,  these  judges  are  compelled 
to  traverse  the  entire  eighty-two  counties  of  the  State,  passing  over 
j5ome  two  tlioufand  or  more  miles  of  ten-itory,  holding  eighty-two 
convts,  hearir.!;,  or  pietonding  to  hear,  and  donldino;  upon — still  oftptier 
coiitinuino- — the  thousands  of  cases  upon  the  docket,  cn  itv  one  of  which 
touches  the  property,  the  liberty,  or  tlie  life  oven,  of  the  citizen.  To 
accomplish  all  this,  requires  powers  of  action  and  endurance  not  vouch- 
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sofed  to  mortal  man.  This  is  positively  the  very  worst  part  of  the  system. 
Only  think,  sir,  of  your  Supreme  Court,  thie  last  depositary  of  the  tre- 
mendous powers  and  responsibilities  of  tlie  judiciary,  turned  into  a 
flying  express,  and  running  a  tilt  against  the  wind  on  a  trial  *  f  ffcd ; 
to-day  at  Cleveland,  on  the  lake,  han^ng  a  man  by  the  nock  till  dead  ; 
to-morrow  at  Cincinnati,  consi^itig  some  hapless  wretch  to  the  ijo^o-* 
miny  and  horror-  r/  thf  ponitentlnry,  nr  njortinrr  tin  nnlucky  suitor  in 
that  gre?it  city  iunn  a  homestead  woilli  Miiliionii  poilnips,  on  winch  he 
has  spent  tb.;  most  valuable  part  of  a  lifetime!  Nothinii:  is  equal  to  it 
— except  it  may  the  miliUiiy  ci^pluits  of  the  great  Frederick,  of  whom 
it  has  been  said  :  "  Y^estcrday  ho  was  ia  the  south,  giving  battle  to  the 
Austrian ;  to-day,  in  Saxony  or  Silesia — ^instantly  he  was  found  to  hare 
trayeraed  the  electorate,  and  was  feeing  the  Russian  and  the  Swede,  on 
his  northern  frontier.  If  you  looked  for  his  place  on  the  map,  before 
you  had  found  it  he  had  quitted  it  He  was  always  marching,  flying, 
felling  back,  wheeling,  attacking,  defending,  sm^rising,  fighting  every- 
where, and  figlUing  all  the  time." 

But  r  have  not  done  yet  with  the  defects.  To  avoid  the  consequences 
of  a  division  among  the  judges  upon  the  circuit,  and  to  secure  some- 
thing like  uniformity  and  weight  to  their  decisions,  the  Legislature  some 
years  ago  devised  an  nnnn:il  session  of  nil  the  judges,  to  wit, /htfr,  at 
Columbus,  to  r-oTTipose  what  i->  called  ;i  (  '  tuHT  rv  Baxic.  Nothing  could 
illustrate?  ami  oii!nr(>e  one-half  so  wdl  the  utter  in-'tncloiicy  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  s')  |Kiltr\  ,iti  i  vp.-dient  The  very  evils  to  be  remedied  are  but 
made  more  itppHrent  and  worse.  Four  judges  composing  the  court,  the 
same  equality  of  division  may  arise,  with  thi»  superadded  evil,  that  two 
upon  a  side  instectd  of  one  stand  arrayed  against  each  other,  while  the 
Unfortunate  litigants,  meantime,  after  years  of  litigation,  at  the  cost,  per- 
haps, of  half  their  fortunes,  are  compelled  at  last  either  to  arbitrate 
their  disputes,  or  to  wait  till  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  service  of  one 
of  the  judges,  or  perchance  his  death,  or,  what  is  still  less  probable,  his 
resignation — for  "  few  die  and  none  resign" — may  afford  a  chance  for  a 
rehearing  of  the  cause,  and  another  diviaion  of  opinion,  to  be  terminated, 
or  protracted  it  may  be,  after  the  same  fashion. 

A<Tain :  this  roart^  c-nnvcnos  in  tho  month  of  DoimmuIxt.  So  that 
these  same  juditt'^^.  afn-r  nine  Lmhj;  riioiitlis  of  session  as  a  Suju'enie  Cijiiit, 
and  of  fatigue  aii  i  navel  aud  m'-nta^  harassment,  "in  journeyings  often, 
in  weariness  and  painfulnefis  an*!  iu  watuhings  often,"  arc  hurried  nway 
iu  a  wliirlwiud  of  judicial  activity,  to  fiud  themselves  transformed  sud- 
denly into  a  Court  in  Bank,  with  one  hundred  and  half  as  many  cases 
more,  to  sit  just  four  weeks,  tor  the  purpose  of  revising  their  ^um  ded' 
wmsy  made  in  the  hurry  of  their  blood-stirring  gallop  through  eighty- 
iwo  counties  in  tJie  course  of  nine  months.  Thus,  sir,  after  this  long 
j9 
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period  of  judicial  reconnoitring  by  this  corps  of  flying  artillery,  the 
grand  attack  is  ordered,  and  the  whole  citadel,  outworks  and  all,  of  ac- 
cumulated litigation,  is  to  be  carried  by  assault,  in  the  space  of  four 
weeks.  But  seriously,  Mr.  Speaker,  fatigued  and  exhausted  by  their 
laboTB  beyond  endurance,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  <3onrt  are  convened 
at  the  veiy  close  of  these  labors,  and  withont  a  moment's  respite,  to 
beg^n  the  investigation  of  a  hundred*  and  fiffy  cases,  enveloped  amid  a 
mass  of  written  or  printed  arguments  whose  number  and  balk  would  ah 
most  put  the  blush  of  mferiorily  upon  the  ponderous  tomes  of  Thomas 
Aqninsa,  or  any  of  the  schoolmen.  Now,  I  beg  to  know,  air,  if  it  be 
within  the  limits  of  posubility  to  obtain,  in  such  a  condition  of  things, 
such  decisions  as  £done  become  the  oracles  in  the  last  resort  of  the  lawf 
Who  that  has  spent  a  moment  in  reflecting  upon  the  nature  and  effect 
of  judicial  adjudication?  but  must  know  that  they  ought  to  be  the  work 
of  leisure  and  deliberation,  and  protiounccd  upon  a  full  knowledge  only 
of  the  law  and  the  ffiets ;  since,  if  by  an  uujust  decision  my  property, 
my  liberty,  or  my  life  is  taken  away,  the  consequences  are  none  the  less 
calamitous  to  me  than  if  they  had  been  brought  about  by  the  arm  of 
despotism  or  the  power  of  the  sword.  Bat  upon  the  circuit  ihxste  is 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  and 
in  Bank  the  case  is  p^haps  worse. 

But  the  einl  is  two-fold.  The  law*s  delay**  has  long  nnce  passed  into 
a  byword  and  a  reproach  upon  courts  of  justice  in  other  times  and 
conntries.  Here,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  ordained  in  effect  by  the 
very  constitution  of  the  State.  Hitherto,  sir,  I  have  spoken  as  though 
the  dispatch  of  business  by  the  Supreme  Court,  even  without  a  becom- 
ing consideration,  were  physically  possible.  But  what  is  the  fact?  Be- 
tween March  and  December — sometimes  between  April  and  December, 
as  in  the  present  year — thi:*  court  sits  in  eighty-two  different  counties 
extending  through  nut.  the  entire  State.  The  number  of  cases  on  the 
docket  in  these  ('ounties  is  t\'itimated  at  about  three  thousand.  Now, 
the  number  of  weeks  the  court  is  usually  in  session  upon  the  circuit  is 
thirty-sax ;  so  that  an  average  of  just  about  two  and  a  hslf  days,  Snndiqrs 
indnded,  is  allowed  to  each  county.  Hamilton  alone  reqoires  four 
weeks-^irty-two  only  remain  to  be  distributed  among  the  other  eighty- 
one  counties,  and  firom  these  is  to  be  deducted  the  time  necessarily  spent 
in  travelling  over  so  many  hundred  miles  of  territory.  Now,  sir,  I  ask 
in  all  earnestness,  if  it  be  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  one-twentieth 
p^  of  the  busineas  before  the  court  should  be  disposed  oi|  even  with 
the  most  headlong  haste,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  ?  That  man  never 
lived — the  Almiprhty  never  put  powers  of  action  and  endurance  into 
breathing  human  clay — equal  to  the  task. 

And  now,  sir,  what  is  the  result  of  all  this,  and  how  does  it  accord 
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villi  the  nglits  of  the  citizen  and  the  intent  of  the  oonatHntion  itself  t 
That  instrument  never  meant  to  interpose  soch  a  barrier  between  the 
dtizen  snd  his  rights.  Its  preamble  declares  it  to  be  ordained,  "  w  wd«r 
to  hstabushVitsttck."  Again  says  the  Bill  of  Rights,  "  That  the  £*;eneral, 
great,  and  estsm  fial  principles  of  liberty  and  free  government  may  be  re- 
cognized, and  forever  unaltercMy  ttUMUhed,  we  declare: 

"Sec.  1.  That  all  courts  shall  be  Open,  trad  eptry penon,  for  an  injury  done  hm  in 
his  laada,  goods,  person,  or  reputation,  ihaU  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and 
light  and  justice  adounisterad  without  DnnAL  on  dblat." 

Such  was  the  design  of  the  constitution,  and  such  the  earnest  and  em- 
phatic language  in  which  that  design  was  esxpresaod.  But  how  is  it  now 
earned  ontf  *'A11  courts  shall  be  open.'*  ^ne,.  there  is  no  literal  in- 
^gement  of  this  injnnction.  Tour  courts  are  open.  The  docket  is 
tbere,  and  the  clerk  to  issue,  and  the  sheriff  to  serve  yonr  process.  But 
the  mockery  is  only  the  more  galling.  Open !  ay,  too  open*  Bnt  be- 
wnre,  unfortunate  suitor,  beware ;  there  is  no^regr  from  this  worse 
than  Cretan  labyrinth.  The  footprints  around  this  den  of  the  lion  all 
point  towards  its  entrance. 

"And  every  person^  for  an  injnrv  done  him,  shall  have  hemedy." 
Could  words  more  significant  bo  rnarHhalled  together  in  any  language  ? 
But  what  is  the  effect  of  a  practically  contradictor}'  provision  of  the 
game  instrument  ?  Every  person  shall  have  remedy.  N<nv,  docs  not 
every  lawyer  know  that  none  but  the  more  wealthy  and  influential  om 
athrd  the  '^eipensive  luxury**  of  protracted  liti^tiont  Take  but  a 
ein^e  example  of  daily  occurrence.  Ton  commence  suit  in  the  Common 
Fleas  at  its  April  tenn.  Your  cause  is  just,  but  your  adversary's  lawyer 
thinks  hb  detects  a  flaw  fn  llie  declaration.  A  demurrw  is  put  in.  The 
June  term  comes;  business  presses;  law  arguments  can  be  heard  only 
at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  then  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  you  either 
deem  it  unsafe  to  hazard  your  case^or  the  court  are  unable  to  hear  it 
You  suffer  a  continuance.  November  term  arrives,  and  the  demurrer  is 
argued  and  overrnled.  Surely  you  will  now  have  justice  and  remedy 
•  without  further  denial  or  delay.  But  stop ;  that  remedy  is  to  he  by  "  due 
conrse  of  law,"  and  the  courts  will  not  dispose  of  two  eieveral  issues  in 
the  same  cause  at  the  same  terra.  Again  continued,  is  the  mandate  of 
the  judge.  It  is  now  April  term,  and  the  issue  is  made  up,  when,  lo,  a 
material  witness  is  suddenly  found  absent  by  the  defendant,  beyond  the 
process  of  the  court  What  thien  f  an  affidavit,  and  yet  another  co]||in- 
uance.  Or  worse ;  alter  waiting,  perh^s,  a  whole  fortnight  with  your 
witnesses,  expecting  the  trial  eveiy  hour,  the  court  is  compelled  to  ad- 
journ without  reaching  your  case.  A  whole  year  is  now  already  gone 
since  you  began  suit,  confident  behind  the  constitutional  shield  i^ainst 
delay.   But  skilfol  legal  tacticians  have  turned  the  flank  of  the  oonsti- 
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tiitioii.  IKi^earl^ed  and  vexed  almost  beyond  endiinuice^  jon  yet 
make  another  cfbrt,  and  tlie  Jane  tenn  brings  tbe  con^umrna^on  of 
your  hopes.  Triat  is  bad,  and  you  have  obtained  a^  yerdicL  Bat  a  new 
trial  is  moved  for;  the  court  hear  the  aigoment,  and  coolly  pocket  tbe 
motion,  tellin^j  you  in  vulgar  law  TMin,  Curia  wit  advisare.  In  Novem- 
ber  the  motion  is  ovcrmled.  Batlo,  a  bill  of  exceptions  has  l>een  pro- 
vided by  your  adversary  and  you  are  transp'>rted  to  the  Snpreme  Court, 
that  lazar-hou&e  of  litigation,  where  "hope  never  eoiw.:^  thai jsomm  to 
aD.'*  Well,  sir,  some  time  between  the  next  March  and  December,  the 
''angel  visit**  of  that  angnat  flying  8i|iiadron  ia  annonnoed,  ^d  yon  ie> 
pair  to  the  conriHroom  jnat  in  time  to  find  ihe  court  adjomned  and  on 
hoTseback  for  the  next  comity*  Another  year  revolves'^the  thud  smoe 
you  applied  for  lhat  remedy  whieh  yon  thought  to  obtain  without 
^  denud  or  deh^ — and  your  case  ia  hewd^  But  behold,  the  judges 
diaf^iee,  and  the  case  is  reserved  to  Bank.  Xbe  scales  now  fiJl  from 
your  Gyosy  mad  you  find^youtself  involved  in  what  yon  deem  intenmnar 
ble  litigation.  It  is  too  late,  however,  to  retreat^  and  afler  one  or  two 
years  more,  or  three  it  may  be,  you  ao^n  obtain  a  tardy  decision  in 
your  favor,  and  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  your  ripfhts..  But  the  end 
is  not  yet.  Yours  may  have  been  a  chamrri/  suit,  and  just  at  tbe  mo- 
ment you  begin  to  sit  down  in  repose  from  the  tatigucs  of  litigation,  a 
hill  of  review  is  filed  by  your  indomitable  adversary.  And  after  passing 
again  through  tbe  same  courts,  and  tbe  same  tedious  process  of  procras- 
tination, ^ter  five  or  nx  yeais  more,  an  advene  decision  is  obtained 
against  you  ;*  and  stripped  at  last  of  every  thing,  worried,  exhausted, 
indignant,  you  give  up  in  despair,*  Now  I  i^peal  to  every  lawyer  to 
say  whether  tbe  process  I  have  described  may  not  be  p«s8e4  through  in 
ahnost  every  case^  and  whether  it  is  not  passed  through  in  every  fiercely 
litigated  case  brought  into  court 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  **du^  course  of  law*'  by  which  "every 
person*'  shall  obtain  remedy  for  an  injury  done  to  person,  property,  or 
reputation.  Sir,  T  will  not  stop  to  gaucje  the  dimensions  of  a  purse 
long  enoa|^  wid  wide  enough  to  support  the  enormous  expense  of  such 
litigation-M;o  say  nothing  of  the  mental  tiatigue  and  harassment  worse 
than  any  pecuniary  consideration. 

But^  again:  "Kight  and  justice  are  to  be  administered  without 
OBHiAL  OB  DKLAT.^  Sir,  I  bave  said  enough  already  to  satisfy  every 
m^  that  the  practice  of  our  courts  is  but  a  solemn  mockery  of  the 
constitution,  thou|^  the  finlt  is  in  that  instrument  itselt  Without 
denial  or  deSay  I  Npt  so;  a  mockery,  mere  mockery,  every  word  of  it 
What,  DO  delay,  when  one^  two,  five,  eight,  twdve  years  even  are  ex> 
haosted  in  insupportably  protracted  litigation,  the  miserable  litigant 
stretched,  meantiin^  upon  the  nek  of  a  mental  torture^  enough  to 
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divide  soul  and  bodj  f  Gall  jou  that  administaiog  right  and  juliee 
irHhont  delay! 

But  is  there  not  a  practical  denial  aUo  t  If  the  delay,  and  expense, 
and  Rental  {harassment  of  a  heavy  and  protracted  lawimt,  ai^  such  as 
to  drive  snitoTB  from  onr  courts,  and  compel  them  to  forego  the  sub- 
mission of  their  controversies  to  the  constitutional  tribunals  of  the  land, 
acquiescing  rathor  in  rvery  species  of  injustice  and  oppression,  how 
much  better  is  their  '  ri  lition  than  if  you  were  to  wall  up  the  doors  of 
your  court-rooms,  or  to  torbid  entrance  except  to  the  favored  few  who 
arc  rich  ?  The  denial,  the  practical  denial,  is  just  the  same,  and  the 
ruinous  results  upon  public  faith  and  to  private  right  just  as  aggravated. 
Why,  sir,  it  is  of  no  moment  to  the  suitor,  so  fiur  as  it  affects  his  life,  or 
person,  or  property,  or  reputation,  whether  the  injury  be  done  him  by 
open  despotism,  or,  though  forbidden  by  the  letter  of  the  constitution, 
yet  compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  end  alike  of  bolh  is 
death,  death  to  his  rights.  Bather,  then,  let  us  abolish  the  mere  form 
of  government,  and  ^  V  ack  to  the  first  law  of  mi^t,  unce,  escaping 
thus  the  pretended  benefits  of  political  organization,  we  shall  escape  its 
burdens  also. 

Havinjy  now  pointed  out  briefly  the  two  great  opposite  evils  of  our 
system,  namely,  haste  and  delay,  as  exhibited  in  the  Supreme  Courts  I 
pass  to  the  Common  "l^Ieas.  And  here  it  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that 
not  a  few  of  the  evils  spoken  of  flow  necessarily  from  the  organ iz,ation 
of  these  courts  also.  But  I  shall  not  weary  the  House  with  repetition, 
adding  only  that  to  them,  in  the  first  resort,  is  committed  almost  the 
entire  mass  of  judicial  buuness  in  the  State,  both  at  law  and  in  chan> 
eeiy;  requiring,  therefore,  in  the  judges  of  these  courts,  an  extent  of 
ability  and  learning,  and  of  aptitude  for  the  office  of  judge,  which  it  is 
given  chiefly  to  the  Mansficlds,  the  Bldons,  and  the  Maiahalls  ^f  the 
profession,  to  possess.  The  great  fault,  then,  of  the  Common  Pleas 
consists  in  the  constitutional  necessity  for  having  not  less  than  two  asso- 
ciate judges  for  each  .court.  Usually  there  are  three,  and  these  are 
almost  always  men  of  no  legal  knowledge  or  education  whatever — fre- 
quently of  no  knowlf>diTe  or  education  at  all,  and  who  are  rarely  con- 
sulted upon  law  points,  or  if  consulted  (and  then  only  for  form's  sake) 
acquiesce  readily  in  the  opinion  of  the  presiding  judge.  I  speak  in 
general  terms,  for  I  have  seen  associates  now  and  then,  whose  natural 
dignity  and  good  sense  made  them,  in  all  but  the  forms  and  nicetiejs  of 
the  bw,  an  overmatch  for  the  lawyer  who  had  been  elevated,  unhappily, 
to  a  seat  upon  the  bench.  But  these  are  exceptions,  and  even  if  they 
were  found  in  every  court,  they  could  not  make  the  system  much  the 
less  defective.  For  of  what  use  are  these  men,  not  learned  in  the  law  I 
except^  indeed,  in  the  mere  formal  business  of  probate  and  administn* 
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tioD,  or  in  the  grantmg  of  licenses  to  keep  tavenu  At  best  they  are 
but  an  nnnecessaiy  encnmbrance,  and  if  erected  into  an  Oiphan*s  Coort, 
with  the  powers  now  exercifled  chiefly  by  them  in  the  Common  Pleas^ 
Kpnt  from  ihe  presidentjndge,  mi^t  very  easily  and  to  nyich  advan- 
tage be  dispensed  with. 

I  come  now  to  the  mode  of  election  and  tennre  of  office.  That  elec- 
tion is  by  the  Legislatore  on  joint  ballot^  and  for  the  term  of  seven 
years.  To  all  this  I  am  opposed.  If  you  do  not  come  baclc  to  tlie 
ancient  method  of  Executive  nominations  to  be  confirmed  bv  the  Senate, 
with  a  toiiurc  for  life,  or  during  good  behavior,  a  mode  and  tennre  alto- 
gether adverse  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  tolerated  in  the 
federal  constitution  only  because  it  is  better  to  tolerate  some  evils  there, 
than  to  ran  the  hazard  of  eyils  far  worse,  by  too  fireqnent  and  great 
changes  in  an  instrument  founded  npon  so  tender,  and  dehcate  a  com- 
pact)  and  embraciug  so  many  and  such  varied  conflicting  interests — ^if, 
I  say,  yon  cannot  come  back  to  this,  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  with- 
holdmg  the  election  of  Judges  from  the  peoplei  The  present  system 
has  no  one  advantage  over  the  mode  I  speak  of — a  mode  adopted  long 
ago,  without  pollution  to  justice,  or  prejudice  lo  the  sacred  and  elevated 
character  of  the  judiciary,  in  Mississippi,  and  more  recmtly,  by  the  new 
constitutions  of  Lotiisiana,  Texas,  Towa,  and  New  Yoflr.  I  adinit  that 
once  1  eiitertfdned  and  expressed  apprehension  for  the  purity  and  safety 
of  the  judiciary,  in  the  event  of  popular  elections.  But  my  little  ex- 
perience and  my  observation  of  judicial  appointments  within  u  fnw  yoars 
past  (I  may  add  very  recently),  have  satisfied  i7ie  that  as  goo<l  and  ])et- 
ter  selections  will  be  made  by  the  people,  than  by  this  or  by  any  ixjgisla- 
tnre.  Political  connection  with  the  party  in  the  majority,  is  now  and 
always  has  been  made  a  prerequisite  in  the  candidate :  for  when,  I  beg 
to  know,  did  a  whig  Legiidature  elect  democrats  to  judgeships,  or  a  demo- 
crat Legislature  elect  whigs  ^  In  elections  by  the  people  it  could  be  no 
worse.  And  Ambos^s  saloon  would  find  fewer  pabrmi  (hm,  The  general 
principle  surely  is  that  all  elections  ought  to  be  by  the  people  direct; 
and  the  case  should  be  a  strong  one  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  rule. 
I  admit  that  the  judiciary  is  by  far  the  strongest^  and  that  there  are 
reasons  peculiar  to  it,  and  not  applicable  to  the  other  departments,  in 
favor  of  the  exception.  But  I  repeat  and  insist  that  nidess  you  ean 
secure  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  different  metliod  of  a{)jM)int- 
ment,  it  is  both  wrong  and  vain  to  abandon  a  general  principle  so  vit^, 
and  so  conaonaat  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  Give  but  a  suf- 
ficient term  of  years  to  the  tenure,  and  above  dl,  fixing  a  mimmum  com- 
pensation liberal  enough  to  secure  the  best  virtues  and  talent  of  the  bar, 
thus  place  the  salary  of  the  Judge  beyond  the  tampering  of  vulgar  dema- 
gogueS|  and  yon  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a  p  jpular  election.   In  these 
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opiuions  and  in  the  connction  whicli  forced  them  upon  pie,  I  fun  both 
honest  and  sincere.  1  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  Uie  mode  of  electing 
Judges  just  pointed  out,  would  at  this  time  meet  the  approb&iion  of  the 
people  of  this  State,  or  even  of  a  maj  rity  of  this  House.  I  thiak  the 
people  are  with  us.  I  know  they  will  he,  and  that  right  speedily.  But 
I  entreat  most  earnestly  that  no  man  here  vote  against  this  hill  hecause 
there  might  arise  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  particular  provisions 
of  the  constitution  to  be  framed,  and  because  he  is  a£raid  his  views  of 
political  orn^anizaUon  might  not  prevail  in  the  convention.  Such  diver- 
sity must  of  necessity  exist ;  but  the  majority  sliould  crovcm ;  and  if  the 
people  to  whom  the  constitution  would  be  submitted,  approved,  whose 
voice  should  be  lifted  up  in  complaint  ? 

I  turn  now  from  the  judiciary,  to  point  out  defects  in  otlicr  parts  of 
the  constitntion.  And  first,  thr  want  of  a  che(?k  iton  TiiK  lkgisla- 
TivB  PowEii  TO  iNUua  rtunc  debtb.  Made  wise  by  a  whole- 
some but  severe  experience,  in  nearly  every  constitution  adopted  with* 
in  the  last  ten  years,  the  people  have  provided  some  such  restriction : 
and  surely  we  in  Ohio  have  had  good  cause  to  lament  the  want  of  it 
In  ours.  The  principle  of  the  check  is  pbn.  The  property  of  the 
whole  people  is  confiscated,  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  to  provide  for  the 
liquidatipn  of  the  debt  Foremost  indeed,  it  is  mortgaged,  pledged,'* 
and  then  the  alternative  is  either  payment  or. repudiation :  the  first  is 
onerou3 ;  tbo  List  iniquitous  and  disgracefiiL  Now  assuredly  it  is  but 
fair  that  tbc}  who  must  pay,  should  first  give  express  consent  to  the 
debt;  and  tlie  especial  reason  why  express  consent  should,  in  this  case, 
first  be  obtained,  by  direct  vote  of  the  pco])k',  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
feet,  that  every  citizen  is  compelled  to  bear  his  proportion  of  a  burden 
from  which,  except  in  hopeless  poverty,  there  \k  no  escape.  I  desire  to 
be  understood ;  tlie  penalty  of  the  law  against  murder  may  readily  be 
avoided  by  refraining  from  the  perpetration  of  the  murder.  Not  so  with 
tax  laws.  Now  to  unlimited  power  in  the  Legislatttre  over  this  subject, 
I  object  Combinations  and  local  influences  and  interests,  have  too 
powerful  a  control  in  l^^shttive  assemblies,  to  make  them  the  safe  de- 
poutaries  of  so  tremendous  a  power.  IVovidently,  therefore,  and  wisely 
did  the  constitution  recentiy  submitted  to  the  people  of  Missouri  (though 
rejected)  provide  that» 

**  The  Gtmsni  Assemblj  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  9aj  law  wherelif  anj 

deht  shiill  be  created,  that  shall  cause  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  State,  con- 
tracted under  this  Constitution,  t'->  exceed  at  auy  oiw  time  twe&tjr-five  tlmuftsnd 
ddlars,  except  in  <jaBe8  of  war,  insurreclioa,  or  invasion. 

"  But  the  General  Assembly  may  propose  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  mem* 
hers  elected  to  both  branches  thereof^  the  creation  of  a  debt  for  say  specified  pur- 
pose, which  shall  be  submittad  to  the  direct  vote  of  tho  people  at  the  next  ^oneral 
electioii  thereafter,  and  if  approved  by  a  xm^rity  of  the  qualified  voters  voting  oq 
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such  qi!ost!on,  shall  be  of  fuH  force  and  eflfect ;  provided  that  each  proposition  shall 
be  for  OQQ  object  ttlouo,  and  shall  proposi»  ihs  w&ya  and  meaas  by  (axaUoQ  for  tba 
payment  of  the  debt  and  interest,  as  they  become  due ;  and  provided  further,  that^ 
no  more  than  one  proposition  shall  be  submitted  by  any  one  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  aud  that  the  debt  proposed  shall  not  baTe  a  longer  time  to  ran  than 
tweritr  veni's." 

Somewhat  siinilnr  ',\ho  is  tlie  ri-stvictinn  in  tJie  riMu-nt  iTinstiintiuii  of 
New  York.  Now,  whether  such  pruvision  were  adopti  J  in  so  many 
woiUiS  or  not,  some  restriction  certainly  ought  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
legislative  exercise  of  a  power  m  delicate  aud  mumealouij. 

The  requirement  of  ah  annual  ssasiOK  of  thb  lsoislatubs  is  the 
defect  ia  the  present  constitatioa  to  'which  I  next  advert;  and  tke 
remedy  proposed  will^  I  know,  meet  the  almost  unanimous  concurrence 
of  the  House.    I  mean^snsMNiAL  sbssions,  with  a  provision  for  extra* 
ordinary  sessions  in  great  emergend^    This  ako  is  a  modem  and 
highly  popular  improvement  in  constitutional  scinnee.    Tnto  most  of 
the  constitutions  recently  organized  it  has  been  freely  a  1  nutted,  and  at 
the  late  general  election  in  Marvlnnd  it  was  ordered  by  a  large  •majority 
to  be  incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  that  State  by  spp.'Li!  jimonfl- 
mcut.    Though  by  no  means  persnndf^d  that  it  is  thr^  all-hoaliug  remedy 
for  the  many  ills  of  legislation,  I  iieod  not  arguo  i'  liL;-  to  satisfy  this 
House  that  those  woi-st  and  most  cc'^tly  of  all  the  eviL>  .  .i'  h  representa- 
tive system  of  government,  hasty,  excessive,  and  umtaUt  Uyiiilutioii,  must, 
of  necessity,  be  greatly  diminished  "were  the  Legislature  to  assemble  but 
once  in  two  or  tiiree  years.    Most  also  of  thi?  legislation  is  special  and 
private.   Here,  sir,  is  the  volume  of  local  laws  for  the  session  of 
1844-*45,  numbering  in  all,  together  witb  the  resolutions,  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  while  the  number  of  laws  of  a  general  character 
passed  at  the  same  session,  reached  to  but  eighty-nine.    The  former 
embrace  almost  every  variety  of  subject  from  the  inc9rpcration  of  a  bank 
down  to  the  changing  of  a  man's  name,  or  the  laying  out  of  a  back  alley 
in  a  paltry  village.    The  assembling  annually  of  the  Legislature  would 
«poTn  to  remind  tlio  ritizens  of  this  State  that  they  mny  jiow  find  a  ready 
ir.si  lament  wherew  it  li  to  have  that  done  whicli  noljoJ  v  and  n-'thiiig 
else  will  do.    A  tliousaiid  hcliemes  of  crude,  or  absurd,  or  usi  per- 
haps iniquitous  legislation,  arc  thus  projected,  which  otherwise  wciild 
never  liavc  beeu  devised.    Self-reliance  is  forgotten.    The  individual 
man,  living,  breathing,  God-created,  exulting  in  the  might  and  majesty 
of  an  immortal  and  almost  omnipotent  natm'e — ^the  man  God  made 
in  his  own  image,  and  into  whose  nostrils  He  breathed  the  breath  of 
life — ^man,  conquering  the  elements,  making  the  lightnings  his  mes- 
sengers, and  thrusting  the  storms  under  his  feet,  is  lost  aght  o^  and  the 
graven  images,  the  base  gods  of  legislative  creation,  which,   having  eyes 
see  not,  and  ears  hear  not,"  are  bowed  down  to  and  worshipped,  till 
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iWMie  other  are  deemed  able  to  save.  To  the  govemment  all  eyes  are 
directed ;  by  it  all  the  ills  of  life  are  to  be  dispelled,  and  from  it  all  bless- 
ings to  flow.  Not  a  bridge  can  be  erected,  not  a  highway  laid  ont,  nor 
a  turnpike  graded,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature.  Her- 
cules is  always  invoked,  and  a  god  brought  upon  the  stage  even  when 
there  is  no  "  nodus^*  worthy  of  such  agency.  The  "  let  alone  policy," 
that  first  and  most  cnnoblinpf  of  all  political  maxirnfj,  wbioli  teaches  man 
to  rely^mainly  upon  the  powers  and  attributes  of  his  own  nature,  and  to 
distmst  the  omnipotence  of  government  to  dispel  evils  and  ereate  l)less- 
ings,  is  cast  aside,  ^d  soul-debasing  prostration  before  political  and 
corporate  organization,  substituted  in  its  stead.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
cost  to  the  people.  The  evil  strikes  deeper :  the  comiption  reaches 
that  which  is  more  delicate  than  the  purse;  and  there  is  no  medicine 
nor  surgery  equal  to  the  cure. 

But  besides  the  excess  of  legisUtion,  much  of  it  is  necessarily  hasty, 
and,  worst  of  all,  unstable.  The  law  of  yesterday  is  annulled  to-day; 
and  one  Tjegislature  meets  only  to  set  aside  the  acts  of  its  predecessor. 
Tlic  sound  of  the  hammers,  tinkering  perpetually  at  the  lan^  is  heard 
at  all  hours  in  the  h»]h  of  the  Legislature.  Acts  amendatory,  supple- 
mentary, constnietive,  declaratory,  repealing,  explanatory,  are  piled 
upon  acts,  till  not  uidrcquently  the  parts  in  force  have  to  be  traced 
back  through  ten  successivt  volumes,  and  meantirtie  every  thing  like 
umformity  and  ceTtainty.  is  lost,  and  courts,  lawyers,  and  litigants, 
floundering  in  a  sea  of  conflicting  and  contradictory  legislation,  are 
alike  driven  to  despair.  No  man,  not  even  the  legal  profession,  can 
keep  up  with  the  striding  progress  of  law-making.  Gases  are  begun 
under  one  statute,  heard  upon  a  second,  and  decided  upon  a  thirds  Is 
not  all  this  an  evil  and  an  opprestuon  not  to  be  endured?  But  it  is 
fastened  upon  you  by  the  constitution :  it  is  ordained  and  established 
as  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State ;  and  the  remedy  ia  through 
that  measure  only,  which  with  as  earnest  entreaty  as  ever  came  from 
human  lips,  I  now  ui^  upon  ihe  house  to  adopt.  There  is  no  other 
rpmedv  for  evils  which  are  eorriiptint^  the  people,  and  poisoninp:  the 
fountain  of  leoislation.  Here,  in  this  remedy  alone,  is  there  enf^Titrh, 
amply  enougli  lo  conij)ensate  for  all  the  cost  and  hazard  of  a  reorgani- 
zation of  our  political  system.  And  I  implore  gciktlemen  as  they  love 
liberty,  as  they  reverence,  and  would  hand  down  our  fireo  institutions 
to  their  children  unimpaired,  not  to  defeat  this  bilL 

pf  r.  y.  then  said  that  there  were  many  oQuir  evils  and  defects  hi  substanoe  in 

the  constitution,  which  wonld  need  a  remedy,  hut  he  would  paBs  to  tho  amsider- 
ation  of  tbosti  which,  thougli  in  matter  of  form,  arrangomont,  .ind  etyle,  were  yet 
not  to  be  disregarded.  Ue  Uieu  took  up  the  coustitution,  reauiug  and  commentii:^ 
aft  some  length  ujpon  seotums  two^  four,  seven,  nine,  nhieteen,  and  twenty<au^  of 
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the  first  artide ;  and  upon  artide  four,  article  seTen  section  five ;  and  sections  six 
and  tweDt7-8eTen  of  artide  eight— mcwe  .  minutely  and  eamesUy  upon  the 
seventh  section  of  the  first  article,  sho^ing^  that  so  carelessly  was  this  as  ^veU  aa 
oUier  seotions  drawn  up,  that  it  UteriUly  excluded  every  person  from  tho  Senate 
"who .is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,*'  or  who  "ahaSl  have  resided  two  years 
in  the  oonntj  or  district  immediately  preceding  the  election  or  who  "  shall  have 
paid  a  state  or  county  tax,"  unless  such  persco  shall  have  been  absent  on  the 
public  business  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  Stata,"  in  which  event  he  might,  if 
not  a  citixen  of  the  United  SkUcSf  be  eligible  to  the  Senate,  tkou(^  he  had  resided  the 
two'  jeaia  preceding  his  election  in  the  county  or  district*  Mr.  Y.  then  pro- 
ceeded:] 

The  necessity  and  propriety  of  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  this 
State  are  so  readily  and  univenally  admitted,  that  I  have  spent  too  much 
time,  perhaps,  in  speaking  to  this  point  of  my  aignment  But  I  desired 
to  present  them  the  more  vividly  before  the  members  of  this  House, 
because  no  mere  cold  conviction  or  assent  of  judgment,  I  feared,  could 
command  thdr  support  to  this  measure,  without  an  accompanying  im- 
pulse firom  the  will  Scarce  a  man  who  has  spent  one  moment's  refl^ 
tion  upon  ^iiis  great  question  but  will  tell  you,  admit  the  necessity  of 
amendment,  but  the  lime  is  not  favorable.*'  Sir,  when  will  the  time  be 
favorable,  if  not  now  ?  Within  forty-fonr  years— since  the  formation  of 
the  present  constilution — not  lesr,  than  fi^e-aud-twciity,  perhaps  thirty, 
constitutions  have  been  either  rcorganizedi  or  adopted  anew.  Scarce 
one  State  of  the  "old  thirteen"  but  has  cliantred  its  fuiulainental  law, 
and  some  among  them  twice  or  three  times.  Massachus^etts,  old,  sober, 
consetvative  Massachusetts,  where  change  and  progress  in  politics  are 
feared  aa  the  breath  of  the  pestOence,  has  amended  hers.  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  also,  have  done  likewise,  and  Virginia  is  convulsed  now 
again,  by  the  efforts  of  her  reformers,  toward  yet  another  change.  Rhode 
Island,  slumbering  as  she  did,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  under  the  char- 
ter of  a  British  King,  has  waked  up  at  length,  and  framed  anew  her 
organic  law.  New  Jersey,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and,  more  recently  still, 
New  York,  have  each  reorganized  their  constitutions.  And  shall  Ohio, 
YouNO  Ohio,  fall  behind  ?  Sir,  the  progress  of  constitutional  science 
(thp  great  bulwark  of  liberty),  within  half  a  century,  lias  ama7cd  the 
civilized  wox-Id,  Ncthii)^'  in  any  other  de])artmei)t  of  politics  has  equal- 
led it.  The  capacity,  once  doubted,  even  in  this  country,  of  the  people 
for  sch-govemment,  in  its  most  expanded  limits,  has  been  demonstrated ; 

*  The  section  is  in  these  words: 

"Saa  7. — ^0  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  ago  of  thirty 
and  i$  a  citizen  of  the  United  States^-'-shaU  have  resided  two  years  in  the  county 

or  district,  immediatelv  preceding  tho  election,  unless  he  shall  have  been  absent  on 
the  public  busiaeBs  of  the  Umted  States,  or  of  this  State  j  or  shall  moxeovei  have 
paid  a  state  or  ooun^  tax." 
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while,  meaatiiDe»  the  tyrants  and  legitimists  of  the  old  woild  have 
looked  on  with  blanched  cheek  and  cowering  eye  at  the  progress  of  the 
democratic  prindplei  which,  scorning  to  tread  the  beaten  track  of  ordi- 
Daiy  politics,  has  stricken  out  a  new  path,  crushing  to  the  ground  be- 
fore its  giant  strides,  all  the  sluggard  opposition  of  that  false  conser> 
vatism  which  aits  Hke  the  unhappy  Triton  on  its  iast-bound  rock,  and 
we^ps  in  envy  and  malevolence  at  the  Genius  of  Improvement  going 
fort.h  as  the  strong"  inari  rejoicinf^  in  his  strenjjth.     This  «5pirit  of  pro- 
gress, let  me  admoaish  gentlemen,  it  is  vain  to  resist.     You  may  retard, 
but  you  eauuot  arrest  it.     I  know  it  will  be  o{r|>osed,  and  tliat  all  the 
might  and  skill  of  that  conservatism  will  conspire  i'or  its  faJL     Men  are 
slow  to  give  up  what  they  delight  to  c^l  "  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors." 
Sir,  there  is  a  wisdom  which  sometimes  becomes  madness.   But  we  do 
not  teach  foigetfulness  of  the  lessons  of  the  past.   We  would  go  back  to 
that  fountain,  but  we  would  desire,  also,  to  grow  wise  from  experience^ 
and  to  correct  the  errors  which  that  experience  points  out  Experiment 
is  the  great  laboratory  of  politics ;  but  its  results  must  be  carried  into 
practice  by  reforms,  or  they  are  of  no  yalue.   True,-sir,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  soul-gladdening  march  of  improTement,  we  should  rejoice  to 
look  back  also  to  the  instructions  of  those  who  have  f^one  before  us. 
I  belong,  indeed,  to  what  is  sometimep  sneerin^ly  called  the  "  progressive" 
school  of  politics.    1  run  proud  to  belong  to  it.    It  teaches  faith  in  man 
as  God  made  liito.    Progression,  too,  is  a  law  of  our  race.    But  not 
that  progression  which  forgets  all  the  teaehings  of  the  past,  and  spurns 
aU  the  dangers  of  the  future.    The  true  law  of  progress,  if  I  understand 
i^  demands  not  so  much  the  originating  of  new  principles  in  politics,  as 
the  mried  application  of  the  old  and  established  principles  to  the  ever 
and  n^idly  changing  circumstances  which  distinguish  every  year  in  our 
hiatory  from  the  years  which  haye  preceded  it,  altering  our  policy  and 
conduct  of  afiEairs,  and  wm  <mr  nuHfuUms,  accordingly  as  these 
changes  demand  it,  directed  tiiroughout^  however,  by  the  same  great 
leading  principles  which  reason  and  prescription  alike  combine  to  make 
authoritative  and  venerable.   On  just  such  principles  would  I  desire  tiliat 
the  great  reform  here  proposed,  should  be  conducted.    And  now,  too, 
we  have  all  that  wisdom  can  devise,  or  the  experienec  of  our  own  or 
other  States  ean  teach,  to  guide  us.     The  times  are  propitious.  Why 
then  delay  ?    Do  your  fear  the  introduction  of  party  into  this  great 
questiou  of  I'eform  ?    Never  will  there  be  a  time  less  exposed  to  its  in- 
fluences.    This  proposition  will  be  submilled  to  the  people  at  the  fall 
election  of  '47,  at  a  season  when  there  will  be  neither  president,  gov- 
ernor, nor  members  of  Congress  to  elect,  jmd  when  no  disturbing  causes, 
therefore,  will  combine  to  trouble  the  pool  of  politics,  National- or  State. 
Nothing  of  so  generally  an  agitjiting  oharacter,  as  to  arouse  ev^  the 
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ordiimiy  political  exeitementthiotiglioiit  the  StateyinllorcaiibebroQglit 
before  the  peojfle.  I  know  of  noUuDg  io  break  the  cahn  of  that  elee- 
tioii*  And  if  the  people  should  decide  for  a  oonv^tioif,  the  election  of 
its  members,  and  the  commencement  of  its  seasionsiinnstboUi  take  place 
before  the  presidential  canvass  of  *48.  When  will  a  time  so  anspicioas 
come  again  ?  Bo  you  mean  to  wait  tiU  parties  shall  no  more  exist  ? 
I^r,  such  vain  imaginings  are  the  very  worst  sort  of  political  Millorism." 
That  day  will  never  come.  You  must  first  alter  man's  nature,  or,  striking 
down  the  spirit  of  liberty,  must  compel  tlie  uniformity  of  inexorable 
despotism.  Parties  wMl  always  exist  in  a  tree  country,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  wise  men  not  to  attempt  to  eradicate,  but  to  regulate  and 
control  them.  But  why  shall  party  cuter  at  all  into  this  question  ?  It 
is  a  question  for  the  whole  people  of  the  St^,  aad  concerns  ihem,  not 
as  whigs,  or  as.  democrats,  hut  as  citizens.  Other  States  have  met  as 
one  people  in  tiiis  great  maitter  of  constitutional  teform.  In  Lonisiana, 
where  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  but  three  thousand  votes  were  cast 
against  the  new  constitntion  of  '44.  In  Iowa  and  Missouri  the  new 
<K>n8titutions  proposed  were  rejected — ^in  the  former  twice  rejected— 
though  the  party  whose  friends  had  submitted  them,  was  hugely  in  the 
majority.  Even  in  New  York,  where,  if  in  any  State,  partisan  influence 
was  moBt  to  "have  "heen  expected- — in  New  Yorlc.  where  the  despotism 
and  corruption  of  party  are  earried  as  far  surely  as  in  Ohio,  the  eall 
for  a  convention  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  to  thirty-three  thousand,  or  a  majority  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  votes,  while  the  constitution  which  that 
convention  submitted  received  a  majority  of  fifty  thousand  at  an  elect  ivxi 
where  a  whig  Governor  and  a.  democratic  Lieutenant-Governor  were 
each  elected  by  about  ten  thousand  majoiily.  Why,  sir,  even  in  the 
convention  of  Pennsylvania  too — old  democratic  Pennsylvania — meaA 
the  Penn^lvania  of  *88,  not  *46 — John  Sergeant  was  chosen  President 
And  is  it  in  Ohio  alone  that  the  thraldom  of  party  is  so  monstrous  that 
a  convention  is  not  to  be  called,  and  not  even  tiie  people  consulted 
whether  they  desire  it,  for  fear  that  the  influence  o/  partisan  politicawill 
coRupt  its  deliberations !  Sir,  I  was  bom  in  Ohio,  and  I  will  never 
consent  to  brand  upon  her  brow  the  infamy  of  such  an  imputation. 
Your  best  and  purest  men  will  find  seats  in  this  convention,  and  they 
will  vote  and  speak  as  honest  men  aud  as  patriots. 

But  if  the  fear  of  party  is  to  defeat  this  measure,  -when  will  it  pass  f 
Kow  T  submit  it  to  gentlemen  as  to  members  earnest  in  their  desire  to 
vote  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  ; — if  this  bill  is  never  to  pass— - 
if  tiie  constitution  needs  no  amending,  and  is  never  to  be  amended— 
ibis  objection  b  at  least  consistent.  But  if  you  look  forward  to  a  time 
iHuai  tiie  constitution  of  this  State  m  to  undergo  the  process  of  revision, 
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then  let  as  hear  uo  more  of  party,  for  its  corrupting  influence  will  be 
iar  greater  and  more  perilous  half  a  centary  hence,  than  in  this  com- 
paratively  healthy  age  of  the  commonwealth— certunly  as  great  in 
five  years  or  ten  as  at  this  day.  Sir,  I  protest  earnestly  against  the 
defeat  of  this  measure  by  the  votes  of  those  who,  admitting  the  neces- 
rity  of  a  change  in  our  constitution,. desire  and  expect  to  see  it  carried 
out  at  some  future  day.  What  I  object  to  this  bUl  now,  and  vote  against 
it  because  you  are  afraid  that  'party  corruption  wiU  steal  into  the  con- 
vention and  fasten  upon  the  State  a  constitution  worse  than  the  present, 
and  yet  think  to  call  just  such  convention,  for  just  the  same  purpose,  at 
some  other  time — as  if  party  spirit  and  party  distinctions  were  at  their 
last  gasp  and.  never  more  to  bo  heard  uf !  Sir,  I  repeat  it:  that  day 
will  never  dawn.  I  have  uu  faith,  not  the  slightest,  in  the  coming  of  a 
political  imUenium  when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shaU  lid  down  together. 
Buck  visions  are  just "  the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  oV*  The  moon- 
shine's watery  beams*'  have  ten  times  the  substance  of  such  shadows. 
But  why  fear  a  worse  constitution  t  The  people  are  first  to  resolve 
wheUiw  they  will  have  a  conv^tion.  They  are  then  to  elect  the  mem^ 
hers  of  that  convention,  and  finidly  the  constitution  itself  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  them  for  their  approval  or  rejection.  Hie  people  are  to  decide 
that  question  also.  And  how  and  whence  comes  this  fear  of  a  worse 
constitution,  but  from  secret  distrust  in  their  virtue  and  intelligence  t 

Again :  I  have  heard  it  said,  "  New  York  has  just  adopted  a  new 
constitution  ;  let  us  wait  till  we  see  how  it  works,"  What  kind  of  an 
artmineiit  is  this?  This  bill  does  not  propose  to  adopt  the  New  York 
coustilution,  or  any  other  already  formed.  What  has  it  or  what  have 
they  to  do  with  the  question  of  a  convention  in  Ohio,  that  we  fcliall 
wait  till  they  have  hwa  tried  t  Their  principles  are  not  new ;  and  if 
they  were,  how  know  you  that  they  would  be  introduced  into  ours ;  or 
if  they  were  introduced  with  the  sanction  of  the  people,  who  should 
say  aught  against  it  f  Wait  f  And  hchv  longf  One,  two,  five  yean  f 
How  long  shall  the  test  he?  Wby^  sir,  by  that  time  Virginia  shall 
have  reorganised  her  constitution,  and  then  we  shall  be  told,  wait  till 
she  has  tried  how  it  works."  Every  year  some  new  constitution  is 
firamed,  and  thus  tiiis  objection  may  he  forever  applied. 

When  the  proposition  similar  to  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  under  debate," 
at  the  last  session,  tlie  argument  most  ut^cd  against  it,  and  that  which 
I  feel  and  know  will  go  fartlier  toward  the  defeat  of  this  bill  than  all 
others  put  together,  was  the  fear  of  untried  and  danpjerous  innovations. 
The  dire  spirit  of  radicalism,  they  told  us,  and  some  now  will  teU  ui,  is 
abix>ad  in  its  rage,  and  threatens,  like  the  Apostles  of  old,  to  turn  the 
woild  upside  down.  Sir,  this  fear  of  innovation,  or  rather  of  progress, 
is  a  morbid  affsction  to  be  dtalt  with  as  other  hypochondriac  diseases. 
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And  I  woald  lament  bejond  the  power  of  words  to  expreas,  that  its  in- 
fluence s^liould  be  allowed  to  defeat  tlus  measure.   But  bow  comes  such 
an  objection  to  be  urged  by  those  among  the  majority  of  this  House  ? 
Hare  not  the  whig  party  sworn  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar,  eternal  hos- 
tility to  all  such  innovations  a?;  arc  tlm>  fonrcd  and  abhorred,  and  does 
not  that  party  boast  of  a  permancut  majinity  in  this  Stale  reckoned  by 
thousands?     Have  we  not  heard  it  proclaimed  times  out  of  nnmhor, 
that  Ohio  is  unalterably  a  wlii^r  Staio  ?    Now,  sir,  this  question  itmst 
first  be  submitted  to  the  people ;  and  upon  the  new  constitution  also 
they  must  decide.    And  think  yo%  akf  the  people,  a  largo  majority  of 
whom  are  claimed  to  be  whigs— conservative  whigs,  and  opposed  to  all 
innovations  and  radicalism,  to  hard  money  and  legislative  supremacy 
over  *'  vested  rights^"  so  called — ^will  first  demand  such  convention,  thus 
exposed  to  such  dangers,  then  elect  a  majority  of  memb^  to  serve  in 
it,  who  will  propose  a  radical,  impracticable  constitution :  and  finally, 
support  that  constitution  by  their  free  suffrages  ?   No,  sir,  let  gentle- 
men be  consistent.    If  in  truth  you  have  confidence  in  your  majority, 
vote  for  this  bill.    It  is  we,  we  wlio  *;hoald  fear,  if  any.    But  wr*  are  not 
afraid  to  trust  this  qm'stion  to  the  people  of  Ohio.    Ours  Is  a  living 
faith  in  their  virtue  and  intrHiLrence.    We  believe,  and  mean  tliis  day 
to  prove  the  sincerity  of  that  belief  by  our  votes,  that  they  will  ciioose 
just  such  a  convention  and  such  a  constitution  as  wUi  best  promote  the 
tauc  principles  of  firee  government,  and  the  real  interests  of  the  State. 
Afraid !  and  of  whom  and  what  ?   Sir,  this  bill  proposes  no  more—and 
I  desire  to  write  it  upon  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  this  House,  as  with 
a  pen  of  iron — no  more  than  simply  to  submit  to  the  people,  whether 
they  desire  a  convention  to  amend  or  change  the  constitution.   It  caUs 
no  such  convention.   We  have  no  authority  to  call  it.   And  if  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  d^  not  desire  it,  they  Avill  vote  this  proposition  down, 
and  that^  too,  with  little  trouble  and  at  no  expense.   K  they  mean  to 
demand  a  convention,  they  will  signify  that  demand  through  the  ballot- 
box — that  "weapon  surer  set,  and  hotter  than  the  bayonet."    And  who 
shall  interpo.'^o  lu  iween  them  and  their  will  ?    Shall  tlic  ;iurnt  become 
greater  than  his  principal, or  the  creature  dictate  coatrol  io  the  creator? 
I  repeat  it,  this  bill  does  not  propose  to  call  a  convention.    Look  at  its 
title — bill  to  provide  for  €^seertaininff  ike  loill  of  the  people  of  tkU 
State,  upon  the  question  of  callinff  a  convention  to  amend  or  change  the 
ConeiituUon  of  the  eame.**   That,  sir,  is  its  object — ^its  sole  object.  And 
who  shall  dare  rise  up  and  say,   We  care  not  to  know  the  wiQ  of  the 
people  upon  this  question  f   We  are  opposed  to  a  convention :  that  is 
enough.    We  are  afi.'add  of  it,  and  their  voice  shtdl  not  be  heard."  Yet 
such,  in  effect,  will  be  the  language  of  him  who  shall  this  day  record 
his  vote  agidnst  the  measure. 
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But  there  are  tlioso  wlio,  adiriitting  in  all  their  force  iho  il(  fects  of 
the  present  constitutiou,  the  necessity  of  avnendmeut,  th*^  lltnciifi  <>f  tlie 
tiine,  the  nature  of  this  proposition,  the  right  of  the  pri>ple  to  decide 
upon  it.  the  propriety  of  submitting  it  to  their  decLsioii,  and  all  the 
otlier  gr  eat  couisidcrations,  in  view  of  which  I  have  plead  with  this 
House  for  the  passage  of  this  hill,  yet  folding  their  hands  to  sleep,  tell 
us  in  sluggard  accent^  "hetter  wait  a  little  longer."   Wait  I   Why,  and 
for  what  ?   Sir,  I  abhor  the  word    "  Howlings  attend  it"   It  is  a  bad 
word,  and  sounds  dismally  of  the  inin  of  great  enterprises.   It  smax^ 
of  death,  all  over  of  death.    It  has  the  hollow  moan  of  the  sepulchre  of 
all  good,  aLout  it    There  is  ruin  in  its  accent.    "  Wait  a  littL  said 
the  First  Chailes  when  the  Commons  of  England  knocked  loud  at  the 
palace,  and  demanded  reform  of  abuses  and  redress  of  grievances — and 
the  storm  of  civil  uproar  hore  him  headlono:  to  the  scaffold.    "Wait  a 
little,"  said  tlie  f^econd  Janirs,  to  the  cnrns'f'd  Vro test  ants  of  his  Idnsj- 
dom,  eryiriL^  out  tor  security  to  ihoir  r':'linirMis  viL^lit^  and  form  of  wur- 
slilp — and  the  throne  rotted  away  iVotn  umU  r  liim,  and  he  died  miser- 
ably an  exiled  King.     "Wait  a  little,'"  said  Louis  of  France,  as  the 
cloud  of  populai*  discontent  arose  no  hi^er  than  a  man^s  hand ; — and  , 
it  began  to  blacken  the  horizon.    "  Give  us  our  rights  and  protect  na 
against  the  monstrous  wrongs*  perpetrated  upon  us,"  said  the  people,  as 
they  thundered  at  the  gates  of  the  Bastile.    "  Wait  a  littie,"  murmured 
the  King ; — and  the  storms  came,  and  hail-atones,  and  coals  of  fiery  in- 
dignation from  the  people,  swept  over  France ;  and  throne,  and  king, 
an  d  g  jvcmment,  and  nobles,  all  went  down  in  blood,  before  the  whirl- 
wind of  revolution.    "Wait  a  little  1"    There  is  dfuiger  in  the  wordSb 
Sir,  the  people  of  this  St^te  demand  this  reform,  and  will  ere  long  come 
thundering  alxjut  tbi^^  enpitol,  also,  if  denied.    The  present  constitution 
was  never  submitted  tt^  them  for  their  ap]>rovfil,  and  exists  only  by  con- 
nivmice.    True,  it  p' tints  out  a  mode  ul'  amend inuiit,  and  provider  for 
submitting  that  quosiliou  to  the  peoplt\  as  we  now  demand  at  the  h.ands 
of  this  House,  and  in  their  name,  that  it  may  be  done.    But  1  warn 
gentlemen  not  to  c^y  refusal  and  delay  too  far.    Look  to  Bhode 
Island.    Though  her  cause  fell  into  unsafe  hands  who  betrayed  it,  yet, 
reckon  not,  I  b^  you,  too  largely  upon  its  failure.   The  people  of  Ohio 
will  not  be  hurried  rashly  into  a  mode  of  reform  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  even  the  present  constitution,  to  which  they  have  yielded  no 
more  than  a  tacit  assent   Nor  yet^  be  assured,  will  they  slumber  forever 
upon  those  rights  whieh  constitutions  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
But  this  constitution  has  declared  in  so  many  words,  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  be  above  the  authority  of  their  representatives,  and  recognized 
their  inaliennbl*^  and  full  power  at  all  timers  over  their  forms  of  govern- 
ment.   And  though  we  should  forget,  yet  they  will  remember  it  Ijet 
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me  remind  gentlemen  of  tihis  provision  of  our  bill  of  rights — ^there  Is 
fearful  signifioancy  in  it.   I  read  from  the  constitution : 

"Thai  tlie  general,  great,  and  esseutial  principle  of  liberly  and  free  goremmeDO 
may  be  reoognized  and  forever  unalterably,  establiahed,  we  declare, 

'*SBa  1.  That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  haVe  certain 
natural,  inherent,  and  inalienable  rights,  amonpsfc  wh!ch*are  ttie  enjoyins;  and  de- 
fending life  and  li)>ert7,  acquiring,  pos.'^cssing,  and  proteoting  property,  anci  pursu* 
Ing  and  obtaining  iiappiness  and  safety  ^  and  every  free  republican  govermnent, 
being  founded  on  their  (the  pboplb's)  9dU  wiiawriiy]  and  organized  for  the  great 
purpose  of  protoc  till  f, (V  rights  and  liln-rlios.  and  sfonnring;  their  independence; 
to  effect  f?iMe  eiida  thky  iiavk  at  ai,i.  timks  a  coMn  rxK  T'O'.vkh  TO  ALTER,  RE- 

8ABT.'* 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  this  provision,  compreiieu- 
sive  iind  emphatic  as  its  purport  and  Language  are,  authorizes  a  change 
of  the  constitution,  by  the  people  of  this  State  in  their  unorganized  ca*- 
pacitj,  and  in  a  mode  others  than  that  pointed  out  by  the  instrument 
itself.  But  with  this  provision  in  it,  and  with  the  fact  palpable,  that 
the  constitution  never  received  the  direct  approval  of  the  people,  and  is 
not  their  constitution  except  by  acqniescence,  I  will  not  answer  for  doc- 
trines which  may  be  taught^  and  movements  which  may  be  made,  if 
this  Assembly  shall  persist  in  obstinate  refusal  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
that  constitution,  and  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
not  to  press  measures  lite  tliLs  to  extremes.  Sir,  this  bill  must  and  will 
some  time  or  othor  Itncomo  n.  law.  You  may  mtn  it  down  now.  You 
may  look  the  |M  op]t'  in  tlie  frico  am!  say  to  them,  "  We  care  not  to 
know  youv  will  upon  this  qucstioji,  for  we  are  adverse  to  it."  But  be 
assured,  be  assured,  t  hat  sooner  or  later,  and  m  a  day  pcrliaps  ^v  lien  you 
think  not  of,  this  bill  will  pass.  If  passed  now,  your  constitution  will 
be  framed  in  the  midst  of  calm,  by  the  sober  second  thought  of  a  con- 
vention of  cool-headed  men  and  patriots,  and  passed  upon  by  a  people 
undisturbed  by  agitation.  But  ^  this  Legislature  shall  wait,  and  wait, 
and  wait^  till  with  safety  they  can  wait  no  longer — ^till  forced  by  the 
thunderings  and  knockings  of  the  people,  which  will  not  be  denied ; 
know  well,  your  constitution  will  be  "  born  in  l)ittemes8  and  nurtured 
in  convulsion."  For  let  me  admonish  this  House,  in  the  crooked  but 
significant  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  of  Carlyle,  that  here,  too,  as  in  France, 
if  rulers  and  reprpsontatives  refuse  the  timely  correction  of  the  abuses, 
erroi*«!,  and  defects  of  Government,  "somkthino  will  somr  day  do 
iTfciKLF  IN  A  WAY  TO  PLKASE  xoBODY."  If,  then,  in  truth,  you  aic  airaid 
of  the  spirit  of  an  i  in  practicable  nulicalistn— -if  really  yuu  fear  a  consti- 
tution worse  than  the  present,  wait  uol,  I  beseech  you,  tiU  the  whirl- 
wind and  the  storm  of  popular  coumiotiou  shall  sweep  "over  the  State ; 
but  pass  this  bill  now — ^to'^lay,  and  claim  to  yourselves  the  honor  and 
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gratitude  of  other  times,  and  make  tlils  session  memorable,  and  this  day 
long  to  be  venerated  in  the  Slate  of  Ohio.  Let  no  man  ask  us  to  wail 
loi^r.  Pass  tlvis  bill;  be  not  afrai/l  of  the  people.  Trust  to  them  the 
decision  of  this  question,  and  proclaiui  by  your  votes  tliis  day,  the  sin- 
cerity of  year  &ith  in  their  virtue  ^d  Intelligence  to  frame  &  constitu- 
tion  worthy  of  this  great  oommonwealth. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ABOLITION  MOVEMENT. 

Speech  delivered  at  a  DemocraUe  MeeUnff  hdd  in  DayUm^  OkiOf  (kkh 

her  29,  1855. 

Fait  Imc  sapientia  quondam^ 
IHAUea  privaiia  secemere^  sacra  pro/mis.  HOBA.C& 

JB^arnas  op&  esm  Itomanas  nisi  inter  iemet  ip8i  sedttiamibus  smnant.  Id  inwm 
venmum,  earn  laibeai  dvUaUbw  opulmtis  r^rtam,  ut  magna  m^rta  morUdia  MHnt 

LiTT. 

ThMi  onlj  both  Oomnumweiltfa  and  Bcllgion  wlQ  aft  tengtb,  If  ever,  flourish  in 
Christeadotn,  when  either  they  who  govern,  discern  between  civil  and  religions 
(religion  and  politics) ;  or  they  only  who  so  discern,  shall  be  admitted  to  govern. 
Till  then  nothing  but  troulilefl,  peraeciiticnis,  commotiona,  eui  be  expected,  the  in- 
ward decay  of  true  raligioa  aaiong  ouiMlves,  and  the  utter  overthroiw,  at  ksl^  by 
a  common  enemy.  Uiltom.* 

Arib  some  pielimmary  remarks,  explanatory  of  the  object  of  the 
meetiDg,  and  the  reasons  why  it  was  proper  and  expedient  ihns  early  to 
discass  before  the  people  the  great  question  which  most  make  np  the 
duef  issue  in  the  campaign  of  1856,  and  to  oigamse  preparatory  there* 
to>  Mr.  YJU.LAKDIGHAM  said  that  he  proposed  as  the  text  or  rubric**  of 
what  he  had  to  say  to-night»  the  following  inquiries : 

Wet  has  vbk  BKMOCiUkTio  Pabtt  auvranxD  dxrat  w  Ohio!  Wht 

IS  IT  BO  OBBATLT  DKOBOAlimD  f  WhAT  WILL  BS8T0RB  IT  TO  SOUITO 
POOXBIXil  AND  DIBdFLm,  AMS^  1BXBBVOBX,  TO  POWBR  AND  U8BFUL- 
NXSSl 

These,  Mr.  F^denti  are  grave  qnestiona.  I  propose  to  answer  them 
plainly — boldly — not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  a  patriot ;  and  for  the  opinions 
which  I  shall  this  night  avow,  I  alone  am  responsible.  I  speak  not  to 
pleas^  but  to  instruct,  to  warn,  to  arouse,  and,  if  it  be  not  presumption, 

to  save,  while  to  be  saved  is  yet  possible.  The  time  for  plain  Anglo- 
Saxon  oat-speaking  is  come.   Let  us  hear  no  more  the  lullaby  of  peace, 

*Thefle  mottoes  were  preliacBd  to  thepsmpMet  editUa  of  the  Speech,  when  first 
pQUIshsdinl86S. 
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•when  there  is  no  peace ;  but  rather  the  sharp  clang  of  the  trumpet  stir- 
ring' to  hattle ;  at  least,  the  alarm-bell  in  the  nighty  when  the  house  is  ou 
♦fire  over  our  heads.  Or,  better  still,  ^ve  ns  waming  vMIe  the  incen- 
diaiy  is  yet  stealing,  "  with  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence,'*  and 
llaming  torch,  toward  onr  dwellings  that  wei  may  be  ready  and  anned 
against  bis  approach. 

Kist,  then :  The  Democratic  party  of  Oluo  suffered  defeat  bbcanse  it 
became  disorganized ;  and  it  was  disoiganized  becanae  it  held  not,  in  all 
things,  to  sound  doctrine,  vigorous  discipline,  and  to  tme  and  good  men. 
It  began  to  tamper  with  heresy  and  with  unsound  men — ^to  look  after 
policyy  falsely  so  called,  and  forget  soqpetimes  the  rnvvi  and  honest  ;  not 
mindful,  with  Jackson,  that  the  riglit  is  always  expedient — at  least,  that 
the  wrting  never  is;  and  that  an  invigorating  defeat  is  ever  liettcr  than 
a  triumph  which  leaves  the  victor  weaker  than  the  conquered.  This  is 
a  law  of  natnre,  cfentleraen,  and  we  may  claim  no  immunity  from  pun- 
ishment for  its  mtraction.  I  speak  of  the  l>)emocratic  party  of  Ohio, 
because  we  are  onr  own  masters,  and  have  a  work  of  our  own  to  per- 
form. Bnt  the  evil,  in  part,  lies  outside  the  State.  It  infects  the  whole 
party  of  the  Union,  as  such.  It  ascends  into  high  places,  and  »ts  down 
hard  by  the  throne.  But  I  affect  the  wise  caution  of  Sallust,  remem- 
bering that  ecneeming  Oaf(hag€  it  i$  better  to  he  silent^  than  speak  too 
little,  Tet  we,  as  members,  must  partake  of  the  weakness  and  enervar 
tion  of  other  parts  of  the  system ;  and  atrophy  is  quite  as  though 
it  may  not  be  so  speedy,  as  corruption  and  gangrene^ 

The  inquiries,  gentlemen,  which  I  have  proposed,  assume  the  tmth 
of  the  facts  which  they  imply.  Are  they  not  true  ?  That  we  have 
been  defeated,  is  now  become  history.  But  defeat  did  not  disorganize 
us.  Had  not  discipline  tirst  been  lost,  we  could  not  have  been  over- 
powered. I  know,  indeed,  that  some  have  affirmed  that  we,  too,  are  an 
effete  party,  ready  to  be  dissolved  and  pass  away.  It  is  not  so.  Disso- 
htion  and  disorganization  are  wholly  different  things.  The  Democratic 
party  is  not  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  organized  for  a  transient 
purpose,  and  thrown  ha>p>hazard  together,  m  undistinguishable  mass, 
without  form,  con«sten<^,  or  proportion,  by  some  sudden  and  temporary 
pressure,  and  passing  away  with  the  occasion  which  gave  it  being ;  or 
catching,  for  a  renewed,  but  yet  more  ephemeral  existence,  at  each  flit- 
ting Agency,  as  it  aiises  in  the  State ;  moulding  itself  to  the  form  of 
evpry  popular  humor,  and  seekincr  to  fill  itp  pails  with  every  new  wind 
of  doctrine,  as  it  passes,  either  in  zephyr  or  tempest,  over  the  waves  of 
public  caprice— born  and  dying  with  the  breath  which  marie  it.  No ; 
the  DcThocratic  parly  is  founded  upon  principles  wliich  never  die; 
hence  it  is  its*  U  iaimortal.  It  may  alter  its  forms;  it  must  change  its 
measures — for,  as  in  principle  it  is  essentiaiiy  conservative^  so  in  policy 
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ICis  the  parly  of  trm  projjre.^s — its  individual  members  and  its  leadm^ 
spirits,  its  representative  men,  cannot  remain  the  same.  But  wherever 
there  is  a  people  wholly  or  partially  free,  there  will  be  a  Democratic 
parly  more  or  less  developed  and  organized.  But  no  party,  gentlemen,- 
is  at  all  times  equally  pure  and  tnie  to  principle  and  its  mission.  And 
whenever  Uie  Democratic  party  forgets  these,  it  loses  its  cementing  and 
element;  it  waxes  wea^  is  disoigtoized,  is  defeated— 
till,  pwn^ng  itself  of  its  impnritiea,  and  &Uing  back  and  rallying  within 
its  impregnable  intrenchments  of  original  and  eternal  principles,  it  re- 
tains, nice  "  eagle  lately  bathed,"  with  irreaistible  might  and  majesty,  to 
the  conflict,  fnll  of  hope,  and  confident  in  victory.  Sir,  it  is  this  recu- 
perative power— tliis  viii  medicatrix — ^which  distinguishes  the  Democratic 
party  from  every  other;  and  it  owes  this  wholly  to  its  conservative  ele- 
ment, FIXED  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES.  I  say  political  principles — j  r'uciples 
peculiarly  belonging  to  government — because  it  is  a  political  party, 
and  muiit  be  judged  according  to  its  nat\ire  and  constitution.  Recog- 
nizing, in  their  fullest  extent,  the  imperative  obligations  of  personal  Te> 
ligion  and  morality  upon  its  members,  and  also  that,  in  its  aggregate 
being,  it  dare  not  violate  the  principles  of  either,  it  is  yet  neither  a 
Chnrch  nor  a  lycenm.  It  is  no  part  of  its  mission  to  set  itself  np  as  an 
ezponnder  of  etMcal  or  divine  tralh.  Still  less  is  it  a  mere  phiIanthro>- 
pic  or  eleemosynary  institution.-  AU  these  are  great  and  noble,  each 
witkmi  lis  pecnliar  province,  but  they  form  no  part  of  the  immediate 
business  and  end  of  the  Democratic  party.  And  it  is  because  that  {tarty 
Bometimes  will  forjvet  that  it  is  the  first  and  hijrhest  duty  of  its  mission 
to  be  the  depositary  oi'  immutable  political  principle:*,  and  steps  aside 
afler  tlio  dreams  and  visions  of  a  false  and  fanatical  progress — some- 
times political,  commonly  philanthropic  or  moral — that  it  ceases  to  be 
powerful  and  victorious ;  for  God  has  ordained  that  truth  shall  ever,  in 
the  end,  be  vindicated,  and  error  chastised. 

Forgetting  the  tme  'province  of  a  political  party,  the  Democracy  of 
France  and  Germany  has  always  fsiOed,  and  ever  most  fail.  It  aims  at 
too  much.  It  invokes  government  to  r^^erate  man,  and  set  him  free 
from  the  taint  and  the  evils  of  nn  and  snfiering;  it  seeks  to  control  the 
domestic,  social,'individaaI,  mors],  and  spiritnal  relations  of  man ;  it 
ignores  or  usurps  the  place  of  the  fireside,  the  Church,  and  the  lyceum; 
and,  emulating  the  folly  of  Icarus,  and  spreading  its  wings  for  a  too  lofty 
flight  into  upper  air,  it  has  melted  like  wax  befori'  the  sun.  Tndirefthj 
indeed,  (TovernTneiit  will  always,  sir,  affect  more  or  less,  all  these  rela- 
tions for  iTood  or  evil.  But  departing  from  its  appointed  orbit,  con- 
fusion, not  less  surely  or  disastrously,  must  follow,  than  from  a  like 
deptfture  by  the  heavenly  bodies  from  their  fixed  laws  of  motion.  And, 
indeed,  the  greater,  and  by  far  the  gravest  J)art  of  the  errors  of  Democ- 
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t^ey  evwfwhi^  are  to  be  ineed  directly  to  a^ect  or  infraction  of  tiie 
fondunental  principle  of  its  conetitntion— -that  man  b  to  be  considered 
and  dealt  with  bj  goremment  strictly  in  reference  to  his  relations  as  o 

pcUUcalheing. 

These  reflectloi^  Mr.  Fkendent^  natnially  lead  me  to  the  first  inqniiy : 
PeiaoQal  diasendoD ;  a  turning  aade  after  mere  temporary  and 

called  expediency ;  a  faith  in  and  fon<ywing  after  weak,  or  vncerlain,  or 
aelfish,  or  heretical  men ;  neglect  of  party  tone  and  discipline  as  oss;en- 
tial  to  \he  rnorale,  and  hence  the  stif^f^ess  of  a  party,  as  of  an  army,  and 
juBt  as  legitimate }  these,  and  the  iike  minor  causes  of  disorganization 
and  defeat,  I  pass  over.  They  arc  incident  to  all  parties,  and,  although 
never  to  be  too  lightly  estiipated,  yet  rarely  occasion  lasting  or  very  se- 
rious detriment  Ccminonly,  indeed,  iir,  they  ate  but  the  diaffnotHCf 
or.vi^le  derelopment  of  an  e!ril  which  lies  deeper-r^jnst  as  boils  and 
blotches  upon  the  smfiMe  of  the  body.show  that  the  system  ia  tainted 
and  distempered  within.  Neither  do  I  pause,  gentlemen,  to  consider 
bow  &r  the  final  inauguration  of  the  grand  Bcheme  of  domestic  policy, 
which  thcTDemocratac  party  so  many  years  struggled  for,  and  the  conse^ 
qnent  prostration  and  dissolulion  of  the  Whig  party,  have  contributed 
to  the  lOflS  of  vij^lance  and  discipline ;  since  an  organization  healthy  in 
all  other  things  must  soon  recover  its  wonted  tone  and  soundness.  Sir, 
the  Democratic  paii  y  tiis  principle  to  fall  back  upon ;  and  it  has,  too,  a 
trust  to  execute,  not  less  sacred,  and  ahuost  a.s  diJiicult  us  its  first  work. 
It  is  its  business  to  preserve  and  keep  pure  and  incorrupt  tliat  wliich  it 
has  established.  And  this,  along  with  the  new  political  questions  which, 
in  the  worid^s  process,  from  day  to  day  spring  up,  will  give  us  labor 
enoi^b,  and  sweat  enough,  without  a  wild  foray  into  the  province  of  the 
benevolent  a8804»ation»  the  lyceum,  or  the  CSiurch ;  to  return  thence 
laden,  not  with  the  precious  tiiinga,  the  incense,  and  the  vessels  of  ailvw 
tmd  gold  from  off  the  altar,  but  the  mbbish  and  the  offal — ^the  bigotries, 
Ih^  intol<»ance,  the  bypocriaiee,  the  persecuting  spirit,  and  whatever  else 
af  unmixed  evil  has  crept^  through  corruption,  into  the  outer  .or  the 
innen  courts  of  the  sanetuaiy. 

I  know,  indeed,  gentlemen,  that  every  political  party  is  more  or  less 
directly  affected,  as  by  a  sort  of  inairnetisrn,  by  all  grt^at  public  moi^ 
ments  upon  any  subject;  and  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  evils  of  a  democ- 
racy, that  every  question  of  absorbing,  ihough  never  so  transient 
interest — moral,  sociiil,  religious,  scientific,  no  matter  what — a^suoaes, 
sooner  or  later,  a  political  shape  and  hue,  and  enters  into  the  election 
pontesta  and  legislation  of  the  country.  For  many  years,  nevertheless, 
questbna  not  strictiy  political  exerted  but  amall  influence  upon  pav> 
|iea  in  the  United  Sti^tos.  The  memorable  controversies  whidi  pre> 
9aded:  the  American  ^evohition,  and  which  developed  and  diseipliMd 
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tibo  gfMt  ftbOdut  of  the  giants  of  thoae  dt^s — founded^  indeed,  as  aS 
inoat  be,  upon  abatract  principles  drawn  iioni  the  nature  of  man  con- 
aidered  in  his  retetion  to  ffovemmmt^wete  yrt  strictly  legal  and  politi- 
cal The  men  of  that  day  were  not  cold  metaphysicians,  nor  wicked 
or  miscliievouB  entbciinaste — else  we  had  been  aabjecta  of  Great  Britam 
to  this  day.  Practical  men,  they  dealt  with  the  subject  as  a  practical 
gaestion;  and  deducing  the  right  of  r,  rn^/fioT?,  tlu^  right  to  institute, 
alter,  or  abolish  government,  from  the  "  inalienable  rights  of  man."  tTie 
American  Congress  summed  up  along  catalogue  of  injuries  :tii<l  usurpa- 
tions wlioUv  politicnl^  as  impelling  to  the  separation,  and  struck  out  of 
the  original  draugiit  of  the  Declaration  of  Indeperidence  the  eloquent, 
hut  then  mistimed,  declamation  of  Jeflferaon  agunat  the  African  aUtre- 
trade.  Sir,  it  did  not  oocnr  to  even  the  Hancocks  and  the  Adamses  of 
the  New  England  of  that  day  that  the  national  tmt  fxnd  tmrnoraltfief 
of  Great  Britain  coald  form  the  appropriate  theme  of  a  great  state 
paper,  and  supply  to  a  le^latlve  assembly  the  most  potent  arguments 
wherewith  to  justify  and  defend  before  the  world  a  momentous  political 
terolution.  Discoveries  such  as  these  are,  belong  to  the  patriots  and 
wise  men — ^the  Sewards,  the  Sumners,  the  Hales,  and  the  Chasea^of  a 
later,  and  more  enlightened  age. 

Our  ancestors  went  to  war,'indeed,  about  a  preamble  aurl  a  prin- 
ciple :  but  these  were  political — the  right  of  the  British  IVliamcnt  to 
tAX  Aiuerira,  And  thev  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  war  was 
hnmane  and  coii»ii>tenl  wiih  man's  notion  of  the  (lospcl  of  Peace. 
Th^  political  rights  were  invaded,  and  they  took  up  arms  to  repel  the 
aggression.  Nor  did  they,  sir,  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  pharisaic 
rabbins  and  sophisters  of  *65,'a8k  of  each  other  whether,  morally  or 
pioualy,  the  cttiaena  of  the  several  Colonies  were  worthy  of  fellowship^ 
They  were  resolved  to  form  a  FOuncAL  unov,  so  as  to  establish  jua* 
tice  and  to  secure  domestic  tranquillily,  the  common  defence,  the  gene* 
ral  welfiure,  and  the  blessingB  of  liberty  to  themselvea  and  posterily. 
And  the  Catholic  of  Maryland  and  Huguenot  of  Oarolina,  tiie  Puritan 
Boundhead  of  Hew  Bngiand  and  the  Cavalier  ^  Ytrguiia^lhe  slaveiy^ 
hating,  though  sometimes  aUve-trading,  saint  of  Boston  and  the  slave- 
holding  sinner  of  Savannah^ — Washington  and  Adams,  Rutledge  and 
Sherman,  Madison  and  Franklin,  Pinckney  and  Ellsworth,  all  joined 
hands  in  holy  brotherhood  to  ordain  a  Constitution  which,  silent  about 
temperance,  forbade  relit/ions  tests  and  ettabHsJ^entSf  and  provided  /or 
the  extradition  of  fugitive  slave:** 

The  questions  which  engaged  the  great  minds  of  Washington  and 
the  men  who  composed  his  cabinets  were,  also,  purely  political 

•  Both  these  proTisjons  were  carried  aoaauaoasJiy,  without  4eb«te  aad  witUoiU 
VPlM-3  Mad.        1300,  IMt,  MN^  1468. 
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^Vhiskey/'  iadeed^  sir,  play^ed  once  an  inDq[K>rtaat  part  in  the  dvauu^ 
ihreateiiing  even  civil  war;  bat  it  was  as  the  creature  of  the  tax^ 
gatlierer,  not  the  theme  of  the  philanthropist  or  the  ecclesiastic.  Even 
tjhc  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  of  the  succeeding  admiaistration— re- 
nascent now  by  a  sort  of  Pythagorean  n^l&mpsychosis,  in  the  torm  of  a 
i^fecret,  oath-bound  conspiracy — were  defended  then  solely  on  political 
grounds.  "The  principles  of '98,"  which,  at  that  time,  convulsed  the 
country  in  the  struggle  for  tiieir  predominance,  were,  indeed,  abstrac- 
Hontf  though  of  infinite  praeiieal  ralne — ^bnt  they  were  constitational 
and  political  abstractions.  Equally  is  it  tme  that  all  the  capital  meas- 
ures, in  every  admimstration,  from  '98  to  1828,  were  of  a  kindred  char- 
acter, except  only  the  Mi$90uri  Question,  that  **fire4)oli  in  the  nighf* 
whicb  filled  Jefieraon  with  alarm  and  despair.  But  tiiiis  was  transient 
in  itself;  though  it  left  its  slumbering  and  treacherous  ashes  to  kindle 
H  flame,  not  many  years  later,  which  threatens  to  consume  this  Union 
witih  fire  unquenchable. 

But  within  no  period  of  our  history,  gentlemen,  were  so  many  and 
such  grave  political  questions  the  subject  of  vehement,  and  Romctimci^ 
exasperated  discussion,  as  during  the  administrations  of  Jackson  and 
his  succes.sor,  continuing  down,  many  of  them,  to  1847.  Among  these 
I  name  Internal  Improvements,  the  I'rutective  System,  the  Public 
JL^ds,  Nullification,  the  Bemoval  of  the  Indians,  the  United  States 
]$ank,  the  Bemoval  of  the  Deposits,  Removals  from  Office,  the  IVench 
^demnity,  the  Eipunging  Resolutions,  the  Specie  Ovular,  Executive 
patronage,  the  Independent  Treasury,  D^istribution,  the  Veto  Power, 
and  their  cognate  subjects.  Never  were  greater  questions  presented. 
Kever  was  greater  intellect  or  more  abundant  learning  and  ingenuity 
Isought  into  the  discussion  of  any  subjects.  And  never,  be  it  remem- 
Iwred,  was  the  Democratic  party  so  powerful.  It  was  the  power  and 
maj^y  of  principle  and  truth,  working  out  their  development  through 
machinery  obedient  to  its  constitution  and  patnre.  True,  Andrew 
Jackson  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  party,  and  his  name  and  his  will, 
moving  all  things  with  a  nod,  were  a  tower  of  strength.  But  an 
Imndred  Jacksons  could  not  have  upheld  a  party  one  day  which  had 
b^en  false  to  its  mission. 

Within  this  period,  indeed,  Anti-masonry  rose,  flourished,  and  died; 
tbe  first,  in  the  United  States,  of  a  long  line  of  Uwrd  parties — ^the 
tertium  quid  of  political  sophisteis — based  upon  but  one  tenet,  and  de- 
voted to  a  single  .purpose.  But  even  in  this,  the  professed  |ttindple 
was  solely  political. 

Following  the  great  questions  of  the  Jackson  era,  came  the  Annex- 
ation of  Texas,  the  Oregon  question,  and  the  Mexican  War;  during 

smice^diDg  which,  that  pestilent  and  execrable  sectional  controvez8y« 
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MeymbliccB  portenturn  ac  pcene/unuSf  was  developed  and  nurtured  to  ita 
present  perilous  magnitudo. 

Here,  ^ntlenien,  a  new  epoch  begins  in  onr  political  ]ji.s(<>ry.  A 
new  order  of  is^suut;^  and  new  party  mechanism  are  iutroduced.  At 
this  pointy  therefor(^  let  us  turn  back  and  trace  briefly  the  origin  and 
history  of  those  grievous  departures  from  the  ancient  Umdmar]^  which, 
^iu<:;  the  whole  country  with  confusion  and  perplexity,  have  im* 
paired^  more  or  less  seriously,  the  strength  and  discipline  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

In  the  State  of  liassachusettfr— not  barren  of  inventions — in  the 
year  1811,  at  a  meeting  of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  a  committee  was 
iq[^pointed,  whereof  a  reverend  doctor,  of  Salem,  iwaa  cLaimian^  to 
draught  a  constitution  for  the  first  "  Temperanf  e  Society"  in  the  Uni' 
ted  States.  The  committee  reported  in  1813,  and  the  sooiety  was 
establii^hcd.  It  languislied  till  1826;  and,  "languishing  did  live.* 
Nathan  L>ane  w  a.s  among  its  first  jjresidents.  In  that  year  of  jrrace, 
sir,  at  Boston,  died  this  association,  and  from  its  ashes  sprani;  the 
"American  Society  lor  the  promotion  of  Temperance" — the  parent 
of  a  numeroua  ofispriog.  This  association  was,  in  its  turn,  supplanted 
by  the  Washingtonian.  Societies  of  1841,  they,  again,  by  the  Sons 
of  Temperance.  Tb.^  eldest  of  these  oiganizations  taught  only  temper^ 
ance  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits;  their  successors  forbade,  wholly,  all 
spifitaous,  but  allowed  vinous  and  fermented  liquors.  The  Washing- 
tomans  enjoined  ic>M  absUnmee  from  every  beverage  which,  by  possi* 
biUty,  might  intoxicate,  and  so,  also,  did  the  Sons  of  Temperance. 
But  all  these  organisations,  gentlemen — ^in  the  outset,  at  least — pro- 
fessed reliance  solely  upon  "moral  suasion,"  and  denied  all  political 
purpose  or  design  in  their  action.  They  were  volnntary  associations, 
formed  to  persuade  men  to  be  temperate.  This  was  rights  was 
reasonable ;  was  ^reat,  and  noble ;  and  immense  results  for  good  re- 
warded their  labors.  The  public  was  interested,  everywhere.  The 
cause  became  popular — became  powerful.  Designing  men,  not  honest, 
were  not  slow  to  discover  that  it  might  be  turned  into  a  potent  politi- 
cal engine  for  the  advancement  of  personal  or  party  interests.  Weak 
men,  very  honest,  were  dazzled  and  deluded  by  the  bright  dream  of  in- 
tempoance  expelled,  and  man  restored  to  his  original  purity,  by  the 
power  of  human  l^islation.  And  lo^  in  1855,  in  this,  the  freest  coun« 
try  upon  the  globe,  fourteenv  States,  by  statute — ^bristling  all  over  with 
fines,  the  jail,  and  the  penitentiary — have  prescribed  that  neith^^ 
strong  drink  nor  •the  fruit  of  the  vine  shall  be  the  subject  of  contract^ 
traffic,  or  use  within  their  limits.  Temperance,  which  Paul  preacbedj 
and  the  Bible  teaches  as  a  religious  duty,  and  leaves  to  the  Church,  or" 
the  voluntary  association,  is  |iow  become  a  controlling  element  at  the 
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polls  and  in  legiRktioa.  Politionl  parties  are  perverted  into  great 
temperance  societies ;  and  the  litness  of  the  citizen  for  ofiice  gauged 
now  by  his  capacity  to  remain  dry.  His  palm  may  itch;  his  whole 
h^ad  may  be  weak,  and  lii^  wiiole  heart  corrupt;  but  if  Ms  tangiie  bo 
but  parched,  he  is  competent 

And  now,  eir,  aloiig  witli  good,  came  etfl;  and  when  the  good 
tqmed  to  evi^  the  plague  abounded  ezoeedm^.  I  pass  by  that 
Bumerous  host  of  lesser  Umt  of  the  day,  fiitt — all  of  them-^of  foUy,  or 
fioiaticisin,  and  fit  only  to  *' uproar  the  univenal  peace,  oonfinind  aU 
unity  on  eardi,**  which,  neverthdeee,  have  excited  much  public  intereet, 
numbered  many  foUowwB,  and,  flowing  tqpeedUy  into  the  stream  of 
party  politicA,  aided  largely  to  pollute  its  idready  turbid  and  frothy 
waters.  I  come  to  that  most  recent  fungus  development  of  those  de- 
partures from  ori|Tinal  and  wholesome*  political  principle,  Know- 
KoTuiNGisM— as  barbaroua  in  name,  as,  in  my  judgment^  it  i»  danger* 
9Q»  in  esBcneo. 

The  extraordinary  ^nccess,  j^ntlemen,  which  had  attended  political 
temperance  and  abolition,  revealed  a  mine  of  wealth,  richer  tlian  Cali- 
fornia placer^  to  t^e  office-hunting  demagogue.  •  Ordinary  political 
topics  were  become  stale-rcertainly  unprofitable.  But  he,  it  now  ap- 
p«ired,  who  could  call  in  the  aid  c(  moral  or  religiouB  truths,  touched 
an  answering  chord  in  the  heart  of  this  vwy  pious  and  upright  people 
— a  people  so  keenly  sen»tive,  too^  each  on^  to  the  moral  or  regions 
9tatu$  of  his  neighbor. 

Not  ignorant,  sir,  of  the  corroding  bitternesa  of  religious  strife,  and 
mindM  of  the  desolating  persecutions,  for  conwnence'  sake,  of  which 
government?,  in  times  past,  had  bcdn  the  willing;  instrunients,  the 
founders  of  our  Federal  (Jonstitution  forbade,  in  clear  and  positive  lan- 
guage, all  religious  tests  and  establishments  :  and  every  State,  in  teims 
more  or  less  emphatic,  has  ordained  a  sirnilar  prohibition.    The  Con- 
stitution of  Ohio,  declaring  that  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible 
riffht  to  worship  ^Jimighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
eonscienoe,  provides  that  **  no  preference  shall  be  given,  by  law,  to  any 
idigious  society,  nor  shall  any  interferenee  with  the  rights  of  con- 
■dence  be  permitted  ;  and  no  reU^Unu  test  ahall'  be  required  as  a  gvaU' 
fieaHum  fw  office^ 

By  prohibition^  positive  and  stringent  as  these  arc,  gentlemen,  our 
fiithers,  in  their  weakness,  thought  to  stay  the  flood  ^  religious  in- 
toleraacei  Vain  hope!  The  high  road  to  honor  and  emolmuent  lay 
through  tlic  "  higher  law"  reforms  of  the  day.  Moral  and  religious 
Mguea  aluric  were  found  available.  The  roil  of  the  "drum  ecel*^^ia«»tic" 
could  stir  a  fovi  r  in  the  public  blood,  when  the  thunders  of  tin  r<t>itriim 
IbU  diiM  and  droning  upon  ti^  ears  o|  t^  peopK  <  It  needed  but  small? 
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aagaeity^  therefore^  to  foresee  that  the  pr^udiees  of  race  and  sect  must 
proye  a  still  more  powerful  and  wieldy  engine.  The  Pope  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress  ^nned  itill  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  full  of  dead  men's 
bones ;  and  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  lay  shuddering  yet^  with  its  hideous 

engravings,  under  every  Protestant  roof.  How  easy,  then,  to  revive, 
or,  nither,  to  fan  into  ;\  flfime,  this  secret  bnt  worse  than  goblin  droad 
of  Papacy  and  the  hnir.isition.  Add  to  this,  that  a  majority  of  Catho- 
lics are  foreigners — c>bnoxious,  therefore,  to  the  bigotry  of  race  and 
birth  also;  add,  fuvtber,  that  silence,  secrecy,  and  circnmspection  are 
weapons  potent  iu  any  liands:  add,  still,  that  to  he  over-curious  is  a 
controlling  clement  in  the  American  chaxacter.  Compound,  now,  aU 
these  with  a  travesty  upon  the  signs,  grips,  and  mjachinery  of  already 
existing  organizations,  and  yon  have  the  elements  and  mechanism  of  a 
great  and  powerfol,  hut  assuredly  not  enduring  party. 

In  the  month  of  Januaiy,  1854,  the  telegraph,  on  lightning  wing, 
speeds  through  its  mRgic  meshes  the  astounding  intelligence  that,  at 
the  municipal  election  of  the  town  of  Salem  (not  unknown  in  history), 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  men  not  known  to  be  candi- 
dates were,  by  an  invisible  and  unlcnown  jigen<'y,  said  to  be  a  secret^ 
oath-bound  societv.  without  even  so  niucli  ,ls  ;i  name,  elected  by  heavy 
majorities  over  candidates  openly,  prochrmied.  fn  Mareh,  and  in 
April,  similar  announcements  appear  from  other  (inartiuvs.  The  mys- 
tery is  perplexing — the  country  is  on  tire — and  lo,  in  October,  nine 
months  after  this  Salem  epiphany,  from  Maine  to  California,  the  mythic 
''Sam"  has  established  his  secret  conclaves  in  eveiy  city,  village, 
county,  and  State  in  the  Union. 

And  here,  again,  sir,  the  Protestant  clergy,  foigetting,  many  of  them, 
their  divine  warrant  and  holy  mission — speak  it  with  profonndest 
sorrow  and  humiliation — have  run  headlong  into  this  dangerous  and 
demoralizing  organization.  They  have  even  sought,  in  many  places,  to 
control  it,  and  through  it,  the  political  aSairs  of  the  coantiy :  and,  sad 
spectacle!  are  found  but  too  often  foremost  and  loudest  and  most 
ckmorrms  fimf>ng  political  brawloi-s  and  hunters  of  plflce.  T  rejoiee, 
sir,  that  there  un-  nmny  noble  and  Imly  exeeyttions — ministers  mindful 
of  their  true  provi  ric*',  and  jireachinii;  nuly  the  pure  precepts  and  doc- 
trines of  that  Sat;  re  i  J  \'uluiiic,  without  'vvhicli  there  is  no  religion,  and 
no  stability  or  virtue  worth  the  name,  in  either  Church  or  State. , 
Keverthele^  covertly  or  opeuly,  the  Protestant  clergy  and  Church 
have  but  too  much  lent  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  order. 
And  the  truth  must  and  shall  be  spoken  both  of  Church  and  of 
Party. 

In  seizing  npon  the  Temperance  and  other  moral  and  religious  move- 
ments, party  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Churdi;^  Th<9' Church  has 
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now  avenged  tihe  aggression,  and  gone  into  party — ^not  lyilSl  the  might 
and  majesty  of  holiness — ^not  to  paiiiy  and  elevate — ^but  with  dis- 
torted feature,  breath  polluted,  and  wing  dripping  and  droiling  in  mire 
and  stench  and  rottenness,  to  destroy  and  pollute,  in  the  foul  embrace, 
whatever  of  purity  remained  yet  to  either  Church  or  the  hustings. 
The  CIiukH  has  disorganized  and  perveiied  party;  and,  in  its  turn, 
party  has  become  to  the  Church  as  *'  dead  flies  in  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary.*'  Church  and  State,  each  abandoning  its  peculiar  prov- 
ince, and  nifdintif  vjv^i\  the  common  p^ronrsd  of  fanaticism  and  pro- 
acriptioii,  have  joiDcil  liunds  in  pollntuiu-  anil  iuocstiious  wedlock.  The 
Constitution  nmain^,  indeed,  uncliauged  in  letter;  but  tbi.s  unlvoly 
union  has  renderevi  nugatory  one  among  its  wisest  and  most  salutary 
enactments. 

But,  gentlemen,  all  these  arc,  in  their  nature  and  from  circumstances, 
essentially  ephemeral.  No  powerful  and  controlling  interests  exist  to 
cement  and  harden  them  into  strength  and  durability.  They  are 
among  the  epidemic  disease  which  for  a  season  infect  every  body 
politic — cleaving  it,  if  sound  in  constitution  and  not  distempered  other- 
wise, purified  and  strengthened.  In  all  these,  too,  the  Democracy,  as  a 
party,  has  stood  firm  and  uncontaminate ;  although,  indeed,  individual 
members  have,  in  every  State  and  county,  been  beguiled  and  led 
astray,  and  thereby  the  aggregate  power  and  influence  of  the  party 
greatly  impaired. 

Especially,  sir,  is  the  prcseut  order  of  Know-Xothiiios"'  -n  auescent. 
Even  now  it  tntlors  to  the  earth.  In  the  beginning,  in<iceil,  it  was, 
perhaps,  tiie  purpose  of  its  louudeis  to  hold  it  aloof  from  the  great 
secUoiitU  coQtrovei'sy  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  to  mould 
itiato  a  permanent  national  party.  But  circumstances  are  stronger 
than  men — ^and  already  througliont  the  North  it  has  become  thorongh- 
ly  abolitionized.  Hence,  it  must  speedily  dissolve  and  pass  away,  or 
remain  but  a  yet  more  hateful  adjunct  of  that  one  stronger  and  more 
durable  oi^anization,  in  which  every  element  of  opposition  to  the  De^ 
mocratic  party  must,  sooner  or  later,  inevitably  terminate — the  Aboli- 
tion HOBDB  OF  THE  NoRTii ;  for,  howevcr  tortuous  may  be  its  chan- 
nel, or  remote  its  fountain,  into  this  turbid  and  devouring  flood  will 
every  brook  and  rivulet  tind  it?  way  at  last. 

The  considtiaUDn  of  tliis  o  it.uit  question.  Mr.  President,  I  have  natu- 
rally and  appropriately  rLservod  to  the  la^t.  It  is  the  gravest  and  tnost 
momentous,  full  of  embanussmeijt  and  of  dnncrer  to  the  coiiuLiy  ;  aad, 
iu  cowering  before,  or  tampering  wiili  it,  the  Democratic  paity  of 
Ohio  has  given  itself  a  disabling,  though  I  trust  not  yet  mortal  wound. 

I  propose,  then,  sir,  to  trace  fully  the  origin,  development,  an  1  pro- 
gress of  this  movement,  and  to  explore,  and  lay  open  at  length,  its  re- 
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Istions^  present  and  prospective,  to  the  Democratic  party  and  to  the 
Union, 

Slavebt,  gentlemen — older  in  other  countries  also  tlian  the  records 

of  hmnaii  society — exipted  in  Americti  at  the  date  of  its  fliscovery. 
The  first  slaves  of  the  European  were  natives  of  the  soil ;  iind  a  Puritan 
governor  of  Maasachusctts — foiunler  of  the  family  of  WinThrop— be- 
queathed his  soul  to  God,  and  his  Jiidian  slaves  to  the  lawful  heirs  of 
his  body.  Negro  slavery  wa;*  inlrodaced  into  lli.>pauiula  in  loOl, 
more  than  a  century  before  the  coloni2alion  of  America  by  the  English. 
MassachuBctbi,  by  express  enactment,  in  1641,  puniiihing  *^  man- 
stealing"  with  death — ^and  it  is  so  pnnished  to  tliis  day  unde^  the  laws 
of  the  United  States — ^l^alized  yet  the  enslaving  of  captives  taken  in 
war,  and  of  snch  strangers,^  ^/bm^merir,  as  should  be  acquired  by  par* 
chase;  while  confederate  New  England,  two  years  later,  providing  for 
the  equitable  division"  of  lauds,  goods,  and  persona"  as  equally  a  part 
of  the  "  spoils"  of  war,  enacted  also  the  first  fugitive  slave  law  in  Amer* 
ica.*  White  slaves — convicts  and  paupers  some  of  them ;  others,  at  a 
later  dav,  prisoners  talcen  at  the  battles  of  Dunbar,  and  Woreester,  and 
of  Sedi^L'iiiuor — were,  at  the  tirst,  employed  in  Vir<::^iiua  and  the  British 
West  Indies.  Bought  in  England  by  English  dealcr^*,  among;  whom 
was  the  queen  of  James  li.,  with  many  of  his  nobles  }vii<l  couitiers— 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  of  the  house  of  Sutherland — they,  were  im- 
ported and  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  1620,  a  Dutch 
maa-o^war  first  hmded  a  cargo  of  slaves  upon  the  banlcs  of  James  River. 
Bat  the  earliest  shiv&«hip  belonging  to  the  English  colonists  was  fitted 
out,  in  1645,  by  a  member  of  the  Puritan  Church,  of  Boston.  Foster- 
ed still  by  English  princes  and  nobles,  confirmed  and  cherished  by 
^itish  legislation  and  judicial  decisions,  even  against  the  wishes,  and 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances,  of  the  Colonies,  the  traffic  increased ; 

•atAViBY  IN  MAsSAGHUSBTra—"  There  shall  never  be  any  bomi  .slavery, 
villeinage,  or  captiyity  among  us^  wtteat  it  be  lawful  captives  taken  m  just  wars, 
and  suoh  strangers  as  wiUinglj  sell  themselves,  or  are  soid  U>  — Jfiwraeftti- 

getts  Body  of  LiherHfs,  1641,  §91. 

"It  ia,  also,  by  those  contMerates  agreed,  that,  etc  and  liiat  acc  irdinjr  to 

the  Uifierent  charge  of  each  jurisdictioa  and  plaataUoa,  the  whole  advautago  of 
the  war  (if  it  please  God  so  to  bless  their  endeavors)  whether  it  be  in  lands, 
gooda^  or  peri^oas,  shall  be  proportioaubly  divid  ed  among  said  confed'irates." — 
Articles  of  OonfsJeraiion,  etc,  May  19, 1^3;  §  4;  aad  Bancn^'s  Uidkd  Staies,  voL 
1,  p.  168. 

The  Nbw  i:KOLi.irD  Fugitivb  Slavs  Law. — "It  is  also  agreed  that  if 
teroant  n«  aumy  from  hia  matter  into  any  of  these  coafedorate  Juriadiotfons,  that, 

lii  Bucli  case,  upon  ofrtificate  of  one  magistrate  in  the  jurisdiction  ont  of  which  the 
gaid  servant  (led,  or  upon  due  proof,  the  said  sorvarit  shall  hs  dslrverfd  up  either 
to  hia,  master  or  any  other  that  pursues  and  brings  such  certificate  or  proof."— 
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slaves  nmltiplierl,  nnd,  on  the  Fourtii  of  July,  1776,  pvcrv  Oolrvny  was 
now  l"'  -' Jtiii'  a  slave  State;  and  the  sun  went  down  that  day  updi  four 
liundn  1  and  tiily  thuui^and  of  those  wlio,  in  the  cant  of  eighty  years 
later,  are  slyied  "human  chattels,"  but  who  were  not,  by  the  act  of 
that  day,  emancipated. 

Eleven  years  aft«rward,  delegates,  assembling  at  Philadelpliia,  from 
every  State  except  Ilhode  Island,  ignoring  tlic  question  of  the  sinfulness 
and  immorality  of  slavery,  as  a  subject  with  which  they,  as  the  represent- 
ativea  of  separate  and  independent  States,  had  no  concern,  founded  a 
tJnion  and  framed  a  Constitution,  which^  leaving  with  each  State  the 
exclusive  control  and  regulation  of  its  own  domestic  institutions,  and 
providing  for  the  taxation  and  representation  of  slaves,  gave  no  right  to 
Congress  to  debate  or  to  legislate  concerning  slavery  in  the  States  or 
Territories,  except  for  the  iatcrdiction  of  the  slave-trade  and  the  extra- 
dition of  fugitive  slfives,  Tha  1  ian  of  Union  proposed  by  Franldin,  in 
17.54,  liad  contained  no  allusion,  even,  to  slavory;  and  the  Articles  of 
C<»nfo'l oration  of  1778,  but  a  simple  recogniiiou  of  its  existence — so 
wlioliy  was  it  regarded  then  a  domestic  and  local  concern,  la  1787 
every  State,  except,  perhaps,  Massachusetts,  tolerated  slavery  either  ab- 
solutely or  conditionally.  But  the  number  of  slaves  north  of  Maryland, 
never  great,  was  even  yet  comparatively  small — ^not  exceeding  forty 
thousand  in  a  total  slave  population  of  six  hundred  thousand.  In  the 
North,  chief  carrier  of  slaves  to  others,  even  as  late  as  1807,  slavery 
never  took  firm  root*  Nature  warred  against  it  in  that  hitlttide ;  other- 
wise every  State  in  the  TTnion  would  have  been  a  daveholding  State  to 
this  day.  It  was  not  profitable  there,  and  it  died  out — ^lingering,  indeed, 
in  New  York,  till  July,  1827.  It  died  oTit;  but  not  so  much  by  tbe 
manufTiission  of  slaves  by  tlioir  transportntion  and  sale  in  the  Soiuli. 
And  thus  New  England.  !^ir,  turned  an  liotn  st  {>onjiy  with  hor  hi'i  Itaiid, 
and  with  her  right  modestly  wrote  herself  down  in  history  as  both 
generous  and  just^ 

In  the  South,  gentlemen,  id  I  tliis  was  precisely  reversed.  The  earliest 
and  most  resolute  enemies  to  slavery  were  Southern  men.  But  climate 
had  fastened  the  institution  upon  them ;  and  they  found  no  way  to  strike 
it  down.  From  the  b^inning,  indeed,  the  Southern  colonies  especially 
had  resisted  the  introduction  of  AiHcan  slaves ;  and,  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  revolution,  Vii-ginia  and  North  Carolina  interdicted  the  slave- 
trade.   The  Continental  Congress  soon  after,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1776, 

*  T H8  NoaTH  AND  TuB  Ullve  Tbadb. — The  number  of  Africsan  slaves  imported 
into  the  port  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  alone,  in  the  years  1804,  1805,  1806,  and  1807 — 
the  last  year  of  tiie  slave-trade — ^was  39,075.  These  were  consigned  to  nSneiff-imB 
Sritiah  enh^eds,  eighty-eight  citizens  of  New  Bngland,  fen  French  aubjeots,  and 
only  tt^ieen  cUazens  of  Ctiarleston. — Chnypend.  <ff  U,  &  CennUf  p.  83. 
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liitieQ:  montlia  earlier  than  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  resolred 
jUiat  BO  more  daTCs  ought  to  be  imported  into  the  Thirteen  Coloniea. 
J^fmon,  in  hia  dranght  of  the  Declaration,  had  denounced  the  king  of 
ISSngland  alike  for  enconraging  the  slave-trade,  and  for  fomen1»ng  servile 
iDSQirection  in  the  provinces.  Ten  years  later,  he  boldly  attacked 
afaveij,  in  his  ''Notes  on  Yirginia;"  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  C3on- 
federation,  prtor  to  the  adoption  of  the  Oomtitution,  with  its  solemn  com^ 
pacts  and  compromises  up&n  ilie  subject  of  slavery,  proposed  to  exclude 
it  from  the  territoiy  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio.  Colonel  Mmsoii,  of  Vir- 
ginia, vehemently  condemned  it,  in  the  Convention  of  1787.  Never- 
theless, it  had  already  become  manifest  that  slavery  must  soon  die  away 
In  the  North,  bat  in  the  South  continue  and  harden  into,  perhaps,  a 
permanent,  nneradicable  system.  Hostile  interests  and  jealoumes  sprang 
up,  therefore^  in  bitterness,  even  in  the  Convention.  But  the  blood  of 
the  patriot  brothers  of  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  smoked  yet  upon 
the  battle-fields  of  the  Revolution.  The  recollection  of  their  kindred 
language  and  common  dangers  and  sufferings,  burned  still  fresh  in  their 
hearts.  Patriotism  proved  more  powerful  than  jealousy,  and  good  sense 
stronger  than  fonaticism.  There  were  no  iSewards,  no  Hales,  no  Sum* 
ners,  no  Orecleys,  no  Parkers,  no  Chases,  in  that  Convention.  .There 
was  a  Wihony  but  lie  rejoiced  not  in  the  name  of  Henry  ;  and  he  was 
a  Scotchman.  Tli  wtiA  a  clergyman — no,  not  in  the  Convention  of 
'SY,  but  in  the  Congress  ol  '76 ;  but  it  was  the  devout,  the  learned,  the 
pious,  the  patriotic  Witherspoon ;  of  foreign  biilh,  also— a  native  of 
Scotland,  too.  The  men  of  that  day  and  generation,  sir,  were  content 
to  leave  the  question  of  slavery  just  where  it  belonged.  It  ^d  not^ 
occur  to  them,  that  each  one  among  them  was  accountable  for  '*the  sin 
of  slaveholding'^  in  his  fellow ;  and  that  to  ease  his  tender  conscience 
of  the  burden,  all  the  ihiits  of  revolutionary  privation,  and  blood,  and 
treasure--4kll  the  recoDeetions  of  the  past,  all  the  hopes  of  ~the  fUture — 
nay,  the  Union,  and  with  it,  domestic  tranquillity  and  national  indepen- 
dence— ought  to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice.  They  were  content  to  deal 
with  political  questions,  and  to  leave  cases  of  conscience  to  the  Church 
and  the  schools^,  or  to  the  individual  man.  And,  accordingly,  to  this 
Union  and  Constitution,  based  upon  these  compromises — execrated  now 
as  "  covenants  with  death  and  leagues  with  hell" — every  State  accecied ; 
and  upon  these  loundations,  thus  broad  and  deep  and  stable,  a  political 
superstructure  has,  as  if  by  magic,  arisen,  which,  in  syninietry  and  pro- 
portion, and,  if  we  would  but  be  true  to  our  trust,  in  strength  and  dura* 
bility,  finds  no  parallei  in  the  woi1d*s  history. 

Patriotic  sentiments,  sir,  such  as  marked  the  era  of '89,  continued  to 
guide,  the  statesmen  and  people  of  the  country,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  fiiU  of  prosperity;  till,  in  a  dead  political  cahn,  consequent  upon 
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tempoisry  eztingoiBbment  of  the  ancient  parly  Hnes  and  iflanes^  the 
MiuouBX  QuBsnov,  resoundiug  tlirough  the  land  inth  the  hollow  moan 
of  the  earthquake^  shook  the  pUlara  of  the  Bepnblic  er&n  to  their  deep 
finindationa. 

Within  these  thirty  years,  gentlemen,  ahnreiy,  aa  a  system,  had  been 
abolished  by  law  or  cUsnse,  quietly  and  willioat  agitation,  in  every  State 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Hue — ^in  many  of  them  lingering,  indeed, 
in  individual  cases,  so  late  as  the  ccnsns  of  1840.   Bat,  except  in  half 

a  score  of  instances,  the  qncstion  liad  not  been  obtnided  upon  Con^jress. 
The  Fuiritivc  Slave  Act  of  1793  had  been  passed  without  opposition, 
and  ivithnut  a  division  in  the  Senate;  and  by  a  vote  of  forty-eight  to 
seven  in  the  IloubC.  The  slave-trade  had  been  doclai-nd  piiacy,  punish- 
able with  death.  Respectful  petitions  floui  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  others,  upon  the  slavery  qaej^on,  were  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
a  report  made  thereon,  which  laid  the  matter  at  resi  Other  petitions, 
afterward,  were  <^aietly  rejected,  and,  in  one  instance,  returned  to  the 
petitioner.  Louisiana  and  Florida,  both  slaveholdbg  countries,  had, 
without  agitation,  been  added  to  our  territory.  Eentndky,  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  slave  States  each  one  of  them,  had 
been  admitted  into  the  Union,  without  a  murmur*  No  Missouri  Re- 
striction, no  Wilmot  Proviso,  had  as  yet  reared  its  discordant  front  to 
terrify  and  confound.  Nox-Tnterventiok  was  then  both  the  practice 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  statosnicn  and  people  of  that  period  ;  though,  as 
yet,  no  hollow  platform  enunciated  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  from  which, 
'nevertheless,  obedience  might  be  withheld,  and  tlic  platform  "spit  upon,'* 
provided  tlie  tender  conscience  of  the  recusant  did  not  forbid  him  to 
support  the  candidate,  and  help  U>  secure  the  "spoils.'* 

Once  only,  sir,  was  there  a  deliberate  purpose  ^own,  by  a  formal 
assault  upon  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  to  array  the  preju- 
dices of  geographical  sections  upon  the  question  of  slavery.  But,  ori^ 
inating  within  the  secret  counsels  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  it  partook 
of  the  odium  which  touched  every  thing  connected  with  that  treasonable 
assembly,*  till,  set  on  fire  by  a  live  coal  from  the  altar  of  jealousy  and 
fiwaticiBm,  it  burst  into  a  conflagration,  six  years  later.   And  now,  sir, 

*  Thb  Haxtfokd  CSommmoM. — "  Rtaolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  recommeiid  to 
the  several  State  legislatures  certain  amendments  to  tbe  CoDstitution,  viz. : 

"  That  the  power  to  declar©  or  make  war,  by  the  Concn^sa  of  the  TTnited  States, 
he  restricted.  That  it  is  expediMit  to  attempt  to  make  provision  for  reHirainmg 
Congress  in  tiie  ezerdse  ofsa  unlimited  power  <o«naAs  JHem  States,  and  admit  A«n 
mto^  Uaion,  That  mmrndmemt  he  propoted  respecting  slave  RBFBBSBirrATiOH 
AND  slave  taxation." — The  third  res<ihttim€^  the  Bofpor^  Cfmveaiion,  nported 
Dec.  24,  1814,  and  subseq^tenthj  adopted. 

It  was  also  resolved  "  that  tho  capacity  of  naturalized  cWssens  to  hold  ofieei  <^ 
tros^  honor,  or  profit,  ought  to  be  restricted.'* 
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for  like  fiist  time  in  our  hlstoiy  under  the  CouBtitntion,  a  strenuoBS  and 
most  embittered  struggle  engaed,  on  the  part  of  the  North — ^the  Feder- 
tUiti  of  the  North — ^ta  prevent  the  admission  of  a  State  into  the  Union ; 
really,  because  the  North — ^the  Federalists  of  tiie  North — ^strove  for  the 
jQUBteiy,  and  to  secure  the  balance  of  power  in  her  own  hands;  but 
ostensibly  because  elaveholding,  which  the  Missouri  Constitution  suic^ 
tioned,  was  affirmed  to  be  immoral  and  irreligious.  In  tbts  first  feaifol 
iftrife,  this  earliest  departure  from  the  Constitution  and  the  ancient  sound 
policy  of  the  conntry,  the  Nwih — for  the  truth  of  historv  slinll  be  vindi- 
cated— THE  North  waw  the  iifrirressor ;  and  tbat,  too,  without  the  slightest 
provocation.  Vermont,  in  Nf:w  EntrlaTid,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  llHnois,  ijut 
of  temtory  onee  the  property  of  slaveliolding  Virginia,  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Union;  and  Michigan  organized  into  a  territorial  government, 
without  one  hostile  vote  from  the  South  giren  upon  the  ground  that 
altt^ery  was  interdicted  within  their  limits.  Eren  Maine  had' been  per- 
mitted, by  vote  of  Congress,  to  separate  from  Massachusetts,  and  become 
a  distinct  State;  But  now  Missouri  knocked  for  admission,  with  a  con- 
stitution not  introducing,  but  continuing  dareiy,  which  had  existed  in 
her  midst  from  the  beginning ;  uid  four  several  times,  at  the  first,  she 
was  rejected  by  the  North.  The  South  resisted,  and  the  storm  raged. 
Jefferson,  profesung  to  hate  slavery,  but  Uving  and  dying  himself  a 
slaveholder,  or,  in  the  delicate  slanjr  of  to-<lay,  a  "slave-breeder,"  loving 
yet  his  country  with  all  the  fervid  patriotism  of  his  early  matdiood  five 
and  forty  years  before,  heard  in  it  "the  knell  of  the  Union,"  and  mourned 
that  he  mns^  "  die  now  in  the  belief  that  the  useless  sacritit^e  of  them- 
selves by  the  generation  of  1776,  to  aeqnire  self-governmeiit  and  happi- 
ness to  their  country,  was  to  he  thrown  away  by  the  unwise  and 
unworthy  passions  of  their  sons;"  consoUng  himself— the  only  sokce  of 
the  patriot  of  fourscore  years — ^tbat  He  should  not  live  to  weep  over  the 
blessings  thrown  thus  reddesdy  away  for  an  abstract  principle  ;**  and 
the  folly  and  madness  of  this  act  of  suicide  and  of  treason  against  the 
hopes  of  the  world.'** 

*TnE  MissoiTEi  QuBsnoN^  Fxdebal  Movkment — the  North  the  AGOREsgoB, 
"  The  slavery  a^^tation  took  its rlss  during  this  time  (1819-'20),  in  the  form  of  at-, 
tempted  restriction  on  the  State  of  IfisBouri — a  prohibitioa  to  hold  slaves  to  be 
placed  upon  her  as  a  condition  of  her  admission  into  the  UniODf  and  to  be  binding 

upon  her  afterward.  Tkiit  a'jiiati/m  came  from  fheHbf^  and  undfir  a  Ft-dtyral  lead, 
and  soon  swept  both  parties  into  its  vorte*.  ....  The  reai  siruggk  was  poHtwal, 
Mdforfke  bakauie  of  powtr,  as  fnaklj  declared  by  Mr.  RuAis  Sing,  who  dlsd^ed 
dise^nlation  The  resistanoe  made  to  the  admission  of  the  State,  on  account 

of  tho  d:iu?0  in  relation  to  free  people  of  color,  was  only  a  mask  to  the  real  cause 

of  opposition  Ibr  a  whiie  thv<  fornadaJbk  Missmm  qmstion  ihre<itcned  the  totai 

owtkrvio  of  ail  politioai  po/rtiw  mxm  prilteypie,  and  the  subsUtutim  of  geographical 
parUUf  dkHngmikeA  liff^dimUntx  and,  of  oourau^  destroying  the  Just  and  proper 
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But  the  incantations  of  hato  and  fanaticism  had  evoked  the  bideous 
tpectre,  and  it  ought  to  have  hem  qaellcd,  ueivet  to  reappear.  The 
appalling  question  was  now  stiired;  and  it  ahould  have  been  met  and 
reaefctted  fbrereri  bj  the  men  of  that  day,  on  the  original  basis  of  the 
Conatitation— not  Ieft»  aa  a  legacy  of  discord,  a  Pandora's  box  full  of  all 
evil,  of  mischief  and  pestilence^  to  the  next  generation.  They  were  not 
■tme  to  themselves;  they  were  not  true  to  as.  They  cowered  before 
the  gobliDf  and  laid  before  it  pcncc-of^'cnngs  and  a  wave-offningi  and 
sent  U3,  their  children,  to  pass  througli  the  fire  in  tho  valley  ^^f  Hinnom. 
Setting  a.^idf'  tho  mmpromises  of  the  Constitution,  nrnl  usurping  power 
not  granted  to  (..ongres.H,  tliey  undertook  to  compromise  about  that 
which  had  already  been  definitely  and  permanently  settled  by  that  in- 
strument. This  was  the  beginning,  sir,  of  that  line  of  paltry  and  halt- 
ing compromises;  of  &t-braiaed,  mole-eyed,  unmanlike  expedients, 
which  put  the  evil  day  oflf  only  to  return  laden  with  aggravated  mischief 
They  hushed  the  terrible  question  for  a  moment  ;  and  the  election 
machinery  moved  on,  and  the  spoils  of  the  Presidency  were  divided  as 
before.  But  it  was  ^'a  rqfrieve  only,  not  a  fiiuU  senteneeJ*  Hie 
**  geographical  line*'  thus  once  conceived  for  the  first  time,  and  held  up 
to  the  angry  passions  of  men,  was,  as  Jefferson  had  foretold,  never  ob- 
literated, but  rather,  by  every  irritation,  marked  deeper  and  deeper. 
And,  after  fifteen  years'  trace,  it  reappeared  in  a  new  and  far  more 
danwrous  form  ;  and,  enduring  already  for  more  than  half  the  average 
lifoimit.'  of  man,  has  attained  a  position  and  magnitude  which  neither 
deiuauds,  nor  will  hearken  to  any  further  compromise.  Nevertheless^ 
air,  but  for  the  insolent  intermeddling  of  the  British  goverinnent  and 
British  enussaries — continued  to  this  day,  with  the  superaddition  now 
of  Napoleon  the  Third<-4t  n^ight  have  slumbered  for  many  yeara 
longer. 

In  Engtend,  gentiemen^  tiie  form  of  personal  bondage  disappeared 
even  to  its  last  traces  from  her  own  soil,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  its  legal  existence  continued  till  1661 ;  its  worst 

action  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  leading  eiventtially  to  a  <^q^arnHon  of  the 
Statet.  It  was  &  Federal  movement^  accruing  to  the  bei^fit  of  Uaac  part/,  and,  at 
fivsti  was  overwhelming^  sweating  the  Korthem'BraioerMy  into  its  cttrrent^  and 
giving  the  sapraoiaef  to  their  adversaries.  When  tiiis  elfeok  was  peroetTed,  tbe 
Northern  P'^mocracy  became  alarmed,  and  oniy  vfaiMid  a  tt/m  or  nhntem^M  in  pop- 
ular jeelinq  oX  home,  io  lake  the  ftrU  opportimUy  to  get  rid  of  the  quest  ion,  by  admUUng 
Une  SbiiB^  end  rit-eeldbliahi»g  party  Uneetip^  princij^,  .  .  .  . 

It  was  a  political  movement  for  the  helaooe  of  power^  balked  by  the  Northern 
Democracy,  who  saw  their  own  overthrow,  and  tho  eventual  separation  of  (jhe 
States,  in  tiie  estnUiehment  of  goograp^i('-'il  parties  divirlcd  by  ;i  !-l  iTt  ry  and  anti- 
alavery  line.  .  «  .  .  bi  the  Missouri  coatrovcrsjr,  the  North  waa  ihu  uudhtpuUni 
aggieaSor;"— MoaV  TMr^|  T$an^  pp.  5^  10^  end  13^  wkmtftrsL 


xofite  lemam  to  this  day;  for  although,  in  that  veiy  honuoie  and 
most  eolighteDed  Island,  there  be  no  involfintary  servitude  except  as  a 
pwushment  for  crimoi  yet  in  England  poverty  is  a  crime,  punishable 
with  the  woist  form  of  slavery,  or  by  starvi^on  and  deatL  Three 
hundred  years  ago,  she  began  to  trafBc  in  negro  slaves.    Queen  Eliza- 
beth, was  a  sharer  in  its  <;ains.   A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  England  undertook,  by  compact  with  Spain,  to  im- 
port into  the  West  Tndie3,  within  the  space  of  thirty  yeai^,  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  thousand  negroes,  demanding,  and  with  exactest  care 
securing,  a  monopoly  of  the  tratiic    Queen  Anne  reserved  one-quarter 
of  the  stock  of  the  slave-trading  company  to  hersd^  and  one-half  to 
her  subjects;  to  the  .king  of  Spain  the  otiier  quarter  being  conceded. 
Even  so  late  as  1750,  Parliament  buried  itself  in  devising  plans  to  make 
the  slave^rade  still  more  effectual,  while  in  1775,  the  very  year  of  the 
revolntion,  a  noble  earl  wrote  to  a  colonial  agent  these  memorable 
words:  ''We  cannot  allow  the  Oolonies  to  check  or  discourage,  in  any 
degree,  a  traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  nation."   Between  that  date,  and 
the  period  of  first  importation,  England  had  stolen  from  the  coast  of 
Afinica,  and  imported  into  the  new  world,  or  buried  in  the  sea  on  the 
jpassage  thither,  not  less  than  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  negroes — 
more,  by  half  a  million,  than  the  entire  population  of  the  Colonics.  In 
April,  111 6,  the  American  Confess  resolved  against  the  importation  of 
any  more  slaves.    But  England  continued  the  traffic,  with  all  its  ac- 
Ciimulated  horrors,  till  1808;  for  so  deeply  Iiad  it  strut'k  ils  roi»1s  into 
th^  ooniniercial  interests  of  that  country,  that  not  all  the  eflbrts  of  an 
"b^gioised  and  powerfiil  society,  not  the  influence  of  her  ministers,  not 
^  eloquence  of  all  her  most  renowed  orators,  avaUed  to  strike  it  down 
for  more  than  forty  years  after  this,  its  earliest  interdiction  in  any 
country,  by  a  rebel  congress.   NeverfheledB,  or,  slavery  in  the  English 
West  Indies  continued  tweiity^seven  years  longer.   But  the  loss  of  her 
American  Colonies,  a^d  -the  prohibition  of  the  alave^rade,  had  left 
small  interest  to  Grost  Britain  in  negro  davery.   Her  philanthropy 
fonnd  room  now  to  develop  and  expand  in  all  its  wond^ful  proportions. 
And  ae^'ordingly,  in  1834,  England — England,  drunk  with  the  "blood 
of  the  martyrs,  stoning  the  prophets,  and  rejecting  the  apostles  of 
poiitical  liberty,  in  lier  own  midst-^robbed,  by  act  of  Parliament,  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  from  the  wronged  and  beggared  peasantry 
of  Ireland,  from  the  enslaved  and  oppressed  millions  of  India,  from  the 
starving,  overwrought,  mendicant  carcasses  of  the  white  slaves  of  her 
own  soil,  to  pay  to  her  impoverished  colonists,  plundered  without  voice 
and  without  vote  in  her  legislature,  the  stip^ted  price  of  human  rights; 
and  with  theae,  the  wages  of  iniqi^ly,  in  tiie  outraged  name  of  Gk>d  and 
bulOttaty,  mocked  the  handful  cf  her  black  bondsmen  m  the  West 
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Indies  mth  tbe  &Iae  and  deluding  shadow  of  liberty.  Exetw  Hall 
resonnded  with  aedamation;  l>onfireB  and  illuminations  proclaioied  the 
exnltant  joy  of  an  aristocracy  fat  with  the  pridft  and  Inst  of  domination. 
But  in  that  selfsame  houi^in  that  selfnuone  hour,  from  the  Aunaces  of 
Sheffield  and  tho  manufnctories  of  Binningham;  from  the  wretched 
hoveb  of  Ireland,  full  of  famishing  and  pes^ence;  from  ten  thousaDd 
work-housea'  crowded  with  leprons  and  perishing  panpers,  the  abodes  of 
abominaWe  cruelties,  whicli  not  ev^n  the  pen  of  a  "niol'pTis  has  availed 
to  portray  in  the  full  measure  ■  f  tli 'ir  enormity,  and  from  the  mouths 
of  a  thousand  pita  and  mines,  deep  under  earth,  horrid  ia  darkness,  and 
reeking  with  noisome  vapor,  the  stupendous  charnel-houses  of  the  living 
dead  men  of  Englsmd,  there  went  up,  and  ascends  yet  up  tu  heaven,  the 
pierdng  wail  of  desolation  and  despair. 

Bnt  England  became  nofr  the  great  ^rastle  of  African  liberty.  Ifpior- 
ing,  sir,  or  putting  under,  at  Hie  point  of  the  bayonet^  the  political  rights 
of  millions  of  her  own  white  subjects,  she  yet  pr^Med  to  convict  the 
worid  of  the  sinfulness  of  negro  slavery.  Exeter  Hall  sent  out  its  emis- 
saries, fidl  of  seal,  and  greedy  for  mhrtyrdom.  The  British  government 
took  up  the  crusade — not  &om  motives  of  religion  or  philanthropy. 
Let  no  man  be  deceived.  No,  sir.  Since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hemdt 
and  Richard  the  lion-hearted,  England,  forgetting  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
had  learned  many  lessons;  and  none  know  better  now  their  true  prov- 
ince  and  ini-^sion,  than  English  statesmen*.  But  the  American  experi- 
ment of  free  government  had  not  failed.  America  had  grown  great — 
had  grown  populous  and  powerful.  Hiu  proud  example,  towering  up 
every  day  higher,  and  illuminating  every  land,  was  penetrating  the 
^earts  of  the  people  and  threatening  to  shake  the  thrones  of  eveiy 
monarchy  in  Burope.  Force  against  such  a  nation  would  be  the  wildeat 
of  fblliea.  But  to  be  odious  is  to  be  weak,  and  internal  dissension  had 
wasted  Greece,  and  opened  even  Thermopyhe  to  the  Barbarian  of  Mace- 
don.  The  Missouri  Question  had  revealed  the  weak  point  of  the  Ameri- 
can Confederacy.  Achilles  was  found  vuln^ble  in  the  heeL  In  spem 
vaSium  eraif  nmsriNA  discokdia  dismjlvi  rem  Romanam  posse. 

Hie  inaQhineiy  which  had  effected  emandpation  in  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  of  use  no  longer  in  England,  was  transferred  to  America. 
Aided  by  British  gold,  encouraged  hy  Briti^sh  sympathy,  the  agitation 
began  here,  in  1836;  and  so  complete  was  it  in  all  its  appointments,  so 
thorough  the  oi^anization  and  discipline,  so  perfect  the  electric  current^ 
that,  within  six  months,  the  whole  Union  was  convulsed.  Affiliated 
societies  were  established  in  every  Northern  State,  and  in  almost  every 
county ;  lecturers  were  paid,  and  sent  forth  into  every  city  and  village ; 
a  poweifid.  and  well-supported  press,  fed  from  the  treasuries,  and  work- 
ing up  the  castroff  rags  of  the  British  societies,'  poured  fortii  a  multitude 
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of  incendiary  prints  and  pnT>!icafinn«,  wWcli  wefc  distributed  hj  mail 
throughout  the  Union,  but  chiefly  ui  llif'  Southern  States,  and  among 
the  slaves.  Fierce  ex<^itement  in  the  South  followed.  And  so  oroat 
became  the  public  feelinjr  and  interest,  that  President  Jackson,  so  early 
as  the  annual  message  of  1835,  pressed  earnestly  upon  Confrress  the 
daty  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  mful  for  transmitting  incendiary  pal> 
fidrtioiiB  to  the  South.  But)  prior  to  the  sitting  of  Congress,  the  Abo. 
lition  sodeties,  treading  again  in  the  footst^  of  the  emancipationiBts 
in  England,  had  prepared,  and  now  poored  in  a  flood  of  petiCionA,  pric- 
ing Congress  to  take  action  upon  the  snbjeet  of  shiveiy.  The  pnipoae 
was  to  obtain  a  foothold,  a  fiilcnim,  in  the  capital ;  for  without  this,  the 
Sonth  conld  not  be  effectually  embroiled,  and  little  could  be  accom- 
plished, even  in  the  Korth.  Bat  no  appliance|  were  left  untried.  Agi- 
tators, their  breath  was  af^tation ;  quiescence  would  have  been  a  sen- 
tence of  ohscurity  and  dissolution.  And  accordingly,  in  May,  1835, 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  wa*  established  in  New  York,  its 
object  being  the  immediate  and  unconditional  abolition  ot  negro  slavery 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  a  permanent  organization,  to  be  dissolved 
only  upon  the  consummation  of  its  purpose.  The  object  of  attack  was 
the  Sonth,  the  seat  of  war  the  North.  FdUie  sentiment  was  to  be 
starred  np  here  against  slavevy,  becaose  it  was  a  moral  evil,  and  a  mn  in 
the  sight  of  Uie  Most  High,  for  the  oontinnance  of  which,  one  da}r^  the 
men  of  Ihe  North  were  accountable  before  heaven.  SUiveholders  were 
to  he  made  odious  in  the  eyes  of  Northern  men  and  foreign  nations,  as 
eriiel  "l^^ts  and  task-masters,  as  kidnappers,  murderers,  and  pirates, 
whc^e  existence  was  a  reproach  to  the  North,  and  whom  it  were  just 
to  hunt  dovvii  and  exterminate,  as  so  many  beasts  of  prey,  to  whom 
even  the  laws  of  the  chase  extended  no  indulgence.  To  hold  fnllowship 
and  union  with  slaveholders,  was  to  partake  of  all  their  sins  and  enor- 
mities; it  was  to  be  "in  league  with  de^ith  and  covenant  with  hell.'' 
The  Constitution  and  Union  were  themselves  sinful,  and,  as  sucii,  they 
ought  forthwith  to  be  abrogated  and  dissolved.  Ajid  thus, -sir,  tiie 
earlier  Abolitionists,  who  were  sealots,  began  just  where  their  success 
sors  of  to-day,  who  are  traitors,  have  ended^ 

A  separate  potitical  orgamzation  was  not,  at  the  firs^  proposed,  and 
each  man  was  left  to  his  ancient  part7  allegiance.  The  revolution  was 
to  be  a  moral  and  religious  revolution,  and  its  principles,  propagated  Ij 
petitions,  lectures,  societies,  and  the  press,  in  the  North,  «were,  through 
these  instrumentalities,  to  penetrate  Congress  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
Soutii,  and  if  not  hearkened  to  there,  then  to  effect  a  dismemberment 
of  the  Union  hy  secesmon  of  the  North,  or  seceasion  forced  apon  the 
South. 

Slaveiy,  geatlemeo,  had,  before  this,  been  the  subject  of  e^est  and 
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sometimes  angry  controversy  in  CongrfiRR,  »nd  elsewhere.  Bnt  a  pow- 
erful and  permanent  organization,  founded  for  such  a  purpose,  and 
working  by  such  appliauces,  had  never  yet  existed.  Coming  thus  in 
sach  a  questionable  shape,  even  the  North  started  back  aghast^  as  af  a 
goblin,  damned and  it  iras  denounced  as  treason  and  madness  from 
llie  fint  Its  presses  were  destroyed,  its  assemblies  broken  up,  its  pub- 
lications burned,  and  its  lecturers  mobbed  everywhere,  and  more  than 
one  among  them  murdered  in  the  midst  of  popular  tumult  and  indigna> 
lion.  The  churches,  the  school^housee,  the  court-houaes,  and  the  pub* 
lio  halls  were  sJike  do^ed  against  them.  Misgoided  men,  fanatics, 
emissaries  of  England,  traitors — these  were  among  the  mildest  of  epi- 
thets which,  in  every  place,  and  ahnost  from  every  tongue,  saluted  their 
ears.  The  very  name  of  "  Abolitionist"  became  a  byword  and  a  hiss- 
ing. Not  an  advocate,  and  scarce  eveti  an  apologist,  for  the  men,  or 
their  course,  was  found  in  either  hall  of  Conj^ress.  Members  prcsciit^^d 
their  petitions  with  great  reluctance ;  and,  as  late  as  the  twenty-eighth 
.of  December,  1837,  Mr.  Calhoun  rejoiced  that  ^  every  senator,  without 
exception,^*  had  confesiied  himself  opposed  to  the  agitation.  A  biU  to 
punish,  by  severe  penalties,  any  postmaster  who  should  knowingly  put 
into  the  mail  any  incendiary  publication  directed  to  the  South,  had,  by 
the  casting  vote  of  Yice*President  Van  Bnren,  been  ordered  to  a  third 
reading.  The  Senate  declined  to  refer,  or  in  any  way  act  upon,  the 
numerous  petitions  presented,  whilethe  House,  rdhsing  to  read,  prin^ 
or  refer,  laid  them  forthwith  upon  the  table.  In  January,  1838,  the 
Senate,  by  a  majority  of  tour  to  one,  adopted  a  series  pf  resolutions  de- 
nouncing the  AboliUon  movement  ''on  whatever  ground  or  preteict 
urged  forward,  political,  moral,  or  religious,"  as  insulting  to  the  South, 
and  dangerous  to  her  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity ;  and  farther,  con- 
demnii^'  all  efforts  toward  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  DiaUict  of 
Columbia  and  the  Tenitories  as  a  breach  of  good  Mth,  a  just  canse  of 
seriouB  alarm  to  the  States  in  which  slaveiy  exists,  and  of  most  mis> 
chievous  tendency.  At  the  following  sesuon,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by^a  majority  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fiffy,  passed  resolu- 
tions, stronger,  if  possible,  than  these,  and,  some  time  later,  censured, 
and  almost  expelled,  John  Qninc^  Adams,  for  presenting  an  abolition 
petition  looUng  to  a  dissolution  of  the  TTnion. 

Outside  of  Congress,  also,  sir,  Abolition  received,  up  to  this  period, 
just  as  little  countenance  or  support.  By  both  of  the  great  political 
parties  it  was  utterly  and  indignantly  repudiated  ;  while  from  none  of 
the  political,  and  scarce  any  of  even  the  religious  journals  and  periodi- 
cals of  the  day,  did  it  hud  either  aid  or  comfort.  Especially,  .'iir,  was 
the  Democratic  par^.  then  sound  on  this  question.  General  Jackson 
had  already  denounced,  in  strong  language,  offidally,  the  **  wicked  and 
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unconstitutional  attempts  of  tlic  inisgnidcd  men,  and  especially  the 
emissaries  from  foreign  parts,"  who  had  originated  the  Abolition  move- 
ment. President  Van  Buren,  in  his  inangilrftl  address,  had  volunteered 
a  pledge  to  veto  any  bill  looking  to  tlie  fibolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coinmbiju  Benfon,  r)rii  lia.i;ui,  AVrigiit,  Allen,  all  concurred; 
hthI  vnterl.  also,  for  the  resolutions  wbicli  pai5sed  the  Senate.  In  Ohio, 
till'  I X  iiiocratic  State  Convention  of  January  8,  1840,  planted  itself 
tinuly  upon  the  rock  of  the  Constitution,  and  taking  high  and  patiiutic 
ground,  condemned  the  efforts  then  being  made  for  tha  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  "  by  organizing  societies  in  the  free 
States,  as  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  ConsHtutioiif  and  destructive  to  the 
harmony  of  ike  Union  and  resolving  that,  We,  as  citizens  of  a  free 
State,  had  no  right  to  interfere"  with  slavery  elaewherej  denounced  the 
Abolition  movement  and  Abolition  societies,  declaring,  that  while  they 
"ought  to  be  discountenanced  by  every  lover  of  peace  and  concord,  no 
sound  Democrat  would  have  any  part  or  lot  with  them.*'  It  was,  also, 
further  resolved,  as  if  in  the  very  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  "political 
Abolitionism  was  but  ancient  Federalism,  undur  a  new  gnise,  and  only 
a  new  device  for  the  overthrow  of  Democracy.'* 

The>r  n  -nhitions,  sir,  were  adopted  with  but  three  dissenting  voices, 
in  a  mur'  nniiierous  a&&&mblage  of  delegates  than  had  ever  before  met 
in  the  State. 

[Here  G£Oiig£  W>  Ell^  Ksq.,  ons  of  the  old  Liberty  (Abolildon)  Ghiard,  inter- 
TupMng,  said,  that  hifrtiorical  statemeDts  ought  to  be  oorreet;  that  he  had  been  a 
member,  from  Lickjng  Coun^,  of  the  oonvention  referred  to^  and  that  he  knew  tiiat 

the  resolutions  quoted  had  never  passed,  but  were  smtiggled  into  the  prooeedinga, 
in  order  to  b©  circulated  through  the  South,  to  aid  Mr.  Van  Burea.]  " 

Mr.  Vallandigham  : — Sir,  I  have  before  rae  the  ofjidal  record  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  convention,  signed  by  the  late  lamented  Thotnfi«^  L. 
HaiTier,  president  of  tlio  convention,  a  man  ion  ranilid.  too  brave,  and 
too  true  to  lend  himself  to  so  base  and  detestablf  a  fraud  for  any  such 
purpose.  You  libel  the  gallant  dead  ;  and  it  is  (piitc  too  late  in  the 
day,  after  the  lapse  of  f^Mn  years^  for  you,  sir,  by  your  own  parol  tes- 
timony, to  seek  to  impeach  the  absolute  verily  of  the  record.  And  I 
repeat  now  i^^iin,  and  desire  you  to  hear  and  understand  it,  that  these 
resolutions  did  pass  that  convention,  and  pass,,  too,  with  but  three  dis- 
senting voices,  in  that,  the  largest  State  convention  ever  before  assem- 
bled in  Ohio.  And  if  yon,  lur,  happened  to  be  one  of  the  three  who 
voted  against  these  resolutions,  I  can  only  say  that  you  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  find  yourself  in  a  very  small  and  most  inglorious  luinority.  I 
assert  further,  that  three  weel^  after  that  convention,  Benjamin  Tappan, 
then  a  senator  in  Congress  from  Ohio,  quoting  these  same  resolutions, 
and  affirming  the  statement  which  I  have  just  made  condaded  a  speech 
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of  remarkalde  pire^iBioii  and  cleaznesay  hj  dechiung  eren  to  present  a 
petitioD  from  dtizens  of  the  State,  pnying  for.  the  abolition  of  slaveiy 
in  the  Distriet  of  Columbia.* 

A  few  montbs  later-Hmark  you,  Mr.  Preaidenty  Ohio  then  took  the 
lead  in  denonncing  the  treason  and  &Daticu(roa  of  AlK>Ution — ^theBe- 
moiqracy  of  the  Union,  aasembled  in  general  conventioii  at  Baltimore, 
passed,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  that  memorable  resolnlion,  penned 
by  that  pure  und  incomiptiblc  patriot,  Sila*?  Wrigbt;  and  wHcb  pene- 
trated then  the  heart  also,  mrid  not  the  ear  only,  of  every  De^pocrat,  to 
the  full  and  utmost  si^ificancy  of  every  word  wad  letter,  repudiating 

incipient  steps,"  even  by  Congress,  in  relation  to  "questions  of  sla- 
very," of  every  aort,  as  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dan- 
geroua  oonseqnencea,  and  aueh  as  onght  not  to  be  coant<Hianced  by  any 
fKend  of  pur  political  institutions. 

Sucih,  Mr.  F^dent,,waa  Abolition,  in  the  North,  fifteen  yean  ago 
~^9U€k  U  i$  not  now.  To  the  philoec>phio  historian,  who,  in  a  future 
shall  sit  amid  the  ruins  of  my  country,  to  write  her  decline  and 
fikUy  I  leave  the  sad  but  Instructive  office  of  tracing  its  progreM,  and 
exploring  the  causes  which,  step  by  step,  have  led  to  its  present  por> 
tentous  development.    I  propose  hut  a  hrief  and  hasty  punimary. 

Slowly  emcrrfinL:  from  obscurity  and  odium,  aholition  hegun  to  fix 
attention,  not  as  hitherto,  l^y  its  sound  and  fury,  but,  losing  none  of 
these,  rather  now  by  its  increasing  num)>prs  and  iiifluencc.  Designing 
men  soon  foresaw  that,  of  all  the  movcnicaL.-.  of  the  da)  ,  iiono  promised 
so  abundant  and  perhaps  durable  a  harvest  to  hitu  who^&hould  oigauize 
and  disdpUne  its  wild  omaading  forces  into  a  regular  political  party. 
EVmatidam,  and  a  false  religious  seal,  conjoined  with  that  pestilent^  but 
eirei^tent  q>irtt,  which  is  so  sorely  oflfended  at  the  mote  that  is  in  our 

:»  Tbb  Omo  Bi80iiimoanL--"liMobM^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  ooiiTealkm, 
Oongreas  oan^t  not,  without  the  oonaent  of  the  people  of  the  Dislnqfe,  and  of  the 

States  of  YirgiTiia  and  Maryland,  to  abolish  slavery  in  llio  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  that  iho  efTorts  now  making,  for  that  purpose,  by  organized  sot^ieties  in  tlie 
free  States,  are  hostile  iu  the  Hpirit  of  the  CoustitutioD^  and  destructiTe  to  the  har- 
mony of  ttie  Uidon. 

7?r  .srj';  rvZ,  That  slayery  heing  a  domestic  institution,  rofogntaed  by  fbe  Coneti- 
tntion  of  the  United  States,  we,  as  citizens  of  a  free  State^  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere with  it;  and  that  the  orgaaLung  of  societies  and  ai^KKaationa  iu  free  States,  iu 
opposition  to  the  iastiCtttione  of  sister  Statee,  while  productlre  of  no  good,  may  be 
the  cause  of  much  srischlef ;  and  while  such  aasodationa,  for  polittcal  purposes, 
ought  to  be  disi^nnr-trnanr-pd  by  <^very  kyrOT of  peaoo  and  conooid,  no  8oi]|id  Demo- 
crat will  have  part  or  lot  with  them. 

^^  Besolmiy  That  political  Abditionism  is  but  ancient  Federahsm,  under  a  new 
gniae,  and  that  tbe.politlaal  action  of  anti«Blavery  societies  is  onfy  a  derioe  Ibr  the 
overthrow  of  Deukooraisy'*'* 
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brotli€af*s  eye,  and  which  makes  each  man  jealous  over  his  neighbor'a 
conscience,  conld  pa>^i!v  Ih'  arrayed  under  the  banner  of  Rectional  bate 
and  bigotry,  ami  tliiA  a  distinct  political  faction  be  coiii|>oui»ded  out  of 
these  elements.  Such  a  party,  air,  nmted  by  these,  the  strongest,  though 
not  most  durable  ties,  was  soon  shuffled  together,  aod  not  long  after, 
supplanted  the  system  of  affiliated  societies.  It  formed  separate  ticlcets, 
and,  in  1844,  supported  a  candidate  for  the  P^sidency.  Bnt^  prior  to 
1848,  it  attained  aa  a  party  comparatirely  small  weight  in  elections. 
Hie  vehement  contests  and  graTe  political  questions  which  convulsed 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  country,  ovexshadowed  all  interest  In  the 
feeble,  but  still  earnest  and  active  abolition  band ;  but  that  Jband,  pi^^- 
time,  was  steadily  inereafling,  by  accossinnB,  now  and  then  from  the 
Democrats,  but  ciiiefly  from  the  Whigs;  some  lionest  men,  and  the  dis- 
contented and  rejected  spirits  of  each,  naturally  dropping  off,  and  falling 
into  its  ranks.  Abolitionists — many  of  them  styling  themsdves,  at  this 
period  in  their  hiatoiy,  the  "  Liberty  Party,"  gained  now,  in  some  coun- 
ties, the  balance  of  power ;  and  hence  became  there  an  object  of  court- 
ship to  the  other  puties;  in  New  England  yet  earUer,  but  all  over  the 
North,  in  1844,  the  Whig  party  began  trim  and  fidter  npon  the 
question.  The  defeat  of  C9ay,  and  the  annexation  of  Texas,  gfive  a  new 
impetus  to  abolition,  and  many  more,  upon  these  pretexts,  ML  into  its 
ranlcB. .  Meantime,  the  steady,  persistent,  never>wearying  labors  of  its 
orators  and  press,  full  of  (grossly  felse  and  exaggerated  portrmtur  -"  of 
slavery,  and  libels  Upon  Southern  society,  working  by  day  and  by  night, 
in  the  Cliurcli,  the  schools,  and  the  lecture-room,  at  the  public  meeting, 
the  fireside,  and  the  sick-bed,  fomenting  thus  hate  and  jealousy  of  the 
South  everywhere,  and  that,  too,  for  the  most  part,  without  counter- 
acting infiuence  from  any  quarter,  had  poured  the  lej)rou8  distilment 
deep  into  every  vein  and  axtery  of  the  Northern  bodg  politic 

'Just  at  this  point,  sir,  in  the  history  of  the  Abolition  movement,  came 
the  Oregon  controversy,  .and  after  that  the  Mexican  war,  embroQed  by 
the  now  terrible'  question  of  the  acquisition  of  a  very  large  tract  of 
Mexican  territory.  Pride  or  vanity,  wounded  by  the  setUement  of  the 
Oregon  boundary  at  forty<4une^  ambition,  disappointed  of  office,  the 
nomination  of  G^erals  Cass  and  Taylor  in  1848,  and  the  manifestly 
approaching  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party,  all  contributed  to  throw  a 
laree  portion  of  that  party  in  the  North,  and  not  a  few  from  the  Demo- 
cratic host,  into  the  ranks  of  the  Abolitionists ;  who,  swelled  now  by 
such  great  accessions,  threw  off  wholly  the  odious  name  of  Abolition, 
and,  organizing  into  one  body,  under  a  new  title,  at  Buffalo,  announced 
Martin  Van  Bureu  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  In  the  midst 
of  aU  this  chaos  in  the  political  elements,  arose  that  pernicious  bubble, 
tild  ^  Wilmot  Ploviso,"  which,  convulsing  the  oonntiy  for  more  than  four 
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years,  in  its  vsurious  forms,  had  well-nigh  precipitated  ua  lieadlong  into 
the  bottomless  gulf  of  disunion. 

Assnmiiig  now  the  specious  name  of  *'  Free  Soil^"  and  disgiusing  ita 
odious  principlee  and  ita  trae  pmpoaea,  under  the  lake  pretence  of  No 
Extension  of  Slsrety,  the  Abolition  party  addiesaed  itadf  to  mbds  fbll 
now  of  bate  toward  the  Sonth  and  het  institntionity  and  ijeadj  alike  to 
foiget  the  true  misaion  of  a  political  party,  and  the  hmitalions  of  the 
Oonstitntion.  But  the  united  patriotism,  talent,  and  worth  of  the  North 
and  South  rallied  to  the  rescue  of  this  the  last  grand  exp^im^  nt  of  free 
government^  from  the  tlnck  darkness  of  ^are  and  of  ruin  by  the 
parricidal  hands  of  its  own  children.  The  Compromise  of  1 860  followed  : 
intended  and  believed  to  be  a  final  adjuatmont  of  this  appalHnf]^  wntro- 
versy.  It  \v;ls  desitrucd  to  be  a  covenant  of  peace  f!>rever — ^sealed  and 
attested  by  the  self-sacriticc  of  Webster,  Clay,  and  Oalhonn,  the  most 
iltustrioub  triumvirate  of  'ojeat  men  and  patriots,  in  any  age  or  any 
comitry.  But  to  no  purpose  :  the  yawiiing  gulf  did  not  chjse  over  them. 
The  origin  of  tiie  evil  lay  deeper,  and  it  was  not  readied.  No  grestt 
question  of  a  like  nature  and  magnitude  was  ever  adjusted  by  a  legislative 
compromise,  In  a  popular  government  The  evfl  lay  in  that  great  and 
most  pernicious  error  which  pervaded  and  penetrated  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  Northern  mind,  that  the  men  of  the' North,  if  not  under  tb^  Con* 
stitution,  yet,  by  some  "higher  law"  of  conscience,  had  a  right,  and,  as 
they  would  escape  that  fire  which  is  not  quenched,  were  bound  to  inter- 
meddle, and,  in  some  way,  to  lel^Iate  for  the  abolition  of  the  "accursed 
system."  No  act  of  Cangresf?,  no  number  of  acts,  conld  heal  a  malady 
like  this,  rooted  in  presumptuous  self-righteousness,  and  aggravated  by 
the  corroding  poison  of  sectional  jealousy  and  hate.  For  such,  sir,  there 
is  no  sweet  oblivious  antidote  in  legislation.  Set  on  fire  by  thes4  pas- 
sions, applied  now#o  that  case  which,  coming  nighest  home,  appealed 
most  plausibly  and  most  strongly  to  their  impulses  and  their  prejudices, 
a  large  part  oS  the  North  resolved  to  render  nugatoiy  the  chief  slavery 
compromise  of  the  Constitution,  by  trampling  under  foot  and  rensting 
or  obstructing  tlie  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Shive  Act  of  1850.  And 
ti^ree  years  later,  re-enforced  now  by  many  recruits  from  the  Democratic 
ranks,  and  by  almost  the  entire  Whig  force  of  the  North,  disbaiMed 
finally  by  the  overthrow  of  1852,  but  reorganized  in  part  under  the 
banner  of  jBLttow-Nothingism,  the  Abolition  handful  of  1835,  swelled  now 
to  a  mighty  host,  rallied  in  dofcnrr  of  the  Missouri  llestriction,  and 
shook  the  whole  land  with  a  rocking  tempest  of*  popular  commotion, 
more  dangerous  than  even  the  stonn  of  1850. 

Here,  then,  gentlemen,  let  iiio  pause  to  survey  the  true  nature  and 
full  extent  of  the  periLs  which  thus  encompass  us,  and  to  inquire:  What 
reouuns  to  be  done,  that  they  may  be  averted! 
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In  January,  1838,  Mr.  CalKoim  spoke,  with  ahnn — ^then  derided  u 
moluvy— -of  the  danger  which,  to  hun,  seemed  akeady  as  oertun  as  it 
would  he  disastroiis,  from  the  continued,  peiseveriDg^  uncounteracted 
efforts  of  the  Abolitionuta,  imhuiog  the  rising  generation  at  the  North 
with  the  beli^  that  the  iastitntions  of  the  South  were  sinfiil  and  immoral, 
and  th^  it  would  he  doiii<r  God  service  to  abolish  Ihem,  even  should  it 
involve  the-  destruction  of  half  her  inhabitants,  as  murderers  and  pirates 
at  best.  Sir,  -what  was  then  prophecy,  is  now  history.  More  than  half 
the  present  generation  in  the  North  have  ceased  to  lool^  upon  Southern 
men  as  brethren.  Taught  to  hate,  firet,  the  institutions  of  thcSontb» 
they  liave,  yery  many  of  them,  by  easy  gradations,  transferred  that 
hatred  to  her  citizens.  Learning  to  abhor  what  they  are  told  is  murder, 
they  have  found  no  principle,  either  in  nature  or  in  morals,  which  impels^ 
Jibimr  to  love  the  murderer  with  frateinal  affection.  'Qiganized  hands 
exist  in  every  Northern  State,  with  branches  in  Canada,  which  make 
slave-stealing  ahusiness  and  a  boast:  and  that  outrage  which,  if  any 
fbreign  State,  or  any  State  of  this  Union  even,  in  any  thing  else,  were 
to  encourage  or  permit  in  any  of  her  citizens,  would,  hy  the  whole, 
country,  with  one  voice,  be  r^arded  as  a  just  cause  of  instant  war  or 
reprisals,  is  every  day  consummated  without  rebuke,  or  by  connivance, 
or  the  direct  sanction  of  many  of  the  members  of  this  Confederacy;  by 
school-books,  and  in  school-houses ;  in  the  academies,  colleges,  and 
universities;  in  the  schools  of  divinity,  medicine,  and  law — ^these  same 
sad  lessons  of  hate  and  jcal«)usy  aie  every  day  inculcated.  Even  the 
name  and  the  fame  of  a  blavchuldiug  Waiihiiigton  have  ceased  to  cause 
a  throb  in  many  a  Northern  heart  The  entire  press  of  the  North,  in 
journals,  newspapers,  periodicals,  prints,  and  hooks,  with  not  many  manly 
«nd  patriotic  exceptions,  has  either  been  silent  or  lent  countenance  and 
support,  knowingly  or  carelessly,  to  the  systematic  and  treasonable 
efforts  of  those  who  are  resolved  to  pull  down  the  fabric  of  this  Union, 
literature  and  the  arts  are  put  under  conscription,  fbr  the  same  wicked 
purpose.  Not  m  Northern  poet,  from  Longfdiow  and  Bryant,  down  to 
Lowell,  but  has  sought  inspiration  from  the  black  Helicon  of  Abolition : 
and  the  poison  from  a  hundred  thousand  copies  of  false  and  canting 
libpls,  in  iho  form  of  works  of  fiction,  is  licked  up  from  every  hearthRtone, 
while  the  "  Tribune"  of  Greeley — one  among  ten  thousand  "  sold  to  do 
evil,"  at  otice  the  tool  and  the  conjpeer  of  Seward  in  his  traitorous  pur- 
pose to  rnnkc  himself  a  name  in  history— the  antithesis  of  Washington 
— by  the  6iibversiou  of  this  liepublio — gathering  up,  with  persevering 
and  most  devilish  diligence,  every  murder,  every  crime,  eveiy  outrage, 
every  act  of  cruelty,  rapine^  or  bst^  Tq>on  white  or  upon  blacky  real  or 
forged,  throughout  the  South,  sends  it  forth  winged  with  venom  and 
malice,  as  a  futhful  witness  o{  the  true  and  gen«nl  state  of  Southern 
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society,  aad  the  legitimate  fruit  pf  idaTeholdiiig.  la  Ihe  public  lecture 
and  anmrersaiy  address ;  at  the  concert  ball,  and  upon  tlie  boards  of  the 
theatre ;  Bay,  eren  at  the  festiirals  of  our  ancient  ebantable  orders,  this 
same  dark  ^irlt'of  mischief  is  erer  present,  dropping  pestilence  from 
his  wings*  £7en  history  is  corrupted,  and  figures  manhaUed  into  a 
huge  lie,  to  compass  the  same  treacherous  end. 

Here,  ^ain,  too,  the  c\ergy,  and  tte  Church,  gcntleinen,  mindM  less 
than  ever  of  their  true  province  and  vocation,  have,  one  hv  one,  joined 
in  the  crusade,  till  nineteen-twentieths  of  Northern  pulpits  resound  every 
Sabbath,  in  Bermon  or  prayer,  witii  imprecation  upon  slaveholders. 
Already  has  di&uiiion  and  consequent  strife  ensued  in  all  the  chief  reh- 
gioua  sects,  three  only  excepted.  Outside  of  these — and  sometimes 
within  them,  too—the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  but  too  often  superseded 
by  the  gospel  of  Abolition,  and  tbe  way  of  salvaition  taught  to  He  through 
qntnpathy  with  that  distant  portion  of  the  African  race- which  is  held  in 
bondage  south  of  Mason  and  Dizon^s  -line.  Thns-tho  spirit  of  p^secutioi^ 
is  superadded  to  the  jedousies  of  sectional  position,  and  the  furnace  of 
hate  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  is  wont, 

They  who  would  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  express  requirements  of 
the  Const itiitioTi,  are  beguiled  and  drawn  astray  by  the  hollow  pretence 
of  Opposition  to  the  Extcn«ion  of  Slavery— a  [»retencc  alike  false  and 
unmanly,  and  opposed  to  ilie  spirit  of  tlie  Constitutional  compact,  and 
the  principle  which  forbids  to  intermeddle  with  slavery  in  tlie  States. 

Others,  sir,  who  may  care  nothing  for  the  sinfulness  or  inmjorality  of 
slaveholding,  are  wrought  to  jealousy  by  the  false  and  impudent  outcry 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  sUve^ower,**  **the  gra&piug  spirit  of  the 
South,"  Southern  bluster  and  bravado  and  many  an  arrant  cowai4 
hires  himself  to  be  written  down  a  hero,  for  his  wondrous  courage  in 
lending  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect  on  his  own  hustings,  at  the  mention  of 
a  fire-eatei'*  from  the  Carohnas,  or  repelling,  indignantly,  six  weeks 
after  the  offence,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  the  insolence  of  some  "^ave- 
dealing^  member  from  Virginia,  who  is,  perh^ts,  at  the  moment,  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  capitol.  Thus  the  claim  of  the  South  to  participar 
tion  in  the  common  territcirr  purchased  by  the  common  blood  atid  trea- 
sure of  the  Union — nay,  even  her  demand  that  the  solemn  compact  of^ 
the  Constitution  be  fulfilled  and  her  ftigitives  restored  to  her,  are 
deuouuced  alike  as  arrogant  "slave-driving"  assaults  and  agressions 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Nortk 

Othera,  again,  are  persuaded  that  the  South  is  weak,  is  unwilling,  and 
dare  not  resist— is  afraid  of  insurrection,  and  dependent  for  safety  and 
bread  and  existeifoe  upon  the  proverbial  fertility  and  magnanimity  of 
New  England.  As  if  no  Henry,  no  Lee,  no  Jefferson,  no  Pinc)cney,.no 
Stampter,  no  Ebtyne,  no  Laurens,  no  GanoU,  no  George  Washington  had 
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ever  Uved — if  the  spirit  of  Marion's  men  lingered  not  yet  upon  tHe 
banks  of  Santee,  and  the  fierce  courage  of  the  Butler  who  rose  pale  and 
cc  i|j^o-like  irom  the  bed  of  death,  to  lead  the  Palmetto  regiment  to 
battle  at  Chnrubusco,  foremost  in  the  ranks  and  nearest  the  flashing  of 
the  gnns,"  was  already  become  extinct 

The  political  parties^  also,  at  tise  isTorth,  gcntlenieti,  have  faltered,  and 
some  of  them  Mien,  •befoi  e  'Abolition.  The  Whig  party,  bargainmg 
with,  courting,  and  seeking  to  absorb  it  into  its  own  ranks,  has,  itself 
at  last,  been  swallowed  up  and  lost.  Political  Temperance  and  Know- 
Nothincfism  are  rapidly  driftin'^  into  the  samf  voxtex.  The  H^pirit  of 
Anti-Mjii*umy  transmigi;a-e(I,  some  years  ago,  inf  o  the  opa^^ue  body  of 
Abolitionism.  Fouricn.sm,  Anti-BcntisTn,  the  puity  devoted  tu  Wonien'vS 
Kiglils,  and  all  the  other  uiJti^  ui  the  day,  bora  of  the  same  generating 
principle,  are  already  fully  assimilated  to  their  common  parent :  for  all 
these  ism^,  sir,  like  the  nerves  of  sense,  run  in  pairs.  Even  the  Demo- 
cratie  party,  never  losing  its  identily,  never  ceasing  to  be  national,  and 
even  now  the  sole  hope  of  the  country,  if  it  will  bnt  return  to  its  aitcient 
mission  and  discipline — ^the  only  organized  body  roand  which  all  true 
conseiTatives  and  friends  of  the  Constitution  and  Union  may  rally — 
has,  neverthel^  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  some  period  or  another,  in 
every  State,  cowered  before  or  tampered  with  this  dark  spectre. 

Just  such,  too,  as  public  feeling  in  the  North  is,  so  is  its  legislation. 
Vormont  has  passed  a  law  repealing,  in  effect,  wltliin  her  limits,  the 
Vugitive  Rlavp  Art  of  1R50,  and  abrogating  so  much  of  the  Co!if=titn- 
tion  as  vf  ipiii  is  the  ren<iition  of  fugitives  from  service,  Connecticut, 
enacting  a  sitnilar  stfitute,  has  sfone  a  st*  }>  further,  and  outraged  every 
dictate  of  justice,  in  the  effort  to  make  it  eileijtoah    Massachusetts,  tlie 

model  Commonwealth"  of  the  times,  improving  yet  upon  the  work  of 
her  sister  States,  provide,  aho,  that  whatsoever  member  of  her  bar 
shall  dare  appear  in  behalf  of  the  claimant  of  a  fugitive  slave,  shall  ig- 
nominiousiy  be  stricken  from  her  court  rolls,  and  forbidden  to  practise 
within  her  limits.  L^slation  of  a  kindred  character  exists,  sir,  in 
other  States  also;  and  New  England  will,  doubtless,  yet  find  humble 
imitators  even  in  the  West.  Already,  indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  has  dehberately  released  from  her  penitentiary,  upon  habeas 
corpus,  a  prisoner  convicted,  on  indictment  before  a  TTnited  States 
court,  of  resist! I iLi"  tlic  Inws  r.nd  officers  of  the  United  Stntos  in  a  slave 
case.  Judges,  olsfuiiere,  hold  that  n^  citizen  of  the  Lnitt  d  Sl;iti'ft 
living  South  ]nay  dare  set  foot,  with  a  slave,  upon  the  north  west 
shore  of  the  Ohio,  at  lovv-vvatcr  mark  even,  without  by  that  act,  tboagh 
but  for  a  moment,  and  fi'om  necessity,  woridng  instant  emancipaiion  of 
the  slave. .  Not  many  months  ago,  a  mingled  mob  of  negroes,  white 
and  black,  at  Salem,  in  Ohio,  entered  a  rukoad  train,  and  by  violence 
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toie  from  the  fyxsafy  of  ft  aWeholder,  paanng  through  the  State  from 
neceasitjr,  and  at  foettf  nulea  an  bonr,  t^e  none  of  his  infimt  child.  A 
MassachnaettB  legialatnre  haa  demanded  of  her  Ezecntive  the  removal 
of  an  abl^  mmtorioaB,  and  npright  judge,  for  tiie  conscientioua  dis- 
charge, within  her  limitBy  of  the  dntlea  of  an  office  whieh  he  held  under 
anthorit}  <  f  the  United  States;  and  a  MassachiuettB  eodefliaatical  con- 
clave, three  hundred  in  Dumber,  rose  as  one  man  on  the  announcement 
of  the  outrage,  and  shouted  till  the  house  rang  again  with  their  planiUta. 
And  a  Massachusetts  university  rejectedj  also,  the  same  judge,  fbr  the 
same  cause,  whon  proposed  tor  a  professorship  in  the  institution. 

Thus,  sir,  within  littlo  more  than  two  years  from  the  death  of  her 
noblest  son — whose  whole  life,  and  whose  dying  labors  were  exhausted 
in  defending  the  Union  and  holding  the  Commonwealth  of  his  adoption 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  her  Eevolutionary  patriotism  and  greatness-~~ 
has  the  star  of  Maaaachuaetta  been  eeen  to  fell  from  heaven  and  begin 
to  plunge  into  the  utter  blackness  of  disunion.  In  vam  noWy  but,  from 
the  grave  of  the  Statesman  of  M arshfield  there  comes  up  the  warning 
ciy,  "  let  her  shrink  back ;  let  her  hold  others  baiek,  if  she  (dm;  at  any 
rate,  let  her  keep  herself  back  from  this  gulf,  foil  at  once  of  fire  and 
blackness — ^full,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  scan,  or  human  imagina- 
tion fathom^  of  the  fire  and  the  blood  of  civil  war,  and  of  the  thick 
darkness  of  fi;eneral  political  disjrrace,  ignominy,  and  ruin."  No ;  she 
is  fallen.  Sumner  has  supplanted  Winthrop ;  and  a  Wilson  crawled  up 
into  the  seat  which  Webster  once  adorned. 

And  add,  now,  to  all  this,  gentlemen,  that,  already,  that  portentous 
and  most  perilous  evil,  against  whieii  the  Father  of  his  Country  so 
aolemuiy  and  earnestly  warned  his  countrymen,  a  ^arty  bounded  by 
geographical  linea — a  Northern  party,  standing  upon  a  Northern  Flat- 
form,  doing  battle  for  Northern  issues,  and  relying  solely  fyt  success  upon 
appeala  to  Norths  prejudices  and  Northern  jealousies,  is  now,  for  the 
foat  time  in  our  history,  fully  organised  and  consolidated  in  our  midst 
Add  fiwtber,  that,  to  the  Th^^'Fourdi  Congress,  fourteen  Senators  and 
a  majority  of  Representatives  have  been  chosen,  who  in  name  or  lu  fact, 
are  Abolitionists;  Ohio  contributing  to  this  dark  host  her  entire  dele- 
gation in  House  and  Senate,  one  only  excepted ;  and  thus,  for  the  tirst 
time,  also,  since  the  organization  of  our  Government,  has  the  House  of 
Representatives  been  converted  into  a  va»t  Abolition  conventicle,  full 
of  men  picked  out  for  their#iatred  of  the  South,  ami  who  cannot  bQ 
true  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  without  treachery  to  the  ex- 
pectations and  tHe  purposes  of  those  wlio  elected  them.  And  then 
reflect  yet  further,  that  this  vast  and  terrible  magarine  of  eiq^losive 
elonente  is  gathered  together  just  upon  the  eve  of  a  Firesidential  eleo- 
tlo%  with  aU  its  multiplied  and  convulsing  interests;  and  that  soon 
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KmuM  iriU  knock  for  admiadon  into  the  TJnioo,  thus  snreij  precipitip 
ting  the  crisis;  and  who,  tell  me,  I  pray  jou,  may  foresee  what  shall  be 
the  histoiy  of  this  Republic  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  to-day  f . 

All  this,  gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  Abolition  has  accomplished  in 
twenty  years  of  continued  and  exhansting  labors  of  every  sort|  But, 
in  all  that  lime,  not  one  convert  has  it  made  in  the  South;  not  one 
slave  emandpated,  except  by  larceny,  and  in  firaud  of  the  solemn  com- 
pacts of  the  Constitution.  Meantime,  public  opinion  has  wholly,  radi- 
cally changed  in  the  South.  The  South  has  ceased  to  denounce,  ceased 
to  condemn  .slavery — ceased  even  to  palliatt; — -and  begun  now,  almost 
as  one  man,  to  defend  it  as  a  cjreat  moral,  social,  and  political  blessing. 
The  bitter  and  proscriptive  waifare  of  twenty  years  has  brought  forth 
its  natural  and  legitimate  fruit  in  the  South.  Exasperation,  hate,  and 
revenge,  are  every  day  ripening  into  fullest  maturity  and  strength;  and, 
thronghont  her  entire  extent,  she  awuts  now  but  the  action  6{  the 
Korth  to  unite  in  solemn  league  and  covenant  to  resist  aggression  even 
unto*  blood. 

But  the  South,  sir,  has  forborne  a  little.  I  say,  she  has  forborne  a 
little.  She  has  not  yet  associated  and  formed  political  parties  to  ptit 
down  Masonry  and  Odd  Fellowship  in  the  free  States  and  in  the  Ter- 
i&lories,  upon  the  pretext  that  these  institutions  are  sinfiil  and  im- 
moral. She  has  not  yet  organized  societies,  and  fostered  and  pro- 
tected them  by  her  legislation,  to  steal  that  which  our  law  reeugriizes 
as  propertv,  and  refused  restitution  on  the  pretext  that  by  the  "■higher 
law"  01  conscience,  no  right  of  property  exists  in  the  thing  stolen. 
Neither  sir,  has  any  Southern  Slate,  no,  not  even  "  tire-ealing '  South 
Carolina,  nought  as  yet  to  compensate  herself  for  the  fugitives  w  hich  we 
have  abducted,  by  enacting  laws  to  encourage  the  slave-trade,  by  pun- 
ishing with  fine  and  imprisonment  in  her  penitentiary  for  years  any  one 
of  her  citizens  who  should  aid  in  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  against  the  tra£Bc,  striking  from  her  court  rolls  any  attorn^ 
within  her  limits,  who  should  appear  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  and 
excluding  all  who  hold  the  office  of  United  States  Commissioner  or 
Judge,  from  any  o£Sce  or  appointment  under  her  authority.  How  long 
before  all  this  shall  have  been  done,  is  known  to  Him  ordy  whose 
omniscient  eye  penetrates  and  illumines  the  clouds  and  thick  darkness 
of  the  future. 

Thus,  then,  Mr.  President,  by  little  and  little  at  first,  but  now,  as 
with  a  flood,  fraternal  affection  is  wasted  away ;  hate  and  jealousy  and 
discord,  nourished  and  educated  into  maturcst  development ;  and,  one 
by  one,  the  real  and  strong  cords  which  bind  us  together  as  a  Oon^ 
federacy  snapped  asunder^  or  stretched  to  their  utmost  tennon.  It 
needa  no  spirit  of  prophecy,  not  even  a  human  sagacity  above  the 
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ordinary  level,  to  foretell  just  how  long  the  habits,  forms,  and  paper 
parchments  of  a  union  can  last  when  its  life-p^iving  principle  and 
nomuluog  and  Bastaining  virtue  are  wasted  and  goaa  Sir,  he  ia  yet 
but  in  tlie  swaddling  bands  of  infimcy,  who  does  not  already  see'  that 
there  10  wanting  but  some  strong  convukion,  orev^  but  some  sadden  jar 
in  the  system,  to  hfirl  us  headlong  down  into  the  abyss  of  diaunion. 

I  know,  gentlemen,  that  to  many  all  this  is  as  *'a  twice-told  tale, 
vexing  the  doll  ear  of  a  clrowsy  man."  They  hearkened  not  to  the 
▼oioe  of  Webster,  Clay,  and  i'-  oun,  while  yet  among  the  living; 
neither  would  tliey  believe,  though  these  three  men  rose  from  the  dead. 
Being  dead,  they  yet  speak.  The  dead  of  all  ages  speak.  All  nistory 
lifts  up  its  warning  voice.  Livy  and  Tacitus  are  full  of  saddest  and 
most  instructive  teachings.  But  let  us  not  deceive  onraelves.  It  is  not 
in  their  pages  that  we  are  to  read  the  lessons  of  that  danger  which 
threatens  us  with  destruction.  There  has  been  to  us  no  slow  and 
gradual  progression  of  five  hundred  years  to  the  foil  growth  and  stature 
of  a  great  nation;  neither  is  it  in  reserve  for  us  to  pass  thron^^  the 
mellowing  and  softening  gradations  of  luxury,  vice,  corruption,  and. 
enervation  for  five  hundred  years  more,  to  our  fiual  fall  as  an  empire. 
Nob  The  history  of  Greece  is  the  true  study  for  the  American  states- 
man. There  he  will  find  the  chiefest  lessons  of  political  wisdovo, 
adapted  io  our  peculiar  exigencies.  He  will  learn  there  how  internal 
dissension  and  discord  may  prostrate  a  state  in  the  full  vigor  of  ita 
manhood;  and,  indeed,  that  it  is  only  in  the  manhood  of  a  confederacy 
that  there  i?  strength  enousrb,  n'ld  energy  enough,  in  the  members,  to 
rend  each  other  in  pieces,  and  that  in  the  decadence  of  a  state,  in  decay 
and  atony,  it  is  a  Cccsar  within,  or  a  Macedonian  phalanx,  or  Roman 
legions  from  without,  which  overwhelm  the  state.  In  Thueydides,  he 
may  learn  how  a  thirty  yeai^'  civil  wsx  exhausted  Greece,  and  prepared 
her  first  for  the  haughty  domination  of  the  conquering  member  of  the 
confederacy;  and  finally,  for  that  yoke  of  foreign  despots  which  gaUa 
and  bonia  into  her  neck  to  this  di^. 

Let  us  improve  these  lesaons.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  be  saved.  The 
eorrent  may  still  be  turned  back,  and  the  Union  restored  to  its  former, 
sound  and  healthy  condition,  though  many  a  g^ing  scar  shall  attest 
the  wounds  she  has  received*£rom  the  hands  of  her  own  children. 

What  thkj?  remains  to  bk  poke  ? — T  answer  this  momentous  ques- 
tion, r.  rresident,  by  declaring  first,  what  will  not  heal  the  sick  man 
of  America. 

First,  then,  closing  our  eyes  and  our  ears  to  the  tnith,  and  laughing 
all  danger  to  scorn,  will  not  do  it  The  scuffsi  and  derision  of  the  dilu- 
viau  world  did  liut  stay  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,  nor  seal  up  the 
windows  of  heaven. 
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Frofenionfl  and  reaolutions  of  love  for  the  TJnion  and  Constitatioii, 
whether  hypocritical  or  sincere,  will  not  db  it,  while,  at  the  same 
moment,  we  strike  the  blow  whicli  destroys  both.  Not*  mil  l^iBlative 
compromise  and  finalities,  nor  yet  national  conventions  and  prettden> 
tial  elections.    None  of  these; 

Least  of  all,  sir,  will  platforms,  of  themsekes,  avail  any  thing.  Time 
was  when  they  had  a  ineanlncf,  and  when  the  partiian  who  repudiated 
or  doubted  even  an  abstract  principle,  was  fstficken  down  hy  a  surer* 
and  heavier  blow  of  popular  wrath  than  he  who  "bolted"  a  nomination. 
But  that  day  is  past.  The  bt?st  of  platlorms  is  now  too  o{u-n  but  a 
spiders  suare;  the  weak  and  unsuspecting  house-fly  is  eaught  and 
devouredj  the  stont^  blu&bottle,  carrion  insect  breaks  through  its 
meshes.  A  sound  system  of  faith  is,  indeed,  still  proclaimed,  bat 
mental  reservation  ia  now  tolerated.  The  ThirtyHiine  Articles  are  sub. 
scribed,  but  .a  wide  margin  and  much  space  betweeii  the  lines  allowed 
for  liberal  interpretation.  Obedience  is  no  longer  ejected  or  re- 
quired to  the  platform,  if  the  professor  will  but  support  the  candidate. 
And  thus,'  sir,  the  aged  worshipper  who  lingers  yet  around  the  altar, 
and  the  simple-minded  convert  of  yesterday,  whose  burning  fidth 
receives  the  creed  as  an  enunciation  of  eternal  principles,  the  sacred 
canon  of  political  scripture,  are  alike  amazed  to  learn  from  the  organ 
ot"  the  oecumenical  council,  interpreting  by  authority,  that  it  is  only  the 
gospel  according  to  Judas,  whereby  a  general  amnesty  is  proclaimed 
to  all  rebels  and  deserters; — a  cumbrous  but  convenient  piece  of 
machinery,  whereby  apostates  laay  be  restored,  if  not  to  favor,  at  least 
to  position  and  oflfice  in  the  party.  Witness  the  bold  and  impudent 
fiand  of  the  platform  promulgated  by  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Enow 
Kothin^  of  Philadelphia,  which  yet  a  subordinate  State  Council  of  the 
same  Order,  assembled  at  Cleveland,  and  .bound  by  the  most  strmgeni 
oaths  to  obedience,  had  assumed,  in  advance,  to  repudiate.  '  And  need 
I  but  allude  to  that  State  Democratic  Convention  of  Ohio,  which, 
reaolvino;  to  adhere  to  and  support  the  Baltunore  platform,  rugged  all 
over  as  it  is,  with  denunmtions  of  idi  and  eveiy  attempt,  of  whatsoever 
shape,  or  color,  or  pretence,  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  to  keep  up  the 
slavery  agitation,  did  yet,  with  amiable  and  most  refreshing  consistency, 
resolve  thai  the  people  of  Ohio  would  use  all  power,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, "to  prevent  the  increa.-^e,  to  mitigate,  and Jituiiii/  to  eradicate 
—tear  up  ^y  the  roots — the  evilr  of  slavery.** 

Esther  away,  then,  with  platforms,  at  least  as  a  sanative  process,  and 
until  a  sounder  public  virtue  be  restored,  or  require  a  strict  and  ready 
and  honest  obe^ence  to  the  principles  which  they  prodainL 

What  then  remains  to  be  done  f — 'answer,  first,  that  whatever  it  may 
be,  it  is  to  be  done  by  and  through  the  DsMOOEAno  pabtt,  and  the 
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national  Whigs  and  others  who  may  act  with  it  in  this  erisis;  for, 
**  when  had  men  combine,  good  Wen  most  asaociate.'*  Hiere  is  no 
hope,  none,  in  any  other  oiganization.  To  that  parly,  therefore,  an<1 
through  it  to  all  trne  patriots  and  conservatives,  I  address  myself,  and 

answer  furtlier :  We  nmst  return  to  the  principles,  follow  the  practice, 
imltato  the  good  faitli  and  fra,tin'rial  affnctioii,  and  restore  the  distinc- 
tions witli  which  our  ancestors  set  out  at  the  commencement  of  this 
government.  We  must  learn  a  wi<ic  and  whoicsonie  eou!>ervatlsn) ;  learn 
that  all  progTCtiS  is  not  reform,  and  tiiat  tlie  wildest  and  most  pernicioim 
and  mo6t  dangeroua  of  alL  follies  is  to  alluiiipt  to  &<^uare  our  politicsd 
institntions  and  onr  legislation  by  mere  abstract^  theoretical,  and  math- 
ematically exact,  bttt  impracticable  truths.  We  must  remembw,  also^  oar 
true  mission  as  a  political  party,  and  retrace  our  st^s  from  outside  the 
territories  of  the  lyceum  and  the  Church,  and  drive  back  the  deigy 
and  the  Church  to  their  own  domain.  We  must  build  up  again  the 
partitions  which  separate  sacred  things  from  proilatte,  and  begin  once 
more  to  "  Bender  rtnto  Coesar  the  things  that  art  Cettar^s,  and  unto  Chef 
the  things  that  are  Oo<rs."  We  must  set  out  again  to  pronounce  upon 
political  qnestions,  without  essavinnr  to  try  them  by  the  touchstone  of 
our  ovuii  peculiar  notions  of  moral  or  divine  truth,  and  thus  rel^ate 
temperance  to  the  voluntary  association,  reliirion  to  the  Church,  and 
slavery  to  the  judgment  and  con&cicncc  of  those  in  whose  midst  it 
exists,  or  is  sought  to  be  established,  casting  a^ide  that  &lae  and  dan- 
gerous and  most  presnmptnous  self<delusion,  that  we  are  to  give  acconnt» 
each  one  as  dlizens,  for  the  sins  or  immoraHties  of  our  fellow-men. 
Slavery,  indeed,  sir,  where  it  exists,  or  to  the  people  among  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  introduce  it,  may  be,  and  it  ia  to  them,  a  pditical  subject 
in  part  To  us  of  the  North,  it  b  and  can  be  none  other  than  an  cUdoal 
or  reli^ous  question.  For,  disguise  and  falsify  it  as  you  will ;  marshal 
and  array  *your  %ttres  and  your  facts  to  lie  never  so  grossly,  it  is  the 
sinfulness  and  immorality  of  slaveholding  as  viewed  by  the  Xorthem 
mind,  and  this  alone,  which  has  stirred  the  people  of  the  North  to  such 
a  height  of  folly  and  madness.  And  yet,  if  immoral,  it  concerns  only 
the  people  of  the  States  and  Territories  wlierc  it  exists;  if  .sinful,  they 
only  are  the  offenders,  and  even  if  a  political  evil,  it  is  they  alone  who 
feel  the  cur&e.  It  i^,  therefore,  and  can  be  of  no  possible  concern  to  us, 
except,  indeed,  upon  the  principle  of  that  self-sufSclent,  self  rigliteons^ 
and  most  pemidons  ^oism  which  it  ^  time  now  to  purge  out  of  the 
system. 

But  a  high  and  imperative  constitutional  obligation^  also,  tb.  'Breeor 
dent,  devolves  here  upon  the  Democratic  party. 

The  accidents  and  the  necessiti^  of  jts  .settlement  detennined  the 
political  character  of  this  continenl^  and  divided  it  into  aeponte 
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colonies,  as  perfectly  independent,  one  of  the  other,  as  any  foreism 
Atates.  A  common  subjection  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  gave  the 
first  notion  of  a  common  Ffederal  Gk)7emment;  and  the  aggrossions 
of  tiiat  crown,  and  of  Parliament^  compelling  ciyil  war,  forced  qnr 
ftdJien  into  a  union  and  articles  of  confederation.  The  Constitution 
of  1789  extended  the  powers  and  the  efficiency,  hnt  did  not  alter  the 
nature  of  the  General  Government  That  instrument,  sir,  was  framed 
by  delegates  iqppointed  not  by  the  old  Congress,  but  by  the  States, 
as  soTcreign  and  independent  communities.  State  conventions  ratified 
it;  and  it  was  binding  only  as  between  those  States  which  acceded  to 
it.  They  consented  to  peld  up  to  a  common  government,  certain 
delegated  powers,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  ;  reserving  all  others,  each 
to  itself.  We  are  a  Confederacy,  sir,  of  sovereign,  distinct,  independent 
States;  in  all  things  not  ])rought  into  the  common  fund  of  power,  just 
as  thoroughly  foreign  to  each  other  (except  only  in  a  coniinon  language 
and  fi'Ateraal  affection],  and  as  subject  to  the  obligations  and  comities 
of  the  law  of  nations,  as  France  and  England.  With  the  domestic 
poKoe  and  institutions  of  Kentucky,  or  any  other  State^  the  people  of 
Ohio  have  no  more  right  to  intermeddle,  than  with  the  laws  or  form 
of  government  in  Bnssia.  Slavery  in  iho  South  is  to  thm  as  polygamy 
in  the  Turkish  Empire;  and,  for  die  political  evils,  or' the  sinfulness  and 
immorality  of  the  one,  they  are  in  nowise  more  responnble  than  for 
the  other.  Or — to  select  the  same  subjednnatter — ^they  have  no  more 
right  to  interfere  with,  nor  arc  they  in  any  degree  more  accountable <for, 
the  continuance  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  th;m  for  its  existence  in  Persia. 
Neither,  sir,  have  the  people^  of  the  Norihcrti  States  any  greater  right^ 
under  the  Constitution,  to  deny  admission  into  the  Union  to  a  State, 
because  its  laws  .sanction  involuntary  servitude,  or  to  prescribe  that 
slavery  shall  not  be  tolerated  in  a  territory,  than  to  abolish  it  in  a  State 
already  in  the  Union.  The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  sheer,  rank, 
unmixed,  unanointed  Fedendim^pst  the  Federalism  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who,  In  the  convention  of  1787,  would  have  made  the  States 
wholly  subordinate  to  the  General  Government — mere  adjuncts — **  wt- 
porations  for  local  pnrposes.**  The  reasons,  sir,  are  obvious,  and  they 
are  eonehisive.  Tt  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democratic  theory, 
and  of  our  institutions,  that  to  the  people  of  each  -particular  State^ 
county,  township,  city,  and  village,  shall  be  committed,  as  far  as  pofr 
sible,  the  CTHusive  rc£nilatioTi  of  their  more  immediate  and  loeal  affairs. 
In  oth(?r  words,  that  power,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  ^hall  be  dithised 
to  the  utmost,  and  never  centralized  beyond  urgent  necessity.  Again, 
the  only  limitation  prescribed  in  the  ConHtitutioii,  for  tlie  fitness  of  a 
State  for  fellowship  with  us,  is  that  such  State  shall  establish  a  "  repub- 
lican" or  repre^ntative  form  of  government  Now,  it  is  too  late  to 
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sllGge,  tbis  dsjTy  and  qnite  too  absmd,  ^bxk  the  existence  of  the 
domestic  insUtatioxi  of  riavery  in  a  State  makes-ita  fona  of  goyenmicnt 
antHepnblicnit  and.  theiefore,  nnoonstitationaL  Sach  an  argument  i» 
not  worth  a  saions  refbtalaon.  Agun :  The  territoiies  an  the  common 
property  of  the  States  in  their  Federal  capacity,  pnrchased  by  the  com- 
mon blood  and  treasure  of  all,  and  aa  much  tiie  property  of  South 
Carolina  aa  of  Maeaachusetta.  They  are  tenants  in  common  of  this 
property;  and  for  one  State  to  demand  the  exolnrion  of  another  ^m 
participation  in  their  urn  in  common,  in  every  respect,  is  arrogant  and 
unfounded  assumption  of  superiority;  and  titty-fold  more  offensive, 
when  tlic  pharisaic  pretence  is  set  up  that  they  are  inoro  holy  than  that 
other  State,  whose  inhabitants  are  Binrr  rs  before  God  exceedingly,  and 
who  would  pollute  the  territory,  by  the  introduction  of  their  wicked- 
ness upon  its  soil ;  assuming  thus  to  be  keeper  of  the  conscience  and 
custodian  of  the  morals  of  the  people  of  the  territory,  putting  on  the' 
robes,  and  ascending  into  the  judgment-seat  of  the  ^mighty.  Sir,  if 
the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Cod  are  not  satisfted  with  the  coparcenary,  let 
them  seek,  by  partition,  to  hold  in  severalty;  and,  obtainiiig  thus  the 
▼eiy  small  and  almost  infimtesimal  portion  which  is  their  share,  exert 
OTor  it  such  acts  of  ownership  as  to  them  may  seem  meet;  but  not 
attempt  insolently  to  take  possession  and  control  of  the  whole. 

Manifestly,  then,  sir,  the  acrit-ation  of  the  slavery  question  finds  no 
warrant  or  countenance,  but  direct  and  emphatic  condemnation,  in  the 
Constitution.  That  part  of  the  instrument  which  apportions  the  repre- 
sentation and  taxation  of  slaves,  for  the  most  part  executes  itaelf,  and 
admits  only  of  direct  attack  by  amendment  or  iiuUilication.  The  clause 
which  empowers  Congress  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade,  has  long  since 
been  quietly  earned  into  effect ;  and  the  South  has  never  sought  to  dia* 
turb  it  The  sole  rwnaining  instance  in  which  Congress  may  legislate 
in  refinenoe  to  slavery,  is  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives.  From  its  veiy 
nature,  nr,;ihi8  presents  a  capital  point  for  assault  by  Abolitionists. 
Long  before  the  act  of  1850,  they  had,  by  state  legislation,  or  public 
odiom,  r^dered  nugatory  the  act  of  1798,  and  were  laboring  for  its 
direct  repeal  by  Congress.  They  openly  repudiated  that  part  of  the 
Constitution  upon  which  it  was  founded ;  and,  as  early  as  1843,  a  gen- 
eral convention  of  Abolitionists,  assembled  at  Bufffdo,  and  composed  of 
the  ablost  and  most  distinguished  rnetnbers  of  the  (tiirty,  resolved  that 
whenever  called  upon  to  swear  to  support  the  Constitution,  they  would, 
by  mental  reser\'ation,  recjard  that  clause  in  it  as  utterly  null  and  void, 
and  Ibrraiug  no  part  of.  the  instrument.*    Keverthel^  sir,  in  the  ad- 

•TuaBnfFALOllBBOLUTiOM,  1843,4{^bwi&yaemnmiHM«/i0Mcft8AXaio«P.GBAa^ 
^  CMo,  um  a  member,^*^  ScMikti,  That  we  hereby  give  it  to  be  distmoay  tmder- 
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jt^tiiient  of  1 850,  provision  was  made  to  enforce  this  solemn  compact 
Andiience,  the  popular  tumults,  the  mobs,  the  forcible  rescues,  and  the 
nolli^ng  acts  of  the  New  En^and  States,  and  other  parta  of  the  North, 
whkSi  yet  find  ootintenance  and  applause  eren  from  a  thousand  presses 
aud'tois  of  thousands  of  citiseiis,  upon  the  pretext  that  the  lenditlon  of 
(b^tt?eB  ift*  distasteful  and  rerolting  to  the  North.  Yes,  Abolitionist^  it 
is  the  C(MM(»fttlion  which  yon  attack,  not  the  act  of  1860.  It  is  the 
extradition  of  panting  fugitives,**  under  any  drcmnstances,  or  by  yirtue 
of  any  law,  at  which  you  rebd.  Be*  manly,  tfa^i  and  ontspoikMi,  and 
honest  Act  the  part  of  cowards  and  alave-stealers  no  longer.  Assail 
the  Constitution  itself,  and  do  it  openly— it  i8  the  Constitution  which 
dpmaTids  the  restoration — nnA  cover  not  up  your  assaults  any  longer, 
under  the  false  and  beggarly  pretence  that  it  is  the  act  of  Congress 
which  you  condemn  and  abhor. 

I  know,  sir,  that  it  is  easy,  very  esajj  to  denounce  all  this  as  a  defence 
of  slavery  itself.  Be  it  so ;  be  it  so.  But  I  have  not  discussed  the 
institution  in  any  respect— moral,  rdiipons,  or  politicsL  Hear  me;  I 
express  no  opinion  in  regard  to  it ;  aad,  as  a  <ntiaen  of  the  North,  I  have 
evet  refiised,  and  will  steadily  refuse,  to  diseius  the  eystem  in  any  of 
th(Me  piarticatan.  It  is  precisely  this  continued  and  penistent  discussion 
and  denunciation  in  the  North,  which  has  brought  upon  us  this  present 
most  perilotis  crisis;  since  to  teAch  men  to  hate,  is  to  prepare  them  to 
titotroyj  at  eveiy  haaard,  the  object  of  their  hatred.  Sir,  I  am  resolved 
Ottly  to  loolc  upon  slavery  outside  of  Ohio,  just  as  the  founders  of  the 
^OMiirtitiition  and  Union  regarded  it  It  is  no  concern  of  mine — none, 
Yimj^— nor  of  yours,  Abolitionist.  Neither  of  us  will  atUiin  heaven  by 
denunciations  of  slavery ;  nor  sltiall  we,  I  trow,  be  cast  into  hell  for  the 
^sin  of  others  who  may  hold  slaves.  I  have  not  so  learned  the  moral 
government  of  the  universe  j  nor  do  I  preaumptaoosly  and  impiously 
iSpure  to  the  attributes  of  Godhead,  and  seek  to  bear  upon  my  poor 
body  the  iniqtitiea  of  the  world. 

I  hnow  wdl,  indeed,  Mr.  I^reddent^  that  in  the  evil  day  which  has 
befidlen  us,  all  this,  and.  he  who  utten  itf  sludl  be  denounced  as  **pro- 
divery and  already,  from  ribald  throats,  there  comes  up  the  daveling, 

stpodiV  13ti8  nstUm  and.  ths  woild,  that^  as  Molitimi$l»,  oimsideriiig.  that  the 

strength  of  onr  caii.""^  Tic  in  its  r-g'TitPott^ncss,  and  our  hop^s  for  it  in  our  coiirorm- 
ftj  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  our  support  for  the  rights  of  man,  wc  owe  to  the  sor- 
STf^gu  Euler  of  the  Uoivera^  as  a  proof  of  our  allegiaDce  to  him,  in  oil  our  civil 
nlstioiis  and  offloM,  whether  as  fiieods,  dtisens,  or  as  puUic  fiuKtionsiie^  sworn 
to  sopport  the  Gooatitution  of  the  United  States,  to  regard  and  treat  l3w  third 
clause  of  that  instniment.  Tvh«n<>7er  applied  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave,  AS 
fntaaLT  nuUi  akd  void,  and,  ooioseqtteDtlj,  as  forming  no  part  of  the  Oonstitutioa 
tbs  United State%  wmnaviB  w> ah oiiJUBDtiPOir  as swosm  to^scwters." 
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driTetlbgy  idiot  epitbet  of  ''doogbfitoe.^  Again;  be  ik  so.  These, 
AboMtioiiSflt»  an  your  only  weapons  of  waifiure ;  and  I  hurl  diem  back  defi. 
antly  into  your  teeth.  l8peakthusboId]y,becanaeIq»eakinandtoand 
for  the  North.  It  is  time  that  the  troth  should  be  known  and  heard, 
in  this  the  age  of  trimming  and  snbfceifbge.  I  ^^peak  ^is  day,  not  as  a 
Northern  man,  nor  a  Southern  man;  but|  Gkid  be  thaaked,  stiU  as  a 
United  States  man,  witli  United  States  principles ;  and  though  the 
waist  happen  which  can  happen — though  all  be  lost,  if  that  shall  be  onr 
fate,  and  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  tlic  shadow  of  political  death,  I 
will  live  by  them,  and  die  by  them.  If  to  love  my  country ;  to  cherish 
the  Union  ;  to  revere  the  Constitution ;  if  to  abhor  the  madness  and 
liale  Lhe  tr^atiou  which  would  lill  up  a  sacrilegious  haud  agaiust  either; 
if  to  read  that  in  the  past^  to  b^old  it  in  the  present,  to  foresee  U  in 
the  fuUue  of  this  land,  which  is  of  more  value  to  us  and  the  world  for 
ages  to  come  than  all  the  multiplied  miUions  who  have  inhabitod  AMoa 
from  the  creation  to  this  day — if  this  it  is  to  be  pro-davery,  then,  in  every 
nerve,  fibre,  vein,  bone,  tendon,  joint,  and  ligament^  fromi  the  topmost 
hair  of  the  head  to  the  last  ezb^anity  olf  the  Ibot,  I  am  all  over  and  alto- 
gether a  PB0-6LATBBir  MAN. 

To  that  part  now,  Mr.  President,  of  the  Crermans  who  have  been 
betrayed  upon  this  question,  1  addicts  a  word  of  caution.  Little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  availing  themselves  of  the  Nebraska  question  as  the 
pn  text,  mischievous  and  designing  demagogues,  just  \\i  tlie  moment 
lliey  prepared  to  deny  you  the  full  enjoyment  of  your  own  political 
rights  here  in  Ohio,  persuaded  tiome  of  you  to  trail  in  the  dust  at  the 
heels  of  the  Aboliiiou  rout.  They  told  you,  and  you  believed  it,  some 
of  you,  that,  Ming  to  establish  civil  liberty  against  the  crowned  oppres- 
sors of  your  fidherland,  and  seeking  for  it  as  exiles  in  America,  jou  had 
the  right,  nevertheless,  to  intermeddle  with  personal  liboty  among  the 
inhabitants  of  dther  States  and  Tenitories,  to  form  political  associations 
ezdnaively  German,  to  adopt  platforms  of  your  own  as  snch,  to  instruct 
na  in  the  science  of  government,  the  natore  of  free  institutions,  and  the 
value  of  freedom,  to  require  of  us  to  give  away  our  public  lands  to  all 
alike,  natoraliaed  or  alien,  white  or  iiodb,  to  denounce  the  people  of  the 
South,  because  of  the  "  curse  of  slavery,"  to  re])eal  the  Furtive  Slave 
Law,  to  abolish  slaveholding  throughout  the  States,  in  conformity  with^ 
as  you  alleged,  and  perhaps  by  virtue  of  power  derived  from,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  and  finally  to  propose  to  convert  your  good  old 
German  May  festival  into  an  Abolition  mass  meeting,  in  our  very  midst. 
13iese  things,  they  persuaded  some  of  you  to  believe  and  to  do.  But  at 
this  very  i^oment,  and  by  the  self-eame  demagogu'oi,  was  the  knife  put 
to  your  own  throats,  and  you  were  quietly  guillotined,  and  your  heada 
thrust  into  the  basket^  upon  just  the  principles  they  had  persoaded  yon 
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tiut  you  had  the  riglit  to  intermeddle  with  the  domestic,  moral,  and 
religiotis  concerns  of  other  States  and  Territories.  Opening  now  your 
eyes  to  the  fraud  thus  practised  upon  you,  leanning  the  trae  character 
of  the  men  who  beguiled  you,  and  rememlj^eriiig  that  the  first  State 
which  breasted  and  tamed  back  the  tonent  which  was  sweeping  yon, 
and  yoar  hopes,  and  your  rights  before  it,  was  the  thvehMing  State 
of  Virgiiua,  through  the  Democratic  party  of  Viiginia,  foUowed  up  by 
e?ery  Soathem  State,  Kentac^  alone  excepted,  retrace  your  steps  now 
into  the  ranks  of  that  party,  stand  fiist  to  your  tcm  interests  and  true 
position,  concern  yourselires  no  longer  with  the  business  of  others,  but 
qnietly  Pnjoy,  and  calmly  defend  your  own  rigbt%  rememberinfr  always 
thoi^e  hnve  ever  sustained  you  in  wliatfloever  truth  and  liberty  and 
justice  demand  for  yon, 

Addressinrr  myself  now,  finally,  Mr.  President,  to  the  DemocratiG 
party  of  Ohio,  I  s;iy !  You  are  a  political  party  ;  hence,  all  your  princi- 
ples must  well  lake  shape  and  color,  as  reflect  them,  fsom  the  funda- 
mental institutions  of  the  countary ;  and  those  principles  which  bdong 
to  Democracy,  uaiTersal  and  theoretical,  are  to  be  modified  and  adjudged 
by  the  Constitution.  It  has  always  been  your  boast,  that  you  are  pe- 
culiarly the  party  of  the  C!onstitation  and  of  that  Union  which  resultr 
from,  and  exists  only,  by  the  Constitution.  And  just  in  propoition  as 
you  Tatue  these,  will  you  mould  and  modify  your  doctrine,  and  your 
practice,  to  sustain  and  preserve  them  in  every  essential  element  Sure 
I  am,  at  least,  that  you  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  an  abstract  principle, 
purely,  or  mainly  moral,  or  reliG^ous,  and  to  iis  not  political,  and  urged 
now  in  the  very  spirit  of  trejison  and  madness,  and  far  removed  from 
every  personal  concern  of  yours,  sacrifice  or  even  imperil  these  priceless 
legacies  of  a  generation  at  least  as  good  and  as  wise  as  we.  Trust  not 
to  past  success.  Timea  have  changed.  For  four  years  you  filched 
inglorious  triumphs  by  fomenting  dissensions  among  you^  enemies,  and 
by  exhausting  all  the  Httle  arts  of  partisan  d^lomai^,  to  keep  the  Whig 
and  Abolition  parties  asunder.  You  wasted  your  time  striving  to  pluck 
out  of  the  crucible  of  politics  the  fluxes  whdch  they  threw  in,  seeking 
thus  vainly  to  prevent  or  impede  a  fiision  which  was  inevitable,  and 
which,  when  it  came,  orerwhelmed  you  as  wiUi  a  flood  of  lava,  in  dis- 
astrous, if  not  ignominious  defeat  Was  this  conduct  befitting  a  great 
and  enduring  party — conduct  worthy  the  prestige  of  your  name  ?  Learn 
wisdom  from  Virorinia,  yonr  mother  State ;  she  is  ever  invincible,  because 
she  is  always  candid  and  manly  and  true  to  principle.  Lor>l:  v.n  lontrer 
now  to  availability^  above  all,  be  not  deceived  by  the  false  and  senseless 
outcry  against  that  most  just,  most  Constitutional,  and  most  necessary 
measure — the  Ka7isa{i-x\'el>raska  Aci.*    The  true  and  only  question 
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BOW  before  voti  is:  Whether  you  will  have  a  Union,  with  all  its 
numberless  blessings  in  the  past,  present,  and  future,  or  Dibunion  and 
civil  W9if  with  all  the  multiplied  crimesj  miseries,  and  i^cities  which 
human  izDagination  never  conceived,  and  hmnan  pen  never  can  portray? 

I  Bpeaik  it  boldly->I  avow  it  publidj — ^itia  time,  to  ipeak  thiu,  for 
poUlaoal  cowardice  ia  the  iMuie  of  thia,  aa  of  aH  other  repiibliG8»  To  be 
true  to  yoor  great  miBaion,  and  to  ancceed  m  yon  muafc  take  open, 
manly,  onenuded  ground  npon  the  Abolition  question^  In  no  otiier  way 
c^n  you  now  conquer.  Let  na  have,  thm,  no  hollow  compromise,  no 
idle  and-  mistimed  homiUes  npon  the  sin  and  evil  of  slavery  in  a  oiina 
like  this;  no  double-tongued^  Janii8-&ced»  Delphic  reaponaes  a!t  your 
State  conventions.  No ;  fling  your  banner  to  the  breeze,  and  boldly 
meet  the  issue.    Patriotism  above  hock  PHiLANT«RorY  ;  thk  Consti- 

♦OTION  BKFORK  ANY  MISCALLED  HTGHBR  LAW  OF  MOKAIB  OH  RSUeiOH ; 
jgSD  THB  UsiON  OF  MORK  VALUK  THAK  MANY  NF.OR0K8. 

If  thus,  sir,  we  are  true  to  the  country,  true  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution,  true  to  our  principles,  true  to  our  cause  and  to  the  grand 
misaion  which  lies  before  ua,  we  shaU  turn  back  yet  the  fiery  torrent 
which  ia  bearing  na  headlong  down  to  the  abysa  of  dismuon  and  infiuny, 
deeper  than  plummet  ever  sounded ;  but  if  in  this,  the  day  of  our  trial, 
we  are  found  false  to  aU  these,  fedae  to  our  auceatoia,  fidse  to  ouzaelvea, 
fidse  to  thoee  who  shall  come  after  us,  traitors  to  our  country  and  to  the 
hopes  of  free  go^bmment  throughout  the  globe,  Bancroft  will  yet  write 
the  last  aad  chapter  in  the  hiatory  of  the  American  Bepublio. 
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RS8CUS  GASB," 

l»fk$  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Southern  OkiOfOt  (Xn- 
eifmaiif  Jme  25,  1867  ;  on  Habeas  Corpus.* 

After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  and  a  reply,  at  sonie  length,  to 
some  technical  objections  made  by  the  Attorney-General  in  the  morn- 
iagf  to  the  writ  and  proceedings  in  the  caac,  and  also  a  brief  discussion 

*  TUs  case  was  aigoed  fbr  the  United  States,,  by  Hons.' olowa  B.Pir«B,  and 

G.  L.  YALLATOiaHAM,  and  Judga  StABux  Matth«w8;  and  fhr  the  State  by  At- 
tomey-GeDeral  C.  P.  WoLOOR,  aeot  down  for  that  pnrpoae  hy  Sauioh  P.  nitAa^ 
then  Governor  of  Ohio. 
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of  sfeverai  minor  points  claimed  for  tlie  United  States,  Mr.  Yallandio- 
BAUj  proceeded  as  foUom : 

Hie  qaestaon  of  excess  and  abuse  of  authority,  by  tlie  marshals,  Ib 
the  only  one  of  real  impoitaiice  lying  in  adTance  of  the  great  qjues^ 
tion  of  power  and  jurisdiction,  in  this  controversy  between  the  State 
and  &e  United  States,    If  the  marshals  need  no  more  force  or 
violence  than  was  necealeayi  to  prevent  the  oecntton  by  the  shcpff 
of  the  habeat  corpus^  and  a  rescue  of  their  prisoners,  they  are 
dearly  entiiled  to  protection  in  this  proceeding  under  the  seventh 
section  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1833 ;  otherwise  not   Up  to  that  piont, 
they  were  acting  plainly  "in  pursuance  of  a  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  process  of  a  judge  tliercof,"    I  will  not  discuss 
the  testimony  in  the  case ;  it  is  before  the  court ;  hut  will  affirm  that 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  distinctly  establishes  that  no  more  was  done 
by  the  deputies  than  was  iiecossary,  or  certainly  at  the;  nunnent  aud 
ander  the  cii'cumsta.nces,  appeared  necessary,  to  prevent  the  rescue  of 
the  prisoners,  and  to  defend  themselves  agiunst  violence,  if  not  loss  of 
life.   It  is  proper,  however,  to  advert  to  the  point  made,  and,  with  some 
earnestness,  pressed  by  the  Attorney-General,  that  the  return  by  the 
sheriff  to  the  writ  is  eondu$ive'Ba  to  the  fiicta  in  the  case,  and  that  the 
courts  cannot  look  to  any.  testimony  outside  of  it.   Tru^  in  the  ab- 
sence cl  any  statute  of  Cbngress  regidadng  the  writ  and  proceedings  on 
habeas  corpus^  or  any  rule  of  court  adopting  the  statutes  of  the  State, 
the  court  here  is  bound  by  the  principles  of  the  conunon  law  as  they 
are  recc^ized  in  such  cases.   But  it  is  not  merely  these  principles  as 
received  and  interpreted  in  "Westminster  ITall,  hnt  as  modified  and  ac- 
cepted in  the  United  fetates.    The  boots  are  full  of  cases  where  the 
courts  of  the  States  and  of  the  Union,  exercising  a  common  law  jurisdic- 
tion, have  ^ne  behind  the  return  where, the  party  was  held  in  custody 
under  judicial  process,  and  inquired,  by  atlidavit  or  otherwise,  into  the 
true  hct&  of  the  capture  and  detention  of  the  party  in  custody.  Judge 
McLean  allowed  it  in  N^Uon  vs.  Cutiar,  8  McLean,  .896  (1846),  so 
also  in  ex  parte  IMnMon  (the  Bosetta  case)  6  McLean  B.,  355. 
Judges  Grier  and  Kane  permitted  it  in  eae  parte  Jenkins,  2  Wall  Jr. 

595 ;  and  so  also  Judge  Leavitt,  in  ex  parte  Bobkuonf  4  Law  Beg., 
61?  (the  Gaines  case).  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  prece- 
dents which,  if  need  were,  I  might  produce.  UpoU  principle  also,  and 
the  reason  and  necessity  of  the  case,  it  is  assuredly  proper;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  many  other  examples,  I  will  put  the  case  of  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Senate  or  House,  who,  except  for  treason,  felony  or  breach  of 
the  peace,  is  by  the  constitution  protected  from  arrest  durinij  tlie  sit- 
ting of  Congress  and  in  going  and  n.luniiniJf.  Suppose  that  iievertlie- 
less,  while  on  his  way  to  the  capital  of  the  Union,  he  is  arrested  for 
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debt,  hoWj  without  proof  outside  of  the  return,  is  he  to  secure  his  dis- 
charge? If  the  law  be,  indeed,  as  claimed  hj  the  Attomey-Gencral,  it 
would  sabjeet  ihe  wKole  proceed  ing  to  the  control  of  the  officer,  with 
no  redress  for  the  prisoner  except  the  poor  privilege  of  an  action  for 
fidae  return. 

Having  thns  <Usp08ed  of  these  preliminary  points  made  in  the  case,  I 
now  proceed  to  the  orbat  qubstiok  to  be  discnssed,  first  sssnming 
that  the  Fugitive-slave  Act  of  1850  i»  constitoUonal,  and  the  process  in 
the  hands  of  the  marshals  regular,  and  issued  hj  proper  authority. 
These  facts  1  boll  eve  are  not  eontroverted. 

T.  If  this  ivere  an  ordinary  habeas  corpus,  which  umed  from  the 
Probate  Court  of  Chcmjioign  Count}/  to  the  Sheriff — if  it  were  the  truCy 
constitutional,  old  fashioned  writ  q/ habeas  corptu^  would  the  JDeputies 
have  been  bound  to  obey  it  ? 

I  win  not  put  the  question  in  the  usual  form — Had  the  State  Judge 
or  (Jourt,  poww  to  issue  itt  The  two  are,  no  donbt^  in  fact,  equiva* 
lent;  but  I  prefier  the  form  in  which  I  state  it,  as  presenting  the  true 
issue  more  fiiirly.  If  it  nowhero  appeiEus  to  the  State  Judge  that  the 
party  claiming  custody  of  tbe  prisoner,  detiuns  him  by  virtue  of  law 
or  process  of  the  United  States,  of  course  he  has  a  right,  and  is  bound 
to  grant  the  writ ;  it  is  so  said  by  Judge  McLean  in  Ncrrii  vs.  Newton^ 
5  McLe^  E.,  991.  No  one  doubts  it  But  whenever  the  sheriff  hold- 
ing the  writ  ascertdbs — and  it  is  his  dnty  to  ascertain  it — ^that  tbe 
prisoners  are  held  by  United  States  marshals,  under  process  of  the  Fed- 
eral Courts,  he  should  desist  -at  oner  from  all  attempt  to  execute  it,  if 
issued  under  the  act  of  1847,  and  retuni  the  facts.  Such  a  return 
would  be  good  and  valid.  No  writ  can  issue  to  the  sheriff  except 
tmder  the  act  of  1850,  without  irnm\,  perjury,  or  concealment  of  the 
facts,  because  the  copy  of  the. warrant  or  commitment  required  to  be 
famished  to  the  judge  will  disclose  on  its  fiace  tht^  it  is  United  States 
process  under  which  the  petitioner  is  held  in  custody. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  right  of  the  State  Courts  to  issae  writs  of 
this  sort  is  well  settled  by  visage  on  part  of  the  State  Courts,  and  ao- 
qniescence  on  part  of  the  United  States.  I  deny  it  As  U}  authority^ 
there  is  no  case,  I  believe,  tall  the  present,  where  a  prisoner  has  been 
cbai^ged  with  a  crunc  under  the  penal  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
jurisdiction  assumed  by  a  State  Coiut  or  Jndge  to  interfere,  except  the 
notorious  Booth  Case,**  in  Wisconsin,  which  no  respectable  lawyer 
will  condescend  to  cite  as  authority,  and  the  casd  of  The  Comnum- 
maJtik  vs.  JEMUwayf  5  Binney's  R,  $12.  This  last  was  a  chaige 
of  mifpn«sion  of  treason  in  1813,  and  a  commitmerit  thereon  by  a  Jm- 
tice  of  the  Peace  of  ]*ennsylvania,  under  tlic  thirty-third  section  of  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789 ;  and  the  court  in  taking  jurisdiction  of  the  case, 
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wbich  they  did  wiik  much  hesitation,  pat  it  expressly  upon  the  gioujid 
Jthat  the  officer  comnutting,  was  an  officer  of  the  State.  So,  too, 
OUsrVt  case  (9  Wend.  R.,  212),  arose  upon  a  requisition  addressed  to 
the  G<|vemor  of  New  York  But  the  usual  case  is  that  of  minors  enlisting 
in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  These  cases  are  numerous, 
Vut  there  are  only  two  or  three  where  the  queetion  of  jurisdiction  has 
been  disQussed  or  considered  at  alL  In  the  first  three  cas€^  reported 
{HustecTs  case,  1  John.  Cases,  126 ;  Roberts,  2  Hallos  L  Journal,  102, 
and  J^erffu*on%  9  J.  R.,  229,)  the  application  was  denied  or  the  pro- 
ceeding^ dismi«sec}.  It  has  indeed  been  said  or  supposed  that  tlie  latter 
case  was  overruled  in  10  J.  R,  328,  Siaa/*s  case.  This  is  a  mistake, 
'Hie  Court  did  not  refer  to  9  Johnsou  at  all;  nor  was  the  principle  of 
the  case  in  any  respect  similar.  It  expressly  appeared  in  the  applica- 
tion and  upon  the  return,  that  Stacy  was  not  held  under  any  law  or 
process  ot  the  United  States*,  but  against  all  law.  Then^  never  was  a 
case  more  strongly  demanding  the  interference  of  a  Court.  In  the 
matter  of  Carlton,  7  Cowen,  4?1,  the  only  question  was,  whether  the 
State  process  could  run  into  West  Point  So  in  the  United  Stafet  vs. 
WynffoISj  5  HiH,  16,  the  sole  matter  raised  and  decided  was  a  point  in 
the  law  of  evidence.  Many  cases  have  occurred  in  Massachusetts ;  hut 
in  one  only  has  the  question  of  jurisdiction  been  raised  in  argument, 
and  in  none  has  it  been  considered  by  the  court  (11  Mass.  E.,  63,  67, 
89;  24  Pick.- R,  227.)  Several  cases  also  have  arisen  in  Pennsyl- 
yania,  but  in  one  only  has  the  question  been  suggested  and  briefly  con^ 
sidered.  {CdmmonweaXth  vs.  Fox,  7  Pa.  St  R.,  686.)  And  here  the 
Conrt  adopt  the  distinction  made  hy  the  Vircinia  Court  of  Appeals; 
that  they  have  jurisdiction  where  the  cu^trdv  is  not  claimed  under  ;5ro- 
cess  Courts  of  the  United  States;  impliedly,  therefore,  denying 

jorisdietiou  where  it  is  under  proces^s  of  a  Federal  Judge  or  Court.  It 
is  difficult  indeed  to  distinguish  between  these  two  classes  of  cases. 
The  same  legislative  authority  which  rc(^uireB  the  marshal  or  officer  of 
a  Court  to  keep  safely  his  prisoner  on  civil  or  criminal  process,  com- 
mands the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  hold  under  their  author* 
ity  and  control,  the  soldiers,  seamen  and  marines  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Courts  of  the  State  have  no  power  to  discharge  from 
imprisonment  under  process  of  the  United  States  Courts,  and  the  mar- 
shal, as  repeatedly  has  been  sidjudged,  may  disobey  the  order  of  dis- 
charge, equally  may  a  military  or  naval  officer  disobey  and  be  protected. 

Once,  also,  in  a  case  of  extradition  under  a  United  States  treaty,  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  assumed  jurisdiction  on  haheas 
corpus.  (In  thf*  ATrtttor  of  3ffif^r/^r.  1  Barb.,  S.  C.  Rep.,  94R.)  But,  Ibis 
case  is  very  iimch  in  the  s.Linr  spirit  and  style  as  the  Booth  case  in  "Wis- 
consin.   A  United  States  Judge  liad,  under  the  treaty  with  Fiance^ 
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enminod  into  the  ohaig^  and  coarafitfed  the  pmoner.  The  Fl^sident 
issued  bis  niaiidate  onder  the  trealy ;  a  Aabeat  eorput  was  applied  for  in 
the  Sapieme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  fefhsed.  Metzger  then 
took  oat  a  wiit  of  habeas  eorpu*,  retornable  before  Judge  Edmonds,  who 
revensed  Jndge  Betts,  oyermled  the  Supiieme  Coui-t,  rebuked  tiie  Presi* 
dent  and  di&chaiged  the  prisoner.  This  is  the  third  time  Judge  Ed- 
monda^  bdSoie  be  became  lost  in  the  occult  mysteries  of  Spiritualitnif 
has  overruled  tlic  Supreme  Court;  but  he  stauds  alone,  except  in  Wiscon- 
aiu,  aud  before  his  iJonor,  linrgoyuc,  of  the  Probate  Court  of  this  city. 

State  Courts,  in  other  cases,  have  uniformly  denied  even  the  appli- 
catioD,  when  it  appeared  that  the  custody  was  under  color  of  process 
from  the  United  States  Courts.  It  was  so  in  tlie  matter  of  Sims,  before 
ail  tiic  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Couit  of  Massachui^ctts ;  1  Cu^h.  285 : 
so,  a]so,  in  PennsylvaDia,  in  €Xpart$  WtUia$Mmf  before  Lewis,  Oh.  J., 
8  Law  Beg.,  til ;  and,  a^n,  mex  parU  WiUiamionf  26  Pa.  State  fiep., 
1,  bj  aU  ^  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  only  (Knox)  dissenting. 
So  in  Geoigia,  in  The  State  y&  Plime,  the  direct  question  was  decided 
against  the  jurisdiction.  (T.  U.  P.  Charlton's  Rep.,  142.)  The  N.  T. 
Revised  Statates  also  forbid  it — (VoL  2,  p.  563,  sec.  No  case  is 
reported  in  Ohio ;  but  Judge  Swan,  now  of  the  Supreme  Behch,  questioned 
the  right  soon  ttSbet  the  act  of  1847.  (2  Swanks  PL  and  Prac.,  1245.) 
So,  then,  even  upon  the  authority  of  the  State  Courts,  the  question  re- 
mains still  open  and  doubtful,  at  least,  iu  any  ease ;  though  the  weight 
of  authority  and  the  respectability  of  Courts  is  decidedly  against  the 
jurisdiction  where  it  appears  that  the  party  was  held  under  daim  or 
color  of  process  or  authority  from  tlie  United  States. 

How,  then,  stands  the  ciksc  in  the  Federal  Courts?  There  is  no  decis- 
ion by  the  Supreme  Court  directly  upon  the  question :  but  the  case  of 
Jhuwfm  ¥8.  JOarstf  1  How.  R.,  301,  in  effect  decides  it  It  was  there 
held  that  a  pefson  in  custody  under  a  ecynas  ocf  fc^isfwiendvmf  issued 
under.the  autboritj  of  th,e  Grcuit  dourt  of  the  United  States,  could  not 
be  legally  discbaigsd  from  miprisonment  by  a  State  officer,  acting  under 
a  State  insolvent  law. 

Mr.  Justice  Nelson  seems^  indeed,  in  1  Blatchford,  4)42,  to  concede  the 
right  to  the  State  Judges  or  Courts ;  but  this  was  not  in  a  case  arisen, 
and  after  argument  and  upon  consideration^  but  oUter  in  a  charge  to  the 
grand  jury.  Pope,  J.,  in  ex  parte  Jot  Smith  (tlie  Mormon  Prophet), 
3  McLean,  121  (1843),  doubts  the  power,  even  in  the  case  of  a  re«^uisi- 
tion  upon  the  Executive  ot  a  State.  McLean,  J.,  considers  the  question 
in  Norris  vs.  Newton,  5  McLean,  92,  98  ;  but  as  he  qualifies  and  explains 
it,  the  point  is  not  decided  at  all.  Tie  admits  the  right  wh(^re  the  State 
Judge  or  Court,  doen  not  know  that  the  contiaement  is  under  color  of 
prooiss  or  authority  of  the  United  States.   This  is  not  denied.  But  h^ 
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Mfv:  'fnese  fiMste  bong  stated,  as  the  cause  of  detention,  wonldlunre 
ftniMiMtef  the  jorisdiction  of  the  judge  under  the  wzH.'' 

Stat^^  then,  if  these  fitcts  appear  in  the  Jirtt  in^Umeef  the  jurisdiction 
never  attadies ;  otherwise  the  whole  proceeding  is  a  &rce.  To  the  same 
|M»nt  may  again  be  cited  the  Sims  and  Willjiamson  cases,  in  7  Cushing 
and  26  Pennsylvania  State  Reports.  So  the  Ohio  statute  of  1811  ex- 
pressly excepts  from  the  benefit .  of  the  wri^  persons  convicted,  In 
such  case  the  Ooiirt  or  Judge  has  no  jurisdiction  to  issue  the  writ.  But 
suppose  it  is  not-  diFclosed  to  the  Judge  that  the  party  applying  is  a 
convict,  but  only  generally  that  he  is  "illegally  imprisoned"  (and  such 
is  the  showing  in  this  case),  he  is  bound  to  issue ;  hut  the  Warden  of 
the  Penitentiary  is  not  bound  to  obey.  Again,  Judson,  J.,  of  the  South 
em  District  of  New  York,  iii  the  matter  of  Veretemaitre^  13  Law  Hqp., 
608  (1850),  ezpreasly  denies  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Courts,  even 
|b  ,  cases  of  enlistment  (p.  616-618).  The  decisions  of  Judges  McLean, 
and  I^eavitt,  in  the  Bosetta  and  Gaines  cases  (6  McLean,  855 ;  4  Law, 
Beg.,  617)  surely,  are  conclusive  of  this  question,  in  ito  rei^  form.  In 
both  these  cases  the  marshal  was  justified  in  disobeying  the  order  of  a 
State  Court  or  Judge  made  in  the  proceeding  on  Aokos  eorpM,  up<ni 
the  ground  of  ^oa  pcaumount  duty  to  obey  the  ]sm  and  process  of  the 
.TJnited  States.  Now,  if  a  State  Judge  or  Court  cannot  enforce  obedience 
to  any  order  made  in  such  a  proceeding,  why  allow  that  there  is  any 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  at  all  ?  Wliat  is  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  worth, 
if,  afl^r  the  prisoner  is  brought  before  him,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
piu^y  is  illegally  confined,  he  has  yet  no  right  to  deliver  him.  Is  it 
not  a  mockery  ?  Is  not  the  majesty  of  the  State  insulted  and  trifled  with 
far  more  by  allowing  tfie  party  to  be  brought  into  Couit  and  then  to 
defy  its  power!  Par  better  that  tlie  jurisdiction  be  denied  altogether. 
lit  the  real  question  be,  is  the  manhal  bound  to  obejr  the  wnty  it 
18  surely  settled  and  settled  in  the  negative — a  demal,  therefore,  of  the 
right  to  issue,  since  that  right  and  the  right  to  enforce  obedience  ought 
ahra^  to  be  coextensive. 

The  doctrine  here  contended  for  is  the  only  doctrine  consistent  with 
om*  complex  system  of  goveniment  I  agree  heartily  and  Uuroughouti 
with  the  States^Bights  doctrines,  which  the  Attomey«General  with  so 
much  ability  has  advocated.  I  yield  to  no  man  in  devotion  to  those 
doctrines.  Perhaps  I  even  carry  them  farther  than  many  others.  But 
this  is  not  a  question  of  State  rights.  We  live  under  two  governments, 
which  are  only  parts  of  one  great  whole.  Neither  government  possesses 
fdll  the  attributes  of  sov«^reignty.  Ev  en,^  citizen  of  Ohio— and  especially 
because  of  a  peculiarity  of  our  State  Constitution — ^is  a  citizen  of  the 
Ignited  States.  As  citizens  of  Ohio  we  do  not  exercise  th^  right  to 
daclaie  yns^  and  make  peace,  to  maintain  an  amy  and  navy,  or  other 
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similar  acts  of  sovereignty.  In  the  quality  of  citizens  of  the  XTnited 
States  we  do  exercise  these  powers,  though  as  such  citizens  we  are 
wantiDg  in  others  which  belong  to  us  in  our  character  as  citizens  of 
the  State.  Sovereignty  is,  therefore,  divided  among  the  governments 
of  the  States  and  the  Union.  The  boundaries  are  defined  and  marked 
oat  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Each  is  sopreme  within 
its  own  limits.  Neither  can  be  interfered  witii  by  the  other  while  eadi 
keeps  within  its  own  proper  orbit  The  Constitotion  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  laws  in  pursuance  of  it,  are,  indeed}  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  where  constitational,  bind  the  Judges  of  the  State  Courts, 
in  case  of  conflict.  All  State  officers  are  sworn  to  support  it.  Thus 
the  Constitution  of  the  Union  i^^  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  5 
the  laws  in  pursuance  of  it  are  a  part  of  the  legislation  nf  the  State,  and 
the  decisions  of  its  courts  within  their  sphere,  apart  of  tiio  juri?|iriidence 
of  the  State ;  and  all  are  to  he  construed  together.  So  long  as  each 
govemmeut  keeps  within  its  constitutional  and  legitimate  sphere,  such 
is  the  admirable  beauty  and  the  perfection  of  the  systcmi,  that  there 
never  can  be  a  collision.  Wherever,  then,  the  courts  or  authorities  of 
the  United  States  have  constitutional  power  to  act,  tlieir  process  and 
action  ought  to  be  wholly  firee  from  all  control,  temporary  or  permanent, 
in  any  way  or  to  any  extent,  by  State  action  or  State  process.  It  is  of 
no  moment  what  the  purpose  is,  or  how  long  the  intermeddling,  whether 
for  an  hour,  a  day,  or  six  months.  And,  in  this  point  of  view,  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  no  more  sacred,  and  has  no  more  power  or  authority 
to  control,  or  delay,  or  affect  in  any  way,  or  for  any  purpose,  or  any 
time,  the  process  of  the  United  States,  than  a.  capias,  an  execution,  or 
an  attax^hnvent. 

I  now  proceed  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  argument  of  the 
Attorney-General  this  luorning.  Assuming  the  very  jmnt  in  controverm/^ 
Mr,  Attorney  has  selected  his  ground  and  built  up  a  most  able  and  inge- 
nious, and,  1  will  say,  unanswerable  argument.  I  give  him  the  whole 
benefit  of  it  in  its  utmost  strength.  H9  finds  the  collision  which  con- 
fessedly exists  in  tiiis  case  between  the  State  and  the  United  States,  in 
an  attempt  by  this  proceeding  on  habeas  corpus,  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, in  1833,  to  obstruct  and  render  useless  and  powerless  the  penal 
laws  and  jurisprudence  of  the  State,  and  to  protect  hereby  the  ma»hals 
of  the  United  States  from  punishment  for  an  infraction  of  those  laws — 
the  laws  against  assault  and  battery  and  the  attempt  to  murder.  He 
bto  argued,  and  most  conclusively — and  it  is  his  whole  argument — that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  interfere  with  the  penal 
laws  or  process  of  a  State,  and  rescue  offenders  from  the  penalty  for 
offences  atgainst  those  laws.  But  does  not  Mr.  Attorney  see,  I  ask,  that 
iS^verff  quotum  to  be  argued  is,  whether  the  acts  done  by  the  mitfyhalft 
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wen,  mider  the  circumstances,  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  State ! 
If  tkegr  were,  then  tius  C!ourt  has  no  power,  by  habeas  corpus  or  other- 
wise, to  shield  them  from  punishment  But  let  that  question  be  tested. 
Prima  fade  every  homicide  is  murder.  (Wright's  Rep.,  75.)  The 
atatate  against  mnrder  is  general;  it  contains  no  excepted  cases.  How, 
th^  does  the  sheriff,  who  Ivdmrf*,  a  man  by  the  neck  till  dead,  escape? 
Becanae  the  same  statute  book  commands  that  lie  shall  do  it,  and  the 
different  statutes  and  septions  bein^  construed  together,  it  appears  to  be 
lawful  Again,  the  statute  at;;ainst  hoinicido  is  general.  How,  therefore, 
is  the  Warden  of  the  Penitentiary  jui*tified,  who  takes  the  life  of  a  pris- 
oner while  attempting  to  escape  ?  Because  the  law  sanctions  it.  Or 
how  comes  the  State  Olliccr  to  stand  acquit,  who  in  e^cecuting  process, 
is  obliged  from  necessity  to  kill  the  party  resisting!  Because  the  law 
allows  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  every  beating  that  is  an  assanh  and  batr 
teiy,  nor  every  killing  that  is  mnrder,  nor  every  shooting  with  intent  to 
kill,  that  is  an  offence  against  the  penal  laws  of  the  State.  Now,  the 
Ck>n8titutron  of  the  United  States  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  Ohio; 
the  law  of  1850,  under  which  the  process  was  issued  to  the  marshals  in 
tins  case,  is  a  paH  of  the  laws  of  Ohio,  and  must  be  taken  and  construed 
together  with  the  statutes  against  assault  and  shooting  with  intent  to 
kiU.  The  Constitution  authorized  the  law,  and  the  law  the  process,  and 
the  process  justified  the  officer  in  using  all  the  force  necQipary  to  exe- 
cute it.  If  he  used  this  force  and  no  more,  then  what  he  did,  though 
there  were  beating  and  shooting,  was  no  offence  against  the  |)i'rial  laws 
of  Ohio.  And  all  that  the  court  propOiiei»  to  do  here,  is  to  iuquirc  into 
the  tnith  of  these  matters. 

But  3Ir.  Attorney  has  argued  that  this  Court  or  Judge  has  no  con- 
stitutional power,  on  habeM  eorpuif  to  inquire  into  these  facts,  and  that 
this  inqnuy  can  be  made  only  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  lt89,  after 
the  cdse  has  passed  through  the  highest  Stato  Court  Not  having 
denied  the  constitutionali^  of  that  section,  I  have  only  to  remmd  him 
that  the  Constitulion  has  not  conferred  the  power  specially  upon  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  Congress ;  and  that  the 
same  legislative  authority  which,  in  1789,  prescribed  the  mode  by  writ 
of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court,  did,  in  1833,  confer  a  lilce  power*in  par* 
ticular  cases,  hy  habeas  corpus^  upon  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and 
District  Courts  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  indeed,  hefittinn;  the  dignity 
of  a  State  that,  after  a  ease  has  pjone  through  its  highest  tribunal,  the 
judgment  should  be  reviewed  only  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  upon 
error.  But  I  see  no  disparagenierit  of  State  pride  in  allowing  an  inquiry, 
on  habejts  corpus  by  a  Circuit  or  Distriet  (]ourt,  or  Judge  of  the  Cnited 
States,  into  the  cause  of  imprisuument  of  a  United  States  uiarbhui— an 
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officer  of  thoie  ^ortv— by  order  dT  a  Staie  jiutice  of  ihe  peace.  Tin 
aovereigiity  of  the  State  is  not  ▼ery  ^e^j^wonnded. 

But  the  Attoraey-Oenenl  has  contended,  bitfaer,  Hiat  even  if  eonsti- 
talionalj  the  act  of  1833  does  not  confer  jotisdietion  upon  the  court  or 
judge  in  a  case  like  this.  He  lias  argaed'— ^d  in  aigning  lias  drawn 
his  proof  from  the  peculilff  exigences  whicli  called  for  the'  act— that  it 
18  only  where  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  waitant  or  mittimns  that 
the  bffcrncc  chained  was  the  attempt  to  execute  a  law  or  writ  of  the 
United  States,  that  .jurisdiction  attaches  tipon  habeas  corpus.  But  does 
not  Mr.  Attorney  see  here  also,  that  so  narrow  a  construction  of  the 
statulei  would  render  it  nngat/>ry?  The  langtiage  of  the  law  is  broad 
enough  to  include  ev?ry  case  where  the  act  done  or  omitted,  by  the 
reason  of  the  doing.or  ouiitting  to  do  which  the  party  is  imprisoned, 
was  so  done  or  omitted  in  the  di&chargc  of  any  duty  under  authority  of 
the  United  States ;  but  sccording  to  the  aigoment  niged  this  morning, 
only  let  the  real  offence  be  described  by  some  other  name,  or  concealed 
imder  some  other  chaige,  and  there  is  no  remedy  by  this  smnmary  pro- 
ceeding. To  so  construe  the  act,  is  to  hold  oat  a  premium  for  fraud 
and  subterfuge.  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  not  once  in  a  hundred 
ibBtanees^  will  the  warrant  or  commitment  disclose  the  true  nature  of 
the  charge,  or  the  circumstances  attending:  it.  In  neither  the  Jenkins, 
the  Rosettaanor  the  Qaines  cases  did  the  focts,  or  the  officii  character 
of  the  parties,  appear  in  the  papers  returned  by  the  State  officer;  and 
yet  in  all  of  them,  the  judges,  under  the  act  of  1  and  after  objection 
urged,  received  testimony  diselosiog  the  true  nature  and  cirenmstances 
of  the  accusation  preferred;  and  upon  that  testimony  discharfred  the 
prisoners:  So,  too,  in  the  Williamson  case  (4  Law  Reg.,  5),  the  court 
upon  liabeas  corpus  Received  even  oral  testimony  at  the  hearing,  to 
explain  or  contradict  the  return.  The  purpose  of  the  Act  of  1833  is  to 
enable  the  judges  and  courts  of  the  United  States  to  protect  themsdves 
from  encKwcbment  by  other  authorities,  and  must  be  reasonably  con- 
strued with  r^eronce  to  that  purpose.  And  upon  this  point  I  will  refer 
the  court  again  to  Williamson's  case  in  36  Penn.  State  Reports,  27, 
where  Lowrie,  J.,  speaking  of  this  Act,  sttd:  **This  is  not  a  strange  way 
of  protecting  one  court  against  the  encroachments  of  another,  1  Bolle, 
316 ;  2  Qiit  Gen.  Pr.,  817—1  Madd.  Ch.  Pr.,  135.  Atid  it  is  certainly 
moat  efeetualfjbr  U  would  protect  the  marshal  in  dimi^beyU^  an  order  by 
us  to  discharge  the  priaoner;  and  thus  it  very  plainly  forbids  us  to  disp 
charge  kim." 

But  further :  The  Courts  of  the  United  States  have  very  generally 
respected  the  doctrines  which  I  have  maitjtained.  They  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  even  tender  and  delicate  of  the  authority  and  process  of 
the  State  Coorts.    The  act  of  1789  expret&sly  excepiH  writs  of  habeas 
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ooTpus  when  the  party  was  impnaoned  under  color  of  State  process  or 
authority.  In  ex  jjflrie  Cabrera  (1  Wash.  C.  C  B.,  232)^  the  Gontt 
fefiised  to  interfere  in  &Tor  of  a  Foreign  Secretary  of  Legation,  who  was 
duoged  with  fotgeiy,  under  the  penal  laws  of  Pennsylvania  So  ii\  ex 
parte  Dwr^  the  Supreme  Court  refused  a  habeas  corpus  to  bring  Dorr' 
into  court  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  writ  of  error  under  the  twenty^fifth 
section  of  the  Act  of  1789.  (3  How.  R.,  624.)  So  in  Massachusetts, 
where  a  man,  indicted  in  the  Oircnit  Court  for  a  capital  offence,  was  at 
the  time  imprisoned  for  debt  unjj^er  the  authority  of  the  State,  Judge 
Story  refused  to  interfere,  and  Judge  McLean  approves  the  refusal.  (5 
McLean,  100;  6  McLean,  363.)  So  where  defendants,  indicted  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Ohio,  for  eoaiiterfeitiiJij:,  were  at  /he  same  time  held  in 
custody  for  an  offence  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  Judn^c  McLean  held 
that  the  United  .State«<  Court  had  "no  power  to  lake  them  from  such 
custody,  Tior  a  State  (yourt  p;)W{!r  to  remove,  hy  liabcris  corpus,  a  defend- 
ant from  the  custody  of  a  court  of  tlie  United  States."  (5  McLean,  i  7  i.) 
So,  also,  Grier  J.  held  in  «c  parte  Jenkins,  2  Wall,  Jr.  R.,  525. 

The  seeming  exemptions  in  the  twelfth  and  twenty-fifth  sections  of  the 
Judiciaiy  Act  of  1780,  and  the  seventh  section  of  the  Act  of  March  2, 
1833,  are  intended  chiefly  to  protect  the  United  States  from  aggression 
upon  its  powers.  As  to  the  **  McLeod  Act**  of  1842, 1  think  that  rests 
apon  a  very  different  principle  from  the  other  acts. 

Upon  authority  and  reason  and  analogy,  then,  I  deny  the  right 
of  a  State  Court  or  Judge,  either  by  habeas  corpus,  or  in  any  way,  to 
interfere  with  the  process  or  judicial  proceeding  of  a  Court  or  Judge, 
or  other  officer  of  the  United  State<s,  when  in  the  diseharj^e  of  his  legit- 
imate and  constitutional  duty.  Tliey  liave  no  jurisdiction,  in  any  form, 
in  such  case,  and  neither  is  the  officer  of  the  State  bound  to  execute, 
nor  of  the  United  States  to  obey,  any  such  process.  (10  Coke's  B.,  76, 
b;  5  Watts'  R.,  144;  1  ETow.  R.,  ;K)8.) 

Nor  is  there  any  danger  of  denial  or  delay  of  justice  in  such  cases. 
The  government  of  the  Union  is  no  alien  within  the  territory  of  Ohio. 
It  is  no  foreign  tyrant  or  usurper,  although  in  the  region  round  about 
the  head-waters  of  Mad  River,  it  seems  to  be  so  regarded.  Every  citia^ 
or  inhabitant  of  the  State  is  also  an  inhabitant  or  dtizen  of  the  United 
States  and  under  their  protection.  Their  courts,  too,  are  open  at  all 
times ;  and  their  judges  and  juries  sorely  quite  as  learned,  as  jnst  and  aa 
upright  atid  impartial  as  the  juries  and  judges  of  the  State  courts.  If 
fiJse  and  groundless  or  otherwise  illegal  detention  or  imprisonment  shall 
in  any  case  occur,  relief  by  habeae  cffrpus  or  upon  th^  trial,  may  with 
certainty  he  obtained  there,  and  without  danp^er  of  collision  and  strife. 

XL  So  far  I  havr  arcrU' r!  thr  r.Tse  as  if  the  writ  issued  bv  the  State 
Judge  in  this  case,  toas  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.   But  it  was  not;  and 
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the  principles  I  have  already  laid  down,  apply  idih  fifty-fold  foroo  to 
thia  nondescript  process  issning  to  the  sherifi^  commanding  him  to  take 
the  prisoners  from  the  custody  of  the  marshals.  It  was  not  a  habeas 
corpus ;  not  the  high  prerogative  writ  of  old  England ;  not  the  great 
writ  secured  by  the  Constitotion,  having  none  of  its  sanctity,  and  enti* 
tied  to  no  part  of  its  charities.  It  was  not  vrithin  the  constitutional 
protection  against  sttspension,  and  no  oonrt  will  so  decide.  It  not 
directed  to  the  party  who  detained  the  prisoners  in  cnstody.  This  is 
of  tlie  very  csscticf  of  a  habcus  corpus,  it  is  descriptive  of  it,  and  enters 
into  the  definition  of  the  writ.  (1  Bouvicr's  Law  Diet.  ''Hab.  Corp,;*' 
3  Bbckst.,  131  ;  Ohio  Act  of  1811,  See.  1,  transcribing  the  3Ut> 
Charles  TI.,  C.  2,  1679.)  The  writ  of  habeas  corpub  waa  borrowed  from — 
at  least  ail  authorities  agree  that  it  is  the  same  in  substance  as  the  "  In- 
terdict*' of  the  Roman  law.  That,  to^,  was  addressed  to  the  penon 
having  the  custody  of  the  prisoner.  It  ran  thus :  **  Alt  proctor,  quern 
Ubentm  dolo  malo  reHnent  eihibia^ — that  you  produce  whom  you  de- 
tain. (Dig.  4d,  29, 1.)  Sothe  very  name' of  our  writ  imports:  habeas,'* 
that  you  have.  But  when  a  writ  issues  to  the  SheriflT,  not  having  already 
tiie  custody  of  prisoners,  it  is  "  capias,"  that  jou  take ;  and  this  is  the 
very  word  of  the  writ  in  tibis  case.  The  mode,  too,  of  serving  a  habeas 
corpus,  is  (  onclnsive.  The  original  is  delivered  to  the  party  having  the 
custody  and  to  whom  it  is  directed,  and  it  is  he  who  makes  tho  rotMnu 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  rule  to  show  cause.  Not  so  witli  other  writs. 
Not  so  with  the  writ  here.  What,  then,  is  it  1  In  1847  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  purporting  to  be  an  amendment  to  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  .IHll,  requiring  that  the  writ  should,  in  the  case 
of  detention  by  private  persom,  be  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  and  require 
iiim  to  take  the  party  detained  into  his  custody,  and  summon  the  par^ 
detaining  him.  It  is  called  a  habeas  corpus,  but  it  is  not  It  is  a  per> 
aonal  replevin ;  the  old  common  law  writ,  dekomme  replegtamdo^  revived 
and  a  little  altered.  But  it  requires  no  security,  as  at  conmion  law ;  and 
although  it  makes  the  return  a  plea  in  the  case,  it  does  not  provide,  as 
at  common  law,  for  trial  by  jury,  but  leaves  the  matter  to  the  Judge. 
This  act  also  grew  out  of  fugitive-slave  cases  (2  West  L.  Jour.,  279) ; 
but  it-  had  in  ten  years  unhappily  produced  no  collision.  It  was,  there- 
fore, out  of"  date.  TIm  heat  of  the  times  demanded  something  of  a 
higher  mettle ;  and  the  act  of  1850  is  produced  from  the  same  loins, 
and  engendered  in  the  same  spirit,  but  an  offspring  of  far  lustier  and 
more  vigorous  birth.  Thi«  act  requires  the  writ  in  certain  cjuses  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Sherili  or  < 'oroner,  even  where  the  party  is  in  custody 
of  an  officer  by  virtue  of  judicial  process.  •  It  is  therefore  a  hybrid — a 
monstrosity  in  legislation  and  jurisprudence — a  sort  of  "cross**  between 
habeas  corpus  and  de  homine  re^kyiando~^  veritable  mukttto  among 
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writs.  It  is  not  a  Aaft^a*  corpuft,  bceaupo  it  is  not  addressed  to  the  partv 
wno'detuns  Uie  prisoner  j  aud  it  is  not  a  pci-sonal  replevin,  horause  that 
ii^es  only  in  the  case  of  imprisonment  or  detention  by  a  |)i  u  ate  per- 
son (8  Bbckst,  129),  and  specially  excepts  the  case  of  imprisonment 
imder  jadicial  process.  (3  Beeres,  Hist  of  Com.  Law,  83.— iS^e^'ort 
fasoM^  Ac, — ^not  habetu  carptu — nisi  captus  dtper  ^teoiale  prwcrptum 
notirumf  vet  eapitalis  jtuHUarU  noitri,  <fec )  Bat  it  is  called  a  writ  of 
BABKAS  COBPUS,  bccanse  that  is  a  holy  name  and  embalmed  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. .  It  has  a  wicked  stad  treasonable  purpose  to  snbsenre,  and 
it  must  assume  a  sacred  name  and  garb.  Its  author  well  understood 
the  philosophy  of  Mirabeau,  and,  after  him,  Byron.   He  knew  thait — 

"Words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  inic, 
Palling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  prodnces 
That  whiah  makes  thousands^  perhaps  millions  think." 

Bnt  the  motives  and  the  results  expected  from  it  cannot  be  thus  con* 
oealed ;  and,  in  a  court  of  law,  it  must  be  stripped  of  its  disguises,  and 
set  forth  in  its  true  character — a  statute  of  sedition  and  discord.  Veiy 
different  wa.«?  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1839.  That  act  provided  for  car- 
rvinn;  out  the  compacts  of  the  Constitution.  Its  preamble  sounds  strange^ 
enough  in  this  age  of  Higher-law  fanaticism : 

"WTiereas,  the  second  section  of  tlio  fourth  arTicle  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  declares,  that  no  person  held  to  service  or  iabor  in 
one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  cscapinr^  into  anotlier,  bljall  in  conKp- 
qaeuce  of  any  law  or*regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  daim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
ienice  or  labor  may  be  due,^  and,  **  whereais,  the  laws  now  19  force  within 
the  State  of  Ohio  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  protbctiof  PueDOBo  by  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union ;  and, 
whereas,  it  is  the  duly  of  those  who  reajp  the  laig^  measure  of  benefits 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  to  recognize,  to  thdr  full  extent,  the  obH- 
gations  which  that  instruinent  imposes,  and,  whereas,  it  is  tiie  deliberate 
cOQvictiori  of  this  General  Assembly,  that  the  Constitution  can  only  be 
anstained,  as  it  was  framed,  by  a  spirit  of  just  compromise;  therefore  be 
it  enacted,"  ^c. 

Now,  I  ni'>st  respectfully  commend  thi^i  preamble  to  the  people  of 
Clark,  Greene,  and  Chanifiaiorri,  and  to  the  learned  counsel  upon  the  other 
side.  But  before  I  pa^s  bom  the  su))jeet  oi'  writs  T  will  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  legislators,  who  extend  their  rcsearcho:  bach  into  the  niusiy  aud 
murky  realms  of  the  daik  ages  for  precedents,  to  the  writ  de  odio  et  atia 
— a  writ  older  than  either  personal  replevin  or  habeas  corpus — a  writ  to 
whifih,  possibly,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  yet  be  obliged 
10 
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to  resort,  if  }icr  officexE  are  in  like  maaner  again  imprisoned  within  the 
"infected"  counties. 

To  resuTne :  The  law  of  1856,  so  far  as  it  was  iiit<;iido(l  to  afTect  OX  so 
executed  lis  to  affect  the  procesa  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  1 
mamtaia  i&  uoconstitatioD^  and  void.  Its  e£fcct  mast  be  to  subordinate 
the  General  to  the  State  Government^  to  render  th^  officers  of  the  former 
amenable  to  the  proceas  and  authority  of  the  latter — exactly  to  reverse 
the  position  of  the  two  govemments^  where  the  former  was  by  the  Con- 
stitution supreme,  and  ultimately  to  subvert  it  altogether  It  b  opposed 
to  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  our  system  of  government,  and  with* 
out  repeating,  I  beg  to  remind  the  Court  of  the  true  nature  of  our  system, 
-as  before  described* 

But  especiallj  is  it  opposed  to  the  rule  admitted  and  recocriized  in 
civil  suits,  without  a  case  to  the  contrary,  by  tlie  courts  of  both  the  States 
and  the  Union,  even  in  castes  of  concurrent  jurisdiction.  Tn  disputes 
also  between  courts  of  law  and  equity,  «ndcr  the  panic  sovereign,  it  has 
always  been  conceded  that,  in  cases  of  concorrent  jurisdiction,  the  court 
which  first  takes  the  matter  in  iinnd  is  to  control  it  exclusively  and  to 
the  end.  '  (9  Whcat.  li,,  632.)  in  cases  between  the  Federai  and  btiite 
Governments,  this  rule  is  well  settled  and  universal.  In  ffaffon  vs.  Lucett, 
10  Pet.  B.,  400,  the  court  said :  *'  A  most  injurious  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
would  be  likely  often  to  arise  between  the  Federal  and  State  courts,  if 
the  final  process  of  the  one  could  be  levied  on  property  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  other.**  And  to  the  same  point  I  cite,  0  Peters*  B.,  330 ; 
1^  Peters*  R,  102,  13  Peeers*  R.,  186^161 ;  1  Qow.  R.,  308;  4  How. 
B.,  4 ;  8  How.  B.,  lOY ;  10  How.  K,  56, 14  How.  R.,  52,  also  368 ;  and 
Pulliam  TS.  C^bome,  17  How.  R.,  471  (1854),  where  the  cases  arc  col- 
lected and  reviewed:  Also  1  Gall.  R.,  168  ;  3  Ohio  State  Rep.,  119; 
17  .1.  R.,  4,  and  1  Kent's  Com.,  401.  I  will  add  also  the  case  cited  by 
the  Attorney-General  from  11  Peters'  R,,  102,  as  directly  in  point 

So  too  in  crimioal  cases,  the  same  rule  obtains,  and  by  the  Federal 
Courts  at  least  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  5  McLean,  100,  174;  2 
Wali.  Jr.,  525. 

But  the  case  is  much  stronger  where  the  power  is  exclusive.  Such 
is  the  case  here,  the  warrant  held  by  the  marshals  havbg  been  issued 
under  the  Fugitive  slave  Act  of  1850.  (Prigg  vs.  Penney  Li^^ama^  16  Pet, 
R,  030 ;  affirmed  14  How.  B.,  13.)  The  Coiut  in  Sloeum  vs.  Mayberry, 
2  Wheat.  B.,  1,  speaking  of  the  act  giving  exclusive  jorisdiction  to  the 
Federal  Courts  over  seizures,  say :  Any  intervention  of  a  State  author- 
which  by  taking  the  thing  seized  out  of  the  possession  of  the  officer 
of  the  United  States,  might  obstruct  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction, 
would,  unquestionably,  be  a  violation  of  the  act;  and  the  Federal  Court 
iuiving  cognizance  of  the  seizure,  might  enforce  a  redeliv^  of  the  tiiiog 
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by  attachment  or  other  summary  process,  against  the  parties  who  should 
divest  such  a  possesaioii."  Gehton  vs.  Hoyt  is  to  the  same  point,  af- 
fijniing  tho  foregoing  cjirp  "  after  a  very  deliberate  considemtion."  (3 
Wheat.  li.,  2 1 6.)  And  to  the  same  effect  also  is  the  very  able  opinion 
of  Bsnney,  J.,  in  Keating  vs.  Sprnk,  3  O.  St  Rep.,  119. 

Hiis  role  results  necessarily  not  only  from  the  nature  of  our  system, 
Imt  ihte  express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  Art  Y L,  par.  2,  declaring 
that  instrument,  and  ''all  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,*'  and  binding  upon  all  judges  in  eveiy  State,  any  thing 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contraiy  notwithstand* 
ing."  That  provision  was  moved  in  the  convention  of  *8t,  by  Luther 
Martin,  as  able  a  lawyer  .itkI  sound  a  State  Rights  mam  as  the  coun- 
try ever  produced.  (2  Mad  Pap.,  1119.)  Nobody  ever  doubted  or 
cavilled  about  it.    (1  Calh.  WorK  252.) 

then,  the  law  be  cori.stltutlonal,  and  the  authority  conferred  by  it 
exdnsivo  ;  if  it  be,  indeed,  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  then,  when  tho 
procesi  issued  to  eui'orce  it  is  rcj^^ilar  and  valid  and  from  a  court  of 
competent  jurLsdiction,  it  follows  as  an  irresistible  logical  necessity, 
tiiat  that  process  is  supreme  over  all  process  of  the  State,  and  tlie 
officer  executing  it, -beyond  all  control  of  State  authorities^  Judges  or 
Courts,  or  State  officers  or  State  writs  of  any  kind. 

But  there  is  an  especial  reason  why,  in  the  very  cases  to  obstruct 
which  the  act  of  1856  was  enacted,  uiy  interference  by  State  process 
or  authorities  is  peculiarly  against  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution.  That  class  of  cases  is  speciaUy  provided  for  in^e  com> 
pact,  and  in  hmguage  of  peculiar  significance.  It  is  not  in  1^  ordi> 
naiy  form.  No  person  held  to  labor  or  service  in  one  State  escaping 
to  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharijed  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on 
claim  of  thf'  party  to  whom  mich  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  The 
letter — certainly  the  spirit — <'>f  this  section,  is  \iolated  by  any  State 
law,  or  any  State  process  vvliich  delays,  hinders,  or  obstruct*  the  right 
of  the  master  to  reclaim  his  slave.  It  was  so  said  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Prigg  vs.  Femuglvania  (16  Peters'  Bep.)  "Its  trae  design," 
said  Mr.  Justice  Stobv — and  did  he  not  love  liberty  quite  as  ardentiy 
as  the  Duchesses  of  Sutherland,  the  Mrs.  J^bys  and  the  whole  tribe- 
of  humanitarian  idolaters  of  the  present  day — its  Uue  design  was  to 
goard  agunst  the  doctrines  and  principles  prevalent  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  by  preventing  them  from  intermeddling  with  or  ob- 
structing or  aboUidung  the  right  of  the  owners  of  davcs.  The  clause 
manifestly  contemplates  the  existence  of  a  pos-tivn  unqualified  right  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  slave,  which  no  State  law  or  regulation 
etai  in  any  way  qualify,  regulate,  control  or  restrain.   •  .  .  »  • 
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Any  Slate  law  oi*  State  regulation  which  interrupts,  limits,  delays,  or 
postpoBea  tlie  rigKt  of  the  owner  to  the  immedUrte  posMMion  of  the 
fikre  aad  the  immediate  command  of  hia  aerviee  and  labor,  operates 
pTQ  tonto  a  discharge  of  the  slave  therefrooL  The  question  can  never 
be  how  mnch  the  slave  is  diachaiged  from,  but  whether  he  is  discharged 
from  any,  by  the  natural  or  neceaaary  operation  of  State  laws  or  Btate 
regulations.  The  clause  contains  a  positive  and  unqualified  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  owner  in  the  slave,  unaffected  by  any  State  law 
or  r^nlation  whataoever.**  Tanbt,  Ch.  J.,  said :  **  ^vesj  &tate  law 
which  proposes,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  authorize  resistance  or 
obstruction,  is  mill  and  void,  and  affords  no  justification  to  the  individ- 
ual or  the  officer  of  the  State  who  acts  under  it.  Every  Slate  law 
which  authorizes  a  State  officer  to  interfere  with  him  (the  master)  when 
he  is  peaceably  removing  his  slave  from  the  State,  is  unconstitutional 
and  void,"  (62G-7).  To  the  same' effect,  also  is  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Wayne  (pp.  646,  647,  648)  and  of  Judge  McLeax,  ypp.  661,  662); 
and  I  would  ask  the  marked  attention  of  the  Court  to  what  they  have 
said;  espccidly  to  the  declaration  of  Judge  McLean,  that  "if  the  effect 
of  it  (the  danse  before  read)  depended  in  any  degree  upon  the  con- 
staruction  of  a  State  by  legation  or  otherwise,  its  spirit,  if  not  its 
letter,  would  be  dira'^arded.**  And  yet  this  was  in  1842 — ^fifteen 
yearo  ago. 

I  next  refer  the  Cknurt  to  two  cases  which  the  writ  i>«  Homim 
lUpUgiando  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  fugitive  slaves — one  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1819,  Wru/kt  vs.  Deacon,  6  Serg.'and  R.,  62 ;  and  the 
other  in  ISTew  York,  in  imi,  Jack  vs.  Mart'm,  12  Wend.  R.,  311-324. 
In  the  former  th£  writ  was  quashed,  ivs  luiving  lieen  issued  "in  viola* 
tion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  (|)er  Tilghman,  Ch.  J.) 
In  the  other,  judgment  wa.s  rendered  for  the  defendant  upon  the  iBame 
grounds.  Nelson,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said :  "  Here 
is  a  direct  conflict  betweeji  the  powers.  The  very  question  in  the  case 
is,  which  shall  give  way  f  Shall  the  certificate  of  the  mag^trate,  under 
tlie  law  of  1793,  which  declares  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant .  for  re- 
moving the  Active  from  labor  to  the  territory  from  which  he  fled,  be 
permitted  to  perform  its  office,  or  shall  the  writ  under  the  State  law 
prevent  itf  They  are  antagonistic  and  irrecoiioilable  powersi**  (324.) 
Both  these  cases  meK  the  strong  approval,  in  1851,  of  Shaw,  Ch.  J., 
and  the  whole  Supreme  Bench  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Sims  case,  1 
Cush.  K,  285 ;  and  I  rdy  confidently  oo  the  prindple  upon  which' 
they" were  decided.  I  believe,  also,  that  the  principles  settled .  in  the 
cases  before  cited  in  7  Cush.,  26  Pa.  State,  5  McLean,  6  McLean,  and  4 
Law  Reg.,  are  conclusive  upon  this  point  too,  The  opinion 'of  J udge 
Kebon,  in  I  Blatch£,  643,  is  direct  and  most  empbatio :  "  When  the 
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prkoner  is  in  fact  held  under  process  issaed  ftom  a  Federal  tribunal, 
nnder  the  Constitution,  or  a  law  of  the  United  States,  or  a  treaty,  it  is 
12^  duty  of  the  officer  not  to  give  liim  up  in  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings.  He  should  stand  upon  his  process  and  authority,  aoji,  if  re- 
sisted, nuonUdn  them  with  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  for  that 
purpose.'' 

[After  briefly  summuig  up  the  points  made  in  the  oose^  Mr.  Vallahiuosaie 
ihen  oonduded  as  follows :] 

I  have  now,  may  it  please  your  Honor,  finished  what  I  have  to  say 
upon  the  law  and  the  facts  of  tiie  case.  Its  magnitude,  the  deep  pub- 
lic interest  which  5t  everjrwhere  excites,  and  the  momentous  results 
whieh,  with  the  certainly  of  the  c^rjive,  mmt  follow  from  a  failure  by 
the  Judiciary  (trthe  Executive  ot  the  Union,  to  assen  and  maintain  the 
principles  fin<l  tlie  riirhts  which  are  involved  in  it,  are  my  apology  for 
havino-  so  long  detained  the  Court  in  this  argument.  1  conrur  with 
the  Attorney-general  in  all  that  he  has  said  of  the  vast  importance  of 
the  case  now  and  hereafter,  and  the  more  eapcciaiiy  it  the  menaces 
which  he,  the  law  officer  of  the  State  and  her  representative  in  this 
forom,  has  seen  fit  to  more  than  insinuate  in  case  of  an  adverse  de- 
cision, are,  in  the  hour  of  madness,  to  be  carried  out  by  her  authorities 
as'they  are  now  constituted.  Never  before  has  any  part  of  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States  been  called  upon,  in  the  same  way  and  to 
the  same  extent,  to  affirm  and  to  vindicate  these  rights  and  principles, 
so  essentia  to  the  peace  and  harmony  and  the  existence  of  that  beauti- 
fol  complex  system  of  government  under  which  for  so  many  years,  we 
have  flourished  and  grown  great  and  happy  as  a  people. 

Tn  nnother  fomm  and  in  other  forms  they  have,  indeed,  been  repeat- 
edly and  vehemently  agitated  and  discussed.  Similar  cases  have,  alsoj 
now  and  then,  arisen  recently  in  your  courts,  wherein  iheise  sjaine  doc- 
trines have  been  brought  incidentally  into  debate;  hut  never  before 
have  they  been  presented  in  the  case  of  direct  and  absolute  antagonism 
between  the  laws,  process  and  authority  of  a  State,  and  of  the  United 
States.  The  insurgents  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  last  century,  did 
not  assume  to  act  under  any  law  of  that  Commonwealth,  and  found  no 
countenance  or  support  firom  any  of  her  legally  constituted  authorities. 
No  State  in  the  Union  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron 
Burr,  nor  was  the  murder  of  Oorsuch,  and  the  rescue  of  hi»  slaves^ 
pretejided  to  have  been  done  under  any  statute  or  process  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Neither  did  that  an(  ient  and  loyal  Commonwealth, 
in  the  yet  later  cases  from  the  county  of  Luzerne,  require  or  permit  her 
Attorney-goneral,  or  any  of  his  deputies,  to  appear  in  lier  behalf.  The 
reseue  of  Crafts,  and  the  attempted  rescue  of  Sims  and  of  Burns,  all 
occorred  before  the  age  of  personal  liberty  bilk  and  statutes  of  treason. 
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miscalled  acts  of  habeas  eoipas ;  and  the  Bosetto  and  Gaines  cases  both 
were  decided  before  tiie  Capitol  and  Legislative  Halls  of  Ohio  were 
prostitated  to  the  kicked  and  incendiary  pmposes  of  domestic  treason 
and  discord. 

State  Judges  and  Courts  hove,  indeed,  before  this,  now  and  then  called 
upon  officers  of  the  United  States  to  appear  at  their  bar,  bringing  with 
tiiem  the  prisoners  held  in  custody ;  and,  in  one  instance,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  a  State,  and  in  another  a  tribunal  of  this  city,  certainly  not 
the  h;L':lH  st  in  ranic  and  dignity,  and  a  Jud^^e  bearing  a  name  not  the 
most  iionorcd  in  military  annals,  assumed  to  overrulf  tlic;  Congress, 
the  Executive,  the  inferior  Courts  of  the  Union,  the  highest  judicial 
tribunals  of  most  of  the  States,  and  the  most  respectable  of  the  States, 
and  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States,  pronounce  the  Fugi- 
tiTe  Slave  Act  of  1850  nnconstitutional,  null  and  void.  Bat,  these 
ilungs  were  done  as  in  the  green  tree;  these  were  the  pioneers,  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  army  of  sedition  and  civil  discord.  Other  States  also, 
have,  indeed,  enacted  what,  in  that  hour  of  madness  and  folly  which  con- 
founds all  distinctions  and  misapplies  all  names,  they  have  chosen  to  call 
Personal  Liberty  Bills,"  organizing  resistance  to  the  authority  and  pro- 
cess of  the  Courts  of  the  Union,  instead  of  the  bold  and  manly  nullifica- 
tion of  South  Carolina,  where  resist^mce  to  what  she  deemed  and  dedared 
unconstitutional  legislation,  put  on  the  form  and  assumed  the  virtues  and 
the  heroic  courage  of  patriotism.  Nnw  England  set  the  crample,  and 
we  have  followed  it,  of  instituting  the  petit  treason  of  a  small  and  con- 
temptible warfare  of  process ;  of  writs  and  of  counter-writs  ;  a  war,  not  of 
^.^Idiera  and  artillery,  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  ordinaiy  war- 
fare, but  of  sherilis,  and  constables,  and  bum-bailiffs,  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  probate  judges ;  of  marshals  and  deputy-marshals ;  a  war 
of  dirk-kmves  and  isingle-barrel  pistols,  and  revdlving  six-shooting  pistols, 
with  or  without  powder,  caps  and  ball:  a  warfare  in  which,  just  the 
reverse  of  what  happened  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  nothing  is  lost  except 
honor.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  see,  and  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  this 
small  and  contmptible  war&re  of  process,  must  soon  bring  us  to  the 
sterner  conflicts  of  regular  and  organised  military  array,  when  the  armies 
of  the  State  and  the  United  States  shall  meet  in  deadly,  and  most 
bloody,  and  most  disastrons  battle.  We  see  here  and  now  but  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  In  other  States,  far  removed  from  the  mysterious 
line  or  parallel  which  separates  the  >;lave  and  the  free  States,  where  this 
in:=:ine  and  belligerent  legislation  has  prevailed,  no  case,  happilv,  of  collis- 
ion has  as  yet  occurred.  But  to  us  here  in  Ohio,  most  unfortunately,  it 
has  been  reserved— as  was  and  is  inevitable  from  our  position  geograph- 
ically, bordering  nearly  five  hundred  miles  upon  the  slavc-holdinc^  States, 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky — to  exhibit  the  Ixrst  exampit;  oi  thai  couiiiot 
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«t]Mr;and  authority  which  the  miscalled  habeas  corpus  act  of  1856  has 
TBoderad  inevitable.  Here,  just  before  and  in  the  midst  of  us,  b^old 
the  first  fruits  of  this  pernicious  and  baleful  legislation.  It  was  «aid,  the 
other  day,  that  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  until  the  nullification 
ofdinance  and  acts  of  South  Carolina,  no  power  to  issue  writs  of  fuibeas 
0orpu8f  in  cases  such  as  this  is,  was  conferred  upon  the  Judges  of  the 
Federal  Courts ;  and  that  for  !?orae  years  afterwards,  it  lay  dormant  and 
nnoxcrcLseJ.  Very  true,  very  true;  bnt  leg^islation  is  always  the  off- 
spring of  tbc  general  or  t  lie  special  and  temporary  circumstances  and 
necessities  which  surround  us. 

F5r  sixty-eight  years,  also,  the  people  of  Ohio  lived  h<ippi;)  ,  iroely, 
prosperously  and  in  neighborly  intercourse  with  her  sister  Suici>  and 
Territories.  Without  Slavery  in  her  own  limits,  s^e  yet  had  no  quarrel 
and  waged  no  war  with  thosb  who  had..  Slaves  repeatedly  escaped  into 
her  territory,  and  were  always  peaceably  and  quietly,  and  ofttimes  without 
officer  or  warrant,  recaptured  and  remaiided.  Ohio  herself,  not  many 
years  ago,  volunteered  to  enact  a  furtive  slave  law,"  not  less  stringent, 
and  certainly  &r  more  odious  than  the  now  **  accursed"  act  of  1 850.  But 
times  have  changed^  and  we  are  changed  with  diem.  Men,  wise  above 
what  is  written — -wiser  than  the  fsthers ;  men  of  large  capacity  and  a  wis^ 
dom  and  sagacity  more  than  ordinary — ^more  than  human,  OTf'  of  intel- 
lects narrowed  arid  beclouded  by  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  or  seduced 
by  a  corrupt  and  most  wicked  ambition,  have  discovered  that  the  Con- 
stitution 18  all  wrong,  and  its  compacts  all  wrorifr;  or,  rather,  that  there 
is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  and  that  discord  is  piety  and  sedi- 
tion patriotism.  They  have  resolved  to  annul  and  set  at  naught  an  im- 
portant and  most  essential  part  of  the  Constitution  and  of  its  compacts; 
and  to  compel  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  succumb  to  their 
resolves,  or  to  bring  the  authorities  of  .  the  State  and  of  the  TTnion  into 
deadly  and  most  destructive  conflict  Thu  was  the  spirit  which  dictated 
the  Statute — ^the  Personal  Liberty  Bill — the  so-Hialled  habeas  corpus  act 
of  1856.  There  was  no  pretence  of  necessity  for  its  enactment,  by  rea- 
son of  any  thing  occurring  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  by 
the  Courts  of  the  State,  No  ministerial  officer  of  the  Territory  or  State 
of  Ohio  had  ever  in  any  one  single  instance  during  a  period  of  sixty- 
eight  years,  refused  to  obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  But  very  recently 
a  marshal  of  the  United  States  had  refused  ohedience  to  the  order  of  a 
State  Court  in  such  a  proceeding;  and  that  most  eminent  and  upright 
judge,  who,  for  so  many  years,  has  adorned  the  Supreme  Ueueh  of  the 
Union,  and  of  whom  I  may  say,  as  Mr.  Webster  said  of  John  Jay,  when 
the  spotless  ermine  of  the  judicial  robe  fell  upon  him,  it  touched  nothing 
net  as  spotless  as  itself — ^had  justified  him  in  the  refusal  and  discharged 
bim  from  confinement  by  order  of  the  State  ^Tudge.   And,  moreover, 
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a  second  time  in  a  like  case,  the  same  manhal  bad  declined  aabmission 
to  an  order  by  another  Ck>aTt  of  this  City — a  Obnrt  of  Probate,  appoint- 
ed to  administer  upon  the  goods  and  chattels  of  dead  men — ^requiring 
him  to  release  hia  prisoners,  because  the  FiigHivc  Slave  Act,  under  whwA 
he  held  them  in  custody,  was  nnconstUutional  and  roid ;  and  again  had 
been  sustained  in  this  very  forum  and  by  your  Honor,  now  upon  the 
bench.    Thus  the  firmness  and  integrity  of  iLe  judlciaTv  of  tlie  TTiiitecl 
States  had,  bo  far,  triumpherl  in  the  enntlict,  and  siived  the  laws,  process 
and  authority  of  thei  Union  tiom  violation  and  disgrace.    The  bulwark 
of  the  Conf^titutjoii  remained  irnprogiiahle.    I'os8es.sion  was  'found  full 
niue  points  iu  the  law.    Certainly,  therefore,  if  possession  could  but  be 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  bodies  of  the  fuefitives  or  otliers  in  custody, 
the  great  end  of  obstructing  and  defeating  the  constitutional  provision 
for  the  reclamation  of  escaping  slaves,  and  the 'act  in  pursnance  of  it, 
would  be  attained,  and,  accordingly,  as  I  hare  already  established,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  State,  or,  indeed,  of  any  State,  the 
writ  of  personal  replevin  in  the  case  of  prisoners  held  under  judicial 
process,  was  introduced  into  our  legislation,  and  one  officer  commanded 
to  take,  by  force,  firom  another  officer,  the  prisoners  held  in  his  custody. 
Collision  bcstween  State  officers  wais  not  expected,  and,  indeed,  cannot  well 
arise.   But  in  the  case  of  independent  sovei^ignties  exercising  authori- 
ties and  executing  independent  process  within  the  same  territory,  it  was 
expected  and  intended — I  ptand  justified  by  the  facts  in  affirming  it— 
that  a  direct  and  absolute  eoniiiet  would  ruid  should  occur.    To  this 
State  ol  Uliio,  therefore,  I  am  sorr^'  to  say — iu  this  distriet  of  the  State — 
and  to  the  county  officers  of  Clarlc,  Greene  and  Champaign,  it  has,  in  an 
evil  hour,  been  allotted  to  exhibit  the  first  example  of  the  collision,  wldrh 
was  inevitable  between  the  two  Govemineuts  to  which,  in  equal  right, 
though  unequal  degree,  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  people  of  this 
State  have  been  committed.   The  case  has  arisen — ^the  direct  issue 
has  been  presented — and  it  must  be  met.   It  is  a  question  of  power 
between  these  two  depositaries.    I  repeat  it— a  question  of  Potcwr, 
not  of  right   When  South  Carolina  undertook  to  nullify  a  statute  of 
Oongressj  and  to  set  herself  in  array  against  the  government  of  the 
TJuion,  she  made  it  a  question  of  Constitutional  right    Recognizing  her 
duty  to  obey  the  Constittttion  and  all  laws  in  pursuance  of  it— no  matter 
how  odious  or  nnjnst — she  denied  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact  the 
Statute,    But  the  learned  doctors  and  professors  of  modem  nullification 
— the  wdiole  Collegia  ambubiarii  et  pharmacopolce — forced  to  a*]iuit  tlic 
constitutionality  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act;  or,  at  leasts  the  right  of  the 
people  and  the  States  of  the  South,  under  the  Constitution,  to  demand 
of  us  the  reclamation  of  their  fugitives — appeal  to  a  "  higher  law  "  than 
the  Constitution,  and  denounce  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  slavery 
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under  any  law  or  any  Constitution,  as  against  this  higher  law  of  con- 
Bdonoe,  and  therefore  null  and  void.  Why  have  they  who  control  just  now 
the  legislation  of  the  State,  sought  to  bring  about  this  conflict  between 
the  Oburts  and  ministerial  officers  of  the  two  Governments,  and  by 
State  Statutes  and  State  process — ^through  the  machinery  of  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  and  replevin — ^by  sheri^  and  constables,  and  probate 
judges,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  to  harass,  impede,  and  obstruct  or  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  this  law  ? 

What  argument  have  we  heard  here  in  this  Court  f  Not  that  the 
Act  is  unconstitutional.  If  it  were,  the  process  held  by  these  deputies 
was  void  proncRs,  and  they  were  engaged  in  the  cominissinn  of  an  illegal 
act.  That  would  have  been  a  eonelnsivn  answer  to  this  whole  |)n)ceed- 
in^.  But  it  has  not  been  alleged.  That  question  is  settled, — absohitely 
put  at  rest.  Mr.  Webst-er  said  six  years  ago,  that  no  "  respe<:'table  law- 
yer" would  maintain  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  I'ugitive  Slave  Act 
of  1850.  I  am  conlident  }  uur  Honor  would  not  have  heard  an  argu- 
ment upon  the  question.  No  j  wc  have  been  told  that  the  law  is  harsh; 
that  it  is  cruel  and  unjust ;  that  it  is  odious  and  distasteful  to  the  peo-- 
plCi  This  is  the  apology  for  personal  liberty  bills,  and  acts  of  habeas 
coipus,  so  called,  and  all  the  other  hindrances  and  obstructions,  which 
have  been  interpoeed  to  its  execution.  For  this  cause,  and  this  cause 
only,  it  has  been  declared — ^not  here,  certainly,  but  elsewhere— that  it 
cannot  and'  shall  not  be  put  in  force — ^at  least  within  the  sovereign 
states  "of  Clark,  Greene  and  Champaign:  that  wheresoever  else  it  may 
be  obeyed,  there  it  is,  and  shall  remain,  a  dead  letter  forever.  Upon 
pretexts  and  by  appeals  and  seditious  declarations  such  as  these  are,  the 
people,  or  a  part  of  the  people,  T  trust  a  veiy  small  part,  but  enough, 
nevcrtheleless,  to  do,  or  to  tlireaten,  great  mischief — have  been  stirred 
up  to  the  madness  and  folly  of  setting  themselves  in  array  against  the 
Government  of  the  TTuited  States,  and  under  the  eolor  and  forms  of 
State  statutes  and  State  process,  of  resisting  tlie  e\e<-i]tiot)  of  its  laws 
and  the  process  of  its  courts,  and  thus  of  precipitating  upon  us  the  crisis 
which  wicked  and  designing  men  have  so  long  labored  to  bring  about 

I  have  no  instruction,  may  it  please  your  Honor,  here,  before  this 
tribunal,  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  Act  of  1850  be  j  u  v  ly  oV 
noxious  to  these  reproaches  or  not  With  that  question,  this  Court  has 
no  concern.  Your  Honor,  I  am  sure,  is  no  authorized  expounder  of  the 
^higher  law**  as  it  is  taught  in  this  day,  and  still  less  aits  here  to  en* 
force  it  But  I  may  be -permitted  to  suggest,  that  in  its  present  form 
snbfltantially,  it  ha.s  Ixen  the  law  of  the  land  for  more  than  sixty  years; 
that  by  nearly  one-half  of  the  States  of  this  Union  it  is  regarded  as  both 
reasonable  and  just;  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  all  the  States 
as  alike  necessary  and  proper,  and  by  all  the  States  except  one,  and  by 
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all  reBpeotaUe  lAwjenT-r-I  quote  tlie  wotds  of  Mr.  Welwter,  ncn 
metis  hie  fermo  ett^  "he  b  responsible  for  itf  not  I, — as  in  strict  confor- 
mi^  with  the  Oonstitotion.  If  it  be,  indeed,  harsh,  cmel  and  unjnat^  it 
is  not  because  it  provides  means  improper  or  more  than  adequate  to 
attain  its  end — ^they  have,  indeed,  proved  'scarce  sufficient  as  they  are — 
but  because  it  remands  the  "panting  fugitive"  to  slavery, — "tbe  head 
and  front  of  its  offending  bath  this  extent ;  no  more."  If  ao,  then  it  is 
the  OonstitntioTi  which  is  harsh,  cmel  and  unjust.  It  is  the  Constitti- 
tion  which  is  odious  and  diBta-^tcf'ul  to  that  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
State,  who  entertain  these  sentiments,  and  wlio  inakt;  ihvm  the  reason 
or  the  pretext  for  their  resistance  to  the  process  and  autliority  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  Constitution  which  must  be  ubrogated  or 
nullified,  and  they  who  execute  or  would  maintain  and  defend  it,  made 
odious  and  set  at  defiance. 

But  these  are  doctrines  and  notions  that  find  no  countenance  or  sup- 
port within  these  walls.  Here,  at  least,- they  may  not,  and  will  not,  be 
hearkened  to  with  patience;  I  have  a  right  then,  to  repeat  again  that 
this  is  solely  a  question  of  power  between  the  two  GoTemments,  and  it  is 
fortunate,  perhaps,  for  us,  that  this  issue  is  thus  clearly  and  directly  pre-, 
sented  here  and  in  this  case.  It  is  here,  and  here  in  all  its  breaddi  and 
fulness  and  extent, — a -direct  and  inevitable  conflict  of  law  and  process 
between  the  State  and  th&  United  States.  It  is  here,  the  first,  the  natu- 
ral, the  necessary  fruits  of  the  insane  and  aggressive  legislation  which,  for 
some  years,  has  prevailed  in  several  of  the  States  of  tiiis  linion,  itself 
both  the  effect  and  the  cause,  the  offspring  and  the  parent  of  the  violent 
and  highly-excited  public  sentiment  which  has  already  resulted,  first,  in 
this  resistance  to  the  process  of  your  courts,  and  finally  in  the  melan- 
choly and  murderous  trageay  of  the  other  day.  ,  The  exigence  of  the 
writ  to  the  marshals  commanded  them  to  take  and  bring  the  bodies  of 
their  prisoners  to  Cincinnati, -before  a  commissioner  of  the  United 
States.  The  exigence  of  the  writ  to  the  sheriff  commanded  him  to  take 
those  same  prisoners  from  the  custody  of  the  marshals,  and  carry  them 
to  ITrbana,  before  a  State  Judge.  Both  could  not  be  obeyed.  Keaist^ 
ance  and  collision  were  inevitable ;  and  they  followed,  aggravated  and 
embittered  exceedingly  by  the  violent  and  fanatical  hostile  sentiments 
of  those  who  pursued  and  denounced  the  marshals  as  ruffians,  while 
they  encouraged  aod  applauded  the  prisoners  as  the  martyrs  of  liberty. 

The  casfe  is  here,  and  to  the  marshals  concerned,  it  is  of  the  last  and 
most  vital  importance.  Their  liberties  are  at  stalcc.  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  powerless,  or  is  unwilliiifjf  to  protect  them 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  it  haa  imposed  upon  them,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  the  result  of  a  trial  must  be  in  the  midst  of  the  deep 
excitement  which  prevails  in  tiie  cumiixes  wixere  thes«  SMtb  were  dvaa — 
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sluBdatedi  M  that  excitement  has  been,  day  by  day,  through  tlie  presSr 
in  public  assembliesy  and  upon  the  public  highways,  by  the  most  wilful 
and  reokleas  nusrepresentatioD  of  facts,  and  the  most  savage  and  wanton 
denunciation  of  those  depaties  as  pirates  and  outlaws.   In  orcUnary 
times,  and  upon  other  subjects,  the  people  of  the  counties  concerned, 
are  no  doubt  as  honest,  as  intelligent,  as  upright^  as  the  people  of  any 
other  counties.    But  in  this  case  and  upon  the  question  involved  in  it^ 
they  have  been  wrought  up  to  madness  and  folly.    In  reslstinp^  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  they  tliink  they  do  (iod's  service. 
With  them,  or  rather  the  honest  but  misguided  portion  of  them,  it  is  a 
sort  of  superstition— a  species  of  religious  fanaticism;  a  motive  aud  au 
element  in  popular  commotions,  as  aJl  history  attests,  the  most  pow«p> 
fill  and  controlling.   There  are,  doubtless,  hundreds  among  them,  as 
among  others  elsewhere,  who,  in  the  crusade  agunst  this  law  of  the 
United  States,  are  ready  to  adopt  and  repeat  the  rallying  battle-cry  of 
the  Saracens:  "Paradise  is  before  us  and  hell-fire  at  our  backs!"  In 
such  a  state  of  public  sentiment,  I  hare  no  confidence  in  any  class  of 
men.   It  is  this  self-same  spirit  which,  iu  every  age,  has  lighted  up  the 
fires  of  persecution,  and  put  thousands  to  death  with  every  aggravation 
of  torture  and  cruelty.    It  is  this  spirit — the  true  spirit  of  the  "  Higher 
Law" — ^which  sets  at  defiance  cverji'  claim  of  justice,  every  call  of  hu» 
manity,  every  law  of  God,  of  nature,  and  of  man.    In  the  ninth  century, 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  other  religions  being  also 
tolerated,  the  fire  worshippers  of  Persia  possessed  a  tem]>le  in  the  City 
of  Herat  i  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  tumult,  was  attacked  and 
lazed  to  the  ground,  aud  a  mosque  erected  upon  the  site  where  it  had 
stood.  The  Magi  appealed  for  justice  and  restitution  to  the  Caliph ;  but 
four  thousand  MohWmedan  dtizens  of  H^t,  of  a  grave  character  and 
mature  age,  deliberately  and  unanimously  swore  that  the  idolatrous 
temple  had^  never  existed.   Human  nature  is  the  same  in  every  age. 
The  people  of  the  tihies  and  country  we  live  in,  are  no  better,  by  nature, 
than  the  people  of  any  other  country,  or  any  other  perbd  of  the  world^s 
history.  The  people  of  the  counties  of  Clark,  Greene,  and  Champaign, 
though  no  worse,  are  no  better,  either,  than  the  people  of  other  coun- 
ties and  Sijitos  of  this  Union;  and,  pardon  me,* gentlemen,  they  have 
already  prejudged  this  case  and  pronounced  upon  the  guilt  of  tiiese 
deputies. 

But  great,  may  it  please  your  Honor,  as  the  interest  of  the  deputies' 
atak^  in  this  question  may  be  pmonally,  it  is  not  they  who  arc  chiefly 
concerned.  The  whole  people  of  the  district,  of  the  State^  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  of  other  nations,  and  of  the  ages  which  shall  succeed  the  age 
we  live  in,  are  alike  and  most  profoundly  interested  in  the  result 
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with  it,  of  free  goveniment  all  over  the  glohe,  and  in  all  coming  time. 
If  any  one  State  of  this  tTnion  may.  disregard  or  annui  any  one  part  of 
the  ConBtitntion  of  the  United  States,  or  any  one  law  in  porsoanee  of  it, 
becanae  in  its  judgment  it  is  harsh,  cruel  and  unjust^  any  other  State 
may,  in  like  manner  and  upon  like  pretexts,  disobey  and  set  at  naught 
any  other  part  of  this  same  Constitution,  or  any  law  imder  it.  If  tiie 
people,  or  part  of  the  people,  of  Oliio  may  prohibit  or  practically  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  the  Fufritive  Slave  Law  within  her  liibits,  the  peo- 
ple, or  a  part  of  thciii,  of  South  Carolina,  may  also  anmil  and  disobey 
tlie  acts  to  abolish  tlie  slave  trade;  and  by  State  statutes  and  State  pro- 
cess, by  habeas  corpus  aud  replevin,  t  hroui]^h  her  ministerinl  ofticcrs  and 
her  courts,  vex  and  harass,  and  finally  beat  dovvu  aud  reudcr  poworles* 
the  Judiciary  of  the  Union,  llow  long,  then,  can  the  governments  of 
dther  the  States  or  the  United  States  endure ;  and  what,  .above  all,  are 
they  worth  while  they  do  endnre  ?   The  end  of  these  thing-,  is  death. 

Bul^I  am  confident  that  this  Oourt'is  prepared,  that  the  whole  Gor- 
emment  of  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  meet  this  issue  just  as  it  is 
presented.  And  I  tell  Mr.  Attomey-Qeneral,  and  through  him  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  State^  whose  vain  defiance  he  has  this  day  borne  here  to 
this  presence,  that  it  is  not  to  be  awed  by  threats,  nor  to  be  put  down 
by  denunciation,  nor  to  be  turned  aside  from  its  firm  purpose  to  enforce 
its  laws  and  the  process  of  its  courts,  in  any  event,  at  all  hazards,  and 
without  Tfspeot  to  persons  or  to  States,  whether  those  States  bo  Rhode 
Island  or  Ohio.  And  whenever  this  Court  or  any  other  court  (^f  the 
Union  shall  have  judicially  ascertained  and  declared  the  rights  and  pow- 
ers of  th'e  Groverninent  to  execute  its  process  in  any  pending  case,  I 
know  that  the  Executive  of  the  Union  stands  prepared  faithfully,  fear- 
lessly, and  sternly,  if  need  be,  and  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Govcm- 
ment)  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the  Constitution  from  all  the 
assaults  of  its  enemies. 
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In  reply  to  the  counsel  for  ike  Meturned  JfmJ^r,  tn  the  Contests 
Election  Case  of  Vallandigkam  and  Campbdly  be/ore  the  Committee  of 
MeeHons,  Felyruary  27,  1858. 

L— As  TO  Tllfi  SUyFIOiENCY  OF  THE  NOTICE  OF  CONTEST. 

The  specific  objection  urged  is,  that  the  names  of  the  iUegal  voteri 
are  not  set  forth. 

I  answer,  that  even  prior  to  the  act  of  18dl,  in  a  majority  of  caeesi 
Chis  had  not  been  rcqnircd  ;  that  the  act  is  silent  upon  the  subject,  snb- 
Mifcating  a  provision  that  ten  days'  notice  of  the  names  of  tlic  u'i/iie.s.ses 
proposed  for  examination  shall  b*'  '^wcw  ;  that  the  Uin;2;uaLj;o  of  the  act  is 
"specify  particularly  the  f/rounds  upon  which  lie  relies  in  the  content;** 
that  grounds  a.T^  one  thiiiy:,  and  warned' of  voters  quite  anotbcf ;  that 
every  "ground"  of  illegality,  known  to  the  Ohio  constitutiun  and  stat- 
iites  relating  to  elcctipus,  is  set  forth,  and  cases  under  nearly,  all  of  them 
established  by  the  testimony,  and  that  there  are  many  obvious  reasons 
against  requiring  the  names  of  HAefpX  voten  to  be  set  forth  in  the  no- 
tioe  of  contest,  or  the  answer ;  and  among  them  this :  That  as  the  notice 
and  answcf  cannot  be  renewed  or  amended,  the  parties  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  proof  of  any  ill^;al  Totes  discovered  after  the  thirty  days 
Holited  \xk  either  case. 

I  answer,  further,  that  the  returned  member  himself  has  not,  in  his 
answer,  set  forth  the  name  of  so  mnch  even  as  one  illegal  voter. 

As  to  precedents  :  fifteen  cases,  including  those  of  tlic  present  ses- 
sion, liave  arisen  under  the  law ;  nine  of  which,  excluding  Uie  one  now 
in  hearirif]!;,  were  contested  upon  the  jyround  of  iUegal  voting^,  and  yet  in 
mt  one  have  the  iiaiucii  of  the  illegal  voters  been  set  forth.  Twice  the 
objection  has  been  dlrectlj  made  and  overruled.  In  the  very  fiM  case 
under  the  act,  Wright  vs.  Ftdhr^  1851-*52,  it  was  so  held,  (House  Re- 
port, No.  130 ;)  and  yet  again  in  Otero  vs.  OaUeffoe,  1855-*56.  Ob< 
jection  in  this  case  had  been  taken,  in  the  answer  of  the  returned 
del^ate;  to  the  omission  of  the  names  of  the  illegal  voters.  Yet  the 
eonmiittee  said :  **The  notice  was  quite  sufBcient  to  authorize  the 
taking  of  the  testimony.  No  such  objection  was  made  by  the. sitting 
member  or  his  counsel  at  the  time  of  taking  the  depositions ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  appeared  and  cross-examined  the  Avitnesses  without  any 
objection  whatever;  and  if  he  had  no  notice  at  all,  but  had  appeared 
and  cross-examine  J.  Ik'  would  have  been  estopped  from  setting  up  the 
want  of  notice."- 1 1!  use  Reports,  1 855-' 56,  vol.  1,  Ko.  90,  p.  2,) 
Three  times,  also,  it       been  urged  In  contested  eicctiuu:>  in  I'laladelr 
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phia;  Lelar's  cjise,  1R46;  KncWs  case,  1861;  Caasidy's  case,  1857; 
and  each  time  overruled  by  tlie  court. 

If  there  be  any,  the  remot-eat  resemblance  between  the  notice  in  this 
contest  and  the  one  iu  Arclter  vs.  AUaif  in  the  last  CongreflB,  it  might 
be  an  iugenioufl  though  p6i*p1exing  intellectnal  exercise  to  point  it  out ; 
yet  even  UttA  notice  the  majority  of  tlie  committee  held  anfficient, 

IL— As  TO  THE  YAUDTSr  OF   THE   BLCOTION  IN  VBM  SSOOHD  WABD, 

Da¥TOV. 

I  leave  this  upon  the  argument  heretofore  enbmittedi  adding  the  caae 
of  Otero  vs.  OaUegot^  jost  citedi  wherein  the  prior  congreasional  prece- 
dents are  referred  to  and  improved. 

I  remark  also  as  to  the  case  so  strongly  relied  on  by  the  counsel  for 
the  returned  member,  The  Pwfle  vs.  CocSt^  i4  Barb.,  245 : 

1.  That  that  was  not  an  ordinary  contested  electio%>bnt  a  proceeding 
in  9«{o  warranto  known  to  the  common  hiw,  the  parties  upon  the  record 
b^g  the  State  and  the  incarnbent;  and  it  is  expressly  said  by  one  of 
the  indexes  (p.  '^'20)  tliat  "  the  resnlt  of  an  election,  when  controverted 
iu  court,  is  like  a  judgment  mcd  upon.  We  have  no  poiver  to  reverse  it 
for  errors  in  condneting  it,  and  thus  ^\vo  those  concerned  in  it  a  re- 
trial." If  ihi*  be  the  doctrine  in  contested  elections  before  Congress,  it 
is  time,  after  the  lapse  of  seventy  years,  that  it  should  begin  io  be  known 
and  acted  on.  It  is  contradicted  by  every  precedent  from  1789  to  this 
day. 

2.  There  is  a  bro^  distinction^  wholly  overlooked  by  the  court,  be- 
tween the  want  of  authority  on  the  part  of  an  inq>ector  of  elections  to 
act  as  such,  and  a  mere  irregularity  by  him  in  conducting  it  Tet  the 
omission  to  take  tlie  oath  of  office  has  always,  in  Congress,  been  held  a 
fatal  defect  The  objection  made  in  the  case  from  Barbour  was  to  the 
form  only  of  the  oath.  It  was  an  apex  juris  not  fit  to  be  uiged ;  for  if 
a  Jew  be  sworn  on  the  Gospels,  and  testify  falsely,  he  may  be  convicted 
of  perjury. — (I  Green  1  eaf  Ev.,  §  371.) 

But  the  case  is  chictiy  remarkable  for  a  most  extraordinary  niisappli- 
cation  or  perversion  of  the  rule  that  the  acts  of  an  officer  de  facto  are 
good  and  vaUd^is  regards  the  public  and  third  persons.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  sound  and  pertinent  in  proceedings  on  qito  warranto^  but  never, 
never  in  an  ordinary  contested  election  before  a  legislative  tribunal ; 
otherwise,  eveiy  intruder  into  the  responsible  office  of  inspector  of  elec- 
tions would  become  invested  at  once  ^rith  authority  which  could  not  be 
questioned  elsewhere.  By  violence  alone,  and  that  at  once  and  at  the 
polls,  could  the  remedy  be  applied  and  the  intruder  ousted.  If  this  is 
to  be  the  doctrine  in  cases  like  this,  then,  in  a  little  while,  at  every  hus- 
tings, the  only  struggle  will  be  to  secure  at  the  outset,  and  by  force  or 
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firand,  the  judt^cs  otelc'  tion  ;  and  in  such  a  conflict,  not  the  will  of  the 
people,  but  the  strength  or  cunnirjg  of  Uie  party  first  upon  tbe  ground, 
must  prevail. 

m. — ^Ab  to  VBX  NOir-JPBODUCTIOK  OP  THE  FOLLr  BOOKS,  OR  OBRTIFISD 
COPISa  OP  THSH,  TO  PBOVIB  THAT  THB  AU.E6BD  ILLSGAL  TOTRR  DID 

VOTE. 

T  answer,  first  :  That  the  poll-books  lauy  be  the  best  evidence  to 
prove  that  a  name  corre-^ponding  with  that  cif  the  pereon  cliallenged  is 
upon  the  list  of  voters  ;  but  they  do  uol  prove  that  tiiat  ideutical  person 
Toted.  Suppose  the  name  of  John  Smith  to  be  found  upon  them,  and 
It  is  pr  oved  that  a  John  Smith  living  vithin  the  same  precinct  or  town- 
ship vras  not  entitled  to  vote ;  non  aequiiurf  that  the  John  Smitha  are 
the  same.  There  must  be  in  every  case  some  parol  proo^  therefore, 
that  %he  person  challenged  did  vote.  The  production  of  the  list  is,  at 
beat,  but  cwrchorative  or  cumulative  evidence.  The  testimony  of  John 
Smith  that  he  did  vote,  is  better  eyidence  of  the  &ct  than  the  produc- 
tion of  a  list  cont^ing  the  name  of  one  John  Smith. 

Tt  iR  said  that  the  law  requires  the  list  to  be  tept.  and  that,  therefore, 
the  fact  can  l)e  proved  only  by  the  production  of  the  record.  Nitn 
seguitur^  again.  The  fact  is  t*till  "did  John  Smith,  who  U  ch;iilenged, 
vote  at  the  election f  and  not  "is  the  name  of  one  John  Smith  upon 
the  list  of  voters  ?"  And,  accordingly,  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  that 
where  registers  of  marriage,  birth,  death,  and  the  like,  arc  required  by 
the  Uw  to  be  kept,  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  yet  sufficient,  to  produce 
them  even  in  a  criminal  prosecution. — (1  Oreenleaf  Ev.,  §  86 ;  9  Mass., 
493 ;  11  Mass.,  92 ;  8  Ear.  &  McH.,  898 ;  Rus.  &  Ry.,  109.)  So,  alao, 
that  a  man  was  elected  to  and  holds  a  certain  office  may  be  proved  by 
parol ;  and  I  concede  that  the  feet  that  no  name  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  person  alleged  to  have  voted  appears  upon  the  poll-liat,  la  pre> 
sumptive  evidence  that  no  such  person  did  vote, 

2d.  As  to  the  congressional  precedent.s,  the  point  has  never  been 
made  or  flecided,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  and  the  usage  has 
not  been  uniform.  Proof  upon  this  point,  such  as  i.s  produced  here, 
was  re]ieatcdly  received  in  the  Broad  Seal  Ciise,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  vote  of  Ezekiel  Patterson,  a  colored  person.  "Jacob  W.  Davis,  a 
witness  sworn  on  the  part  of  John  B.  Aycrigg  and  others,  saith  :  1  am 
clerk  for  the  township  of  Mansfl^d^  and  was  in  1888 ;  I  have  the  poll- 
list  here ;  the  names  of  Isaac  N.  Zerwilliger,  Chaiies  T.  Poole,  James 
Wamsly,  William  V.  Schureman,  and  Christopher  Patterson,  usually 
called  Eke,  (on  the  assessoi's  duplicate  it  is  Ezekiel,)  are  on  thepolUitC* 
—(3  House  Rep.,  1839, 1840,  No.  541,  p.  96 ;  and  see  the  Report 
passim.)  And  as  to  dwlaraihnt  of  a  person  that  he  had  voted,  the 
poll-list  not  being  produced,  and  no  proof  of  ita  contenta  given,  and  no 
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other  evidence  of  the  fiwt  of  votlug,  except  lug  owi^  declarations  proved 
by  third  per80nB^(See  p.  1Z  of  Report»  and  23  of  the  Jonnud  of  tiie 

Committee.) 

As  to  the  only  precedent  cited  by  the  connsel,  Otero  vs.  GallegoSf  poll* 
boolu  were  produced  from  only  three  counties.  JVom  nx  counties  there 
were  none  introduced^  and  yet  a  part  of  the  testimony  related  to  illegal 
rotes  cast  in  those  counties. 

IV. — That  thb  abstract  of  votbs  in  the  district  at  the  blectioit, 

on  COPT  OF  THB  RBTURNS,  WAS  HOT  **  OBTAINBD  OR  TAEBN**  WiraDT 
THB  8IXTT  DATS  LDOTBD. 

T  answer,  1st,  that  it  h  at  least  'loiibtfiil  wlift}:or  it  be  my  place  to 
produce  it  at  all.  It  is  no  part  of  my  case.  I  claim  riotbiiin;  under  it. 
Upon  its  fiice  it  shows  nineteen  majority  against  me,  and  by  sc^miich 
would  diminish  my  vote  as  it  appears  upon  the  testimony.  In  the  first 
case  under  the  law,  Wright  vci.  Fuller ^  1851,  it  appears  from  the  report 
of  t^c  committee  that  it  was  the  eitHnff  member  who  produced  the  re* 
turns  before  them. — (House  Report  No.  136)  page  1 ;  and  see  Mvnroe 
va.  Jackson^  House  report^  volnme  2,  page  403.) 

But  what  is  the  true  construction  of  the  act  of  1851  f  I  maintain 
that  the  restriction  in  the  ninth*  section  implies  solely  to  oral  teeHmmy* 

I  ai^e  this,  Ist,  from  <A«  language  of  the  restriction :  "  Fo  Ustiflumy 
shall  be  taken  after  sixty  day?^,"  &c.  Testimony  means  the  declaration 
or  afiBrmation  under  oath,  of  a  living  witness. — (Webster^s  Diet. ;  2  Bou- 
vier's  Law  Diet. ;  2  Burrill's  Law  Diet ;  1  GrecTileaf  Ev.,  §§  1,  307,  308 ; 
2  Daniel  Chy.  Prac.,  lOOn,  1030.)  The  distinetion  is  not  between  tes- 
timony and  evidence,  but  between  testimony  and  documentary  evidence. 
2d.  From  the  context.  The  entire  act,  except  the  first  and  second  sec- 
tions, refers  exelusively  to  the  examination  of  wituesbcs.  The  eighth 
secliou  provides  for  the  production  of  documentary  evidence  in  conneo-. 
tion  witik  the  testimony  -of  witnesses.  Examples  of  this  may  be  found 
on  pages  53  and  59  of  the  printed  testimony.  So,  too,  under  the  act 
of  January  23, 1798,  of  which  the  statute  of  1851  is  but  almost  a  literal 
transcript^  the  Honse,  by  resolution  on  the  5th  of  the  June  followin^^ 
provided  for  ihe  introduction  of  documentary  evidence  during  that  Con- 
gress, as  a  matter  not  included  within  the  law. — (Journal,  page  323 ;  and 
Gont  Elec,  10.)  3.  I^rom  the  object  of  fhf>  act.  Judge  Strong,  the  au- 
thor, or  at  least  reporter  of  the  biU,  said,  during  the  debate  upon  it : 
testimony  is  wholly  ih(tt  of  w{tnes8es."^{Cong.  Globe,  1S50-'51, 
pasje  109.)  4.  B^j  analogy  to  the  chanr.cri/  prarfice.  There,  rillhoiujrh 
no  testimony  can  be  taken  after  "publication,"  yet  docutneuuiry  evi- 
dence, even  wlien  a  witness  is  to  be  examined  along  with  it,  may  be 
introduced  at  the  hearing. 
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CTpon  the  precedents  in  Congress,  since  the  law  and  prior  to  the 
present  session,  the  question  is  plain.  In  onl^  two  cases  has  the  "ab- 
stract" been  procorcd  or  taken  within  the  sixty  days.  In  one  case  it 
vfa»  before  the  sen'ice  of  the  answer.  Tn  five,  including  Archer  vs. 
JUeOt  it  waa  months  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited 
for  "  taking  testimony.''  In  one  of  these  five,  Clarke  vs.  Ifall,  no  notice 
of  contest  was  served,  other  than  the  memorial  of  the  contestant^  nearly 
eighteen  months  after  the  election;  yet. the  committee  of  the  last  Con- 
ogress  received  and  considered  the  documentary  evidence  procnrcd  in 
the  cases.  Sr>,  too,  in  another,  Mi/liken  vs.  Ji'uller,  the  notice  wrus  not 
served  till  nc.ir  tliirreon  montlis  after  llift  plection ;  yet  the  same  kind  of 
evidence  w;i8  received  auJ  acted  upon  Ly  tlie  pame  committee.  And 
in  the  contested  election  for  sheriff  in  one  of  the  counties  of  this  same 
third  district,  in  1856<-'57,  the  book  of  returns  was  brought  into  court 
and  received  on  the  .third  day  of  the  hearing,  althongh  the  time  for 

taking  testimony"  had  expired  more  than  two  montlis  previously. 
And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  returned  member  himself  evidently  bo 
construed  the  law  as  to  admit  of  the  production  of  documentary  evi- 
dence at  any  time ;  for,  although  in  bis  answer  he  claims  under  the 
governor^  ccrfificatey  be  did  not  put  it  in  evidence  during  the  time 
lirrn^  1.  and  in  the  answer  expressly  proposes  to  confine  his  proof  du- 
ring that  period  to  mattery  provable  by  witnesses. 

If  this  "  abstract"  coul^  be  cst^iblisliod  only  witnesses,  then  tliere 
might  be  more  plausibility  in  the  objection.  But  coniini^  authentica- 
ted by  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  it  proves  itself  upon  produo> 
tion.---{l  Greenl  Ev.,  f§  4,  479,  489  ;  4  J  )ai.  Rep.,  416.) 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  proper  poison,  and  is  authorized  to 
make  the  copy  liere  produced. — (Swan's  Statutes  of  Ohio,  345,  §§  36, 
91,  38,  39;  867,  §  1 ;  and  361,  §  1.) 

Y.^Ab  to  THK  ADHI8SIBILITT  OF  XVIOmOS  OALUD  ''hKABSAT." 

The  importance  of  the  question  in  all  cases,  but  especially  where  the 
election  is  by  ballot,  rather  than  its  bearing  upon  this  particular  con- 
test, demands  for  it  a  full  consideration. 

I  remark,  however,  1.  That  much  of  what  is  inchided  by  the  returned 
member's  counsel  witbiu  the  term,  i.s  not  hearsay,  but  original  evidence. 
2.  That  a  part  of  this  hearsay — for  example,  that  relating  to  residence 
—is  such  as  is  continually  received  by  courts  In  ordinary  litigation. — 
(5  Harris  &  J,,  9^ ;  2  Bing.,  104.)  Declarations  made  at  the  polls, 
whether  under  oath  or  not^.are  also  clearly  witiun  this  proposition  as 
part  of  the  m  sfetta,  3.  That  both  parties  ofier  the  same  kind  of  testi- 
11 
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mony  in  thk  r^ard.    4.  That  it  is  not  the  adequacy f  but  the  admisui' 
bUi^f,  of  the  evidence  which  is  in  question. 
But  to  the  main  point 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  qnestion  has  been  presented  in  legisla- 
tive bodies;  and  had  it  been  tested  hj  the  jmndples  and  precedents 
which  have  prevailed  there,  I  should  have  added  nothing  to  the  argu- 
ment heretofore  submitted.  It  has  not  been  so  argued,  lut  upon  rules 
and  precedents  known  onl^  to  forensic  courts,  yrhere  a  like  case  newer 
did  and  never  can  arise  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  jurisdiction.  I 
propose  to  meet  tho  argtimont,  Jirftf^  upon  tbis  very  jrround,  and  to  dis- 
cups  if  just  as  T  would  had  the  case  arisen  now  for  the  first  time  in  the 
usual  coui-se  of  litigation  in  a  court  of  common  law. 

All  evidence  to  be  admissible  must  be  relevant — that  is,  tend  to  prove 
or  disprove  the  issue.  All  relevant  evidence  is  prima  facie  admissible; 
its  r^ection  Ib  always  the  exception.  Thus,  ^vixtiuever  a  court  is  e<^ualiy 
divided,  the  objection  to  evidence  fails. 

Among  the  exceptions  is  a  class  denominated  '^beaisay/*  which  is  al- 
ways heard  in  the  ordinary  a£&irs  of  life,  but  which,  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings, is  rejected. 

Upon  this  rule  exdnding  hearsay  evidence,  the  returned  membei^s 
counsel  relies.  I  rest  upon  the  exceptions,  of  which  there  is  a  vast 
number;  none,  indeed,  of  course,  presenting  the  exact  question  here; 
but  this  is  solely  because  it.  never  arose  or  could  arise  in  ordinary  liti- 
gation. 

What  would  have  been  the  decision  had  it  so  arisen,  may  readily  be 
inferred  from  a  summary  of  the  numerous  cases  constituting  exceptions, 
adjudicated  in  a  lon^  series  of  years,  as  each  several  exigency  arose. 

These  exceptions  are  founded  primarily  upon  the  doctrine  that  "  all 
rules  of  evidence  are  adopted  for  practical  purposes  in  the  administxar 
tion  of  justice,  and  niust  be  so  applied  as  to  promote  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  de8igned.'*'^(l  Greenl^f  Ev.,  g  88.) 

Hearsay  consists  BtricUy  of  the  declarations  of  persons  not  parties  to 
the  controversy.  Admissions  by  the  parties  are  ivhsHtuHonary  evidence^ 
—{Rid.,  §  169.) 

Now,  assuming,  what  is  not  true  in  any  legal  sense,  that  the  parties 
to  this  controverted  election  are  the  returned  member  and  myself, -no 

others  having  an  interest  in  it,  T  proceed  to  oonfider  the  exception?*, 
beir<i:ing-  no-nin  that  it  be  remembered  that  1  apply  and  aigue  from  them 
solely  by  analogy. 

Some  of  them  are  regarded  by  Greenleaf  rather  as  original  evidence, 
though  usually  treated  as  hearsay.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  distino 
guish  between  them. 

In  actions  for  uiahdous  prosecution,  and  in  cases  of  agency  and 
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trusts,  the  information  upon  wiiich  the  party  acted,  though  from  third 
persons,  is  admiasible.  So,  also,  are  letters  and  oonTersations  of  strau* 
gers  to  the  record,  where  sanity  is  the  question.  And  evid^ce  of  gen- 
eral reputation,  reputed  ownership,  public  riimor,  general  notoriety,  is 
considered  within  the  exceptions. — {Ibid,f  §  101.)  Expressions  of  bodily 
or  mental  feeling  are  admitted,  and  it  is  left  to  the  conrt  or  jury  to  de- 
tennine  whether  they  were  real  or  feigned.  Thus,  in  trial  for  criminal 
intercourse,  the  oorrespondence  and  conTersations  of  the  husband  and 
wife  with  third  persons  are  rec^ved.  So,  ako^  are  representations  by  a 
uck  person,  of  the  nature,  symptoms  and  effects  of  his  ma\sAj,-^{Iiid.f 
§  102.)  And  not  only  is  jE^^neral  repute  in  a  f-nnily  receivable  in  aU 
questions  %i  pedigree,  including,  also,  birth,  inarnage  and  death,  but 
the  declarations  of  a  singjlc  moniber  of  the  family  are  admitted ;  and 
more  than  this,  even  hear  sat/  upon  krnrmy.  Thus  the  declarations  of  a 
deceased  lady,  as  to  the  doclarations  made  to  her  bv  her  husband,  were 
received  in  Dae  vb.  Randall^  2  M.  &  P.,  20 ;  and  see  also  2  Euss.  & 
My.,  165 ;  Bull  N.  P.,  295 ;  1  Pet  Bep.,  328,  387. 

Inscriptions  upon  rings,  &mily  portraits,  tomb-stones,  and  other  Aine- 
real  monuments,  and  charts  of  pedigree,  are  also  admitted,  and  some  of 
them  proTable  even  by  eopm;  courts  acting  hen  upon  the  common 
sense  principle,  that  when  a  fact  eannot  be  proved  in  one  vay,  it  may 
be  proyed  in  another. — {IbitLj  §  105.) 

Again;  entri^  la  many  cases,  made  by  tliir  l  persons  are  evidence 
of  the  &et8  set  down  in  the  entry ;  and  this,  whether  made  in  the 
conrse  of  official  or  professional  employment,  or  a<?  merr  private  memo- 
randa And  (Treenleaf  lays  it  down  broadly  that,  '*  generally  contem- 
porane'  us  entries  made  by  third  persons  in  their  own  books,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  the  matter  being  witbin  the  peculiar  knowl- 
edge of  th.e  party  making  the  entry,  and  there  being  no  apparent  or 
particular  motive  to  pervert  the  fact,  are  received  as  oriffinal  evidence,** 
and  this  though  the  party  be  living  and  present  as  a  witness,  and  not 
himself  remembering  the  fact — {Ibid.^  §  110«) 

Again :  in  matters  of  public  interest,  though  confined  to  a  particular 
district,  parish,  or  neighborhood,  the  decbirations  of  persons  not  parties 
to  the  suit  are  rec«vable  in  evidence,  upon  the  principle  that  they  are 
the  natural  efiusions  of  a  party  who  must  know  the  truth,  and  who 
speaks  upon  an  occasion  when  his  mind  stands  in  an  even  position, 
without  any  temptation  to  exceed  or  M  short  of  the  trutL" — ^Lotd 
Eldon,  13  Vesey,  514.) 

In  questions  of  boundary,  therefore,  hearsay  is  admitted.  The  lan- 
guage of  Chief  Justice  Henderson,  of  North  Carolina,  in  Sasser  vs. 
Mfrrinff,  (3  Dever.  Law  Rep..  340,)  is  strong  and  pertinent  here :  "We 
have,  in  questions  of  boundary,  giveu  to  the  t^iugle  declaration  of  a  de- 
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ceased  individual,  as  to  a  line  or  conuT,  the  weii^ht  of  common  reputa- 
tion, and  penintted  mch  deciajratioiis  to  be  proven,  under  the  rule  tliat, 
in  questions  of  boundary,  hearsay  is  evidence.  *•••♦•♦ 
From  necessity,  we  have  in  this  instance  sacrificed  the  principles  upon 
whioli  the  rales  of  evidence  are  founded."  The  same  doctrine  is  held 
in  Now  Hampfihire,  Connecticut,  Pennsjlyama,  Sontln  CSaiotina,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee. — (1  QreenL  Ev.,  §  145,  note  1.) 

A  very  large  class  of  exceptions  is^nduded  under  the  head  of  deelaro' 
thm  against  interestf  made  by  strangers  to  the  litigation,  l^ey  are  ad- 
niitted  when  it  is  shown  that  the  declarant  is  dead,  and  therefore  caanoji 
qpeak;  that  he  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  that 
the  declarations  were  at  variance  with  his  interest  "When  these  cir> 
cumstances  concur,"  says  Greenleaf  (§147),  "  the  evidence  is  received, 
leaving  its  weight  and  value  to  be  determined  hy  other  considerationf;." 
This  exception  extends  to  declarations  of  any  kind,  wliether  oral  or  in 
writing  (Ibid.,  §150);  it  includes  witliiii  it  other  statements,  made  at 
the  snme  time,  thontrh  not  against  interest,  (§  152  ;)  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  declarant,  if  living,  should  have  been  competent  (or  compella- 
ble) to  testify  to  the  &cts,  since  it  is  regarded  as  a  confisgsimf  §  15'd  ;  it 
extends  in  &Yor  of  the  successor,  or  party  in  the  same  interest,  of  a>de- 
ceased  rector  or  vicar,  or  corporation  aggregate,  (§  155 ;)  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  fact  should  have  been  stated  on  the  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  dedarant,  nor  is  it  material  whether  it  is  provable  by  other 
testimony,  (§153.) 

Dying  declarations  also  are  receivable ;  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
being  deemed  to  stand  in  the  place  of  an  oath  and  cross-examination. 

Acrain  !  where  other  proof  is  made  that  a  voter  cast  his  ballot  for  a 
partii  ular  eandidate,  th^  is  another  technical  but  well  settled  rule 
under  which  Ms  declarations  are  receivable  as  arrainst  that  candidate. 
The  office,  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  1  am  now  treating  it,  being 
one  of  profit  as  well  as  trust  in  a  legal  sense,  is  an  individual  right ;  it 
is,  in  some  sense,  individual  property,  but  a  right  or  property  derived 
from  those  who  voted  at  the  election.  The  returned  member  claims 
under  each  and  eveiy  one  who  voted  for  him ;  and  the  contestanty  in 
like  manner,  under  those  who  voted  for  him.  Hence  the  declarations 
of  eveiy  voter  are  admissible  against  the  party  for  whom  he  voted,  since 
the  r^ht  of  the  party  to  the  office  depends  upon  the  right  of  the  voter 
to  confer  it.— (3  John.  B.,  449  ;  1  GreenL  Ev.,  §  180.) 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  declarations — ^those  made  by  bankrupts 
— which  are  admitted  t»  favor  of  the  assignees  against  creditors.  A 
strong  ca^e  is  Ridley  et  al  vs.  Oydfi,  (9  Bing.  Kep.,  349,)  where  declaiar 
tiorts  made  by  White,  the  bankrnp'.  not  a  party  to  the  record  or  in  in- 
terest^ a  month  after  the  act  of  banicniptcyy  and  without  any  intervuung 
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circupastances  to  cujiiicct  theiii  with  it^  were  jet  received  by  tiie  Etiglisli 
oommon  pleas  in  CHef  Justice  lindal,  Park,  and  iiosanquct  con- 
earring.  The  chief  justice  said:  '*To  shut  out  this  conversatioD,  would 
be  to  allot  oat  the  best  evidence  in  the  cause and  Park,  J.  adhei^  to 
his  decision  in  BaiBton  vs,  Htxighj  (2  Bing.,  104,)  where  he  had  said : 
»I  am  satisfied  that  declarations  made  daring  departure  and  absence, 
are  admissible  in  evidence  to  show  the  motive  of  the  departure.  It  is 
impossible  to  tie  down  to  time  the  rule  as  to  declaration^^ ;  we  must 
judge  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case" — (And  see  1  Bing.,  680 
1  Index  to  Eni;.  C.  L.  Reports,  "  Eviden<?e.") 

So,  also,  in  settlement  cases,  declarations  by  parishioners  ixa  to  mat>- 
ters  of  residence  are  held  admissible  in  evidence,  and  that,  too,  without 
callin*^  the  party,  tliough  within  the  reach  ot'  process. — (1  M.  and  S.^ 
637  ;  and  see  especially  the  Kitig  vs.  ItdwhitauU  of  Jlwrdwick^  11  East 
liep.,  588.) 

Other  examples,  many  in  number,  might  be  added;  but  enough  have 
been  summed  up  to  show  how  often  and  in  what  a  variety  of  cases 
courts,  even  of  common  law,  have  set  aside  the  rule  excluding  hean>ay. 

It  was  to  establish  this  proposition,  and  not  because  they  are  direct 
precedents  or  cases  in  point,  for  of  such  there  are  none  in  ^'  the  boobs," 
that  I  have  cited  these  examples,  reasoning  from  them  by  analogy. 

But  the  conditions  of  the  exception,  admitting  dedarations  by  third 
persons  against  their  interest,  do^  in  the  reasoning  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  clearly  include  the  testimony  objected  to  in  this  case. 

1.  The  declarant  must  have  competent  knowled^xe  of  the  facts,  other- 
wise he  hag  ns  right  to  speak.  This  condition  is  fulfill''  !  here.  2.  He 
must  be  dead.  Why?  Because,  if  alive,  he  ought  to  speak.  But  in 
this  case  he  ba^*  a  constitutional  right  to  be  silent,  and  cannot  be  com- 
palled  to  speak,  eilher,  iirist,  as  to  his  vote,  since  it  is  by  ballot;  or  sec- 
ond, as  to  his  qualifications,  since  he  might  subject  himself  to  a  criminal 
prosecution.  8.  The  declarations  must  hare  been  at  variance  with  hia 
interest.  Now,  it  is  true  that  in  courts,  by  analogy  to  the  now  gener- 
ally exploded  rule  disqualifying  witness  because  of  Interest  in  the  8uit» 
the  interest  in  cases  within  this  exception  must  usually  be  pecuniaiy, 
although  Greenleaf  seems  to  recognize  also  that  danger  of  punishment 
may  be  a  titling  element  in  it — (§  150, note;  and  see  24  £.  G.  L. Kep., 
467.)  But  upon  what  principle  of  human  nature  is  this  condition  of 
the  rule  founded  ?  That  all  mm  arfi  eafjer  to  increase  and  slow  to  dimin- 
ish their  estate.  And  yel  how  much  more  eager  are  they  to  retain  their 
political  rights  and  personal  libertv.  Now,  in  the  testimony,  here  are 
two  c]a.^ist;s  of  declarations:  first,  its  to  the  qualilications ;  second,  as  to 
the  person  for  whom  the  declarant  voted.  The  latter  are  not  within 
the  rule  unless  made  at  the  same  time  'd&  tlic  former.    The  former  are 
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within  it;  and  this  for  two  reasons:  1.' Whether  made  before  or  after 
the  election,  they  equally  are  admissible  against  liim  in  a  criminal  pros- 
ecutiou  for  illegal  voting,  which  in  Ohio,  is  a  penitentiary  offence.  2. 
If  hefcre  the  election,  they  also  subject  the  de^jlarant  to  danger  of  lose 
of  Mb  vote,  nnce,  by  statute  in  Ohio,  witnesses  may  be  examined  at  the 
pollsi  and  ihos  the  deolaratton  of  the  party  bo  there  given  in  evidence 
against  his  right  to  vote. 

Here^  then,  is  the  highest  interest  of  the  voter  against  the  declaration 
— loos  of  liberty,  infamous  punishment,  loss  of  suffirage.  Shall  one  pen-^ 
nywprth  of  pecuniary  interest  suffice  to  render  the  declaration  admissi- 
ble; and  yet  these  momentous  considerations,  involving  the  most 
valuable  ri^ts  of  the  citizen,  be  reckoned  but  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance  ? 

But  whether  within  the  special  conditions  of  the  ext.-eption  or  not, 
these  declai"atioiis,  both  as  to  qualifications  and  vote,  but  particularly 
the  former,  are  emphatically  witliin  the  broad  principle  upon  which  the 
exception  itself  is  founded  What  is  it?  "  The  extreme  improbahiity 
cf  (heir  falHhood:'^{\  Greenleaf  Ev.,  §148.)  And  this  improbability^ 
says  the  author,  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  always 
competent  for  the  party  against  whom  such  declarations  are  adduced  to 
point  out  any  tinister  moHve  for  making  them."  "It  is  trae^''  he  adds, 
"  ihat  the  ordinary  and  highest  tests  of  the  fidelity,  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness of  judicial  evidoice  are  here  wanting ;  but  their  place  is  in 
some  measure  supplied  by  the  circumstances  of  the  declarnnt;  and  the 
inconveniencies  resulting  from  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence  having  such 
guaranties  for  its  accuracy  in  fart,  and  for  its  freedem  fi-om  Jft-aud,  are 
deemed  muck  greater,  in  general,  than  any  which  would  prol)ably  be 
experienced  from  ilb  adniission."  For  similar  reasoiL^,  doubtless,  it  was 
that  in  Powell  vs.  Harter^  (24  E.  C.  L.  Kep.,  407,)  an  action  for  Ubel 
upon  a  charge  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  have  been 
stolen,  upon  justification  pleaded,  the  court  allowed  the  declarations  of 
tiie  alleged  thief  to  be  ^v^  in  evidence  by  the  defendant  to  prove  that 
he  (the  thief)  had  stolen  the  goods  received  by  the  phdnti£  And  see 
also  Dot  S  bavy  vs.  Haddooy  (3  Doug.  Rep.,  310.) 

There  is  yet  another  principle  recognized  by  the  cottimon  law,  upon 
which  the  declarations  here  objected  to  are  admissible — mcffssity.  On 
this  principle,  in  part,  some  of  the  hearsay  which  I  have  already  con- 
udered,  is  admitted  to  prevent  a  fdlui^  of  justice.  In  like  manner  the 
testimony  of  the  wife  in  proceedings  to  keep  the  peace,  or  for  assault 
and  battery  upon  h(!rself,  instituted  by  her  against  the  husl»and,  is  re- 
ceived, and  thus  one  of  the  earliest,  firmest,  and  most  sacred  rules  of 
evidence — a  rule  not  even  yet  swept  away  by  the  relentless  hand  of  mod- 
em reform — ^is  so  ixs  relaxed.   Bo,  also,  the  contents  of  a  trunk  lost  by  a 
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common  catnter  maj  be  prored  hj  tike  owner. — (1  Greenleaf  Rep.,  2*1.) 
And  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  the  Vfifs  of  the  owner  is  received  as  a 
competent  witness  for  that  purpose.— (20  Ohio  Rep.,  3l8 ;  8  Serg.  & 
Watts,  969  ;  8  Barr,  351.)  In  njany  other  cases,  also,  upon  this  princi- 
ple of  necessity,  persons  excluded  hy  the  general  rules  of  evidence  are 
jet  admitted  to  testifjr. 

Apply  the  principle  her^  sod,  first,  as  to  declarations  concerning  dis- 
qualificationsL 

Upon  ttis  point  it  is  enongli  to  say  that,  besides  tbe  difficulty,  sufB- 
ciently  great  just  after  an  election,  and  increasinpr  coiitinuaUy  the  longer 
tlie  delay  in  taking  the  testimony,  of  secnring  the  attciidance  of  voters 
chaUeiigcd  ;us  illegal,  none  of  them  of  apy  class  can  be  compelled  to 
testify,  even  if  present  and  on  oath,  as  to  their  Jisfjualltication,  because 
they  miglit  thereby  criiiiiiiaie  thenisulvcs.  Thk  protection  extends  to 
emy  question  the  answer  to  which  might  tend  to  convict  them  of 
having  voted  ill^aUy. 

To  exclude  the  declarations  of  voters  in  any  case  would,  therefore, 
tend'  greatly  to  embarrass  the  rights  of  both  parties  and  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

2.  This  necessity  applies  with  especial  force  to  the  declarations  of  the 
voter  as  to  the  person  for  whom  ho  voted;  because  that  is  a  fact  which 
he  cannot  be  compelled  to  disclose  where  the  election  is  by  ballot. 
Hus  has  been  repeatedly  decided.  I  refer  especially  to  Easim  r%  SeoUy 
1816,  Cont.  Elects.,  273,276;  the  Broad  Seal  case,  1840;  Fairlee  vs. 
Runk,  1845-46  ;  MoT,roe  vs.  Jackson,  1847-48  ;  and  the  case  of  R. 
jfCneaSy  district  attorney,  wliose  election  was  contested  in  1851,  on  behalf 
of  William  B.  Reed^  ia  One  of  the  jiidieial  conrts  of  Philadelphia. 

This,  then,  is  a  constitntional  rirrht  of  the  voter;  bat  there  is  also  an- 
other high  coustilutional  right,  pi-ruunins;  not  to  one  man  only,  but  to 
thousands — the  right  to  see  that  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  eleclive 
franchise  shall  be  preserved  by  a  contest  before  the  appropriate  tnbunaL 
It  is  a  private  right ;  it  is  much  more  a  public  right  And  of  wha£ 
value  is  the  vote  by  ballot,  if  the  pnnty  of  the  ballot-box  be  not  made 
sure? 

How,  then,  shall  these  two  conflicting  rights  both  be  muntunedl 
Only  by  permitting  the  voter  to  withhold  his  own  testimony,  and  allow- 
ing  the  &et  in  dispute  to  be  established  by  other  proof. 

It  hm,  indeed,  been  doubted  whether  the  constitutional  light  of  secret 
ballot  be  not  infringed  by  admitting  any  tesHmony  to  prove  the  &ct.  So 
it  would  seem  to  hav^  been  held  l)y  the  Committee  of  Elections,  in 
Easton  V8.  Scott ;  but  the  House,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  after 
a  long  debate,  in  which  the  contrary  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  main- 
tained by  Randolph,  Webster  and  Galhonn,  recommitted  the  report, 
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with  instiuptions  to  ooDsider  the  testunony  presented  hy  the  parties 
upon  that  point.  ^  Aud  see  Olero  va.  GallegoSf  ut  supra. 

The  same  objection  was  uiged  also  in  the  Philadelpbia  contested  oleo- 
tion  of  I851f  just  dted ;  and,  in  deciding  it^  Jadge  King  said :  ^  What 
is  the  object  heief  It  is  important  to  pr^e  how  a  given  individnal 
voted.  How  is  it  to  be  proved  ?  First,  undoubtedly,  if  he  chooses  to 
waive  the  protection  given  by  the  constitution  he  may  state  it  himself 
But  snpposbg  it  became  of  vital  importance  to  prove  how  he  voted, 
cannot  that  be  established  by  clear  and  satis&ctory  testimony  t  He  may 
have  an  interest  in  protecting  his  ballot ;  another  may  have  an  interest 
in  showing  what  that  ballot  was.  We  are  to  preserve  his  rights  by  pro- 
tecting biin  in  the  secrecy  th<>  law  contemplates;  hut  wo  are  equally 
bound  to  serve  the  fjeneral  cummnnity,  or  the  individual,  by  enabling 
him  to  jirovc  it.  W'htire  we  resort  to  other  testimony  than  the  jiarty 
himself  we  go  upon  ihe  principle  of  obtaining  the  best  testimony  the  n^* 
tnro  of  the  ca.se  will  admit  ♦  •  •  »  • 

In  adopting  this  course,  I  don't  understand  myself  as  inlVinging  upon  the 
right  of  the  citizen  or  the  security  of  the  secret  ballot." — (i^epori,  p.  17.) 

It  has  always  been  conceded,  however,sthat  the  voter  may  wiiive  his 
I'ight  and  give  evidence ;  but  surely,  if  his  own  voluntary  testimony  can 
be  received  becanse  it  is  a  waiver  of  his  rights  the  next  best  and  least  ob- 
jectionable testimony,  and  upon  the  same  principle,  is  his  declarations. 
And  I  here  remark,  also,  that  11^  as  is  claimed,  all  evidence  except  his 
own,  which  cannot  be  compelled,  is  secondttryf  then,  a^;  tliere  are  uo  de- 
grees in  secondary  evidence,  why,  I  ask,  may  not  his  declarations  be 
received  ? 

And  at  this  point  T  quote  also  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the 
case  of  Lewis  C  Oarsthy,  district  attom<'y,  wliose  election  was  contested 
in  Pbiladelphiu,  in  1857.  Objeclion  was  made  to  certain  evidence  upon 
the  grouud  that  it  "amounted  to  nofhhio  m<*re  than  hcarmy'^  and  that 
^to  admit  the  evidence  of  the  witness  would  tend  to  allow  hiui  prove 
udmissions  of  parti(>s  who  might  have  been  legal  voters,  yet  subsequent  to 
the  election  might  have  declared^  from  motives  better  known  to  them- 
selves, that  they  did  not  vote  at  all,  or  were  not  qualified  voters.' 
JimoB  Thoi^pson,  overruling  the  objection,  said,  that  the  question  was 
very  simple — ^that  to  comply  with  the  notions  of  counsel  would  be  to 
require  of  the  contestants  an  absolute  impossibility.  It  is  alleged  by  the 
contestants  that  fraudulent  votes  were  polled ;  and  it  Is  contended  that 
the  fact  can  be  shown  in  no  other  way  than  by  proving  it  by  the  persons 
themselves  who  perpetrated  the  fraud.  Now,  to  compel  them  to  prove 
this  by  them  would  ^fectually  put  a  stop  to  the  investigation.  But  the 
law  doe^  no  such  thing." — {Report,  p.  33.) 

If  it  be  said  that  the  voter  ought  himself  to  be  first  summoned,  so 
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that  it  may  be  seen  whether  ho  will  nut  waive  his  privilege  to  be  silent, 
I  answer,  lhat  wherever  a  witness  cannot  be  compelled  to  testify,  the 
party  is  under  no  obligation  to  eaU  him.  It  was  expressly  so  decided 
by  iJie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  BeybumU  case ;  6  Peters 
Hep.,  852, 367.  Judob  Thompson,  deUvering  the  unanimous  ophiion  of 
the  court,  said :  "  A  subpcena  to  compel  attendance  as  a  witness  would 
have  availed  nothing,  and  the  law  does  not  require  the  performance  of 
an  act  perfectly  nugatory.  But  suppose  Chase  (the  witness)  had  been 
within  reach  of  a  subpoena,  and  had  actually  attended  the  court,  he 
could  not  have  been  compelled  to  produce  the  commission,  and  thereby 
furnish  evidence  against  himself." 

The  same  doctrine  prevails  in  settlement  rn^r?  n]m,  wliere  it  Is  held 
"not  nece^j^nry  first  to  rail  the  inhabilunl  (of  ihr  parish)  and  show 
that  be  refused  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  admit  his  declarations;"  1 
M.  !fe  a,  G-37 ;  10  East.,  395;  GrecnI.  Ev..  §  153,  lV5. 

So  far  I  have  arirned  this  case  as  1  wmiM  huvr  argued  had  it  arisen 
for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  ordinary  litigatioii  in  a  court  of  com- 
mon law,  the  only  parties  to  it  being  the  returned  member  and  mysell 
Even  there,  with  great  confidence,  I  aflSrm  that  the  evidence  would  be 
recdved  as  a  new  application  merely  of  very  ancient  doctrines. 

But  I  now  submit  that  this  question  is  not  to  be  decided  upon  the 
strict  common  law  rules  of  eviden<^  applied  in  private  litigation ;  that 
the  real  parties  in  this  contest  are  the  people,  or  certainly  the  electors 
of  the  district ;  and  that  the  parliamentary,  congressional,  and  legislative 
precedents  for  a  great  number  of  years,  are  dear  and  uniform  in  favor 
of  the  admissibility  of  this  evidence.  All  this,  however,  I  leave  upon  the 
oral  and  written  arguments  heretofore  submitted  upon  this  subject  to 
the  committee. 


6PEB0H  ON  THE  OHIO  CONTESTED  ELECTIOlSr, 

In  tJie  Home  of  BepreaentoHveif  May  22,  1808. 

Mr.  Speaker  :  Unused  to  this  presence,  and  limited  by  your  rules  to 
one  hour,  I  beg,  as  a  special  indulgence  from  members  of  this  House, 
the  liberty  to  proceed  without  those  interruptions  which  cueetom  seems 

to  approve  in  ordinary  debate.  When  tho  time  allotted  me  shall  have 
expired,  I  will  readily, and  with  pleasure  reply  to  such  interrojratories 
aa,  in  that  same  spirit  of  eourtesy  and  candor  which  haa  generally  h>oe7i 
extended  to  me  here  throughout  this  investigation,  may  consistently  with 
your  rules  be  propounded  by  any  member  of  the  House. 
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I  appear  in  this  fbmm  to^ay*  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Represebtative  of 


name  and  in  their  behalf  alone ;  and  tmst  that,  without  suspicion  of 
oflfectation,  but'  solely  for  convenience  and  to  avoid  continual  personal 
allnsion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  myself  iti  the  third  person  and 
as  the  contestant  in  this  controyersy,  and  to  speak  as  one  having  no  indi^ 
▼idual  interest  in  it. 

Within  the  lime  limited  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss,  in  a  manner  sat- 
isfactory to  any  one,  either  the  facts  or  tlie  question  involved  in  tliis 
controverted  election.  The  facts,  indeed,  I  do  not  propose  to  consider 
at  all.  They  liave  been  found  fully  in  the  report  of  the  gentleman  li:om 
Mississippi,  (Mr.  Lauab.)  If  any  member  of  the  Hoitee  be  not  satisfied 
with  that  finding,  it  is  his  ligbt^  as  it  is  also  his  daty,  to  investigate  them 
for  himself;  but,  till  called  in  question,  I  shall  assume  them  precisel^as 
found  in  that  report 

Resolved,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  .confine  myself  wholly  to  those  matters 
which  appear  in  the  papers,  testimony,  and  reports  in  llie  case,  and 
which  are  essential  to  iU  just  deci^on,  and  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  what> 
ever  lies  outside  of  these  limits,  and  Is  not  pertinent  to  the  i  ^  ^e  in  the 
cause,  I  propose,  briefly,  mid  imperfectly  of  course,  within  the  time  al- 
lowed, to  speak  to  two  points  malnlv,  which  are  presented  for  tbe  'jwlcf' 
ment  of  the  House.  ,  And  1  select  tl'esc  because,  upon  the  face  of  the 
adverse  reports,  if  tilher  of  (hem  be  resolved  in  £svor  of  the  contestant, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  seat  Ixere  in  controvei'sy. 

The  first  of  these  points^relates  to  the  admUuhirUy  of  testimony  afiectr 
ing  a  number  of  votes,  sufficient,  ev^  upon  the  showing  of  those  re- 
ports, not  only  to  turn  the  sc'ale  against  the  returned  member,  but  to 
elect  the  contestant  I  refer  to  the  dsolakatiorb  or  admissions  by  vo- 
ters  as  to  their  qualifications,  and  as  to  the  candidate  for  whom  they 
voted.  Many  of  the  votes  here  controverted,  some  upon  both  sides,  de- 
pend in  whole  or  in  part  upon  testimony  of  this  character.  In  a  laige 
'majority  of  cases  indeed  where  it  is  ollercd,  there  is  other  and  corrobo- 
rating  proof.  But  twelve  votes  on  part  of  the  contestant  depend  solely 
upon  this  sort  of  testimony ;  and  of  these  nine  only  are  allowed,  in  the 
report,  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lamar)  : — wbicb  report 
finds  also  a  D:iajority  in  favor  of  the  contestant,  ivlthout  t/iese  nine,  and 
upon  what  is  regarded  as  clear  and  satis/actorj/  proof.  The  adverse  re- 
ports reject  all  these  twelve  votes,  as  also  many  others — in  all  to  the 
number  of  more  than  thirty — where  these  declarations  are  oiiered 
along  with  direct  or  circumstantial  proo£  But  upon  the  &ce  of  these 
reports,  if  this  evidence  be  aduuasible,  the  contestant  is  entitled  to  the 
lest 
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It  IB  the  misfortune,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  American  legidatire  aaBem- 
bliesy  that,  composed  almost  wholly  of  lawyeA,  every  q[aestioii,  even  the 
gravest  problems  of  Governmeat  aad  public  policy,  are  aigned  as  upon 
special  demmrer,  and  tried  by  the  narrow  rules  of  a  common  law  juris' 
Action.  Certainly,  or,  the  skill  and  discipline  of  the  bar  are  avsdlable 
in  emy  departmctit  of  life,  and  nowhere  more  valuable  than  in  legisla- 
tion; but  they  ought  to  be  here  used  as  the  discipline  and  skill  of  the 
athlete  when  transferred  to  military  warfore ;  his  strength,  and  courage, 
and  powers  of  endurance  are  all  just  as  valuable  as  in  the  campus ;  but 
the  weapons,  the  strategy,  and  the  tactics  are  totally  changed.  A  cou- 
trovofted  eleetion  resembles,  indee<l,  a  trial  at  law,  far  mem'  than  f>rc]i- 
iiary  le;i;lslatiou ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  wide  dilTereneL',  as  I  shall  attempt 
by  and  by  to  establish ;  and  a  nn  >re  liberal  rule  is  to  be  adopted  in  its 
investigation.  But  the  first  and  uatmal  impulse  of  every  lawyer  hei'% 
fresh  from  the  dust  and  toil  of  forensic  courte,  is  to  test  every  question, 
eq)ecially  of  evidence,  by  the  mere  technical  rules  of  the  common-law 
jurisdiction  with  which  he  has,  every  day,  been  accustomed  to  deal  And 
Hius,  too,  a  civilian  would  in  like  manner  try  evexy  question  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Code  and  the  Pandects;  and  the  practitioner  at  Doctors 
Commons  by  the  Gregorian  Institutes  and  the  Clementine  constitutions^ 
and  finding  no  "  case  in  point,"  each  would  pronounce  judgment  accord- 
ingly. Sir,  thk  is  one  of  the  idols  of  the  cave,''  against  which  the 
greatest  of  philosophers  has  warned  us.  No  case  like  this  ever  has  arisen, 
or  ever  can  arise,  in  a  forensic  court,  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  or 
common-law  j urisdiction.  Vet  1  venture  to  affirm  that  it  would  not  be 
difBcolt.,  in  just  su(;h  a  case,  and  before  just  sucli  a  tribunal,  to  establifsh 
the  adniissibilitv  of  this  evidence.  Very  true,  sir,  hearsay  evidence — 
if,  indeed,  these  declarations  could  be  regarded  a$  hearsay  at  all — is  said 
not  to  be  admitted.  Certainly  this  is  the  general  rule ;  but  the  except 
tions  are  as  numerous  as  the  variety  and  the  exigencies  of  litigation ;  and 
every  day  for  centuries  has  brought  forth  some  modification  of  the  rule, 
or  some  new  application  of  the  multiplied  exceptions ;  and  it  is  a  ngnif- 
icant  &ct,  that  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pages  of  the  first  volume 
of  Greenleaf  upon  Evidence  are  devoted  to  these  exceptions  alone.  It 
is  no  new  thing,  therefore,  that  hearsay  or  declarations  should  be  received 
It  is  the  every-day  practice  of  your  courts  to  receive  and  act  upon  jnst 
such  evidence  in  the  most  important  trials,  not  of  property  or  liberty 
only,  but  of  life  also.  In  actions  for  malicious  prosecutions ;  in  cases  of 
agency  and  trusts:  in  criminal  conversation  ;  id  questions  of  sanity,  sick- 
ness, pcdirrree,  birth,  marriafre,  death,  boundary  ;  in  matters  of  public 
interest,  though  pcrtaitiing  Only  to  a  district,  pariah,  or  neighborbooil,  It 
is  rejTularly  received.  Inscriptions  on  family  portraits  and  funeral  muuu- 
menLii;  euLrmu  by  lLxtu  ptiibuu:);  dying  dvchiratioxis  i  declarations  by 
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bankrapts ;  dedanAions  in  settlement  caaes,  in  questions  of  residence^  or 
as  a  part  of  the  res  ffesi^e^  declarations  by  privies  in  law,  in  blood,  in 
estate;  declarations  against  interest;  and,  of  course,  admissions  and  con- 
fessions, are  aU  equally  admiaaible ;  and  whole  volumes  of  reports  and 
treatises  are  filled  with  them. 

So,  also,  upon  tlie  principle  of  necessity^  evidence  otherwise  inadmis- 
sible is  received.  Tlius,  besides  much  of  the  hearsay  to  which  I  have 
referred  the  testimony  of  the  wife  is,  in  certain  cases,  admitted  against 
tho  husband ;  and  the  owner  of  a  trunk,  and  in  some  States  the  wife  of 
the  owner,  is  received  as  a- witness  to  prove  the  contents  in  an  action 
against  a  commun  eai-rier.  So,  too,  in  many  otlier  cases,  patties  to  the 
record,  parties  in  interest,  and  others,  excluded  by  the  general  rules  of 
evidence,  arc  yet  {idmittcd  to  tcslify. 

Apply  the  principle  here,  and  tiie  declarations  of  a  voter,  both  as  to 
his  qualifications  and  his  vote,  are  clearly  admissible.  I  say  as  to  both; 
because  the  largest  class  of  voters  challenged  in  contests  from  States 
where,  as  in  Ohio,  there  is  neither  registry  nor  property  qualification  of 
any  kind— a  class  which,  in  this  very  case,  embraces  one  half  the  whole 
number  controverted — consists  of  mn-residents  of  the  State  or  county y 
sojourners  for  a  day,  or  "  pipe-layers"  if  yon  please,  colonized  for  the 
purposes  of  the  election,  and  who,  as  soon  as  their  mission  is  performed, 
leave  the  country  for  parts  unknown,  or  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
oflScer  appointed  to  talcc  the  testimony.  Bnt,  more  than  all  this,  neither 
these  sojourners,  nor  any  other  vuten-^,  whose  rights  an;  ealled  in  question, 
even  if  foreed  to  attend,  can  be  compelled  to  testify,  eitlier  as  to  their 
votes,  sinee  they  are  by  ballot,  or  their  qualifi(;atious,  becauiie  they  might 
thereby  subject  themselves  to  a  criminal  prosecution.  Both  these  exemp- 
tions aie  high  constitutional  riglits  in  Ohio,  which  no  tribunal  id  per- 
mitted to  disr^^ard.  The  former,  if  not  as  andient,  is  yet  just  as  sacred 
and  binding  as  the  latter;  since  the  very  object  of  the  secret  ballot,  i^bsi 
nngentlemanly  mode  of  election,  not  founded  certainly  in  the  highest 
notions  of  human  virtue  and  independence,  and  tending  still  less  to  foster 
and  develop  them,  is  to  enable  th&  elector  to  conceal  what  he  ought 
never  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow.  Nevertheless,  that  such  is  his 
right  has  been  repeatedly  adjudged.  Add  now  to  this  the  protection 
against  self-crimination,  by  any  compulsory  admission  or  confession,  and 
it  is  palpable  that,  without  just  such  evidence  as  is  here  offered,  there 
must,  for  the  most  part,  be  an  utter  failure  of  justice,  and  the  right  to 
purge  the  ballot-box  by  a  scrutiny  be  rendered  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
And  I  beg  to  repeat  here  to  the  House,  what  I  stated  to  the  committee, 
that  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  the  votere  themselves  was  proLuied — 
and  no  small  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  case  consists  of  it — it  w;is 
upon  a  tacit  or  express  pledge  or  underetandiiig,  not  binding,  cer- 
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tainljr,  but  volunteered,  nevertheless,  that  no  prosecutions  should  be  iii- 
stitated. 

Examples  sncli  as  I  have  referro'd  to,  might  be  multiplied  without  num- 
ber, and  the  proposition  clearly  established,  that  in  every  instance  where, 
in  a  given  dass  of  cases,  a  failure  of  justice  would  otherwise  probably 
oecur,  courts  even  of  common  law,  both  in  England  and  America,  have 
uniformly  departed  from  the  rule — ^itsel^  indeed  but  an  exception — 
which  excludes  hearsay;  and  thus  the  oath  and  cross^xamination  been 
obliged  to  yield  to  other  tests  of  veracity,  where  Justice  and  the  public 
in^rest  demand  it  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  common  law  cx- 
eludes  boftrsny  evidence.  It  once  excluded  all  who  had  an  interest  in 
tho  sTiit :  it  slmt  out  the  parties  to  the  record ;  and  in  other  rospocts  it 
was  lioimiKMl  in  ninl  circumscribed.  But  one  by  one,  all  tbcsc  limita- 
tions bave  been  abrotrnicil,  arid  tlic  wliolc  tendency  of  courts  and  legis- 
latures now  is  to  admit  ail  evideiice,  and  to  allow  the  court  or  jury  to 
jud^e  of  its  oredibiiky  and  its  sufficiency,  in  view  of  all  tbe  surrounding 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  But  in  an  argument  submitted  to 
the  committee  and  printed  with,  the  reports,  I  have  discussed  this  j^aii 
of  the  question  at  full  length,  and  sustained  the  proposition  by  numerous 
citations  from  the  highest  authorities ;  and  to  that  argument  I  respect- 
fully refer  the  House. 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  rules,  decisions,  and  course  of  reasoning 
from  them,  upon  which,  even  in  a  court  of  common  law,  the  ai^issibil- 
ity  of  the  declarations  l^cro  objected  to  might  be  maintained.  But  I 
propose  to  ascend  now  tu  higher  principles ;  to  a  more  liberal  tribunal 
and  more  enlarjTod  jurisdiction ;  to  a  forum  where  public  T'ii^'hfs  are  in- 
vestigated, ar)d  wberc  the  parties  are  the  people.  The  House,  in  rcspp'-t 
trO  contested  elections,  is,  as  one  of  the  earliest  writers  ujhmi  the  snl>jei;t 
has  observed,  "as  well  a  couueil  of  State,  and  court-  of  equity  and  dis- 
cretion, as  a  court  of  law  and  justice;"  and  applies,  therefore,  the  legal 
roles  of  evidence  rather  by  analogy  and  according  to  their  spirit,  than 
with  the  technical  strictness  of  the  ordinary  judicud  tribunals.  Very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Government — ^in  1^98— *Mr.  Smith,  of  SouUi 
Carolina,  an  able  lawyer  and  sound  statesman,  said,  in  a  contested  elec- 
tion, that — 

"The  House  had  been  told  that  AAEr^aj/ ^^s^unonjr  was  unworthy  of 
attention,  but  he  wished  to  remind  them  that  they  were  not,  like  a  court 
of  law,  restricted  to  proceed  upon  regular  proo^  and  not  go  beyond  the 
letter  of  it ;  the^f  wfire  entitled  to  hear  and  weiqh  every  thinrf  advanced,  and 
to  form  their  opinion  frotn  the  gmerai  convietim  wridng  upon  the  whoU 
circumstances.^' — CmU.  Electwm,  80. 

And  in  a  controverted  election  tried  in  Philadelphia  in  18.51,  under  a 
special  statute  of  Pennsylvania,  the  learned  judge  who  beard  the  case 
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said:  *^Tki9  m  a  great pMk  mguiry  ia.whicli  the  commimily  are  most 
deeply  mterested,  besrmg^  upon  and  affecting  rights,  and  the  exercise  of 
them  that  fie  at  ihe  bads  of  our  wifole  GoTetnment"  *  *  *  **It  Unota 
iuitf  hut  a  public  investigation;^  and  npou  that  ground,  his  coUeagac 
concurring,  he  set  aside  the  common>law  mle  upon  the  subject,  and  ad- 
mitted the  parties  to  the  record  to  testify.  And  this  same  distinction 
between  these  two  jurisdictions,  was  reco^iised  by  the  court  of  Queen's 
Bench  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

Such  a  tribunal^  then,  is  not  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  narrow  tech- 
nicalities of  the  common  law.  It  has  its  own  mrsus  curice,  its  practice 
and  its  precedents  J  and  where  these  are  silent,  it  a,soends  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  and  the  springs  of  human  conduct;  to  that  law 
which  is  "the  collected  wisdoDi  of  ages,  combining  the  principles  of  ori- 
ginal justice  with  the  bouudless  variety  of  human  affairs." 

And  who,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  parties  before  this  august  tribunal! 
Not.the  returned  member  and  myself.  No;  we, are  but  the  John  Doe 
and  Richard  BoiB  of  the  Record.  We  claim  only  on  demise  by  the 
people.  Every  elector  and  every  citizen,  nay,  each  inhabitant  of  the 
district,  certainly  every  voter  at  the  election  of  1856,  is  a  party.  They 
arc  the  constituency  who  are  here  demanding  representation  in  this  Hall. 
It  is  not  the  pal^  salary,  the  "  provoking  gold,"  nor  yet  the  honor,  high 
though  it  may  be,  of  a  seat  upon  this  floor,  to  one  or  the  other  of  us, 
that  gjvcs  value  and  moment  to  this  controversy.  It  i<?  becanse  the  rights 
of  a  hundred  thousand  people  are  concerned.  We  are  but  their  agents 
and  attorneys;  neither  of  us  is  the  only  or  real  party  in  interest;  but 
every  voter  and  all  the  voters  at  the  election  here  controverted  are  the 
true  parties  before  your  tribunal.  And  applying  now  even  the  ordinary 
principles  of  the  common  law  to  this  testimony,  every  voluntary  admit' 
Mon  or  GOff^essmi^  whether  as  to  qualification  or  as  to  vote,  by  any  one 
having  voted  at  that  election,  is  receivable  in  evidence.  The  proposition 
ia  too  dear  fSor  argument. 

Upon  what  principle,  then,  is  this  testimony  to  be  rejected  %  Because 
it  is  said  to  be  hearsay,  and  to  come  without  the  sanction  of  the  oatil 
dfuf  «ros»«niintn<tfM>R.  Sir,  however  valuable  or  necessary  these  tests 
may  be  in  mere  private  Judicial  investigations,  if  they  were  to  be  requ' "f  d 
in  the  ordinaiy  affairs  of  life,  neither  the  political,  social,  nor  busi- 
ness relations  of  the  world,  nor  even  individual  existence,  could  be  main- 
tained for  a  sinprle  day.  From  tlie  tirst  breath  we  draw  in  infancy  to 
the  last  moment  of  our  lives,  we  are  dependent  for  all,  except  what  lies 
witJiin  the  narrow  circle  of  our  owti  vision  or  experience,  upon  this  self- 
same hearsay  testimony.  The  whole  history  of  the  world,  froui  the  cre- 
ation down  to  the  events  of  yesterday,  is  founded  upon  it.  ^ost  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  sciences,  geography,  astronomy,  is  derived  from 
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it.  From  the  highest  and  most  momentous  transactions  of  government 
down  throngh  sncceasiTe  gradations  to  the  most  trivial  concerns  of  indi« 
▼idual  life  and  conduct,  we  are  acciistomed  to  act  upon  it  Do  70U  tell 
me  that  great  empires  and  States — ^Persia,  Greece,  Rome — ^rose,  flour- 
ished and  fell  hundreds  of  years  ago  I  that  historians,  philosophers,  states- 
men, artists,  potent  monarchs,  and  famous  poets,  lived  and  died  centuries 
since  f  How  do  you  know  it  f  Do  you  believe  in  the  Ck>pemican  system 
of  a-tr  >my,  and  teach  your  f  luid  that  the  earth  turns  upon  its  axis, 
and  revolves  round  the  sun  ?  How  do  you  know  that?  Do  you  tell  me 
that  many  thousand  miles  off  beyond  the  ocean  there  lies  a  vast  empire 
called  China,  with  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  people?  Have  you 
seen  it?  Did  you  Lear  it  sworn  to?  How  do  you  know  that  Washington 
lived,  or  that  the  Declaration  of  Indcpcndont  c  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
tinental Cotiirress,  or  that  tlic  siege  of  Yorktowti  occurred?  Has  some 
old  man  of  a  iiundred  years  told  you  I  and  did  you. stop  to  administer 
the  oath  and  subject  him  to  a  cross^xamination  t  Are  you  sure  to-day 
that  Napoleon  is  Emperor  of  Franco  ?  or  Victoria  Queen  of  Englaad'f 
Do  you  bdieve  that  rebeUion  exists  in  India!  or  that  the  Falmerston 
Mmistry  fell  the  other  day  from  power!  Sir,  in  all  these  things,  as  in 
that  which  pertains  to  the  world  to  come,  m  vmlk  by  faith  and  not  hy 
nght;  and  to  discard  and  cast  atade  whatsoever  does  not  come  to  us 
under  the  ordinary  sanctions  of  judicial  investigation,  is  to  banish  all 
books,  to  dry  up  all  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  to  arrest  ail  progress, 
to  subvert,  all  civilization,  and  to  degrade  mankind,  and  each  particular 
man,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  ignoraiioo  and  f^keptieism. 

Why,  ar,  the  very  existence  of  tliat  rule  of  the  common  law  which 
excludes  hearsay  is  proved  or  known  only  by  that  same  kind  of  evidence 
itself.  It  is  found  in  books  not  written  or  published  under  the  usual 
sanctions  of  forensic  courts.  It  is  traditionary — lex  non  wripta — and, 
like  a  custom,  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  its  validity  that,  in  theory  at 
least,  it  should  have  existed  Jrom  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  But  I  pursue  this  inquiry  no  further.  My 
purpose  has  been  solely  to  meet  and  repel  tiie  notion  that  this  testimony 
is  to  be  treated  only  with  contempt 

1  proceed  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  what  will,  no  do^bt,  be  regarded  by 
the  lawyers  of  the  House  as  of  much  more  importance — I  mean  the  par- 
liamentary and  conpressional  precedents  upon  this  subject.  Sir,  this  is 
noionger  an  open  question  in  England.  It  was  settled  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  just  as  I  claim  it.  It  was  the  ancient  practice  -it  is 
the  modern  practice.  On  a  single  shelf  in  your  library  are  twenty-six 
volumes  of  reports  and  treatises  on  election  cases  decided  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britun  during  that  long  period,  from  1699  to  11853,  pre- 
senting an  ahnost  unhrnkftn  acray  of  authorities  in  &vor  of  tiie  admissi- 
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bility  of  this  evidenoe.  B7  resolution  of  the  House  of  Oommous  in  the 
great  Grimsby  case,  in  tlie  fonner  year,  it  was  admit1«d ;  and  again  in 
the  Bedfordshire  case  in  1715,  by  a  vote  of  ninety«eight  to  sixty-six;  and 
yet  again  in  the  yorksliiro  case  in  1735,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
^bty-one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  the  petitioner  was  allowed  to 
gi^e  evidence  of  what  a  voter  confessed  of  his  having  no  freehold,  who, 
at  the  election,  had  sworn  that  he  had.  Subsequent  to  these  decisions 
a  new  mode  of  coudLictiTin;  pontostof]  elections  was  instituU'd  by  the 
Greuviile  act  of  177() — a  inodt'  eoniinued  substantially  till  to-day.  By 
that  act,  election  connnittees  arc  made  a  sort  of  judicial  .tribunal,  acting 
under  special  oath,  and  deciding  tiie  case  in  secict  and  by  ballot ;  but 
before  whom  counsel,  and  oftentimes  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  realm, 
are  heard.  Forty^ne  members  are  selected  by  lot ;  and  from  this  list, 
thus  chosen,  each  party  strikes  a  name  alternately  till  thirteen  remain. 
These  constitute^  the  committee,  and  a  separate  committee  b  selected  in 
each  case.  Regular  reports,  as  in  courts  of  conmion  law,  have  been 
preserved  of  the  decisions  of  these  committees.  I  select  cases  from  the 
earliest,  the  middle,  and  the  latest  of  these  reports.  From  the  Worcetter 
case,  decided  in  1776,  1  read  the  following: 

«« The  cotmsel  for  the  eitttng  members  objected,  in  the  beginning  of  the  cftose,  to 
the  admiMlon  of  evidence  to  prove  the  declaraiiom     voters  that  they  bsd  been 

bribed,"  [and,  therefore,  under  the  bribery  act,  forfeited  t!ie  risrht  of  suffrage.] 
*•  The  committee,  however,  admitted  such  evideace  us  against  the  voters  thcm- 

•dres,  «o  w  (9  wkkvX  their  voAs«,  but  not  as  against  the  sitting  members  so  as  to  dia> 
qnsUiy  them."— 3  Douf^  JSke.  Omta, 

Again,  from  the  Leominster  <^Me,  in  1796, 1  read  the  foUowing: 

*'  Frajicui  Weaver  waa  objected  to  by  the  sitting  member  as  having  received  paiiflh 
nUef  within  the  year  (and  thus,  as  being  a  pmgMr^  not  qnaUfled  to  vote) ;  and  John 
Gethio  was  called  to'  prove  a  coi^fluaton  of  Weaver  made  <tficr  the  election,  that  liia 
wife  had  been  Helieved  by  the  parish.  This  was  objected  to,  as  beinj?  subseqv^-nt  to 
the  election,  [it  being  thus  impliedly  conceded  Uiat  if  imdi^  bqfore,  it  would  be  admis- 
dUe.]  But  tlbe  committee  resolved,  *tbat  the  de^aratUm  <jf  a  voter  wfticft  iitndi  to 
detiroy  hi*  voie,  is  admissible,  "whether  maclo  U'/orr' ot  affn-  the  elt-ctlou,  unless  that 
deelsn^on  goes  to  alfect  the  voter  wltli  penal  cousequeuceii/ 2  Hxkus.  JSkc 
Omtf  906. 

But  as  will  presently  appear,  the  dktinction  here  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee Tins  Mnce  "been  overniled. 

Again:  from  the  Ipswich  borough  case,  in  18dd,  I  read  the  follow- 
ing: 

'*  In  this  ranp  (Brown's  casp)  the  voter  was  objected  to  by  the  petitioners,  on  the 
ground  of  bribery^  and  in  the  course  of  the  invesiigation,  a  question  was  put  to  Vb» 
witneas  who  came  to  prove  the  dMlsrsMoM  of  the  voter  as  to  his  being  bribed,  what 
•was  the  purport  of  the  eertain  <:-onver8at)Ons  lie  Tiad  \\\U\  the  voter  relative  to  a  bill. 
Hie  question  iiaving  been  otyected  to,  and  counsel  lieard  on  l>oUi  sides,  the  com- 
ndttee  reaolved, '  that  evidence  of  dedanlionB  of  voten  In  the  aidmiaaion  of  biibei7, 
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wMftff*  b^hrty  dming,  «r  ^/)tor  0$  AaOoti,  Is  udmlflslble.'  Tbe  Tote  was  nttimately 
■track  off  the  poll"— £iMgq»  A  O/n&I.  JElMliow  OoaM^  887,  SSa 

And  the  same  decifdon  was  made  upon  another  vote  in  the  same 

ease.    And  yet  again:  from  the  connty  of  Car^  ooDtested  election, 

in  1837, 1  read  the  following : 

"  Mr.  Maule  objected  that  deelarattoiu  of  Jolin  Kowlan  were  not  eridenee  agaliiBt 
tlie  sitting  member."  ••#♦«#*# 

Mr;  Thesijrer,  [reccntlv  elevated  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellorship  of 

^nglattd,  ill  reply,  said  :] 

*  la  the  SoujUiampton  cose,  it  held  tMt  eyidence  may  be  given  of  tbs 
dedsifttloii  of  a  penon  even  t^fler  Totkng,  ttaou^  it  msy  tend  to  affect  Urn  with 

X>eQal  consecjtienecb  ;  the  dividinp  point  was  there  made  at  tbc  lime  of  striking  the 
ballot  In  the  Ripon  case,  the  voter  had  stated  to  two  penoos  in  the  moutha 
of  Jane  and  Jnly^  1883,  ttiat  he  had  no  vote,  and  that  his  amit  iras  tenant  of  the 

house ;  the  elcctiou  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  1833,  and  the  declarations  were 
held  admisBible.  A  voter  who  has  votod  for  the  gittinfi:  member,  is  always  csonaid- 
en^  as  &  party,  aud  it  it>  on  that  gruuud  iliuL  hlid  declamtionB  are  admi^ble.  J%t 
ipieftkn  is  alieays  eoiutdtnd  to  bt  between  (kfnoter  and  the  pearly  queManing  hM* 

<tnd  not  merfhj  Mmm  fhfi  stitUnff  7nrmbn"  and  Oir  petitkyner.''   The  committee  reeo|ved 

itiat  the  evidence  be  rei-eived." — Fuk.  d*  Filzfu  ElfctUm  Oaneit^  p.  72. 

Aii(i  the  same  ruling  was  adopted  in  1842  in  two  cases;  in  1843  ;  in 
1848  in  two  cases;  and  tinally  in  the  St  Alban's  case  in  1861.  And 
between  the  first  of  these  decisions  in  1099,  and  the  last,  seven  years  ago, 
I  find  and  refer  to  the  following  additional  cases  also : 

pir.  Yallandigham  here  read  a  list  of  the  cases.] 

Here  then,  sir,  are  thirty-fliz  cases  in  all,  numing  through  a  period  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  presenting  thus  an  array  of  anthorities 
scarce  erer  fbnnd  on  any  subject  in  any  court  And  besides  all  these, 
in  the  treatises  upon  this  subject  by  Simeon,  Chambers,  Male,  Rogers, 
Montague  and  Neale,  Cferk,  and  sirauel  Warren — the  last  as  late  as 
1863 — ^this  id( k  reco^^nized  by  as  admissible  in  every  case  of 
scrutiny  of  the  poll,  or  election  contested  because  of  i11ec:al  votes ;  and 
one  of  the  latest  of  these  writers  expressly  says,  that  in  such  cases  "the 
stffffi'ments  of  voters  are  not  open  to  objectioQ  as  hearsay,  as  they  are 
looked  upon  then  as  parties  to  the  suit,^ 

And  so  they  all  say.  1  find  also  the  sanne  doctrine — though  foanded 
upon  a  very  small  part  of  the  authorities  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
they  the  earlier—laid  down  in  a  note  by  the  learned  reporter,  in  3  Mo- 
Cord's  South  Carolina  Reports,  330,  238 : 

"  The  f<^wlng  heads  may  be  made  when  dedanltons  (or  hearaay)  may  be  given 

In  evidenee,  riiimely  :•••*♦♦** 

' '  22.  The  ileduratlons  of  a  vot«r  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  set  aside  the  decUon } 
<M  to  dimmisii  iht  poU  by  taking  <m  uwompetml  vote  qff,  or  to  prove  bribery,  Ac. ;  bat 
they  are  not  admiaaible  on  a  chaige  against  the  candidate  for  bribery,  <&c.  They  am 
admitted  to  annul  toh?s ,  but  not  to  aet  salde  the  eleetton  hy  ^aqnaUfying  the  mem- 
her  on  account  oi  his  bribery,"  Ac. 

finally,  sir,  it  is  recognized  and  adopted  as  sound  Uw — though  founded 
IS 
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again  upon  hat:%  amall  |>art  of  the  aotihoiities  I  have  ^ted,  and  tlicy 
again  the  earlier,  and  confined  heie  to  but  a  single  class  among  those 
cases  where  it  is  admitted — ^in  that  standaid  practical  treatise  upon  evi- 
dence by  Phillips^  with  Cowen  is  Hill's  notes,  more  weightj  and  valu»' 
ble  even  than  the  text  Ftom  the  third  volume,  page  822, 1  read  the 
following : 

**7.  AnoUwrexoeptton  to  the  rale  that  heanajlB  not  eTldeiioe,lw 

la  saminarj  luquiries  into  the  validity  of  elections  to  th(-  Legislatnrc,  on  cnmplsnnt 
that  votea  were  obtained  bj  nrineiy.   The  dedaraiiom  qf  voters  may  be  reccivtd  ae 
dmeetfOttlniberjf.  This  k,  however,  oolj  to  tfiUMrfMte^tmt  not  to  sustato 
of  bribery  agaliiBt  the  candldftte,  viUi  a  vtow  to  dJaqiiaiiQr  or  aflbct^liim,  otlierwlse 
Ibm  i»jr  vaeaUiigtiit  election." 

I  tmst  now,  Ui.  Speaker,  that  this  long  aeries  of  adjndicationa  by  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  high  character  of  «the  committees,  the 
great  men— some  of  them  of  hiatoric  renown^who  have  composed  these 
committees,  the  yet  greater  lawyers  who  have  practised  before  them, 
an^  the  high  authorities  1^  which  their  niliogs  have  been  recognised, 
are  enonp^b,  in  the  judc^ent  of  the  House,  not  only  to  rescue  this  evi- 
dence from  the  contempt  with  wln''li  it  has  soinctiniCH  been  treated, 
but  to  establish,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  is  the  right  and  the  dnty  of 
the  Iloihsc  to  receive  and  act  upon  it. 

1  pans  now,  sir,  to  the  American  precedents ;  and  here  a  new  or  addi- 
tional application,  lu  part,  of  the  rule  is,  in  some  cases,  presented.  In 
England,  as  in  sevend  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  electiona  w:e  now,  as 
iSaef  alwn^  have  been,  Mtw  wtee.  Proof  of  the  dedanridona  of  votera 
as  to  how  they  voted,  can,  in  sach  cases,  become  necessary,  and 
henee  the  dooiabna  and  authorities  there,  of  ^nrae,  do  not  often  pre- 
aent.  this  i^Htation  of  the  nde.  But,  in  every  instance  where  the 
qnesdott  haa  arisen,  as  in  the  Windsor  case,  in  1807,  where,  by  mistake^ 
tiie  poD-Gsta  ifidled  to  show  for  whom  the  voter  challenged  had  voted, 
the  evidence  has  boi  n  received  jui>t  as  in  any  other  case.  And,  besides, 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  is  precisely  the  same.  It  is  equally  hearsay, 
jfaiall.  But  the  voters  being  parties  to  the  proceeding,  any  declarations 
oir  admissions  by  them,  pertinent  to  the  issue,  are  equally  admissible ; 
and  accordingly  the  distinction  does  not  appear  ever  to  haye  been  set 
up. 

I  have  already  qu  oted  irom  the  speech  of  Smith,  of  South  Carolina, 
in  179S,  upon  this  question.  I  refer  also,  in  brief,  to  the  cfises  of  Kelly 
and  Harris,  in  1813;  iiaston  and  Scott,  in  1816 ;  Reed  aud  Cos<leny  in 
1821 ;  Lotcher  and  Moore,  in  1834 ;  in  all  of  which  this  question  was 
considered,  and  the  evidence,  with  or  without  q[ualification,  received  • 
and  I  find  no  caae  where,  aa  to  either  qjualification  or  vote,  it  haa  been 
vhpUy  rejected,  except  Newhmd  and  Qraham,  in  1836.   But  subae- 
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qu'?nt  to  this  aiwir  up  thegreat  New  Jcisi  y  "  Broad  Seal  case"  of  1840, 
wliore  the  direct  (juestiAn,  especially  as  to  the  voie^  was  considered,  and 
solemnly  decided  unanimously'  hy  the  committee.  1  read  tVom  the  re- 
port of  tiie  niajority,  as  follows: 

"  Althougli  in  namerous  instances  th«  voter  being  ezaminecl  as  a  witness,  volan- 
tarily  disclosed  the  cbaiucter  of  bis  vote,  yet  in  many  cases  he  either  did  not  appear, 
or  appearing,  chose  to  avail  himself  of  Ms  legal  right  to  refuse  an  answer  on  that 
point.  In  BXXCh  cases  the  proof  of  fjenn-fyl  r^pr^H<^ntnH<yn  as  to  the  political  character  of 
thf,  voter ^  aad  as  to  \ht  party  to  which  he  bdotufed  at  the  time  ut  the  dcctiou,  kas  been 
considered  «t#ejm%  dbnMufnititw  the  tompkxkn  if  hi»  voU.  Where  no  such 
proof  was  Adduced  on  either  side,  proof  of  th*>  -nKrT.ARATloira  of  the  vot^T  has  bppn 
reeeiyed,  the  date  and  all  the  drcnmstances  of  such  dedaratious  being  considered 
as  connecting  themselToe  with  the  qneetions  of  credibility  and  snfflctency.  In  every 
instance  where  the  proofe  under  all  the  circumstances  were  not  sufficient  to  producO 
conviction,  tlie  vote  has  been  left  onappropriated."— iTcMMs  M^porit^  lS39-'40,  Jlh. 
Ml,  p.  m. 

From  the  report  of  the  minority,  page  749,  1  read  the  following: 

**  If  an  nnlawfnl  %-ote  be  cast,  how  ai-e  wo  to  nncertftln  who  had  the  benefit  of  such 
vote  ?  It  is  obvious  that  in  many  cases  it  will  be  impracticable  to  oblaiu  positive 
proof  Id  some  cases  the  voter  may  be  wiliinfi;  to  appear  and  dbdose  the  fitct  under 
oath  ;  In  other  cases  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  party  to  produce  a  witnes?  who 
can  swear  to  the  character  of  the  vote  given ;  but  in  many  more  uo  evidence  of  that 
descripUon  can  he  obtained  to  ascertain  the  fiu^  in  controversy.  R  tmn*  to  the  «n>- 
dersigned  to  be  mdispsnMt&fe  to  twdve  McoiMiafy«v»atfi<!»—{' substitutionary*  thcj 
phould  have  said,  for  it  is  not  secondary  in  a  technical  sense,  bein'^  the  confession  or 
admission  of  a  party j — to  ihi&  point,  sacli  m  the  okcmjbatiom  of  the  voter,  either 
at  the  election  or  soon  «i/t«r,  and  also  proof  of  his  pciUkal  cAoroefer,  wmcki,  when 
well  defined,  will  be  a  snfflelent  cruide  to  the  trnth.  But  we  ouirht  to  be  very  carc- 
fol  not  to  receive  and  act  upon  evidence  of  an  equivocal  cimractcr,  which  may  have 
been  created  or  manu&ctured  for  the  occasion." 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  tlio  solemn  and  deliberate  decision,  unanimouiilyj 
of  tiie  ablest  and  perhaps  the  most  partisan  election  committee  ever  ap- 
pointed— a  committee  vrhlch  agreed  in  scarce  any  thing  else — ^and  cer- 
tainly in  the  most  bitterly  contested  partisan  election  case  ever  brought 
into  the  Halls  of  Congress — a  committee  numbering  amotjg  its  members 
John  Campbell  of  South  Carolina,  Traman  Smith*  of  Connecticut,  Gov. 
Medill  of  Ohio,  Jobn  M.  Botts  of  Virginia,  Governor  Thomas  of  Mary- 
land, Aaron  V.  Brown  of  Tennessee,  and  Millard  Fillmore  of  New  York. 
And  the  precedent  thus  established  by  them — say  eatablishedi  for  if  ever 
^  congressional  precedent  can  be  regarded  as  authority,  this  is  the  high» 
est — ^has  been  generally  approved  and  acquiesced  in  ever  since.  It  has 
never  been  overruled  by  either  a  eominlttee  or  the  House  :  and  never  but 
once — in  the  Ifist  Coni/re^^s — has  a  contrary  doctrine  been  snq:cr'^stcfl^ 
and  that  in  a  minority  re])ort,  and  in  a  case  wliere  but  one  vote  was  in- 
volved;  where  the  question  was  not  diseussed;  where  no  authorities,  not 
one,  appear  to  have  been  examined  ;  and  where  also,  as  to  that  single 
vote,  there  was  hearaav  upon  hearsay  oflered  as  proof.    But,  upon  the 
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other  Tiflud,  thia  New  Jcrsqjr  prt^cedent  was  distinetlj  approved  by  the 
raiiiority  in  Farlee  and  Runk  in  184G,  and  Miinroc  aad  Jackson  mlS48; 
and  in  ueiiher  case  questioned  by  the  majority. 

I  oome  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  second  point  which  I  proposed  to 
diseiuB.  Sixteen  mohdloes  nnd  persons  of  coloi^  an  proved  to  have 
Toted  at  the  election  here  controyerted.  The  report  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hissiaeippi  (Mr.  Lamab)  finds  that  ftfietn  of  them  persons  (one  be- 
ing left  aDJ4[>|nopriated)  voted  for  the  returned  memberi  and  deducts 
them  from  his  poll  The  separate  report  of  the  gmtleman  from  Illinois^ 
(Bfr.  Habbis,)  upon  the  ground  of  alleged  want  of  evidence  as  to  the 
others,  dedacta  only  one ;  while  the  other  adverae  r^ort,  by  the  m^bcr 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Gilmbb),  silently  refuses  to  deduct  any  of 
the  sixteen.  It  ignores  the  wholo  qncstion  of  colored  voters,  assiorning 
no  rr'a<  m  for  the  refusa]  to  deduct  them  from  the  poll  of  the  returned 
member.  i?at  the  argument  submitted  in  his  behalf  before  the  commit* 
tee,  and  printed  with  and  expressly  i^uide  a  piirt  of  that  report,  places  it 
partly  upon  the  ^ouud  that  these  persons  of  color  were  {jiuilitied  electors 
of  Ohio,  and  partly  because  of  the  alleged  insufficiency  and  incompetency 
of  the  evidence.  The  proof  as  to  one  of  these  mulattoes  is  direct :  as  to 
four  others  it  consists  of  their  declarations  or  admissions;  as  to  all  it  u 
circnmstantia],  also.  The  evidence  is  summed  up  in  the  report  to  which 
I  have  first  referred,  and  is  there  shown  to  be  just  such  as  is  recognised 
by  all  the  precedents  and  anthorities,  and  has  been  heretofore  received 
and  acted  on  by  committees  and  the  House.  I  shall  not  discuss  it.  !£, 
•Iter  having  duly  con^dered  ail  the  several  facts  and  circnmstances  thus 
rammed  up  in  that  report>  any  member  of  the  House  can  conscientiously 
say  in  his  heart  that  he  is  not  satisfied  that  these  mulattoes  and  persons 
of  color  voted  for  the  retunied  member,  let  liiin  act  accordingly.  One 
circumstance  only  I  will  allude  to — a  fact  disclosed  in  the  testimony. 
In  the  third  ward  of  Dayton  there  was  cai  ricd  to  the  polls,  and  placed 
upon  the  table  where  the  ballots  were  being  received,  an  old  man  of 
ninety — an  imbecile,  slavering  in  idiocy,  the  wieuk  of  a  once  intelligent 
and  most  reiqpectable  citizen.  With  eyes  wandering  in  vacancy,  without 
power  of  mind,  without  power  of  Hmb— almost  without  power  of  speech — 
with  more  than  the  weakness  eveiy  way  of  earliest  in&ncy,  he  is  notable 
to  recognize  ev«i  the  Mends  whom  he  has  known  for  twenty  years — ^he 
sees  nothing,  hears  nothbg,  knows  nothing.  But  he  was  one  of  the  old 
^  Liberty-Guard,^*  an  origipal  Free^Soiler."  And  he  is  at  last  asked :  Don*t 
you  want  to  vote  agai  nst  slavery  f  Don't  you  want  to  vote  an  tmU'davery 
ticket  ?  A  dim  and  shadowy  recollection  of  the  past  stin  his  brain ; 
n  glimmer  of  fight  breaks  in  upon  the  silent  and  deserted  chambers  of 
his  mind.  He  answers  "  Yes;"  and  a  Republican  ticket^  with  the  name 
4Kf  the  returned  member  i^cmi  it,  is  placed  in  his  pdsied  hand,  and  the 
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arm  moved  towards  the  judge  of  elfu-tion,  who  receives  and  puts  the 
ballot  in  the  box,  exclaiming  just  afterwards:  "I  ought  not  to  have 
taken  that  vote."  Such,  sir,  was  the  !?pirit  of  the  canvass  of  1856. 
Aixd  wiial  -was  the  slavery  agaitisl  which  he  was  thus  asked  to  vote  I 
The  enslavemmt  <3f  ikt  AJriean  race,  which  we  of  the  North,  who  pro 
fe»  the  Democratic  fiBith,are  continually  chaiged  with  seeking  to  extend* 
And  yet,  am  I  'now  to  be  told,  and  bj  those,  too,  in  defence  of  whose 
jnst  constitntionfl  rights,  the  political  highi9|iry8  of  the  North  are  this  day 
strewed  ereiy  furlong  with  the  victims  of  fiinaticisui,  that  those  of  the 
AMcan  race  who  voted  at  that  same  election  are  not  iuJieUntly  proved 
to  have« voted  for  the  candidate  of  the  Me^oublkan  jxirfy,  whose  professed 
mission  is  perpetual  warfiure  against  those  "twin  relics  of  barbarism, 
polygamy  and  slaverv?" 

Were  these  mulattoes  and  persons  of  color,  qualified  electors  of  Ohio! 
That,  sir,  depends  upon  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State.  I  do 
not  purpose  now  to  discuss  the  question  whether  a  State  can  confer  the 
right  of  suffrage  ;is  to  elections  to  this  House,  upon  any  but  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Fourteen  years  ago,  a  committee  of  elections  unaui- 
moQsly  decided,  and  were  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  this  House  sustained 
in  it,  t^at  the  naturalization  laws  of  Yii^nia  could  not,  or  did  not,  con- 
fer that  right,  *  But  it  is  enough  to  know  that  Ohio  has  chosen  to  make 
tiUgentkip  of  the  United  States  a  qualification  for  her  electors.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  constitution  of  1851,  is :  ''Every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
IJmted  States."  Two  qualifications  are  here  prescribed— «olor  and  citi- 
j|enahq[>  of  the  United  States.  Were  these  mnlattoes  and  persons  of 
eolor  ^'tsAt^"  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  t  That,  sir,  is  a 
term  of  ancient  and  established  signification  in  constitutional  language. 
It  needs  tio  gloss  ;  it  has. no  synonym  ;  it  admits  of  no  definition.  It 
means  white — pure  white^  and  not  any  shade  or  any  variety  of  shaxies 
between  white  and  black.  Such  it  is  in  philology  and  in  the  arts. 
White  and  black  are  the  two  extremes  between  which  there  is  a  lai^e 
variety  of  colors.  No  art.ist  ever  confounds  these  terms  :  no  man  in  or- 
diiiary  conversation  confounds  them.  He  may  speak  of  a  dark  blue,  or 
a  ligjit  brown,  or  a  bright  yellow ;  but  never  of  a  dark  white,  or  a  light 
black. 

But  the  term  **  white,**  in  constitutions,  is  a  designation  of  race  rather 
than  color ;  and  it  is  used  in  this  country  to  distinguish  primarily  between 
the  AMcan  race  and  all  others — between  a  servile  race  and  races  which 
are  free.  Strictly,  indeed,  it  may  refer  to  the  several  varieties  of  the 
Gancasian  race.  But  in  constitutions,  and  in  popular  Umgoage  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  a  word  of  exdttsion  agiunst  the  whole  negro  race  ia 
every  degree.  Whoever  has  a  distinct  and  visible  admixture  of  the 
blood  of. that  raee,  is  not  white;  and  it  is  an  utter  eonfliaion  of  langu^ 


to  call  him  white.  Sir,  it  is  a  question  of  vision,  of  autopsy  :  it  is  to  be 
reBolvcd  upon  actual  view  and  by  personal  inspection  rather  than  by 
pedigree.  And  the  Almighty  ha^  marked  the  distinguishing  character 
istics  of  the  race  so  strong,  he  has  ibirowed  them  so  deep,  thixt  they  sure 
noi  .  eradicated  in  semal  geaeiations^  The  constltiition  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  fixed  the  degreotat  the  sixteenth :  and  thia  coireeponds  in  faot^ 
jrith  the  rule  adopted  generally  by  courts.  North  and  Soath^  that  a  dia> 
linct  and  vinhle  admixtare  of  negro  blood,  without  reference  to  the  exact 
^piortionfl,  degrades  to  the  class  of  persons  of  color.  I  am  aware,  sir, 
lhat  in  Ohio  a  diffcrcTit  rule  was  once  declared :  and  a  mere  predomi^ 
iianee  of  white  blood  held  t6  make  a  man  white.  Sir,  it  would«be  ea^ 
to  prove,  as  indeed  in  the  nnaoawerahle  aigumGnt  by  the  coonsel  for  the 
contestant,  it  was  proved  before  the  committee,  thatt  thia  decision  wa» 
never  regarded  as  ])inding  autharitv,  even  in  Ohio :  that  it  was  absurd 
in  terms  and  conii  rit  y  to  tho  whole  course  of  legislation  and  adjudication 
in  the  United  States  and  the  j^evf-rfil  Statt^*; ;  and  above  all,  that  no  court 
of  Ohio,  or  any  other  State,  can  bind  this  liouse  by  an  interpretation  of 
the  term  "white,"  a  word  of  ancient  and  continual  uac  in  the  constitu- 
tions, laws,  and  jadicial  decisions  of  nearly  every  State,  and  in  the  legi&< 
lation  and  executiye  acts  of  the  Federal  Government,  for  a  long  s«ies  of 
jears,  down  even  to  the  last  month.  But  it  is  enough,  and  more  than 
enough  for  my  purpose,  that-  nnee  that  deemon  a  new  eotuiUttiion  has 
been  adopted  in  Ohio,  prescribing  dltsmAij^  <^  the  United  State*  as  a 
new  and  additional  qualification  for  her  ^ediors,  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  men  of  the  Afiican  race  are 
not  4»tisena  of  the  United  States. 

Sir,  as  a  StateHrights  man,  I  do  not  affirm  that  that  deci«on  h  abso- 
lutely conclusive  upon  this  House,  or  upon  the  Executive  ontf^ide  of  the 
ordinary  judicial  proceedings,  or  upon  the  country.  1  w  i^  iHunflft  to 
deny  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  final  and  absolute  intcr]>relt;i'  oi  the 
Constitution.  Nevertheless,  that  tribunnl,  and  the  judj^es  who  compose 
it,  are  entitled  to  the  higlu'st  respect ;  aiiu  their  decisions  upon  any  sub- 
ject are  very  persoasiTe  evidence  of  wliat  the  Constitution  means,  and 
what  the  law  of  the  land  is,  in  any  court,  and  before  every  department 
of  the  Government.  And  in  this  particular  case,  so  &r,  at  least,  as  the 
question  now  before  the  House  is  involved,  they  have  but  affirmed  the 
aibnoet  univenal  understanding  of  eveiy  one — ^lawyer,  judge,  statesman, 
and  layman — ttom  the  beginning  of  the  Government  In  the  constitu- 
tions and  legislation  of  the  States ;  in  the  judicial  decisions  and  execu- 
tive acts  of  die  States;  and  in  the  le^iila^on  and  exeoitive  acts  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Afiican  has,  from  the  first,  been  treated  and 
dealt  with,  every  way,  as  an  inferior,  degraded,  and  outcast  race,  l^o 
■aa  dieamed  thathe  hadpartorlotin  theGoverameotj  andthat^too^ 
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«ven'^efe  there  were  no  words  of  direct  exdouon.   Sir,  fifly  yean 

after  this  Government  was  organized,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania 
rt'Bolved  tliat  persons  of  color  were  not  qualified  electors  of  that  Com- 
motiwealth,  although  her  constitution  did  not,  in  express  terms,  confine 
the  rigHl.  of  sut&age  to  those  who  were  white.  And  about  the  same 
time,  Connecticut,  through  her  iiighcst  tribunal,  anticipated  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  by  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Bat  I  will  not  iMogne  the  case.  It  standB  to-day  the  law  of  the 
buid ;  and,  ao  &r  at  least  as  the  qneation  now  before  the  Honae  ia  oon- 
eemed,  it  enunciates  the  sentiment  of  a  vast  m^oiity  of  the  people  of 
this  coantry. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  denying 
dti^ship  to  AlHcana  and  their  descendants  is  not  applicable  here,  be- 
csnae  those  of  that  race  who  voted  at  the  election  were  wareriohite  thtM 
Hack,  and  therefore  not  within  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

To  this  I  mio;ht  well  answer  that  there  is  no  proof,  oxoopt  as  to  one, 
of  the  shade  of  color  or  proportion  of  Llood;  that  they  are  all  described 
by  everj'  witness  as  "mulattoes  and  persons  of  color" — men  "of  mixed 
negro  blood,"  with  a  "  distinct  and  visible  admixture  of  negro  blood," 
and  so  admitted  to  be  by  the  judges  of  election  \  and  that,  if  there  be 
any  such  diatmclion  or  exertion,  the  testimony  must  show  affirmatively 
tiiat  they  are  within  it  But  I  take  broader  ground.  I  denj  that  any 
■ooh  ajbaord  distinction  ia  recognised,  or  even  intamated,  in  the  letter  or 
the  ^irit  of  Ihe  decision.  In  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  in  the 
MMnl  opinions  of  the  judges,  McLean  and  Ourtb  indnded*  the  whole 
race  is  spoken  of  interchangeably  throughouti  and  described  as  negroes,** 
'^mdafttoeB,*'  ** persona  of  color,"  "Africans  and  th^  descendants'' — 
men  ^of  African  descent^**  without  once,  anywhere,  in  any  one  single 
line  or  syllable,  so  much  as  an  allusion  to  any  such  distinction.  The 
entire  race  is  continually  put  in  contract  witli  the  white  race  named  in 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  in  the  naturalization  laws,  in  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States  ot  the  Union.  The  conrt  fol- 
lowed but  the  legislation,  the  jurisprudence,  and  the  common  under- 
standing of  the  whole  country.  Sir,  when  Massachusetts — I  mean 
antediluvian  Massachusetts — Massachusetts  in  the  — in  1705  enacted 
a  law  **  for  the  better  preventing  of  a  spurious  and  mixed  issue,**  piovir 
ding^  among  other  things,  that  if  any  "  negro  or  mulatto  should  presume 
to  amite  or  strike  any  person  of  the  English  or  other  Christian  nations," 
such  presuming  African  should  be  severely  whipped  **  at  the  disilretion 
of  the  justice  before  whom  convicted,  did  it  ever  occur  tio  any  of  the 
Dogberrya  of  that  au tliat  the  spurious  and  mixed  quadroon  and  mns- 
tee,  Ethiopian  visibly  ail  over,  was  yet  not  included  in  the  act  because 
nearer-  white  than  black 9  No,  air;  that  reibiement  in  constitutional 
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jurisprndence  ^vas  resarred  to  their  deaceadaats  a  hundred  years  later  in 
northero  Ohio. 

Again,  the  nstnnilizatioii  Uwb  of  the  United  Statea  provide  only  for 
the  admiauon  of  white  aliena  to  citizenahip.  May  your  oonrtsy  I  aak 
now,  under  those  kws  naturalize  the  quadroons,  and  mustees^the  bright 
mulattoes  of  Haytif  Sir,  some  of  yon ''Americana**  think  it  quite 
enough  to  naturaJize  the  Irish  and  German  emigrants  who  land  upon 
our  shores ;  and  are  you  prepared  now  to  extend  the  rights  of  American 
dtizenship,  by  a  fiberal  interpretation  of  the  word  ''white,*'  to  the  *^wpai' 
rious  and  mixed"  subjects  of  Faustin  Solouque,  and  to  send  them  to^ 
fill  up  your  Territories  under  new  and  improved  e^ugrant  aid  aodetiea 
in  I^cw  England  ? 

Again,  the  scvorri]  acts  of  Congress  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  forbid 
the  traffic  in  "  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  persons  of  color."  Are  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  New  England  willing  that  the  mixed  and  j^puriuus  col- 
ored population,  slave  or  free,  of  Brazil,  shall  be  made  tlie  subject  of 
the  traffic  iii  Imniaa  flesh,"  under  the  pretext  that  they  are  nearer 
white  than  bUckf  Would  a  Northern  judg%  or  a  Southern  judge,  or 
any  judge,  discharge  a  prisoner  indicted  under  those  acts,  upon  this 
miserable  subterfuge  f  Again,  is  this  same  spurious  and  mongrel  popu- 
lation to  gain  admission  under  this  pretense,  from  any  quarter,  into 
those  States  of  t]ie  Northwest,  whose  constitutions  forbid  residence  to 
persona  of  color  within  their  limits?  Or  do  your  Masonic  lodges,  in 
refusing  membership  to  men  of  the  African  race  in  that  ancient  and 
accepted  brothierhood,  recognize  a  distinction  or  exception  in  favor  of 
those  of  that  race  who  are  "  more  than  half  white  ? "  Then  why,  I  ast, 
shall  it  be  set  up  or  tolerated  only  at  the  ballot-box,  that  peculiar  insti- 
tution of  the  FREE  WHITK  MEN  of  this  couutrv  ?  Sir,  even  Ohio  has 
b^un  to  retrace  her  policy;  she  has  changed  her  constitution,  and  two 
years  ago  passed  a  law  defining  t"he  tern\  "persons  of  color"  to  mean 
those  who,  "  in  whole  ar  in^rtf^  are  of  the  African  blood. 

Finally,  nr,  if  these  sixteen  mVdattoes  and  persons  of  color  are  white 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  because  they  are  nearer  white  than 
blacic,  then  they  are  eligible  to  membership  of  this  House,  and  to  sit  upon 
this  floor  as  your  peen.  Sur,  the  time  may  yet  come  when  they  shall 
meet  you  here  at  the  threshold,  clad  in  "  the  shadowed  lirery  of  the  bur* 
nished  sun,"  but  without  so  much  m  the  modesty  of  "mislike  me  not 
for  my  complexion : "  without  even  the  proffer  of  the  Prince  of  Mo- 
rocco to  "  make  indsion  for  these  teaU^  to  prove  whose  blood  is  reddef^t ; " 
but  with  rude  boldness  dash  in,  demanding  their  rights  in  this  Hall. 
Are  you  prepared  for  that  ?  Sir,  vou  have  already  been  threatened  with 
Fred.  Douglas,  whiter  than  the  lightest  of  these  sixteer? ;  and  in  his  per- 
son, in  a  little  while  longer,  you  may  have  to  mee^  this  question  again* 
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But  it  has  been  said  thaA  the  dedsion  of  the  Supreme  Coait  app  es 
only  to  those  peraoos  of  color  whose  ancestors  were  imported  into  thu 
ooontrr  imd  sold  as  slaves ;  and  that  it  is  not  made  to  appear  affinnap 
^miSj  in  the  testimony  that  these  mnlattoes  and  persons  of  color  who 
voted,  were  descended  from  such  ancestiy.  Yezy  true,  sir,  the  plea  in 
ahatement  upon  which  the  issue  was  made  np  averred  that  Dred  Scott 
was  descended  of  African  ancestors  thus  imported  and  sold ;  and  the 
letter  of  the  decision^  of  course,  conforms  to  it.  But,  in  the  ahsenoe  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  the  court  might  well  have  assumed  the  fact  as  a 
part  of  the  public  history  of  the  country  and  of  the  world,  which  needed 
not  to  be  prored.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  this  House,  in  a  niatter  per- 
taining to  its  own  peculiar  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  cxvTcise  of  its  high 
powers  as  a  part  of  this  Gov^ernraent^  has  a  right^  and  is  bound  to  take 
notice  of  the  great  public  facts  in  its  history.  Now,  dues  not  every  mau 
know,  as  a  j)art  uf  that  history,  that  no  African  of  the  negro  race  ever 
came  to  America  by  voluntary  emigration  ?  So  said  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  quote  from  the  opinion  by  tko  Chief  Justice,  page  ill  : 

"  No  one  of  that  rut-e  had  ever  migrated  to  the  United  Statw  VOlimtaillj ;  all  of 

hem  had  beeu  brought  h'.rc  iis  aniclca  of  merchaudiise. " 

And  even  since  t^ie  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  nnne  have  ever  come 
of  their  own  accord  or  as  freemen,  England  and  France,  indeed,  have 
both  pretendt^d  to  open  up  facilities  for  a  free  emigration  from  Africa. 
And  with  what'result?  At  the  bar  of  pii]>lic  opinion  in  each  country — 
before  the  great  forum  of  the  world,  they  stand  condemned  as  restorers 
of  the  slave-trade  in  disguise.  The  miserable  juggle  iias  been  exposed. 
Od  the  nth  of  December  last,  Lord  Ciiu^ndon  said,  in  debate  on  this 
sabject,  that  "there  could  be  no  sucA  thinff  as  a  free  emigration  from  Af- 
rica, and  that  the  plan  had  utterly  and  entirely  failed."  And  the  Eail 
of  Derby,  now  Prime  Ministw,  in  the  same  debate,  denounced  the 
scheme  as  identical  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  with  the  slave-trade  it- 
self ;  and  in  this  sentiment  Earl  Grey  concurred.  And  later  stilly  on  the 
16th  of  March  last,  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Earl  of  Malmsbury,  both 
declared  in  debate  that  it  was  impossible  to  regard^  the  scheme  of  a  free 
emigratioQ  of  negroes  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  indirect  revival  of 
the  dave-tradOi 

But,  apart  from  all  this,  the  reason  of  the  rule  applies  equally  to  all 

of  the  African  r-v^o,  no  matter  how  they  may  have  come  Xo  our  shores. 
N"o  negro  emigrant  could  be  naturalized.  It  is  not  alone  his  descent 
from  slaves  iu  this  country,  that  degrades  him  in  the  scale  of  social  and 
political  being.  It  is  his  color  and  his  blood.  It  is  because  he  is  the 
descendant  of  a  servile  and  degraded  race  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
(3me.   The  curse  of  JEiam  pursues  him  in  every  age,  and  all  over  the 
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globe.  Bay^ard  Taylor— no  iipolugist  for  slavery — speaks  but  the  teati- 
uiouy  of  history  when  he  writes  from  Nubia,  in  Upper  Egypt,  that — 

**Tbe  only  nsffro  feature  rf-prp-pnt^^d  jn  EgypUan  ecnlpi^Jre  are  thOM <lf  dATOS  t&d 

cAptxfm  taken  in  £thiopiaa  waiv  of  ib»  Fbaraoii&i  and  the  temples  ud  pyra- 
mids tfarovgboiitlliibi*,  as  fiur  asDaref  and  Al^aiinia,  all  bear  the  hieroglyphj  of 
ttoliawlis;  and  there  is  no  evidence  in  all  the  tiUiy  of .fhs  MUa,  that  fhft  fM0n> 
race  ever  attiUnedah|^Mr d^pMOf  cirtltntloii  Hiaa  Is  f4f  f ffft  •»>**Mt<^  jn  Oongo 

and  Aflhantee." 

Sir,  no  wise  people  will  ever  in  any  manner  encourage  the  attempt  to 
elevate  sqch  a  race  to  social  or  p^  litu  equality.  And  if  the  question 
of  law  were  here  doubtful,  I  mij^bt  well  demand  upon  these  high  motives 
of  public  policy,  that  the  doubt  should  be  resolved  against  the  race. 
Above  all  I  would  urge  these  great  considerations  now  and  in  future, 
agamst  ikia  same  spurious  and  mongrel  issue,  in  whose  behaU"  a  relaxation 
of  Uie  policy  is  denunded.  Look  to  Spanish  America.  Look  at  Mexico. 
The  blood  of  the  conqneron  vas  lost  in  the  Tcins  of  inferior  and  out- 
cast raceBf  and  Mexico  has  no  people  to-di^.  With  no  tyrant  strong 
enough  to  bud  her  down,  and  no  yeonumiy  fit  for  self-government,  sbe 
is  the  sport  of  fiustion,  and  the  prey  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed ;  and  to- 
day the  spirit  of  the  murdered  Guaftemosin,  wandering  three*  centories 
throngh  Uie  halls  of  the  Montesumas,  gluts  itself  with  rerenge. 

Sir,  it  is  this  same  spurious  and  mongrel  race  who  oonstitate  yonr 
**  free  negroes,"  North  and  SoutlL  They  wUl  not  be  slaves,  and  they 
are  not  ^  for  freemen.  And  when  this  Government  shall  be  broken  up, 
and  the  fisuiaticism  of  the  age  shall  have  culminated  in  the  North  in  Red 
Republicanism  and  nej^ro  equality,  and  the  South  shall  have  driven  out 
her  free  negroes  upon  you,  and  you  shall  have  stolen  away  her  slaves, 
then  your  troubles  with  this  race,  which  already  has  plagued  America 
for.  a  centur)^,  will  hnt  have  begun.  They  are  your  petty  thieves  now  ; 
^ey  rob  your  larders  and  your  sheep-cotes;  they  do  fill  up  your  peni- 
tentiaries«  and  they  would  till  up  your  hospitals  and  your  alms-houses, 
^you  wmtid,  let  th«i»*  Then  they  will  be  your  highwaymen ;  your  ban- 
ditti; th^  will  make  up  your  mobs.  With  just  cuough  of  intelligencei 
derived  from  a  white  ancestry,  to  know,  and  enough  of  brutiabneae,  in- 
berited  from  the  old  African  stock,  to  avenge,  in  any  form,  the  ignominy 
and  d^;radation  of  four  tbouaaitd  jfpars ;  with  fetish  ideas  of  religion 
and  fimatic  notions  of  politiee,  they  are  the  sant  euXottty  who,  led  on  by 
the  worst  of  white  men,  will  make  your  revolntions  and  overturn  your 
governments.  Sir,  f^uch  things  have  already  occnnred  in  history.  They 
are  not  the  baseless  fabrics  of  a  vision.  No  wonder  the  States  of  the 
Northwest  have  begun  to  erect- constitutional  barriers  stronger  than  ever 
a^in^t  a  ne^n-o  population.  In  all  this  there  is  eminent  wisdom  and  a 
itateHnaniike  foresight. 
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I  Hare  no  time  to  pmsiie  this  sabject  iarCher.  I  thank  the  Hotue 
now  Ibr  <^  courtesy  and  attention  with  which  they  have  heard  me 
thipoughont,  and  regret  only  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  appear,  for  the 
finH'tiiiie  in  this  Hall^in  the  character  of  a  contestant 


KEMABSS  ON  IMf EACHMENTS^ 
In  $h9  Souse  of  JSepreteniaHvetf  Deeanber  14, 1868.^ 

Mr.  Spkaksr: — do  not  rise  to  speak  npon  the  &cts  of  this 
case,  nor,  indeed,  to  diacnaa  any  thing ;  but  rather  to  state  briefly  the  con- 
dnaons  at  which  I  have  arrived,  and  the  reasons  which  control  my  vote. 

I  begin  jnst  where  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  G.  R  Coch- 
Bijrx)  began.  Before  inquiry  into  the  fiietB  in  any  case,  it  is  essential 
first  to  comprehend  cleariy  the  law  or  the  principles  to  which  they  are 
to  be  applied.  By  what  law^  then,  are  we  governed!  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple ought  this  Uouse  to  proceed  in  ordering  an  impeachment  9  In  what 
scale  shall  we  weigh,  by  what  mlc  shall  we  measure,  the  facts  in  this 
case?  "What,  sir,  is  an  impeachment  nndor  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  by  the  House  of  Ilepresentativcs?  Sir,  this  case  has 
beeu  heard  and  argued  ail  along  as  though  it  were  a  trial,  and  a  trial 
by  criminal  law,  under  a  penal  statute,  and  it  has  just  been  so  argued  by 
the  gentlemau  from  New  York.  Certainly  the  mistake  is  most  natural  i 
and  the  comae  pnnmed  by  the  committee— I  speak  it  most  deferentially — 
a  course  sustained  by  but  one  preoedent,  and  that  not  in  the  United 
fitntfifl  hsn,  in  my  judgment^  caused  all  this  embarrassment.  They  have 
heard  the  whole  case ;  have  eacamined  witnesses  in  full  and  at  length  on 
behalf  of  the  accused,  and  have  reported  not  only  the  whole  testimony 
before  them,  but  elaborate  argum  n  Is  in  defence  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  they  have  sev^i^ly  arrived  But  all  this  does  not  change  the 
miture  of  an  impeachment ;  nor  the  duty  of  the  House. 

And  h**re,  sir,  at  the  very  threshold,  it  becomes  us  to  lay  aside  old 
habits  and  associations.  T\Tjoever  hears  of  an  impeachment,  thinks 
involuntarily  of  great  orators  nnd  L^reat  criminals;  of  Cicero  and  Verrea, 
of  Burke  and  Hastings;  splendid  visions  rise  up  before  him.  Every 
lawyer,  too,  turns  at  once  to  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  or  Chitty's  Crimi- 
nal Law,  for  the  rule  and  practice  governing  impeachments.  Now,  sir, 
against  all  this,  I  mamtain  that  impeachment  with  na  is  not  a  criminal 

*  ThsM  mmadEs  wen  nads  on  flie  vMotattloii  to  imprndi  JwSga  W^mom,  cf 
TexM. 
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proceeding  at  all  We  are  not  a  grimd  inqaest ;  we  are  not  a  grand  jory ; 
a&d  aU  analogies  drawn  from  them,  tend  only  to  mislead  and  confose. 
Impeachments  in  England  and  the  United  States  are  two  essentially  dif- 
ferent things.  They  differ  in  the  persons  who  may  be  impeached ;  they 
differ  in  the  object  of  the  impeachm^t;  they  di^  in  the  nature  and 
jniisdietioD  of  the  tribunal^  and  in  the  pnnishment  that  follows  upon 
conviction.  In  England,  4he  high  court  of  Parliament  is  strictly  a  erim^ 
inal  court^  and  a  court  of  public  and  general  jurisdiction.  It  is  so 
treated  in  all  the  b<  >ol:p ;  and  it  is  as  mnch,  and  as  closely  bound  by  the 
rules  of  law  and  evidence,  as  is  tlie  Cvourt  of  King's  Bench.  All  per- 
sons— -Lords  and  Commons,  officers  and  private  ptrsonR — rnay  alike  be 
tried  by  it ;  they  jiiay  be  tried  for  any  offence,  and  may  be  put  under 
arrest  pending  tiie  trial 

The  ponishment  is  the  same  as  npon  conyiction,  in  any  other  courts 
extending  eiven  to  the  death  penalty ;  and  the  nature  and  the  purpose 
of  the  tribunal  is  the  punishment  or  suppression  of  crima 

Not  so  under  our  Constitution.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
not  a  crimind  court  established  for  any  such  purposie.  It  has  no  criminal 
jurisdiction.  It  exercises  no  judicial  power  other  than  impeachment; 
and  even  here  its  power  is  not  strictly  j\idicid.  None  but  civil  ofificers 
arc  subject  to  impeachment,  and  the  judgment — not  the  punishment., 
for  that  word  is  not  used — extends  no  furllier  than  removal  from  office 
and  political  disability.  The  accused  is  not  liable  to  arrest,  and  the  case 
may  proceed,  though  he  should  refuse  to  appear.  There  can  be  no  cou* 
viction  unless  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  concur;  and  neither  life,  liberty, 
nor  estate  is  affected  by  it  Though  the  offender  were  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  grrat  State  criminal,  convicted  of  treason,  hatched 
and  consummated  here  within  tiie  rery  capital ;  yet  could  not  a  Bair  of 
his  bead  be  touched.  You  could  not  even  put  him  under  arrest  pend- 
ing tbe  trial,  and  more  than  this,  neither  conviction  nor  acquittal  by  the 
Senate  can  be  plead  in  bsr  of  an  indictment  for  the  same  offence,  pend* 
ing  in  a  court  of  ordinsry  crimioal  jurisdiction ;  nor  can  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  be  given  in  evidence  on  sucb  trial. 

These  incidents^  sir,  all  indicM^e  unmistakably  that  impeachment  with 
US  ia  not  a  criminal  proceeding",  and  that  we  are  not  to  loot  for  the  rules 
and  practice  which  govern  it  to  the  common  law  of  England,  nor  yet 
even  to  the  usa<rcs  of  Parliament,  but  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  our  own  practice  under  it.  By  that  instnmicnt  it  is 
limited  and  defined ;  aiid  we  are  as  much  bound  to  respect  the  detinl' 
tions  and  limitatidns  as  any  other  part  of  tbe  Constitution. 

What,  then,  pal|^bly,  are  tbe  objects  of  impeachment  under  our  Oov^ 
enunentf  I  answer,  first,  restraint  upon  public  officers;  and  secondly, 
tli^  ranoval  of  such  as  shall  in  any  manner  miisdcmeaiL  Bzeepti  indeed, 
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•0  fir  as  it  may  be  r^arded  as  a  restraint  upon  those  who  hold  office 
Ibr  a  fixed  term,  it  is  of  valae  only  or  chiefly  to  offices  held  for  life. 
These  are  the  judges  of  our  Federal  Courts,  and  they  are  answerable  be* 
fore  BO  other  tribunal ;  they  are  subject  to  no  other  check;  onr  Con- 
ftitution  has  exacted  no  other  security  for  their  good  beha^or,  and  even 
this  is  not  imperative  to  its  fuU  extent  upon  the  Senate.  Political  disa- 
bility does  not  necessarily  follow  upon  conviction,  since  the  Senate 
may  do  no  more  tlian  remove  from  ottiro.  IttipeachtiiCDt,  sir,  is  no  en- 
gine of  oppression  liere.  There  is  no  danger  of  its  abuse.  Indeed,  the 
difficulties  wliich  atT<'ii<l  upou  its  sncc^sfiil  prosccntion  rcTider  it  of  little 
value  even  as  a  re^uaint.  Tyranny  is  always  simple  in  its  appliances, 
and  will  never  resort  to  such  cumbrous  machinery  as  impeachment 

What^  I  inquire  next,  are  the  offeneeB  for  which  impeachment  lies  under 
onr  Constitution!  Gentlemen  have  aigued  as  though  some  great  crime 
must  be  chaiged,  in  order  to  justify  it  Not  so;  treason,  bribery,  and 
high  crimes,  are  indeed  enumerated ;  but  that  is  not  all  Misdemeanors, 
also,  are  included.  Whoso  shall  mudemean  himself  in  any  dvil  office,  shall 
be  liable  to  impeachment,  and  this  is  e«peeially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
judges  of  our  Federal  Courts.  Thc^  hold  office  ^  during  good  behavior.'' 
Misdemeanor  is  misbeliaTior.  It  is  so  in  lexicography,  and  it  is  so  in  law. 
I  read  from  Biackstone : 

In  eontmoa  usage,  the  word '  crime '  is  made  to  denote  such  olfenoes  as  a^e  of 

%  fleeper  acd  more  atrocious  dyo ;  while  smaller  fauUs  and  omssions  o{  less  oonse^ 
quenoe,  ate  oomptiaed  under  tlie  gentler  name  of  misdeiDeiinors  only.'/ 

Whaty  then,  is  judicial  misbehavior  or  misdemeanor?  That,  sir, 
depends  wholly  upon  the  standard^hich  you  shall  fix  for  judicial  char* 
actor  and  conduct  Mine,  I  confess,  is  the  highest  I  would  have  both 
as  pure  as  the  fann*d  snow,  that*8  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice 
o*er,"  and  as  spotless  as  the  ermine  which  was  9nce  the  emblem  of 
judicial  purity.  The  integrity  of  the  judge  ought  to  be  above  suspicion 
in  his  great  office.  I  would  have  1^  the  sanctissimut  judex  of  the 
Romans ;  for  to  the  litigant  in  Tiis  court  he  stands  in  the  place  of 
God.  Save  impeachment^  he  is  subject  to  no  responsibility  except  an 
enlightened  conscience,  and  a  religious  sense  of  duty.  Theoretically, 
indeed,  the  judiciary  is  in  every. coun^,  to  a  great  extent,  of  necet^sitv 
an  rirbitrary  power.  Even  wh^n  hedjred  in  by  law,  there  yet  remains 
the  vast  field  of  "judicial  diwiretion and  beyond  all  tliat  lies  the 
boundless  ocean  of  the  **  intoipretation  of  Laws" — ^the  great  business 
of  the  judge.  Sir,  there  are  ten  thousand  ways  in  which  a  corrupt,  a 
weak,  or  a  prejudiced  judge — a  judge  hostile  or  fiiendly  to  the  litigant, 
or  what-  is  more  common,  the  lawyer,  may  pervevt  justice,  pollute  its 
pme-fonntains,  and  do  foul  wrong  in  the  caoae;  and  yet  none  bat  he 


wHo  has  BuffiMPed  know  it  Then  are  the  &]b9  weighta  which  it  u  M 
easy,  unperoMved,  to  throw  into  the  scales  of  justice.  Add  now,  to  aU 
this  that  the  judicial  power,  like  the  mvl«ble  and  impalpable  air  which 
aorroonda,  penetratee  everywhere  and  affiusts  ey«cy  rdation  of  life; 

that  it  extends  even  to  life  itself,  to  liberty,  to  property  in  all  its  infinite 
complications ;  to  marriage,  divorce,  parentaj^e,  master  and  servant, 
and  finally  pursues  us  even  after  death  in  the  distribution  of  estates ; 
nay,  that  the  very  monuments  of  the  dead,  the  dull,  cold  marble  in. 
which  they  sleep,  are  the  subjects  of  its  destroying  or  protecting  hand. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  Government,  therefore,  which  is  so 
liable  to  abase  as  the  jacUdaiy ;  but^  to  the  honor  of  America  and  ha* 
man  nature  be  it  said,  there  is  none  where  so  little  abuse  prevails,  in 
seventy  years  this  is  the  first  example  of  the  impeachment  of  a  judge 
demanded  because  of  alleged  corraption  in  office  for  private  gain. 
Arbitrary  and  dissolute  judges  have  indeed  been  impeached,  thoo^ 
bu(  in  two  or  three  instances  during  that  long  period;  yet  none  for 
corruptiott.  But  if  infiiequent,  it  is  nevertheless  the  most  atrocious, 
and  in  its  consequence  to  the  judiciary  and  to  the  public  the  most 
dm^;erous  crime  which  a  judge  can  commit:  for  "there  is  no  happiness, 
there  is  no  liberty,  there  is  no  enjoyment  of  life,  unless  a  man  can  say, 
when  he  rises  in  the  morning,  i  shall  be  subject  to  the  decision  of  no 
unjust  judge  to-day." 

What,  I  inquire  next,  is  the  province  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives here  ?  The  Constitution  defines  it.  You  have  the  sole  power  of 
impeachment  W  hat  is  it  to  impeach?  Certainly  not  to  try  ;  that  is 
the  &ole  right  of  the  Senate.  To  impeach  is  simply  to  accuse.  We 
do  not  t^y,  we  have  no  right  to  try,  tie  question  of  the  guilt  or  the  inno> 
cence  of  the  accused.  I  have  not  in  this  case  made  np  my  mind 
definitely  upon  that  point,  because  I  am  not  willing  to  usurp  the  prov> 
mce  nor  anticipate  tike  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

We  are  not  judges;  we  are  not  grand  jurors;  we  do  not  act  under 
special  oath;  we  are  not  here  exerciung  judicial  powar;  we  are  not 
acting  in  our  representative  capacity.  Our  province  is  to  aocuse-MiQ 
prosecute;  and  when  your  Comndttee  shall  appear  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  they  will  impeach  or  accuse  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives.  In  that  high  court  of  impeachment,  also,  we  sit  during  the 
trial  aJi  aceu?<ers.  Wc  are  bound,  therefore,  by  no  mere  terhnieal  rules 
of  law  afad  evidence.  Wo  are  under  no  obligation  <^t}irr  than  that 
highest  of  obligations — a  sense  of  duty  alike  to  the  peojjic  and  the 
accused.  Into  our  hands  the  Constitution  lus  committed  tlic  guardian- 
ship— and  in  the  case  of  offices  held  for  life,  the  sole  guardianship — of 
the  rights  of  the  niany  who  do  not  hold  office  against  the  few  who  do. 
CerUiiuly,  sir,  uo  man  ought  to  be  lightly  accused  of  even  official  mis* 
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m^auB^  or  almse  of  public  trast.  But  where  them  is  no  other  reBtraini 
or  redrem ;  where  the  ofBcd  is  judicial  and  for  life where  the  trust  is 
Middioate  and  momentous  in  its  nature,  and  so  open  to  abuse;  whrae 

pablie  opinion  usuallj  is  silent,  and  even  tho  Press  cares  not  to  speak 
out;  this  House  ought,  in  my  jnd^cnt,  to  be,  if  not  swift,  certainly 
T!ot  slow  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  those  who  invoke  its  process  to 
summon  the  accused  into  court.  All  other  courta  stand  opery,  ulght 
and  day,  and  it  is  the  high  constitutional  right  of  every  citizen  to 
demand  their  process  as  of  course.  But  between  this  high  court  of 
impeachment,  which  aloue  under  our  Coiistitutiou  holds  the  power  of 
redress  of  official  wroAg  and  oppression,  stands  the  House  of  Representa* 
tires.  Am  I  not  right,  then,  in  saying  that  we  ought  not  too  hastily 
to  deny  the  only  process  by  which  such  oppression  and  wrong  may  be 
redressed  f  indeed,  the  case  be  palpably  frivolous,  or  the  prosecution 
plainly  malicious,  it  is  our  duty  promptly,  if  not  indignantly,  to  refiuo. 
Oan  any  one,  will  any  one,  say  that  this  is  such  a  case  f 

But  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  too  much  doubt  and  perplexity  in 
this  case,  and  that,  therefore,  there  ought  to  be  no  impeachment.  Not 
so.  We  have  no  power  to  try  and  acquit ;  and  these  very  perplexities 
and  doubts,  if,  indeed,  any  such  there  are,  especially  after  the  accusod 
has  been  heard  fully,  in  his  defence,  are,  of  themselves,  enough  to  justify 
this  House  in  sending  the  eaw;  to  the  Senate  for  adjudication.  What  I 
shaii  we  deny  to  Judge  Watrous's  accusers  the  only  process  by  wioiich 
he  can  be  brought  into  court  and  put  upon  trial 

Let  it  be  rem^bered  that  the  charge  is  corruption,  and  the  accused 
a  judge.   Sir,    too,  am  for  the  independence  of  the  jadidaiy ;  but  I 
am  for  its  purity  first.   Howsoever  I  might  vote  upon  the  qnestion  of 
the  life  tenure  and  mode  of  i^pointment  of  the  judimry,  in  a  conven- 
tion aasembled  to  f^ame  a  new  Constitution  for  the  United  States^  I 
am  opposed  to  any  change  of  that  instrunaent  in  these  respects  nom 
But  I  will  be  the  more  exact,  fifly-fold,  in  enforcing  the  only  other 
restraint  and  remedy  which  the  Constitution  has  devised.  Oomiption, 
moneyed  corruption — and  we  liave  heard  it  from  high  authority — is 
steadily,  though  with  iioiseless  but  most  guilty  tread,  stealing  into  other 
departnients  of  our  Government.    Legislation  here,  it  Is  said,  has  been 
controlled  by  it;  and  this  House  has  not  been  slow  to  appoint  com- 
mittees of  investigation  founded  ^pon  bat  «rumor  alone.    Sir,  some 
.years  hence — dare  not  say  centuries  ■scats  in  this  House  may  perhaps 
be  openly  bought  and  sold;   They  have  long  been  merchandise  in  the 
£[ouse  of  Commons.   But  in  BngUmd  the  judiciary  is  pure  and  in- 
eoitnpt,  and  En^and  still  survives.   For  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  wheresoevw 
dse  in  this  Government  corruption  may  come,  or  how  &r  soever  else- 
where it  may  be  carried,  .1  demand  that  th^  shall  be  preserved  0119 
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oitadel  at  least)  within  which  pablic  yirtae  may  retire  and  stand  ist- 
trenched. 

These,  then,  in  mj  judgment,  are  the  prindplee,  and  these  the  eon- 
eiderationsy  upon  which  the  House  ought  to  proceed  and  be  govenied 
in  ordering  impeachment;  and  applying  them  now  to  the  testimony 
reported  bj  the  Committee,  I  am  obliged  to  vote  for  this  impeachment.* 


BBMA.BES  ON  IBS  TABI7F. 
In  the  Souse     BqfruentaUvee,  FAruary  24,  1859. 

Mr.  OHAuacAir :  I  would  very  much  prefer  to  speak  upon  the  tarifl^ 
when  a  bill  relating  to  that  subject  shall  be  under  consideration ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  at  this  late  day  either  no  such  measure  will  be  brought  in, 

or  if  broujrht  in,  then  under  such  circumstances  as  will  of  necessity  pre- 
clude debate.  I  feel  obliged,  therefore,  to  speak  to-night,  and  in  Uom^ 
mittee  of  the  Whole. 

Five  parties,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  interested  in  all  that  pertains  to  a 
t^i5';  the  Government,  the  consumer,  the  shipper,  including  of  couree 
the  importer,  the  producer  of  raw  material,  and  the  manufacturer.  The 
imme<jUate  interest  of  these  several  classes,  except  shipper  snd  consumer, 
is  diverse.  It  is  the  immediate  interest  of  the  Government — ^and  I  begin 
with  it  because  it  is  for  its  sake  alone  that  the  power  to  create  tariffs  is 
confined — that  the  duties  laid  shall  yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue ; 
of  the  consumer  and  shipper,  that  there  should  be  no  tariff  at  all ;  of  the 
producer  of  raw  materi^,  that  the  highest  rate  of  duty  should  be  laid 
Upon  It;  of  the  manufacturer,  that  the  raw  material  should  be  free,  and 
the  highest  rate  of  duty  laid  upon  the  article  m-mnfactured,  which  goes 
forth  to  the  consumer.  A  similar  division,  having  roleretice  to  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Union,  might  no  doubt  also  be  made ;  but  1  do  not 

* ' '  There  mmcli  fofce  in  the  remark,  tkiL  aa  Impeachment  ia  a  proceedingjn^y 
<(f  a  ptiUMl  natwn.  It  Is  notso  much  designed  to  pnoiah  «n  offisnd«r,  u  to  Becnre 
the  State  against  grog»  esffteUd  misdemMaion.**'-!  Slofy  on  (A«  ContitUutiimf  $  808. 

**  It  [Impeachment]  is  dpsisrned  as  a  method  of  mti&nal  inqimt  into  ifi£  conduct  of 
ptitUe  men.  If  such  the  deuigu,  who  can  80  properly  be  the  inqubitors  for  the 
natioii  as  the  repiresentatlvies  of  the  people  thenuelves?  They  most  he  presumed 
toh*'  watohfnl  of  the  interests,  nlife  to  the  sj/mpathfcf,  and  ready  to  redress  the  gr>^'<7vreA 
qf  the  people.  If  it  it  made  their  datj  to  bring  offlcial  delinqoeDt»  tojustiee,  they 
eui  MaTMly  &a  of  peffoiminif  It  without  pntiUc  dennndstipD  and  poUtioal  desertion 
on  tbe  part  of  their  constituents.*'— 1 080. 
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piopoM  to  consider  t)ie  sabject  duectiy,  in  that  paiticalar  Tiew,  at  thia 
time. 

hk  ereiy  tariff  the  conflicting  interests  of  these  several  classes,  to  whieh 
I  have  jost  referred,  on^t  to  be  adjusted  in  accordance  wiUi  the  propor- 
tional importance  of  each.  The  wants  of  Qoyernment  are»  indeed,  to  be 
restricted  to  the  lowest  standard  of  rational  economy;  and  no  more  rev- 
enue  collected  than  is  sufficient  for  these  wants  at  tiiat  standard;  for  it 
is  not  the  business  or  right  of  this  peculiar  Federal  Government  of  ours 
to  protect  for  tVie  sake  of  protecting,  or  to  enconrsG^e  for  tbe  sake  of 
encouraginf;,  any  of  the  £!^re-4t  interests,  as  they  arc  called,  of  the  country. 
To  do  that  belongs  to  the  reserved  rights  and  powfrs  of  the  States.  Com- 
merce,  even,  is  not  an  exception.  Congress  may  "regulate'*  commerce; 
but  to  regulate,  is  not  to  foster  it  at  the  expense  of  oiker  interests  not 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  Congress  may  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and 
inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.*' 
But  even  here,  though  a  class — not,  indeed,  of  the  great  industrial  inter- 
ests»  as  in  political  economy  they  are  called — ^is  named,  yet  the  right  to 
promote  science  and  useful  arts  is  expressly  limited  to  patents  and  copy* 
rights.  Conp^ress  may  also  dispose*'  of  the  public  lands ;  but  it  must 
dispose  of  them  in  a  constitutional  way,  and  for  a  constitutional  pur- 
pose. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  this  Government,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  h\fr\\  powers  committed  to  it,  to  have  the  strictest  care  that  none 
of  these  great  interests  suffer  detriment  by  its  aeiioti;  and,  accordingly, 
in  laying  a  tariff,  Congress  is  under  the  highest  obligation,  first,  to  limit 
the  aggregate  of  revenue  to  the  lowest  amount  consistent  with. the  neces- 
sities of  economical  government;  because  it  is  the  interest  of  shippers, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  consumers,  who  constitute  the  vast  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, that  there  should  be  no  tariff  at  alL  Second.  To  select  aa  well 
tiie  raw  material,  when  produced  in  this  countiy,  as  the  manufactured 
article,  for  taxation ;  because  it  Is  the  interest  of  the  producer,  also,  to 
have  tiie  highest  price  for  the  thing  produced.  Hiird.  To  select  the 
manufactured  article ;  because  otherwise  the  consumer  of  manufactures 
would  escape  his  just  proportion  of  the  burdens  of  government;  and  in 
selectinf^  the  several  article?,  and  fixing  the  rate,  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  regard  that  fundamental  principle  of  republican  governincnt, 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number;  or,  better  yet,  the  least  evil  to 
the  greatest  iniinber;  and  that  other  capital  rule  of  just  taxation  every- 
where aiid  LiL  every  form ;  the  least  burden  upon  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 
And  1^  sir,  we  would  but  divest  ourselves,  in^laying  duties,  of  the  notion 
that  they  are  any  thing  else  but  torn,  that  the  object  is  taxation,  and  all 
tariflii  but  tax4aw8— if  we  would  call  tbingi  by  their  right  names^  we 
1« 
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shoidd  lunre  lesB  eoDtvorenyi  and  leBB  evil,  too,  to  tlie  ootmtrj,  beesoie 
of  fidae  notions  and  fidse  action  upon  thia  .vexed  qnestion. 
Tbeoreticallyy  indeed,  it  m«f  be  maintained  that  Congress  ought,  under 

ihe  Constitution,  to  regard  the  revenne  only  in  the  selection  and  the  rate 
imposed.  But  this  is  not  now,  never  has  been,  and  never  will,  in  practice, 
be  strictly  observed.  Why  are  not  cofieeandtea  taxed!  Neith^  is 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The  consnraption  is  gre»t,  and  the  d&- 
inaiid  and  importation,  of  course,  great  nho.  They  wonld  yield  a  hand- 
some rownue.  Btit  they  are  not  taxed  because  they  are  reckoned  tiow 
among:;  the  iieci'ssaries  of  life,  and  the  burden,  therefore,  would  fall  upon 
miiiiuns  little  able  to  bear  it  Then,  sir,  there  is  a  departure,  there  must 
be  a  departure,  the  people  viU  have  a  departure  in  practice,  irom  the 
strict  theory  of  revenue  alone.  And  such,'  too,  is  the  ussge  among  the 
several  States  in  enacting  tax  laws.  There  is  no  ^  protection^  th^  in 
taxation,  and  by  no  vote  of  mine  shall  there  be  ''protection^  here,  ialsely 
ao  cslled,  in  the  form  of  a  tariff  Biit  eveiy  wise  legislator  and  econo- 
mist consults  the  temper,  the  intmests,  and  the  necessities  of  tibe  people 
whom  he  would  tax. 

But  it  has  been  the  natural',  perhaps,  certainly  the  common  mistake  of 
all,  and  the  universal  mistake  of  the  friends  of  what  is  called  '*  protection," 
that  tariffs  are  to  he  laid  peenh'arly  with  reference  to  the  interests,  md 
for  the  benefit,  of  the  manufacturer;  and,  from  the  becrinnins^  of  the 
Government  to  this  day,  the  debates  in  Congress,  and  books,  pamphlets, 
and  newspapers,  throughout  the  ^country,  have  been  filled  with  statistics 
andai^uments  f<niiuied  upoiv  this  assumption.  lam  aware,  sir,  that  it  is 
argued,  also,  as  it  has  just  bceu  argued  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [ISi,  Eurkil],'  that  whatever  benefits  the  manufacturer  bene^ 
the  whole  country ;  and  that  a  home  market"  is  fraught  with  number> 
less  blessings  to  the  consumer.  Well,  sir,  all  this  sounds  very  fine  in 
theoiy ;  but,  untO  it  shall  be  established  that  fi>stering  manu&ctnres  tends 
necessarily  to  the  multiplication  of  the  human  species,  or  an  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  the  human  stomach,  pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  do  not  believe  it 
Will  he  who  manu&ctures  iron  or  wool  eat  more  than  the  man  who  grows 
flax  or  raises  sheep?  Can  the  opcrsti^^  of  Lynn  or  Lowell  digest  better 
than  the  operative  of  Leeds  or  Manchester  I  Will  i^ere  be  a  greater  do* 
mand  for  flour,  beef,  and  pork,  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  alone, 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  England 
together? 

But  I  return  to  the  direct  question.  T  nm  no  friend  to  the  act  of  1857. 
It  is  peculiarly  a  manufactarcr's*  tariff,  and  a  highly  protective  tariff,  too; 
in  my  judgment  for  them  the  most  "protective."  tariff  ever  enacted.  It 
"protects"  in  two  modes ;  for  there  are  two  modes  of  "  protection."  It 
admits  the  raw  materiid  free,  and  it  lays  also  a  duty  vnj^n  the  manu&o* 
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tnred  article.  Never  was  there  sliarp  t  r  jiraclicc  than  in  the  passage  of 
that  act.  it  is  entitled  "  an  act  reducing  the  duty  on  imports:"  and  it 
does  reduce  duties,  and  the  reduction  is  apparently  great.  Revenue  it 
certainly  has  reduced.  But  aiark  yuLL,i>irj  bow  does  that  redaction 
work  I  Select  the  single  article  of  wool  Under  the  act  of  1846,  all 
wool  paid  thirty  pa  cent,  and  tnannfactnrea  of  wool  twenty^bnr  per  cent. 
&it  now  wool  under  twenty  centa  a  pound,  la  free ;  and  manu&cturea  of 
wool  reduced  from  twenty-four  to  nineteen  per  cent  Thus,  the  msnufiM}- 
torer  yields  six  and  gains  thirty  per  cent  by  the  dexterous  manceuvre  of 
the  8d  of  March,  1 857.  And  thus,  too,  are  the  interests  of  the  producer, 
and  espedally  of  tiie  agriculturist  of  the  West,  sacrificed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufiicturing  inter^ts  of  New  England;  and  to-day,  New  Kng> 
land  would  have  no  change  in  the  tariC 

I  concede  very  readily,  that  in  the  aggregate  of  taxation,  viewing  it 
solely  aa  a  tiix,  the  act  of  1857  is  less  onerous  than  any  former  tariff,  and 
in  two  years,  perhaps?,  and  with  a  heavy  importation,  it  might  yield  a 
revuriue  sufTieient  for  an  economical  Oovi  rnmr  nt.  But  as  a  tax,  simply, 
it  is  not  equal  and  just ;  and  in  modifying  it,  whensoever  it  shall  be  modi- 
fied, I  insist  that  it  hliall  be  made  to  conform  throughout,  to  the  just 
principles  of  taxation  which  I  have  Ittd  down.  Sir,  it  is  my  good  for* 
tone  to  represent,  in  part,  an*  agricultural  State,  and  especially  an  agri- 
eultttral  district  We  have  two  millions  and  more  of  consumers,  and  a 
^ast  multitude  of  produceis ;  and  if  there  must  be^  and  I  think  that  thene 
^i^ht  to  be,'  at  an  eariy,  but  fit  time,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  upon  just 
principles  of  taxation,  and  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  after  a  redaction 
O^^xpenditures  to  lowest  rational  pointy  I  demand  that,  in  adjusting 
it,  you  shall  regard  the  interests  of  Ohio  and  the  W^t 

Sir,  I  have  said  that  Ohio  is  peculiarly  an  agricultural  State.  With 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  people,  she  has  twenty-five  million'?  of  acres; 
twenty  millions  occupied  by  or  attached  to  farms ;  eleven  miiiions  actually 
cultivated  :  four  hundred  thousand  land  owners ;  a  greater  number  of 
farms,  and  more  tillable  surface,  proportionally,  than  any  State  in  the 
Union.  The  cost  value  of  her  land  is  $600,000,000 ;  her  agricultural 
products  worth  $132,000,000,  equal  to  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the 
South ;  and  her  entire  taxable  property  is  $900,000,000.  She  is  the  first 
wheat,  the  first  wool,  and  the  fbrst  com  growing  State ;  the  first  wme-pio- 
dncing,  also ;  and,  as  my  Cincinnati  colleagues  will  attest^  the  foremost  In 
th«  |{roduction  of  swine.  Her  animal  products,  alone,  equal  $40,000,000, 
and  the  vahe  of  her  butter,  poultry,  and  eggs,  would  of  itself  support  half 
tiie  State  governments  of  New  England. 

And  yet,  \>hio  is  a  part,  and  a  small  part  only,  of  the  great  Misiuaippi 
filley,  th-\t  most  wonderful  of  all  the  portions  of  the  globe,  the  very  Gar- 
jtMi  of  Bden  in  the  new  creation*  in  the  politicalapocalypae  of  the  Bishop 
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of  Cloync,  **  time's  noblest  orripire:**  the  scat,  too,  doubtless,  of  empires 
older  than  Thebes,  prouder  than  Tyre,  nobler  than  Nineveh,  but  whose 
memorials  have  perished  even  beyond  nuna  or  tradition ;  )  ct  destined 
once  agauB  to  become  the  seat  of  an  empire  to  which  you^  je  proad 
inen  and  wise  men  of  the  East,  will  yet  come,  bearing  yonr  franldncenae 
and  your  tribute. 

Bat  I  rose,  not,  sir,  to  descant  npOn  the  opening  glories  of  the  West 
I  iraa  spealdng  of  my  own  State  and  of  l^er  agricoltaral  greatness.  Nor 
will  I  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  from  her  manufacturing  interests,  for  she  is 
rich  in  all  that  constitutes  a  State.  And  I  beg  Pennsylvania  to  remember 
that  the  area  of  her  coal-Mds  bat  little  exceeds  the  area  of  the  coal-fields 
of  Ohio;  that  lUiiiois  and  Yirginia  are  both  before  her ;  ^d  that,  in  the 
prodnction  and  manufacture  of  iron,  Ohio,  if  not  the  second,  is  certainly 
the  third  State  in  the  Union.  Yet  right  here  let  me  add,  that  her  hay 
crop  alone  equals  the  whole  value  of  her  manufactures  of  iron  in  all  its 
forms.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  coal  dealers,  and  the  iroomongers  of 
Ohio  are  not  hero  besieging  Corijs^ess  for  tariffs  and  bounties  to  protect 
them  from  ruin.  They  are  content — I  am  sure  they  ought  to  be  content 
— with  the  fi>ur«nd-twenty  par  oent  already  levied  npon  the  consumer. 
Tliey  scorn,  as  I  think  they  ought  to  scorn,  yottr  fiivors,  and  will  eanii  stiil, 
as  they  always  have  earned,  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  Pennsylvania  has  Men  from  her  high  estate,  her  revo- 
lutionary greatness^  when  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  her  sons  repelled 
the  bribes  of  George  IH,  saying,  witb  the  tme  spirit  and  in  the  very 
langoage  of  a  patriot,  "  Sir,  I  am  not  worth  porchasing;  but  such  as  I 
am,  the  King  of  England  is  not  rich  enough  to  bay  me."  I  commend 
Penn^lvafiia  to  h^  eariy  virtue  and  her  ancient  independence.  Let  her 
go  home  and  look  to  the  sturdy  and  the  manly  industry  of  her  sons,  and 
not  to  the  &vors  and  largesses  of  Grovemment  for  protection  and  for 
riches. 

Iron  is  more  in  common  use,  and  more  a  necessary  of  life,  than  coifee 
and  tea;  and  is  it  not  <]uitc  enough  that  the  consumers,  who  arc  the 
many,  should  pay  twenty -four  pur  cent,  or  one-fouith  iu  value  ?  Sir, 
whoever  pays  his  blacksmith  a  bill  of  forty  dollars,  pays  nearly  ten  dol- 
lars, or  Vme^burth,  in  duty,  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer.  And 
right  here,  let  me  say  to  the  people,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  whose  ^  sober 
second  thought,"  borne  down  now  by  depression  of  trade  everywhere^ 
I  look  with  just  confidence,  and  to  her  politicians,  too,  who  are  pressing 
this  question  to  the  utmost,  but  whom  that  self-same  sober  second 
thought  will  send  back  into  ob?rnnt\ .  bringing  agun  to  public  life  the 
men  who  shall  be  found  true  to  principle  and  to  the  CJonstitufion,  but  who 
may  perish  now  before  the  storm,  that  the  import  of  coal  into 
tjnited  States  veiylHtle  oiceeds  the  export;  that  it  already  payil  dfitjr 
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fgf  .^;i^eiity^oar  per  cent,  or  nearly  one^onrth  of  Hs  Talue ;  and  tbal  e?eiy 
jlH;;  Jtibe,  qimtity  drawn  from  lier  mines  liaa  steadily  increased ;  biit 
<gjl|i9^Iy  that  the  depression  in  her  iron  interesti  at  this  moment,  is  not 
^^ijibntable  to  the  redaction  of  duty  (only  six  per  cent)  upon  that  arti- 
^,l>y  &  act  of  1857,  since  the  importation  last  year  of  iron  and  its 
mann&ctoies  of  every  kind,  was  $9,000,000  less  than  In  the  year  pre- 
^^^ding,  and  $12,000^00  less  than  in  1854.  It  is  because  the  oon- 
Bnmption  of  iron  Is  diminished,  and  therefore  tl^e  demand  less,  amid  the 
general  depression  of  trade  and  business  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  by 
reason,  too,  of  which,  all  other  interests,  also,  have  sufFcred,  that  her  for- 
naccs  languish.  But  returning  trade  and  reviving;  business  will  put 
them  all  again  into  Lhi.st,  without  the  aid  of  tariff  and  contributions 
levied  upon  her  sister  States, 

But,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have  porsaed  this  line  of  remark  fhrther  than  I 
intended.  I  rose  not  to  discuss  the  tariff  generally,  but  to  select  and 
«peak  upon  two  partienlar  products  in  which  my  own  State  is  espedally 
l&tfirested,  bnt  which  are  utterly  sacrificed  in  the  tariff  of  1857,  for  the 
henefit  of  the  manu&cturer  and  the  dealer,  and  to  give  notice  that  should 
a  hill  be  brought  before  the  House,  I  will,  at  the  proper  time,  propose 
the  necessaiy  amendments — I  refer  to  linsied  and  wool. 

I  do  not  knoWf  sir,  by  whose  fault  it  happened,  but  so  it  is,  that  a  dit- 
tijuctlon  is  made  in  the  act  of  1857  between  linseed  and  flaxseed.  The 
language  of  the  schedule  h  "  linseed,  but  not  embracing  flajtseed,  free." 
J^ow,  sir,  there  is  not  a  praftieal  agriculturist  who  does  not  know;  there  is 
not  a  professor  of  theoretical,  scientific  agriculture,  who  ought  not  to 
know ;  there  is  not,  I  venture  to  affirm,  a  member  even  of  that  assemblj^ 
of  agricultural  savans  who  convened  in  this  city  the  other  day,  under  the 
i^ospicea  of  the  Commisfiioner  of  Patents,  who  is  ignorant  that  linseed  and 
^flaaneed  are  precisely  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  so  in  eyery  lexicon 
and  in  every  cyclopedia.  It  is  so  in  your  Commerce  and  Navigation," 
and  in  your  finance  reports ;  and  it  vas  so  r^arded  in  the  earlier  tarifEs. 
lanaeed  is  linm  temen — ^the  seed  of  flax;  and  the  result  has  been  that 
every  bushel  of  flaxseed  is  admitted  duty  free. 

.  Ife.  Dawes.  Will  the  gentleman  ii«om  Ohio  allow  me  to  explain  the 
Terence  ? 

Mr.  VALiAFDianAM.    T  understand  the  gentleman  from  Massacha- 

setts;  but  he  will  pardon  me.  I  have  been  too  long  a<^*M]stnTned  to  ob- 
serve, if  not  to  practice,  agriculture,  not  to  know  that  \s  friirver  nice  dis- 
iinctions  may  be  drawn  by  dealers  for  their  own  beneht,  there  is  no  dif- 
feroni^e.  And  let  me  say  to  him,  that  the  same  happy  blunder  occurred 
in  the  iict  of  1846,  Unseed  being  rated  at  ten  per  cent.,  and  flaxseed  at 
twfenty ;  but  no  "linseed"  was  ever  imported  at  ten;  the  Govemmeal 
lllpijg^^  care  to  collect  the  twenty  per  cent  upon  it^  by  whatever 


name  called  TiUg«r  .<vc]a9M«.  The  Secretary  ot  the  IVeasorj  held  to 
Shakspeare's  iKotioQSi  about,  naoies  and  lose^  and  etnick  for  the  highest 
revenae.  Bat^andertlietanffOf  1857y*'KiMeed,noteiiibracingflax»eedi" 
being  made  duty  free^  Uie  draoghtamap  of  the  act^  marvellous  to  relate^ 
^uite  forgot  to  provide  a  separate  ^hedule  for  flaxseed  which  he  had  so 
carefully  distiognished  fiom  *^  linieed."  There  was  no  reciprocity  bere» 
sir ;  no  "  flsxRced,  bnt  not.  embracing  Unseed."  And  the  result  has  been 
that  mith'^r  has  paid  a  dollar  of  dutv  tr>  the  government  since. 

Mr.  CoMiNs.  Wiio  was  tke  UiaugiiUmaa  of  the  act?  Where  did  it 
come  from  ? 

Mr.  Yallandiuuam.  I  cannot  say  of  a  certainty.  I  always  su^pecLed 
it  to  be  of  New  Bngland  pateruity^poeeibty  from  the  firm  of  Ston^ 
Lawrence  ^fe  Co," 

Bot  to  resnme.  Here,  then,  is  a  heavy  loss  of  rew^m^  and  an  nnjoal 
discrimination  also  against  an  article  in  which  the  people  of  Ohio  and  of 
the  Miami  valley  are,  above  all  others,  interested.  The  snm  total  of  flax- 
seed, or  linseed,  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1800,  was  569,807  bashdc 
Of  this,  Ohio  alone  produced  188,000,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  ain  oant  A  fter  her,  in  the  table,  Kentucky  stands  next ;  and  after 
her,  New  York  and  Virginia  ;  but  Ohio  equals  all  three.  The  quantity 
has  Tio  doubt  incrcasrd  since,  Ohio  still  retaining  her  pre-eminenre.  And 
luUiana  now  is  also  largely  interested  in  the  article.  But  the  demand  is 
macb  greater  than  the  home  supply,  which  is  not  [^eat;  because  flax  is 
an  exhausting  crop,  and  never  will  be  extensively  cujtivated  unless  it  cono- 
^)auds  a  liberal  piioc.  Accordingly,  the  importation  of  flaxseed  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1858,  amonnted  to  $3,243,174,  a  slight  in- 
Cjcease— $40,000 — ^npon  the  imports  of  1 857«  Under  the  tariff  of  1846^ 
flaiseed  was  rated  at  twenty  per  cent,  and  the  doty  in  1657  amounted 
to  $600,764.80 ;  and,  had  it  remained  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  have 
yielded  a  revenue  last  year  of  $648,000, 

Plimano&ctnred  flax  is  in  the  s^rae  category.  Under  tlie  tariff  of 
1842,  it  paid  $30  a  ton  ;  in  1846,  fifteen  per  cent;  but,  under  the  act 
of  1 857,  it  is  free.  Here,  again,  besides  the  unjust  discrimination  i^inst 
the  producer  in  fiivor  of  the  manufacturer,  is  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Government,  amounting  last  year  to  more  than  $30,000. 

But  1  pass  on  to  the  other  and  far  more  important  article  of  wool.  I 
have  said  that  Ohio  is  the  heaviest  wool^rowing  State.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  21.723,220.  Of  this  num- 
ber, Ohio  had  3,942,1/29,  in  1854,  the  number  hud  increased  to  4,845,« 
189.  It  has  decreased  since ;  but  still  is  3,308,803.  Now,  it  so  bappeus 
that  I  represent  the  smallest  wool  interest  of  all  the  nineteen  rural  di»> 
tficts-of  the  State ;  for  out  of  the  8,800,000  sheep^  Montgomery,  Sutler, 
and  Pkeble  number  but  36,201.  lie  unmediate  interest  of  my  oonrtitiir 
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ents  in  wool,  therefore,  is  comparatively  small ;  "but  the  int^rc?t  of  the 
State  is  ofreat.  The  wool  clip  of  last  year  a  little  cxccodcfl  1  o,iJOi),000 
pounds,  vahied  at  ri>;^, 000,000.  The  whole  clip  in  the  T'liitoil  Stat  is  in 
1950,  was  cstiiiialod  at  65,169,660  pounds,  wortli  §-:0,000,000.  It 
hardly  equals  that  aiii<)unt,  or  sum,  now;  almost  certainly,  it  does  not 
exceed  il  j  ^jo  that  Oliio  probably  yields  more  tbati  oue-sixth  of  the  eutire 
quantity  grown  in  the  countcy. 

Now,  sir,  from  1816  to  1857,  yro6\  costing  ten  cents  a  pound  and 
over,  had  always  paid  a  duty;  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time, 
all  wool  paid  some  duty,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  scale  of  the 
tariC  Under  the  Act  of  1846  it  was  rated  at  thirty  per  cent,  without 
reference  to  quality  or  cost  Bat,  by  the  tariff  of  1857,  wool  wortii 
twenty  cents  a  pound  and  imder,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  is  admitted 
duty  free.  Now,  ur,  in  1857,  wool  was  imported  to  the  ralne  of 
$2,125,744,  and  Tieing  all  siihject  to  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent.,  paid  in 
reveiiiiL'  the  sum  uf  ^O-SY, 723.1^0.  In  185.S,  tiio  first  year  of  the  present 
tariti",  the  iinpintation  of  wool  of  the  valm.'  of  twenty  cents  and  undisr 
rose  to  ^;:i,b-4o,320,  upon  which  a  chjty  wuuld  have  been  levied  under 
the  Act  of  1846,  of  $l,lo2,yUG.  lu  the  same  year,  wool  worth  more 
than  twenty  cents,  was  imported  to  the  value  of  only  $179,315;  paying 
a  duty  of  twenty-fonr  per  cent,  of  only  $43,035.60.  Thus  the  excess  of  free 
over  dutiable  wool  in  the  first  year  of  the  Act  was  13,664,005.  Practi- 
cally, therefore,  all  wool  is  free.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  revenues  of 
the  Government  are  laigely  diminished ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  in?- 
terests  of  the  producing  classes,  and  especially  in  Ohio,  utterly  disre- 
garded in  the  Act  o^  1857.  Sir,  upon  these  two  articles  alone,  the  loss 
of  revenue  last  year  was  $1,800,000. 

'Mr,  PuRYiANCE.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  mc  to  say  this?  The 
bill  to  which  he  refers,  as  framed  in  this  Hoiise,  did  give  the  jivntleman 
the  protection  which  he  demands.  AVlien  it  went  to  the  Senate  it  was 
there  taken  in  charge  by  Mr.  Huntkr,  and  it  was  tlirounTi  tlie  •penile- 
man's  own  friends  in  the  benate  that  the  protecuon  which  he  claims 
was  denied. 

Mr.  YixiiANDiORAM.  I  am  not  claiming  protection"  at  all  I  de- 
mand only  just  and  equal  taxation.  Bnt  the  bill  which  first  passed  this 
House  did  admit  wool  worth  fifteen  cents  du^  free ;  and,  more  tiian 
that>  if  the  value  exceeded  fifty  cents,  it  was  also  free.  It  was  this  biU, 
and  not  tiiat  which  finally  became  a  law,  which  my  colleague  {Mr.  Stait- 
tok]  so  vehemently  assailed  on  the  20th,  and  again  upon  the  23d  of 
February,  two  years  ago  yesterda^t  in  a  debate  to  which  I  listened  as  a 
spectator  in  the  galleries  of  the  old  Hi^i 

Mr.  Phetj'S,  of  Missonrt.  I  TTould  p\i^cfest,  however,  to  the  f}^entle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  FuaviAMCfJ  that  the  pradeceasor  pir. 
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Campbell]  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was  npon  iLo  committee  of 
conference  which  airreed  to  that  tariff  bill  iii  its  present  shape, 

Mr.  Vallandigham.  Certainly  my  predecessor  was  on  that  comrait- 
tec  of  confcrcace  consenting  to  the  report,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  conducted  it  through  the  House,  to  \yhich 
it  was  reported  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  passed,  as  so  much  other  mis- 
chievous legislation  is  passed,  in  the  last  hours  of  the  season,  under  the 
Previous  Question,  having  been  read  only  at  the  desk  of  the  Clerk. 

Mr.  CoMiKS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  there  is  a  pound  of 
wool  g^own  in  his  State,  which  is  not  protected  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
four  per  cent  ? 

:  Mr.  VAitANDiGHAM.  Perhaps  not ;  and,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  gentleman  and  his  friends,  the  influx  of  foroi<jn  wool  will  forever  forbid 
the  production  of  cheap  wools  in  the  State  ;  and  thus  the  »;iuili  fanner, 
without  capital  enough  to  deal  in  sheep  of  the  finer  brocils.  ho  driven 
from  the  market.  But  upon  the  hij^her-priced  \vo<.>ls  tli**  viW^ri  of  ad- 
mitting the  axticle,  vvlion  worth  twenty  cents  and  under,  duly  free,  is 
indirect  rather  than  direct  It  is  a  premium  for  the  manufecture  of 
coarse  woolens,  and  therefore— 
Mr.  CovoDB.   Will  the  genUeman  allow  me  to  correct  him  right 

•here? 

Mr.  Yallandioham.  No,  ur,  I  cannot  I  will  yield  to  no  one, 
friend  or  foe,  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence.  X  interrupt  no  one  thus,  and 
I  will  consent  to  tio  such  interruption  for  any  purpose.  The  dignity 
and  decorum  of  this  body,  as  an  assembly  of  statesmen,  are  utterly  de- 
graded by  these  continual  and  persistent  intcrrnptions,  corrupting  all 
lecrdlmn+o  d^-'hnti"',  nnd  converting  every  speech  into  a  maze  or  convolu- 
tion of  disjoiitted  dialoLCiics,  and  thif*  Hall  into  a  staof<^  wIk  rc  each  man 

plays  maiiy  part>,  hut  with  none       the  genius  or  the  delicacy  and  re- 

tinemeiit  of  the  classic  drama.  Our  debates,  sir,  are  becoming  now  but 
empty  or  an^ry  wrangles,  in  which  assurance,  petulance,  bluff  repartee) 
and  mediocre  smartness,  assert  supremacy  over  modesty,  logic,  learning, 
eloquence,  and  all  the  other  qualities  which  become  a  statesman.  I 
mean  no  disre^ct  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  but  he  must  par- 
don me  for  declining  to  yield. 

To  resume :  I  was  about  to  say  that  the  effect  upon  the  costlier  wools 
of 'admitting  cheap  wool  duty  free,  was  incidental  rather  than  immediate^ 
inasmuch  as  it  directs  capital  to  the  manu&cture  of  the  coarser  woolens, 
upon  which  there  is  a  greater  profit,  to  the  neglect  of  the  finer  cloths^ 
tlius  diminishing  the  demand  for  the  higher  priced  wool,  and  of  course 
decreasing  the  price. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  while  the  interests  of  the  producer  are  thus 
disregarded  in  the  admission  of  flax,  flaxseed,  and  wooi,  free,  good  care 
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ifi  bad  tliat  the  several  manufactures  of  tkese  articles  shall  pay  a  saiH- 
eietit duty;  and  accordingly  flasiBeed,  oil  and  oil-cake,  are  rated  at  fif- 
Icita^'aiid  mannfiMstiiiefl  of  wool  at  nineteen  per  cent;' and  thos  the 
IHOdiieer  is  permitted  to  pordiase  Wk  hia  linens,  oil,  oil-cake,  and 
%ooren8,  with  the  addition  of  fifteen  and  nineteen  per  cent  to  the  price 
it  which  he  might  have  pnrohaeed  them  had  they  been  planed  in  the 
iree  list,  alongside  of  his  free  Imsecd,  free  flai^  and  free  wool 

I  have  now  said  what  I  intended  to  say  on  this  subject  at  the  present 
tune;  and  conclude  with  the  notice  that,  should  any  tariff  bill  - 
ported  at  thia  Bession,  I  shall  movo,  as  a  substitute,  that  the  taritf  of 
1846  be  revived  for  two  years  from  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  so  that, 
meantime,  a  revision  of  the  Act  of  1857  may  be  had,  adhering  to  the 
principle  of  admioremSf  and  also  to  all  the  other  rules  of  equal  and 
just  taxation. 


LETTER  02?  TEE  INVASlOii  0£"  IIARPBR'S  FERRT,  1859.  ♦ 

Pattov,  Ohio,  S€aurday,  October  S2,  1859^ 

^  ihe  Editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer : 

Thk  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  yesterday  contains  what  purports  to  be  a 
Conversation  between  John  Brown,  the  Harper's  Ferry  Insurgent  and 
myself.  The  editorial  criticism  in  that  papc^r,  while  unjust,  is,  neverthe- 
lesSy  moderate  and  decent  in  temper  and  language.  Not  so  the  vulgar 
but  inotfensive  comments  of  the  Commercial  and  the  O&io  State 
Journal  of  to-day.  Self-respect  forbids  to  a  gentleman  any  notice  of 
mch  assaults.  But  the  report  and  editorial  of  the  Chtette  convey  an 
<irroheous  impression,  which  I  deare  bri^y  to  correct. 

Passing  of  neoesnty  througH  Harpei'a  Feny,  on  Wednesday  last,  on 
my  way  home  from  Washington  Oity,  I  laid  over  at  that  place  between, 
morning  and  evening  trains  for  the  West  Through  the  politenees  of 
Colonel  Lee,  the  commanding  officer,  I  was  allowed  to  enter  the  armory 
indosnre.  Inspecting  the  several  objeets  of  interest  there,  and  among 
them  the  officf^  huiMinrr,  T'camo  to  the  room  where  Browa  and  Stevens 
lay,  and  went  in ;  not  aware  till  X  entered,  that  Senator  Mason  or  any 

•  Batuming  from  a  visit  to  Wasbingtoci  in  October,  1859,  Ur.  YiLLumiSHAX 

was  detained  on  the  way,  ty  the  *'  John  Brown"  Baid,  and  was  thus  compelled  to 
hear  the  first  pajn  and  witness  the  first  sheddinf?  of  blood  in  tllfi  groat  civ?l  war  in 
America.  Ua  held  a  Short  oonversatbn  with  Browa,  wbloh  heiag  reported  in  tha 
l|H^|6^  lis  was  violsBfly  attudto^  aad  in  cep 
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reporter  iraA  present,  and  without  any  purpose  of  asking  a  einglo  quc^ 
tioQ  of  the  pruoners ;  and,  had  there  Ceen  no  prisoneiB  there,  I  shoold 
have  Tuited  and  inspected  the  place  jnat  as  I  did,  in  all  these  particii- 
lara. 

No  "interTiew**  was  asked  for  by  me  or  any  one  else  of  John  Brown,  and 
none  grantftd,  whether  "  rolnntarily  and  out  of  pore  good  will''  or  othei^ 
wise.  Brown  had  no  voice  In  the  matter,  the  room  being  equally  open 
to  all  who  were  permitted  to  enter  the  Armoiy  indosore.  All  went 

and  came  alike,  without  consultinjij  Brown  ;  nor  did  he  know  either 
myself  or  the  other  gontlcmeu  with  whom  he  convc-rsefi.  Enterinfif  tte 
room  I  found  Senator  Mason,  of  Viminia,  there,  ca-suully,  together  with 
eight  or  ten  others,  and  Biown  cuijv  ur:^ing  freely  with  all  who  chose  to 
address  him.  Indeed  he  seemed  eager  to  talk  to  every  one;  and  new 
viators  were  coming  and  going  every  moment.  There  waa  no  arrange- 
ment to  have  any  reporters ;  nor  did  I  obsnre^  fbr  some  minntes  after 
I  entered,  that  any  were  present  Some  one  from  New  York  was  ta- 
king sketches  of  Brown  and  Stevens  during  the  conversation,  and  the 
r^ort^  of  the  ffmdd  made  himself  known  to  me  a  short  time  after- 
wards ;  bnt  I  saw  nothing-  of  the  Gazeiie  reporter  till  several  hours  later, 
and  then  at  the  hotel  in  the  village. 

Finding  Brown  anxioas  to  talk  and*  ready  to  answer  any  one  who 
chose  to  ask  a  question,  and  having  heard  that  the  insurrection  had 
been  planned  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  held  at  Zanr^ville,  in  September, 
I  very  naturally  made  the  inquiry  of  him,  among  other  things,  as  to- 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  Learning  from  his  answers  that  he  had 
lived  ill  Ohio  for  fifty  years,  and  had  visited  the  State  in  May  or  Jane 
last,  I  prosecuted  my  inquiries,  to  ascertain  what  connection  his  conspir- 
ncy  might  have  had  with  the  ''Oberlin  Rescue**  triab  then  pending  and 
the'  insurrectionary  movement  at  that  time  made  in  the  Western  Be- 
aerre,  to  organise  forcible  resistance  to  the  eiecution  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law;  and  I  have  now  only  to  regret  that  I  did  not  pursue  the 
matter  forthei;  asking  more  questions,  and  making  them  more  specific 
li  IB  possible  that  some  others  who  are  so  tenderly  sensitive  in  it^a«l 
to  what  was  developed,  might  have  been  equally  implicated.  Indedl, 
it  is  incredible  that  a  mere  casual  conversation,  such  as  the  one  held 
by  me  and  John  Brown,  should  excite  such  paroxysms  of  rage  and  call 
forth  so  nuicli  vulgar  but  impotent  vituperation,  unless  there  bo  much 
more  yet  undisclosed.  Certain  it  is  that  three  of  the  negroes,  and  they 
from  Oherlin,  and  at  least  six  of  the  white  men,  nirie  in  all  out  of  the 
nineteen,  including  John  Brown,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection,  were, 
or  iiitd  been  from  Ohio,  where  they  had  received  sympathy  and  coimsel, 
if  not  material  aid  in  their  conspiracy. 

Bntthe  iistt  and  inteifogation  were  both  casoal,  and  did  not  eott> 
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tilpiio  OT€r  .twen^  mmates  at  the  longest  Brown,  so  ht  from  bong 
^a^^Qpted,  Tolnnteered  serend  speeches  to  the  reporter,  sod  more  than 
MKOe  uuisked  that  the  eonyeraatloD  did  not  disturb  or  annoy  him  in  the 
leart.  The  report  in  the  If^ew  York  M&rald,  of  October  21st,  is  geii> 
ttsUy  ?ei7  accurate,  thougli  several  of  the  questions  attributed  to  me, 
and  particularly  the  first  four,  ought  to  have  been  put  in  the  moutii  of 
^Bystander,"  irho,  by  the  way,  represents  at  least  half  a  score  of  di£for> 
est  persons. 

As  to  the  charge  preferred  of  "  breach  of  good  taste  and  propriety," 
and  all  that,  I  propose  to  judge  of  it  for  myself,  having  been  present 
on  tlie  occasion.  There  was  neither  "  interview,"  "  catechisinrr^"  "in- 
(j^uisition,"  "pumping,"  nor  any  eflfort  of  the  kind,  but  a  short  and 
casual  ooDTersation  with  the  leader  of  a  bold  and  murderous  insnrree> 
tion,  a  man  of  singular  intelligence,  in  fall  poesesuon  of  all  his  &cul> 
ties,  and  anxious  to  explain  his  plans  and  motives,  bo  far  aa  was  posmble 
without  implicating  his  confederates  otherwise  than  by  declining  to  an- 
swer. The  derdopments  are  important :  let  the  galled  jades  wince. 

.  And  now,  allow  me  to  add,  that  it  is  vun  to  underrate  tiihsst  the 
man  or  his  coni^iracy.  Captain  John  Brown  is  as  brave  and  resolute  a 
man  as  ever  headed  an  insurrection;  and,  in  a  good  cause  and  with  a 
snfficient  force,  would  have  been  a  consummate  partisan  commander. 
He  has  coolness,  daring,  persistency,  the  stoic  faith  and  patienro,  and  a- 
firmness  of  will  and  purpose  unconquerable.  He  is  tall,  wiry,  iJuiM  iilar, 
but  wit.h  little  iicah,  with  a  cold  gray  eye,  gray  hair,  beard  and  mustache, 
compressed  lips,  and  sharp  aquiline  nose ;  of  cast  iron  face  and  frame, 
adad  with  powera  of  endurance  equal  to  any  thing  needed  to  be  done  or 
aufferedf  ui  any  cause.  Though  engaged  in  a  wicked,  mad,  and  fanatical 
enterprise,  he  is  the  fiarthe^t  possible  remove  from  the  ordinary  ruffian, 
fimatio  or  madman;  but  his  powers  are  rather  executory  than  inventiTS, 
and  he  never  had  the  depth  or  breadth  of  mind  to  originate  and  contrive 
himself  the  plsn  of  insurrection  which  he  undertook  to  carry  oui  The 
conspiracy  was  unquestionably  &r  more  extended  than  yet  appears, 
numbering  among  the  conspirators  many  more  than  the  handful  of  fol- 
lows who  assailed  Harper's  Ferry ;  and  having  in  the  North  and  West, 
if  not  also  in  the  South,  as  its  counsellors  and  abettors,  men  of  intelli- 
{^ce,  position,  and  wealth.  Certainly  it  wiis  one  among  the  best 
planned  and  executed  conspiracies  that  ever  failed. 

For  two  years  he  had  been  plotting  and  preparing  it  with  aiders  and 
comforters  a  thousand  miles  apart,  in  the  slave  States  and  the  free ;  for 
six  months  he  hved  without  so  much  as  suspicion  in  a  &Iave  State,  and 
neiir  the  scene  of  the  insurrection,  winning:  the  esteem  and  oonfi* 
dflnce  of  his  neighbors,  yet  collecting  day  b  j  day  large  quantities  of 
aqpii  «a4  m^kiiig  resdy  for  the  outbreak.  He  had  as  complete  w 
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e<ijulpmcnt,  even  to  inttencliing  tools,  as  any  commander  in  a  regular 
campaign,  and  intended,  like  Kapoleon,  to  make  war  support  war.  He 
bad  Sharpe*s  lifles  and  Maynard*8  reyolrers  for  marksmen,  and  pikes  for 
the  slaves.  In  the  dead  hour  of  night,  crossing  the  Potomac,  he  seized 
the  Armory,  with  many  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  other  munitions  of 
war ;  and,  making  prisoners  of  more  than  thirty  of  Uie  workmen,  officers, 
and  citizens,  overawed  the  town  of  Harper^s  Feny  wilh  its  thousand  in- 
habitants.  With  less  than  half  a  score  of  men  sundving,  he  )^ld  the 
Armory  for  many  hours,  refusing,  though  cut  off  from  all  succor  and 
snrroiindcd  upon  all  sides,  to  surrender,  and  was  taken  witb  sword  in 
liiuid,  overpowered  by  superior  nunibers,  yet  fi'j^bting  to  the  last  Du- 
ring this  short  insurrection  eighteen  men  were  killed  and  ten  or  more 
severely  wounded — twice  the  number  killed  and  wounded  on  the  pact 
of  the  American  forces  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

John  Brown  fsdled  to  excite  a  general,  and  most  wicked,  bloody,  and 
desoUting  servile  and  civil  war,  only  hecsnse  the  sUves  and  non-davo^ 
holdmg  white  men  of  the  vicinity,  the  former  twenty  thousand  in  num- 
ber, would  not  rise.  He  had  prepared  arms  and  ammnnition  for  fifteen 
hundred  men,  and  captured  at  the  first  blow  enough  to  arm  more  than 
fiffy  thousand ;  and  yet  he  had  less  than  thirty  men — ^mor%  nevertho- 
kss,  than  have  begun  half  the  revolutions  and  conspiracies  which  his- 
tory records.  But  he  had  not  tampered  with,  slaves,  nor  solicited  the 
non-slaveholding  wbites  aronnd  him,  because  he  really  believed  that 
thr^  moment  the  blow  was  struck  they  would  gather  to  his  standard,  and 
expected  furthermore  tlie  promised  re-enforcements  instantly  from  the 
North  and  West.  This  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  conspiracy 
was  planned;  and  had  his  belief  been  well  founded,  he  would  dnques- 
tionably  have  succeeded  in  stirring  up  a  most  formidable  insurrection, 
posubly  involving  the  peace  of  the  whole  country,  and  requiring  cer- 
ttmly  grest  armies  and  vast  treasure  to  suppress  it 

Here  was  his  folly  and  madness.  He  believed  and  acted  upon  the 
6itb  which  for  twenty  years  has  been  so  persistently  taught  in  every 
fonn  throughout  the  free  States,  and  which  is  but  another  mode  of 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "irrepressible  conflict,"  that  slavery 
and  the  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  slaveholders  of  tiie  South 
are  only  tolerated,  and  that  the  millions  of  slaves  and  non-slaveholding 
white  men  arc  ready  arid  eager  to  rise  against  the  "  oliojarchy,"  needing 
only  ft  loader  and  deliven  r.  The  conspiracy  was  tlie  natural  and  neces- 
tary  consequence  of  the  doctrines  proclaimed  every  day,  year  in  and 
year  out,  by  the  apostles  of  Abolition.  But  Brown  was  sincere,  earnest, 
persistent;  he  proposed  to  add  works  to  his  faith,  reckless  of  murder, 
tresson,  and  every  other  crime.  This  was  his  madness  and  folly.  B» 
peiishies,  justly  and  miserably,  an  insurgent  and  a  fokm.  But  guiltier 
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Amb  lie^  and  vith  his  blood  upon  thxar  headsi  are  the  &l8e  and  cowardly 
l^ropliets  and  teachers  of  Abolition* 


THEILE  IS  A  WEST;  POUTnE  UN  ION  FOUEVISa}  OUTSIDE  Oi'  THB 

UNION,  FOR  HERSELF. 

SFSBOH  tS  TBB  HOtJSB  OF  RBPRB8BNTATnrKS,  DBOXMBXR  15,  1859,  QFOIT 
rax  QUBSTtON  OF  BLBOTINO  A  8FBAKBB. 

Mr.  Clerk  :  Desiring  to  speak  at  some  length,  nnrl  with  some  re- 
gard to  method,  npon  the  more  important  subjerts  whi  :h  have  been 
introduced  into  this  debate,  I  cannot  consent  to  yield  the  floor  ex- 
cept  upon  a  point  of  order,  or  for  a  strictly  personal  explanation.  1 
elaim  no  right  myaelf  to  interrupt  others  for  the  purpose  of  interro- 
gatory or  catechising,  and  in  return  acknowledge  no  right  in  them  to 
rabject  me  to  croas-examination  as  a  witness  upon  this  floor.  I  tmst, 
abng  with  other  reforms,  to  see  the  ancient  decorum  and  propriety  of 
legitimate  debate  restored  within  these  walls.  In  nothing,  therefore, 
which  I  propoBe  to  say,  do  I  mean  to  offend,  by  pttsonal  reflection  npoB 
any  member  of  this  House. 

And  now,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Cleric,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  do  not 
regret  this  discnasion.  I  lament,  indeed,  that  it  has  not,  at  all  times, 
been  conducted  in  a  "better  temper.  Had  it  been  possible  to  avoid  it 
altogether,  certainly  it  w  ould  have  been  preferable  that  it  had  never 
been  conamenced ;  but  no  one  familiar  with  the  temper  of  the  whole 
eountry,  refl<^ted  back  in  the  Representatives  of  the  country,  and  con- 
centriAed  here  into  one  intense  focus,  could  have  expected  a  week  to 
pa»i»  after  otganizatioa  without  an  explosion  more  formidable,  per- 
h^M,  and  in  a  more  questionable  shape.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a 
better  time  and  mode  in  which  to  meet  it  than  any  other.  But,  gentle- 
men- of  the  House  of  Representativea,  let  us  conduct  it  at  all  times  with 
the  temper  and  courtesy  which  become  a  l^islative  assembly.  And 
yet  the  admonition  is  almost  needless  here.  Although  within  these 
walls  are  assembled  the  two  hundred  and  forty-two  Representatives  and 
Delegates  from  the  thirty-eight  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union, 
bringing  with  them  every  ^ricty  of  personal  and  sectional  temper  and 
peculiarity;  assembled,  too.  h\  the  jnidst  of  a  popular  feeling  more  per- 
vading and  more  deeply  stirred  up  than  at"  any  former  period,  in  one-half 
«t  lea-^t  of  these  States,  and  upon  the  eve  of  startling,  and,  it  may  be, 
disastrous  events,  yet  without  organization,  without  rules,  witliout  a 
Bpei^EBr  to  eommand,  or  a  Scrgeimtrat-Arms  to  execute — without  gavel 
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or  nuuse— mttanofc  adf^gorenimeBt  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Sixoii 
race,  and  the  faftbit  of  sel^coniinand  and  of  obedience  to  but  the  shadow 
even  of  hw  and  aathority,  have^  for  now  these  ten  days  past,  secured  na 
not  only  from  colMon  and  violence,  but,  for  the  most  part,  from  breach 
even  of  the  strictest  deooram  obserred  hj  our  predecessors  in  this  Hall 
it  any  period  of  onr  history.  How  snblime  Uie  spectacle !  ho^  grand 
this  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  free  government  I  Thi-rc  is  but  one 
other  country  upon  the  globe  where  a  similar  spectacle  could  be  ex- 
hibited. 

T  do  not,  Oion,  rofret  this  debate  ;  it  is  fit  and  proper  in  itself.  It  is 
stri ctlv  jKiriiamentary.  You  have  a  right  by  Eri'^lish  precedent ;  you 
have  a  right  by  Ameriean  prcccdont',  by  the  usages  of  this  House,  to 
discuss  the  qnalifications  of  your  candidates  for  Speaker.  If  any  mem- 
ber of  this  iioudu  lids  indorsed  and  i  ecommended  a  book  full  of  senti- 
ments insurrectionary  and  hostile  to  the  domestic  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  oounlary — ^a  book  intended  or  tending  to  stir  np  discord  or  strifo 
between  the  different  secUons  of  this  XTnion,  or  servile  or  other  insurrec- 
tion in  any  one  or  more  States  of  this  TTnion,  and  refuses  still  to  dissvow 
sympathy  with  the  sentiments  and  purposes  of  snchbook^  he  is  notfit*to 
be  Speaker  or  member  of  this  House.  Whether  any  one  who  has  recom- 
mended such  a  boolc  for  wholesale  circulation,  not  knowing,'or  caring  to 
Inquire  into  its  character  and  contents — who  has  indorsed  insurrection 
and  viokncc  in  blank,  and  ^ven  a  cordial  letter  of  credit  to  whatsoever 
the  Abolition  authors  of  the  "Helper  book"  niiirht  choose  to  and 
to  circulate  throu?rbont  the.  South,  eoTnpeteut  for  Speaker,  or  tit  to  be 
troated  in  the  Speakership,  thi^  lluuse  must  determine;  and  the  country, 
geaitlemen,  must  sit  in  judijment  upon  the  decision. 

But,  Mr.  Clerk,  this  whole  subject  and  controversy  has  assumed  a 
diameter  and  mi^itude  which  impel  me  to  break  the  silence  which  I 
thus  fu  have  observed.  Sentiments  have  been  avowed  and  statementa 
made  upon  this  floor  which  demand  notice  and  reply. 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Vallakdigham  frav©  wry  to  a  motion  to  a<ljonm,  which  was 
negatived.  He  then  said  that  he  should  decline  to  pursue  any  farther  that  night 
the  line'  of  leuark  whidi  he  had  proposed  to  himself;  and,  the  House  having 
agaitt  relbsed  to  a^Jonnif  be  proceeded  to  readaad  refer  to  matters  which,  forming 

no  part  of  what  he  designed  to  paj  in  the  first  plaee,  are  omitted  here  fSce  Con» 
gressionf?!  'rlobc,  pnc^o  159.)  Tho  TTouso,  after  sovoral  other  motions,  having 
finalij  adjourned,  the  next  morning  Lb  roaumed  as  fbUows :} 

Though  a  young  man  still,  I  have  seen  some  l^slative  service.  One 
of  the  earliest  lessons  which  I  taught  myself  as  a  legislator,  and  which  I 
have  sought  to  exemplify  in  every  department  of  life,  was  so  to  be  a 
politician  as  not  to  forget  that  I  was  a  gentleman.  There  is  a  member 
of  this  House,  now  present,  with  whom,  some  yean  ago,  I  served  in  the 
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Icguktofe  of  my  State^  and  to  Iiim  I  might  with  peifBOt  coofidenoo  ap- 
peal to  Terify  the  assertion  that  no  man  ever  was  more  exact  in  the  ob- 
aemnce  of  every  rale  of  eonrteey  and  decoram,  not  only  in  debate,  but 
m  private  intercourse  with  his  fellowe*  I  might  appeal,  aJso^  to  the  mem- 
^Sfia  here  present  of  the  last  Congress,  and  to  every  member  of  thia 
fioas^  of  Bepresentadvea,  and  demand  of  them  wheth^ar  I  have  offended 
in  any  thing,  in  public  or  private,  in  word  or  by  deed. 

Now,  Mr.  Clerk,  that  courtesy  "vshlch  I  thus  readily  extend  to  ot^uMS 
I  am  resolved  to  exact  for  mysf  U;  at  all  time8  and  at  every  hazard,  I 
had  a  right,  yesterday,  cspr(  ially  aftor  yielding  for  a  ballot,  at  a  time 
when  the  Republican  party  with  confidence  anticipated  the  eleciir  n  of 
their  candidate  for  Speaker,  to  expect  the  usual  courtesy,  scarce  ever  re- 
fused, of  an  adjournment.  If  any  jjentleman,  this  morning,  after  a  night's 
cabn  reflectbn,  sees,  in  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  said  or  done,  here  or 
ekewhere,  ssij  justification  for  the  extraordinary  yet  very  diaoreditable 
aoenes  of  yesterday,  enacted  by  grown-up  men  and  Representativeei  I  do 
not  envy  him  the  mental  or  moral  obliquity  of  his  vision. 

Mr.  Oerb,  I  heard  it  said  many  years  ago,  and  my  reading  and  obsei^ 
vations  of  the  proceeding  of  this  House  and  of  the  Senate  have  taught 
me  the  trutli  of  the  dedaralion,  that  there  was  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  deportment  of  the  anti-slavery  men  in  Congress  toward  dave- 
holders  and  their  own  Democxatic  colleagues  from  the  free  States.  Sir, 
I  want  no  better  evidence  of  that  fact  than  the  occurrences  of  yesterday. 

I  Raid  then,  that  if  any  nieiuber  of  this  IIou^^e  had  indorsed  a  book 
full  of  sentiments  which  were  insurrectionary  and  hostile  to  the  domestic 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  country — a  book  intended  or  tending  to  in- 
cite servile  insurrection  in  one  or  more  of  the  States  of  tiiis  Union,  and 
refused  still,  cither  by  himself  or  through  another,  to  diiiavow  all  sym- 
pathy with  such  sentiments,  he  was  not  fit  to  be  Speaker  or  m^ber  of 
this  House.  That  judgment  I,  this  morning,  deliberately  reaffirm  in  all 
its  length  and  breadth  and  significance.  The  other  day  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Millston),  a  slaveholder,  distinctly  declared  upon 
this  floor,  with  all  the  emphans  he  could  command,  that  any  ones  who 
would  iudte  a  servile  insurrection,  or  knowingly  distribute  books  or 
papers  with  that  design,  was  not  only  not  fit  to  be  Speaker,  but  not  fit 
to  live.  There  was  then  upon  that  side  of  this  Chamber  no  sign,  not 
even  a  whisper,  of  indignation  or  resentment  No,  gentlemen,  you  sat 
In  your  seats,  under  that  just  but  scathing  denunciation,  mute  as  fishes, 
and  gentle  as  lambs.  Even  your  candidate  for  Speaker  started  to  his 
feet,  and,  with  manifest  trepidation,  disavowed  every  purpose  and  senti- 
ment of  tbe  kind.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party,  once  for 
all  and  most  respectfully,  not  in  the  language  of  menace,  but  aa  sober 
tmtly  receive  this  message  from  me,  greeting :  I  am  your  peer  ^  I  repro> 
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sent  a  coitttitneney  as  bnre,  as  intellii^nt,  a»  nobla^  and  as  free  as  tlia 
]>e8t  among  yoii  apon  this  floor — ^and  in  their  name  and  in  my  own  name» 
1  tell  yon  that  just  whatsoever  rights,  privileges,  courtesies,  liberties,  or 
any  thing  else,  yon—whether  from  apprehension  of  personal  dai^r  or 
from  any  other  cause— yon,  brave  men  at  home  vaunting  arrantly  theia 
your  rebukes  here  of  Southern  insolence  and  bravado— yon,  who  return 
to  your  constituents  at  the  end  of  every  session  bearing  with  you  the 
scalps  of  half  a  score  of  fire-eaters  from  Alabama,  Mississippi,  or  the 
Carolinas — rou  are  accustomed  to  extend  to  slaveholders  and  Southern 
men  upon  this  floor,  I,  as  your  peer,  demand  and  will  have  at  your 
hands.  If  you  thinlc  otherwise,  you  have  much  yet  to  learn  of  the 
character  of  the  man  wiili  whom  you  have  to  deal.  T  am  as  good  a 
Western  fire-eater  as  the  hottest  salamander  in  this  House,  (Laughter 
aud  applause.) 

T  have  been  served  with  a  notice  this  morning  that  the  Kopuhlican 
parLy  here  do  not  intend  to  listen  to  any  further  discusvsion.  Very  re- 
spectfully, I  care  not  whether  they  listen  or  not.  Let  me  tell  them  that 
the  country  holds  its  breath  in  suspense  at  the  lightest  word  uttered  in 
this  Hall.  The  people  of  the  TJnited  States  are  listening  at  this 
moment  to  catch  every  syllable  which  falls  from  the  lips  of  the  humblest 
member  here. 

I  propose  now,  sir,  to  address  mysdf  to  those  subjects  only  which  I 
dengned,  from  the  beginning,  to  discuss. 
I  have  said,  and  repeat,  that  the  sentiments  which  have  been  avowed 

and  the  statements  made  upon  this  floor  demandinc^  notice  and  reply 
impel  me  to  break  the  silcnee  which  I  have  thus  far  observed.  The 
North  and  the  South  stand  here  .arrayed  against  each  other.  Upon  the 
one  side  I  behold  numerical  power;  upon  the  other,  the  viok^nt,  even 
fierce  spirit  of  resistance.  Disunion  has  been  threatened.  Sir,  in  all 
this  controversy,  no  far  cts  it  is  sectional^  I  occupy  the  position  of  armed 
VKUTBAUT7.  lam  not  a  Northern  man.  I  have  little  sjrmpathy  with 
the  North,  no  very  good  feeling  for,  and  I  am  bound  to  her  by  no  ^ 
whaAoever,  other  than  what  once  were  and  ought  always  to  be  among 
Quf  strongest  of  aU  ties— a  common  language  and  common  country.* 
Least  of  all  am  I  that  most  unseemly  and  abject  object  of  all  political 
spectacles — **  A  Northern  man  with  Southern  principles ;"  but,  God  be 
thanked,  still  a  United  States  man  with  United  States  principles.  When 
I  emigrate  to  the  South,  take  up  my  abode  there,  identify  myself  with 
her  interest.s,  holding  slaves  or  holding  none ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  w  ill 
I  have  a  right,  and  will  it  be  my  duty,  and  no  doubt  ray  pleasure  to 
maintain  and  support  Southern  principles  and  Southern  institutions. 


*  SsejNM4psgs412. 
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J!ki9f  vatf  l  ^  >^ot  ft  Souths  man,  either^-althou^  in  this  unholy 
II^Qu^^ost  nnconstitutional  crusade  against  the  South,  in  the  midst  of  the 
jllvai^pOf  arson,  insurrection,  and  murder  to  which  she  has  been  subjecti 
find,  with  which  she  is  still  threatened — ^with  the  torch  of  the  incendiaiy 

and  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  sosp^ded  o^et  her — mj  meet  cordial 
fympathies  arc  \vho]]y  with  her. 

Mr.  Clerk,  I  have  iieard  a  pfood  deal  said  here  and  elsewhere,  about 
"Sonthern  iwigkus."  Sir,  I  have  no  respect^ — none — noTic — lor  South- 
ern riglits  morfly  because  they  arc  Southern  rights.  They  are  yoiira, 
gentlemen — uot  mine.  Maintain  them  here,  within  the  Union,  lirmiy, 
fearleBsl^,  boldly,  quietly— do  it  like  men.  Defend  them  here  and  every* 
where,  and  Mth  all  the  means  in  your  powCr,  as,  I  know  you  will  and  as 
J  know  you  can.  Yorktown  and  New  Orleans — ^the  end  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  end  of  the  war  of  1812 — are  both  yours,  and  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  that  can  subdue  or  conquer  yon. 

But  while  I  have  no  respect  for  Southern  rights  simply  because  they 
are  Southeni  rights,  I  have  a  very  tender  and  most  profound  and  pene- 
trating regard  for  my  own  obligations.  Your  rights  impose  upon  me 
corresiponding  obligations,  which  shall  be  fulfilled  in  their  spirit  and  to 
the  very  letter— three- 11  fths  rule,  fugitive  slave  hiw,  equal  rights  in  the 
Territories,  and  whatsoever  else  the  Constitution  gives  you.  (Applause). 
Our  fathers  made  that  compact,  and  I  will  yield  a  cordial,  ready,  and 
not  grudging  obedience  to  every  part  of  it 

I  hare  heard  it  sometimes  said — it  was  said  here  two  years  ago,  not 
Oil  thia  floor  certainly,  but  elsewhere — ^that  there  is  no  man  fi^m  the 
pf^  States^  North  or  West»  who  is  "  true  to  the  South.**  Well,  gentle- 
iicLen,  that  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  being  true  to  the  South.  If 
yon  mean  that  we,  the  Representatives  of  the  free  States  of  this  Union, 
North  and  West,  shall  sit  here  within  this  Chamber,  uttering  Southern 
sentiments,  consulting  Southern  interests,  sustuning  Southern  institu- 
tions, and  giving  Southern  votes,  reckless  of  our  own  identity  and  our 
bwn  self-respect,  then  I  never  was,  am  not  now,  and  never  will,  while 
the  Representative  of  a  free  State,  be  "true  to  the  South  ;"  and  I  thank 
God  for  iL  If  that  be  what  is  meant  by  "  rottenness,"  in  the  other  end 
of  the  capitol,  commend  me  to  rottenness  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

But  if  yuu  mean — and  I  know  that  a  hu-ge  majority  of  you  do  mean 
—true  to  the  Constitution,  without  which  there  cannot  he,  and  ought 
iiot  to  be  any  Union — true  to  our  own  obligations — ready  and  sedulous 
to  jfulfil  every  article  of  *the  compact  which  our  fathers  made,  to  the  ex- 
tremestinch  of  possibility,  and  yielding  gracefully  and  willingly^  as  in 
the  earlier  and  better  days  of  the  Republic,  every  thing  which  comity 
iml  good-fellowship, iiot  only  as  between  foreign  States,  but  among 
brathren  demands  at  our  hands,  then  I  tell  you,  and  I  tell  the  gentleman 
14 
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from  Temieaee,  [Mr,  NdsQB,]  tiiat  tlie  great  mass  of  tlie  Democratic 
party  in  the  free  States,  and  espedallj  in  tbe\yeb1,  and  thouaands  and 
tens  of  tlkoosands  of  others,  not  members  of  that  party,  are  now,  and  I 

tmst  ever  will  be,  trae  to  tte  South. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  my  proposition.    There  are  in  this  Hall,  as 
elsewhere,  three  classes  of  men.    The  Republican  or  anti-slavery  man — 
and  yon,  gentlemen,  have,  or  have  had,  not  a  few  of  that  number  in  the 
South — asks,  whenever  a  measure  is  proposed  here;  will  it  tend  to  injure 
and  hem  iu  the  institution  of  slavery  ?  or  rather,  wiii  it  weaii:en  ur  oiicnd 
the  South,  becanae  it  is  the  South?  and  he  aobordiuatea  every  othttr 
consideration  to  the  great  object  of  suppreasing  slavery,  and  of  warring 
on  the  SoutL   Upon  the  mother  hand,  the  merely  Southern  man,  and 
especially  the  Southern  extremist^  ashs,  how  wttl  this  measure  advance 
the  interests  of  sUvery,  or,  rather,  how  will  it  aggrandize  the  South  as 
South  ?  and  his  vote  is  determined  or  insensibly  influenced  by  this  con. 
sideration.    Hieris  is  yet  another,  a  third  dass,  who  ask  none  of  these 
questions,  and  are  moved  by  none  of  these  considerations;  political 
Gallios,  perhaps,  the  g^entlcman  from  Ohio  pir.  Corwin)  would  call 
them,  who  care  for  none  of  these  things.    To  that  class,  Mr.  Clerk,  I  am 
glad  to  belons:.    Outside  of  my  own  State,  and  of  her  constitution,  I  am 
neither  pro-slavery  nor  anti-slavery ;  but  maintain,  as  was  said  upon  a 
memorable  occasion,  "a  serene  indifference"  on  this  subject  between 
these  two  sections.    And  here  1  stand  upuu  the  ancient,  safe,  constito- 
tional,  peaceable  ground  of  om*  lathers.   For  many  years  after  the 
foundations  of  this  Republic  were  laid  by  wiser  and  better  men — ^pardon 
me,  genflemen — ^than  I  see  around  me,  no  man  ^er  thought  of  testing 
any  measure  here  by  its  efiects  upon  the  institution  of  slavery.  Never 
till  the  fdll  ''Missouri  question**  reared  its  horrid  front,  begotten  in 
New  England,  and  brought  forth  in  New  York,  was  slavery  made  the 
subject  of  partisan  and  sectional  controversy  within  this  capitoL  And 
we  had  peace  in  the  land  in  those  days,  and  patriotism  and  humanity 
and  religion  and  benevolence ;  £uth  and  good  works.   We  neither  had, 
nor  demanded  then,  an  anti-'^lnv  <  ry  Constitution,  an  anti-slavery  Bible^ 
nor  an  anti-slavery  God ;  but  the  Constitution  of  the  land,  the  Bible  of 
our  fathers,  and  that  great  and  tremendous  Being,  who,  from  eternity, 
has  ruled  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  children  of  men. 

Then,  sir,  I  am  not  a  Northern  man,  nor  yet  a  Southern  man ;  but  I 
am  a  Westkhn  Man,  by  birth,  in  habit,  by  education ;  aud  although 
still  a  United  States  man  with  United  States  principles,  jet  within,  ,  and 
subordinate  to  the  Constitution,  am  wholly  devoted  to  Western  interests. 
Sir,  this  is  no  new  enunciation  of  mine  here.  I  proclaimed  it  upon  this 
floor  one  year  ago,  and  now  congratulate  myself  and  the  West  in  baring 
found  so  able  and  eloquent  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of  the  ^^fffciiiggiab^ 
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gentliatian  from  the  seventh  district  of  Ohio  (Mr,  Corwin).  Sir,  I  am  o 
and  this  West;  the  great  Tallej,  of  the  MissiMippi;  of  the  free 
StsUa  of  that  TaUej,  seated  in  queenly  majesty  at  tiie  head  of  the  baam 
of  thit  mighty  river;  yet  one  in  intemt»  and  one  by  ibe  bonds  of 
ntfore^  stronger  than  hooks  of  steel,  with  eveiy  other  State  in  that  val- 
ley, foil  as  it  is,  of  popnlation  and  riches,  and  eznjtant  now  in  tiie  boor 
of  her  approaduog  dominion.  Seat  yourself,  denizen  of  the  sterile  and 
nanow,  but  beaatlifol  hills  and  vi^eys  of  New  England,  and  yon,  too,  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  North,  whose  geography  and  travd  are  oircnm- 
actibed  by  the  limits  of  a  street  raiboad  ;  seat  yoorsdvesnpon  the  aom* 
nut  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  behold  spread  oht  hefore  you  a  country 
stretching  from  the  Alle^^haiiy  to  the  Rocky  Mountains — from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Canada  frontier — ■'with  limitless  plains,  boundless  forests, 
fifteen  Stat<is,  a  hundred  rivers,  ten  thousand  cities,  lownft,  and  vilhige-s, 
and  twolvo  millions  of  people.  Such  a  vision  no  man  ever  saw ;  no,  not 
even  Adam,  when,  in  tlu;  newness  and  grandeur  of  God-miide  manhood, 
he  stood  upon  the  topmost  hill  of  Paradise,  and  looked  down  upon  a 
whole  hemisphere  of  the  yet  unpeopled  world.  That,  sir,  is  my  country ; 
if  I  may  speak  it  without  pro&ni^,  God's  own  country ;  yet,  in  this  war 
of  sections,  I  am  of  the  free  States  of  that  valley. 

Mr.  Clerk,  when  I  came  to  this  city  two  yean  ago,  I  brought  with 
me  an  intense  nationality ;  but  I  had  b^  here  only  a  little  while  tifl  I 
letfned  thata  man  without  a  section  to  cHng  to,  was  reckoned  but  aa  a 
mere  cipher  in  the  account ;  and  firom  that  hour,  subordinate  always 
to  the  Odnstitntion,  I  became  and  am  a  wsstxrn  ascnoNAUST,  and  so 
ihilB  continue  to  the  day  of  my  death.   I,  too,  propose  with  the  Leather 
Stockteg  of  the  "  Prairie,"  to  fiirht  fire  with  fire.     T  learned  here,  Mr. 
Clerk,  that  while  there  was  a  North  and  a  South,  there  was  no  West. 
I  found  her  individuality  sunk  in  the  North,    I  saw  that  you  of  New 
York  and  New  En!j;1and  entertained  a  profound  respect  for  the  citizen  of 
South  Carolina  or  Georgia,  slaveholder  though  ho  might  be,  because  he 
was  east  of  the  AUeghaniea ;  and  that  you  of  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina reciprocated  the  good  opinion,  abolition  aside,  because  the  New 
Torker  and  the  Yankee  lived  very  near  to  the  .rising  of  the  sun ;  while 
the  Western  man  was  held  to  be  a  sort  of  outside  barbarian,  very  usefid 
to  count  in  a  trial  of  numerical  strength,  but  of  no  value  for  any  other 
puipose.   We  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mismssippi  are  perpetually  ig- 
nomd.   Sir,  if  all  this  were  done  of  studied  purpose,  it  would  at  least  be 
tolerable ;  but  not  so,  there  is  no  design  in  it   It  is  a  cool,  sOent,  per- 
aist^  unobtnuive^  but  most  dfieipsive  disparagement  Qentlomen,  you 
d^  Hot  know  us.     It  is  but  a  few  months  ago  that  a  great  paper  in  the 
city  of  New  York  spoke  of  Judge  Douglas  as  attempting — and  it  was 
very  capita  of  the  State — to  impose  his  absurd  theories  upon 
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the  honeeik/orestera  of  Ohio.**  And  about  the  same  time  another  great 
paper  in  the  North  referred  to  Governor  Chase  as  a  public  man  of 
merely  "  proTincial  reputation.*' 

Let  jaot  the  gentleman  from  the  Mansfield  district  (Bfr.  Sherman)  flat- 
ter himself  that  he  is  to  be  an  exception..  No,  Sir ;  he  sees  the  parting 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  too  late  in  the  day.  A  distinguished  predecessor 
of  his  attained  once  the  same  point  of  greatness^  but  only  to  be  let  down 
gently  in  favor  of  Cape  Cod.  Do  not  deceive  yourself."  You  were  only 
put  forward  to  bo  killed  off;  you  were  merely  detailed  as  a  follom  hope, 
to  be  shot  down  in  front  of  that  Malakoft'  which  you  never  will  capture. 
Oh  no !  though  two  thousand  miles  east  of  the  Kooky  Mountains,  you 
are  quite  too  far  West.  Your  distinguisluMl  ooUeacfue  from  the  Bovonth 
district  (Mr.  Gorwin)  is  gazing  now  wistfully  through  a  spy-giasH  in  the 
direction  whither  your  eyes  are  turned  ^  but  he,  alaa^  any  more  than 
you,  will  never  wake  up  from  that  delicious  reveiy  in  which  he  now  sita 
buried^  to  realise  that— 

*Ti8  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  Speaker's  tribune  to  its  radiant  hue. 

We  did|  indeed,  gentlemen,  once  elect  a  Western  President:  but 
him  you  killed  in  a  month— and  a  Southwestern  President,  too,  and  he 

mrvived  you  but  fifteen  months. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  West,  the  dayspring  of  our  deliverance  hegins 
to  dawn.  Let  us  rejoice.  The  long  period  of  our  minority  is  about  to 
terminate.  Within  the  Union,  after  the  next  census,  we  of  iha  Missis- 
vppi  Valley  will  hold  in  our  own  hands  the  political  power  and  the 
destinies  of  this  couniry,  and  we  will  administer  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  country.  The  day  of  our  political  independence  is  right 
now,  while  T  speak.  If  you  of  Ihe  North  and  Southeast  will  conspire, 
as  for  the  last  seventy  years,  to  control  the  power  and  patronage  of  this 
Government  for  your  own  benefit^  we  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  will 
dombine  to  rescue  them  from  your  hands.  If  you  of  the  whole  North 
will  continue  your  sectional  war&ro  upon  the  whole  South,  know  ye 
that  we  of  the  Northwest  hold  the  political  balance  of  power  between 
you,  and  that  we  will  use  it  to  crush  out  and  annihilate  forever  the  fenat- 
Icism  and  treason  which-  are  threatening  now  to  overspread  the  whole 
North,  and  r&ry  [^»eedily  to  destroy  thi^^  Repiiblic.  We  will  be  ignored 
no  longer.  And  here  let  me  warn  the  Republican  representatives  from 
the  West,  that  they  have  loaned  themselves  too  long  already  to  this 
proud  and  domineering  North.  Yon.  permit  yourselves  to  be  identified 
with  the  North,  and  to  make  common  cause  with  her  against  slavery. 
Gui  hmo  f  Not  ynnrp ;  ah,  no  !  You  help  to  win  the  fitrht:  you  make 
good  soUUeia — excelient  food  ior  powder — but  youi  Northern  oiticeza 
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and  Northern  masters  will  divide  the  spoils.  When  William  H.  Seward 
threatens  the  South  with  the  yiinvcr  and  domination  of  the  North;  he 
means  you ;  but  when  he  would  distribute  oiHce  and  patronage,  ho  will 
kihow  no  Wesfc.  Some  of  you  dream  that  yoor  Gk>veraor  Chase  will  be 
flfe  eaodidate  of  the  Repablican  party  for  tiie  next  Presidency.  Miser- 
able in&tiiation  t  Cease,  then,  I  beseedi  you,  this  unmanly  vassalage  to 
the  North.  If  you  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  patriotism,  listen, 
ait  least,  to  the  demands  of  independence  and  self<fespect  If  you  vriH 
be  sectionatista,  lay  aside  this  pestilent  fiuiaticism  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  which  you  borrow  servilely  from  the  clergy,  lecturers,  and  other 
deniagognes  of  the  North,  md  which  they  use  for  the  purpose  of  their 
own  aggrandiznme?!! — hiy  it  aside,  and  be  Western  sectionalists.  Talk 
not  to  mc  about  hmnatiity  and  benevolence.  I  liave  as  profound  and 
Helicatc  an  appreciation  of  them  as  you  can  have,  but  1  will  not  be 
iuHultcd  witii  the  miserable  pretence.  Are  there  no  objects  of  charity 
in  your  own  midst — no  poor,  no  sick,  no  lame,  no  halt,  no  blind,  no 
widows  and  orphans — to  whose  necessities  you  may  administer,  and 
thus  find  vent  for  that  abounding  river  of  humanity  which  wells  up  and 
flows  out  from  the  fountain  of  your  hearts  f  Pardon  me,  but  I  despise 
and  oontenm  your  vassali^  to  the  North  as  much  as  you  can  oontenm 
and  despise  any  man*a  servility  to  the  South. 

And  now,  one  word  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Hide- 
man),  who  took  refuge,  the  other  day,  in  the  engine-room "  of  the 
]«flt  side  of  this  Chamber,  whence,  through  new  and  rudely-constructed 
port-holes,  to  send  his  Tnissiles  whistlinc:  into  the  camp  which  he  ao 
lately  deserted.  I  admire  liis  diHcretion — t  he  better  part  of  valor.  Sir 
he  spoke  about  precipitating;  i  i^:  it  usiilions  of  people  upon  eight 
millions.  Whence  does  he  propose  to  get  his  eighteen  millions?  Did 
he  mean  to  include  us  of  the  Northwest  ?  Does  he  imagino  that  we 
are  militia-nien  to  be  drafted,  or  conscripts  to  be  enrolled,  and  march 
forth  at  the  sound  of  his  drum,  or  to  the  notes  of  his  bugle !  I  tell  htm 
that^  if  he  means  to  raise  the  black  standard  of  internecine  war  upon  the 
South,  he  must  find  his  recmita  nearer  home. . 

Ifr.  TbOBiNoa  (In  his  seat).        will  not  find  Htum  there.  (AppUnise  in  <ha 

Ui,  YALLANoiOHAif.  I  rejoicc  to  hear  it  But  I  tell  the  gentleman 
farther,  that,  if  the  Temtories  of  this  Union  are  to  become  the  subject 
of  controversy  after  dissolution,  we  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  propose 
to  loeep  them  ourselves,  and  then  to  make  &it  and  honest  partition  with 
each  other. 

BOW,  Mr.  Clerk,  a  painfdl  and  most  difficult  subject — 
jfmietdbim pienum  opus  alece,  A  word  which,  for  very  many  years  after 
tKft^  digBol»liio0  of  thia  Qoveinment,  no  man  ever  dared  to  breathe 


wUihm  thia  oapitol,  lias  now  become  as  familiar  as  the  most  ordinary 
wolds  of  salatatioD.  Not  a  day  nor  an  hoiur  paaaeB,  but  the  hoarse 
soaking  of  this  raven  is  heard,  piercing  the  feaifal  hollow  of  onr  ears, 
with  mouniog  and  dirge-like  wail,  the  '^vbvbr  ifOui"  of  the  TJmon 
of  these  States.  Sir,  in  this  war  of  sections,  standing  here  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  we,  the  Democratic  rcpreaentotires  of  the  West, 
and  I,  as  one  of  tliat  nuuiLer,  have  a  duty  to  perform,  which,  in  all 
hnmLlenesa,  but  in  all  faithfulness,  shall  be  fulfflled  But  too  many  of 
yon  of  the  North  are  striving  with  might  and  main  to  force  the  South 
out  of  this  Union ;  and  too  many  of  you  of  the  South  aro  most  anxious 
to  be  forced  out.  Do  not  deny  it,  either  of  you.  I  know  it.  Sir,  if 
any  member  should  rise  here  and  tell  me  that  there  are  no  disunionists 
in  the  South,  could  i  believe  it?  And  when  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Clark),  or  any  one  else,  would  persuade  the  South  that  there 
are  no  AbolitiouibtSj  or  dLiuniouists,  iix  the  Noilh  ur  the  West^  he  uuly 
iDsnlts  the  intelligence  of  the  men  upon  whom  he  would  impose^  Sir, 
if  any  coUeagne  of  mine,  or  any  other  gentleman  from  the  free  States 
upon  this  floor,  will  so  fiur  foiget  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  his  office^ 
m  the  midst  of  the  great  and  most  alarming  dangers  wherewith  we  are 
at  this  moment  encompassed,  and  unintentionally,  of  course,  misrepre- 
sent the  true  state  of  public  sentiment  and  public  action  in  the  North 
and  the  Northern  portions  of  the  West,  I,  at  least,  will  not  consent  to 
be  a  paity  to  the  deception.  I  tell  gentlemen  of  the  South  that  the 
doctrines  of  Hale,  Banks,  Seward,  Giddings,  Chase,  Lincoln,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  are  the  doctrines  of  a  large  mfiajority  of 
the  people  of  the  Nort)!,  and  of  a  powerful  and,  for  all  efficient  pur- 
poses of  pulitical  actifon,  a  controlling  minority,  just  now  in  the  West. 
One  column  of  editorial  in  the  recognized  organs  of  the  liepublican  party 
of  Ohio,  circulating  every  day  among  the  of  the  people,  penetra- 

ting ioto  the  homes  and  hearts  of.  every  fiunily,  acting  and  reacted  upon 
by  the  public  opinion  which  they  help  to  create,  and  by  which  the  pub* 
fie  men  of  this  country  are  set  up,  or  pulled  down,  at  the  ballot-box,  is 
better  evidence  of  the  true  Republican  sentiment  of  Ohio  than  a  thous- 
and q>eeches  from  the  distinguished  member  for  the  seventh  District  of 
that  State  (Mr.  Oorwin).  Sur,  I  listened  the  other  day,  as  I  alway  listen, 
with  very  great  pleasure,  to  the  genial  and  gushing  doquence  from  the 
lips  of  that  gentieman,  touched,  as  they  are,  as  with  a  live  coal  from  the 
altar  of  orat/iry.  In  the  sentiments  which  he  uttered  hero,  tlierc  is 
much,  very  muL'}i,  which  meets  my  hearty  concurrence;  but  I  regiet  that 
truth  and  candor  compel  me  to  say  that  he  does  not  represent  the  opin- 
ions and  sentiments  of  t^ie  party  to  which  he  helonj^.  lie  claims,  in- 
deed, the  leaders! li  [J  uf  that  party.  Pardon  me — he  is  not  only  not  a 
eader,  but  nut  even  a  I'espectM  follower  of  the  Republican  parly  in 
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that  State.  (Applause  in  the  galleries.)  KentucMan  as  he  is  by  birth, 
noblerri^ti  by  nature — patriot  as  he  is,  and  Whig  as  he  once  was,  Ikuow 
that  he  never  will  consent  to  "giiard  the  bacrcjage"  of  that  vainhil  host. 
Yet  am  I  sorry  to  my  that,  to  him,  iixore  than  to  any  other  man  m  the 
State,  the  Bepablican  party  to-day  are  indebted  for  their  political  sa^ 
premacy  in  Ohio.  He  it  was,  wko,  without  power  in  his  own  party,  yet 
controlled,  at  the  late  election,  the  fifty  thousand  oonservatiye  voters'  of 
that  State  who  are  not  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  nusled  them  into 
the  support  of  an  organization  and  of  principles  with  which  he  has  no 
real  sympathy  at  alL  He  went  into  the  Republican  party  to  control  it 
for  good — but  he  was  only  a.s  a  straw  before  the  whirlwind.  He  finds 
now  a  barren  sceptre  in  his  gripe ;  and  let  me,  with  great  respect,  re< 
mind  him  that  it  is  not  conservative  speeches  which  are  needed  here  to 
save  UB,  but  conservative  votes  at  home.  Certainly,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ohio,  of  alT  partien,  are  at  heart  opposed  to  insnrrection 
and  disunion  ;  but  T  tell  tlie  gentleman  that,  if  he  would  eon(jucr  aboli- 
tion and  sectionalism,  he  must  tight  them  at  tlie  ballot-box. 

Mr.  Clerk,  I  do  Bot  propose  to  follow  the  gentleman  into  a  disctission 
of  the  iodal  politics  of  Ohio.  I  resolved,  a  gootj  many  years  ago,  to 
make  no  speech  within  a  legislative  assembly  fit  only  to  be  spoken  upon 
the  '*  stump  f  and  to  that  resolution  I  propose  steadily  to  adhere.  But| 
inasmuch  as  the  mere  partisan  politics  of  my  State  have  aheady  been 
drawn  into  a  debate  here,  a  passiog  remark  may  not  be  inappropriate 
froin  me  as  a  Representative,  in  part,  from  that  State— though,  in  truth, 
I  can  add  little  to  what  has  been  fitly,  strongly,  eloquently  spoken  by 
the  gentleman  firom  the  twelfth  District  (Mr.  C6x). 

Something  has  been  sud — ^more,  I  unden^tand,  is  to  follow — in  re- 
^rc|.to  the  soundness  of  the  Democratic  pa^y  in  Ohio,  and  in  other 
States  of  the  Union.  Sir,  I  will  spare  gentleinen  all  trouble  upon  that  point. 
The  Detnocratic  party  in  Ohio,  some  years  ago,  was  not  sound,  as  men 
count  soundness  now,.  You  need  not  go  back  to  the  records,  and  re- 
produce them  here.  Open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  and  I  make 
it  I  speak  the  more  freely,  because  T  tliink — and  there  are  hostile 
witnesses  here  present  to  attest  it — that  my  own  record,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  whole  controversy  concerning  slavery  a  political 
question,  is  as  unimpeachable  as  the  record  of  any  man  in  the  North  or 
the  West,  and,  I  may  add,  the  South,  too ;  for  let  me  admonish  gen- 
tiemen  from  that  section  that  many  of  the  people  of  the  free  States  were 
for  a  good  while  misled  by  the  precepts,  if  not  the  practice,  of  some  of 
the  eaiiier,  and  the  later  others,  too,  of  the  Southern  political  churcL 
A  Utde  chati^,  I  pray  you,  upon  this  subject  The  Democratic  party 
of  Ohio,  very  much  aft  er  the  fashion  described  by  the  gentleman  from 
tibe  wrenth  District  (Mr.  Corwin),  adopted,  in  1848,  a  certain  resolu- 
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tion,  in  wbich  they  denoanced  slaroiy  in  the  abfltraot,  and^  with  valor- 
008  eaniestneeB,  dedared  that  the  pwfie  of  Ohio  would  nse  all  power 
clearly  in  the  constitational  compact  to  eiadicatey**  tear  up  slavciy 
by  the  roots;  JnU — ^there  is  mnch  virtoe  in  **bat>'*  as  well  as  ''if — 
they  farther  resolved,  with  refreshing  consistency,  protestiag  the  highest 
i^urd  for  the  Union,  the  Ck>ttstitation,  and  the  rights  of  all  the  States, 
that  the  Democraey  of  Ohio  were  of  opinion  that  no  power  was  con> 
ferred  by  the  bonstitutional  compact  to  institute  any  process  of  eradicar 
tion  at  aU*  Sir,  I  am  not  here  to  commend  the  superior  honesty  of  sudi 
a  platform.  Tlie  gentleman  (Mr.  Corwin),  who  is  well  posted  and  of 
mature  years,  has  explaiaed  lummousiy  bow  these  tliini^s  arc  done,  even 
in  Republican  conventions;  but  I  will  not  disincijcnuoasly  pretend — of 
course,  1  have  no  allusion  to  my  colleague — that  these  resolutions  did 
not  at  that  tini(^  express  the  sentiments  of  the  Donioeracv  of  my  Stote. 
I  think  that,  hu  lar  as  they  were  supposed  to^bc  aiiii-.slavery  in  their 
character,  they  did  express  both  the  opinions  and  the  feelings  of  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  peojde  of  the  State.  Sir,  I  was  a  member  "of  that 
convention,  and  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  and  voted  many  times 
in  committee,  during  a  protracted  sesuon  of  two  days,  against  any  and 
every  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  question  of  davety  in  any  form, 
like  my  colleague,  I  was  overpowered;  like  hhn,  I  endeavored  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  seeking  consolation  in  the  second  and  sound  part  of  the 
resolution,  imd  whiling  away  my  idle  hours  in  the  delicate  task  of  recon* 
ciling  the  two  branches  with  each  other.  My  success  in  this  somewhat 
diflScult  work  was  just  about  equal  to  the  snroc->s  of  the  p^ontleman  (Mr. 
Corwin)  who  undertook  a  similar  coiitr-i L:t  here,  the  other  day.  But, 
Mr.  Clerk,  at  every  subsequent  convention  I  exerted  myself  to  tlie  utmost 
to  procure  a  rescission  of  these  resolutions;  and,  finally,  in  January,  1856, 
they  were  rescinded,  and  a  sound  platform  adopted  in  theii-  stead.  From 
that  hour  the  Democratic  party  has  steadily  gained  strength.  I  pass 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Chase  to  the  Senat^  in  1848,  the  i-efiisal  by  a 
State  Convention  to  indorse  the  Baltimore  platform,  in  1853,  and  oUier 
unsound  things,  in  futh  or  in  practice,  whereof  the  Democracy  of  my 
State  were  guilty  in  times  past^  ^  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.*' 
Ernst  ist  das  Leben,  Our  business  is  to  grapple  manfully  with  the  liv- 
ing realities  of  the  present  moment  Sir,  in  my  judgment,  the  wisest 
man  that  ever  lived  was  the  author  of  the  statute  of  limitations ;  all 
things  adjust  th^nselvcs  equitably  in  periods  of  just  about  six  years. 
Politicians,  indeed,  in  later  times,  require,  and,  perhaps,  are  entitled  to 
a  shorter  limitation.  No  man's  record  ought  to  be  revived  or  called  in 
question  after  the  lapse  of  six  mouths. 

Allusion  has  been  made  Uj  the  present  state  of  parties  and  of  public 
ieBUment  in  the  North  and  VYesU    bir,  1  do  not  propose  to  speak  at 
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a]i]f»4(ingtlk  upon  this  sabject  The  events  are  recent,  and  no  public  iftan 
anjp^ere  can  have  failed  to  observe  them.  It  is  folly  to  deny  that,  all 
thnpiigb  the  North,  and  in  many  portions  of  the  West^  distinct  and  very 
earnest  sympathy  has  been  exhibited  for  John  Brown  in  his  reocnt  in- 
amreetionary  and  murderous  invasion  of  Viiginia;  and  that,  too,  not  by 
the  va%ar  and  low,  but  by  men  very  high  in  political,  social,  and  re- 
ligions positions.  Funeral  processions,  halls  draped  in  mourning,  tolling 
oi  bells,  sermons,  eulogies,  orations,  public  meetings,  adjournfncnt  of 
courts  of  justice,  attempted  adjournment  of  Senates  and  TTousei^  of  liop- 
Tcsentativcs,  and  all  tbo  olLer  usual  insignia  of  public  sorrow,  be-itowcd 
only  hitherto  upon  the  great  and  the  good,  the  patriots,  tlie  heroi  s,  and 
martyrs  of  the  world — all  ihcpe  tributes,  and  luore,  h  i\  e  been  paid  to 
the  memory  of  a  murderer  and  felon.  Even  in  my  own  native  Strtte,  and 
la  a  pari  of  mj  own  district,  I  lament  to  say  that  these  sad  evidences  of 
a  oorrupted  public  sentiment  have  been  exhibited.  In  Cleveland,  fertile 
in  revolutionary  conventions,  in  Akron,  in  Cincinnati,  and  elsewhere,  in 
public  assemblages,  and  by  other  means  equally  public  and  significant, 
the  sympathy  of  thousands  has  been  expressed.  Sir,  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
lo  conceal  what  all  this  means.  There  is  a  public  sentiment  behind  it  all, 
or  it  never  would  be  tolerated.  Thirty  years  ago,  John  Brown,  hung 
like  a  felon,  would  have  been  buried  lilce  a  dog. 

Allaston  has  been  made  also  to  the  Union  meetings  held,  or  to  be 
held,  in  the  great  cities  of  the  North.  Sir,  I  \vould  not  abate  one  jot  or 
tittle  from  the  true  value,  least  of  all,  from  tlie  patriotism  of  these  as- 
semblages.  When  public  njeetings  run  along  with  public  sentiment, 
they  are  powerful  to  mould  and  to  give  it  efficiency  ;  but  when  tliey  do 
not  beat  responsive  to  the  popular  heart,  they  are  of  no  value.  No  ; 
one  single  page  of  election  returns  is  worth  more,  as  an  index  of  real 
public  sentiment,  than  all  the  Union  resolves  which  shall  be  passed  b^ 
tween  this  an*d  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  Let  no  man  be  deceived.  If 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Nelson)  be  sincere— 
and  I  ^now  that  he  is — ^in  believing  that  the.great  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  free  States  are  opposed  to  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  in 
any  form,  and  are  ready  to  strike  hands  with  any  party  which  will  put 
it  down  forever  ;  if  he  really  thinks  that  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  North  sympathize  with  John  Brown,  or  yield  assent — a  cor- 
dial and  working  assent — to  the  doctrines  of  William  II.  Seward,  the 
"  irrepressible  confli'^t"  inchuied,  full  as  it  is  of  insurrection,  treason,  and 
murder  ;  if  he  beiieves  that,  without  the  strong  arm  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
rrnment,  powerfully  and  in  good  faith  stretched  forth,  fugitive  slaves 
could  be  recapture  1  in  one-half  the  free  States  of  this  Union,  >inder  any 
law  of  Congress,  I  can  only  say,  that  ho  has  the  mild  virtue  of  an  honest 
heartrr-mo&t  marvellous  credulity.  Sir,  I  entertain  for  that  gentlemaii 
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ihc  ¥617  ^1^^  lespectf  but  he  mast  allow  me  to  fiay  Uiaty  asld^  from 
that  portion  of  lua  remarks,  the  other  day,  which  breathed  so  mach  of 
earnest)  sincere,  and  doqu^  eulogy  upon  the  Union — one  such  speech, 
blinding  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  free  States  to  the  real  public  sen- 
timent at  the  South,  does  more  thus  to  keep  alive  the  flames  of  dril 
discord  between  the  South  and  the  North  and  West»  than  a  hundred 
spl^dbes,  vehement  and  impassioned  tliough  "ttiej  may  be,  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Keitt).  Sir,  when  a  member  of  this 
House,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  of  sonorous  voice,  of  classic  educa- 
tion, and  approved  rhetorical  exi'cdlonce,  tells  us,  witli  a  magnificence  of 
rhythm  which  regurgitates  tlirough  these,  iiisles,  peaia  along  these  gaU 
leries,  [lie.rces  the  ceiling,  and  loses  itself  amid  the  columns  and  scaffold- 
ing  of  the  utitinishcd  dome  of  the  capitol,  that  he  will  shatter  thia  lie- 
public  "from  turret  to  foundation  stone,"  we  are  apt  to  understund  that 
he  is  executing  a  grand  rhiitorieal  fugue,  and  that  he  is  uot  liaU"  so  much 
in  earnest  as  he  would  have  us  imagine.  Eat  when  a  gentleman,  ma- 
ture in  years,  with  a  cold  logic,  a  calnudemeanor,  but  a  sincere  heart 
and  earnest  purpose,  tells  us,  in  the'  midst  of  invauon  and  murder^ 
the  legitimate  and  inevitable  fruits  of  the  *'  irrepressible  conflict,"  which 
has  been  proclumed  against  his  own  section — ^that  he  is  not  alarmed, 
and  believes  that  no  mischief  is  intended,  we  only  understand  that  he 
invites  aggression. 

Sir,  I  am  this  moment  reminded,  by  the  appearance  of  the  gentleman 
before  me  (Mr.  Briggs),  that  I  need  no  better  illustration  of  the  melan- 
choly change  in  public  sentiment,  at  the  North,  within  the  past  few 
years.  Here  he  sits,  upon  the  only  rtational  side  of  this  cliamber,  sole 
exemplar  of  the  '*  lost  politit  s"  of  the  Whig  party,  faithful  among  the 
faithless,  only  lie  ;  sole  representative  of  the  flag  of  our  country,  solitary 
and  alone,  e  plurihus  unum,  (Laughter.)  8iT^  does  not  jiU  this  mean 
6omethin<!f  ? 

But  1  will  pursue  this  subject  no  further.  I  And  no  pleasure  in  it. 
I  have  said,  and  I  think  the  dullest  among  us  cannot  fail  to  discern  it 
now,  that  there  is  danger,  great  and  most  imminent  danger,  of  a  speedj 
disruption  of  the  Union  of  these  States.  Too  many  of  you  of  the  Soulli 
desire  it,  and  but  too  many  of  you  of  the  North  are  either  striving  for, 
or  reckless  whether  it  comes  or  not. 

Sir,  I  will  not  consent  that  an  honest  and  conacienticn-  pr  jsltiou  to 
slaveiy  forms  any  part  of  the  motives  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bepublican 
party.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Abolition  agitation,  it  may  have 
been  othenvipn,  but  not  so  to-day.  This  whole 'controversy  has  now 
become  but  one  of  mere  sectionalism — a  war  for  political  domination, 
in  which  slavery  performs  but  the  part  of  tlie  letter  r  in  an  alcrebraic 
#|iiataon,  and  is  used  now,  in  the  poltticial  algebra  of  the  day,  only  to 
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TOik.out  the  problem  of  disunion.  It  waa  acbrntted,  in  1820,  in  the 
ll^l^nikingi  bj  Bnfus  King,  who  burled  the  first  thunderbolt  in  the  VBoh 
BC«ui  controTersji  to  be  but  a  question  of  sectional  power  and  controL 
To-day  it  exists,  and  is  fostered  and  maintained,  because  the  North  has, 
or  believes  that  she  has,  the  power  and  numbers  and  strength  and 
wealth,  and  every  other  element  which  constitutes  a  State,  supmor  to 
you  of  the  South.  Power  has  always  been  arrogant,  domineering, 
wrathful,  inexorable,  fierce,  denying  that  constitutions  and  laws  were 
made  for  it.  Power  now,  and  here,  is  just  what  poM^er  has  been  every- 
where, and  in  every  age.  But,  gentlemen  of  the  Jsorth,  yon  who  igno- 
rantly  or  wittingly  are  hurrying  this  Republic  to  its  destruction,  yon 
who  tell  the  South  to  go  oilt  of  the  Union  if  she  dare,  and  you  will 
briug  her  back  by  force,  or  leave  her  to  languish  and  to  perish  under 
your  oTershadowiiig  greatness,  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  when  this 
most  momentous  but  most  disastrous  of  aU  the  events  which  histoiy 
shall  ever  to  the  end  of  time  re4x)rd,  shall  have  been  brought  about,  tho 
West,  the  great  West,  which  you  now  coolly  reckon  yours  as  a  province^ 
yours  as  a  fief  of  your  vast  empire,  may  choose,  of  her  own  sovereign 
good-wIE  and  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  a  popukr  sovereignty,  whidi 
win  demand,  and  will  have  non-intervention,  to  set  up  for  herself?  IHd 
you  never  dream  of  a  Western  OoOTinxuACY  f  Did  that  horrid  phn- 
tom  never  flit  across  you  in  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falls 
upon  men  ?  Sir,  wo  have  fed  you,  wc  have  clothed  you,  we  have  paid 
tribute  to,  and  enriched  you,  for  now  these  sixty  years ;  we  it  is  who 
have  built  up  your  marts  of  commerce;  we  it  is  who  have  caused  your 
manufacturing  establishineuts  to  ilourisli.  Who  made  Boston?  What 
built,  up  New  York,  till  now,  like  Tyre  of  old,  she  sits  queen  of  the  seas, 
and  her  merchant-princes  and  trafSckera  are  among  the  honorable  of  the 
earth?  Tm  oorroir  of  the  South,  avd  thb  pboducb  of  thb  Wkbt. 
Maintain  this  Union,  and  you  will  have  them  stilL  Dissolve  this  Union, 
if  you  dare;  sen3  California  and  Oregon  to  the  Pacific^  compel  the 
South  into  a  southern  confederacy,  force  us  of  the  West  into  a  western 
confederacy,  and  then  tell  mo  what  podtion  would  you  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth  T  Where  then  would  be  your  pride  and  arro- 
gance, your  trade  and  business,  your  commeinse  and  your  dominion  I 
Loot  at  the  map  spread  out  before  you.  Behold  yourselves,  as  Mr. 
Webster  said  of  Austria,  "  a  more  patch  upon  tho  cartli's  surface." 
And,  getitlomon  of  New  England,  let  mc  ask  you.  What  if  New  Jersey, 
Penn^ylvatila,  and  New  York  sIhxiM  refuse  to  go  with  you  ?  They 
may  refuse.  You  are  a  peculiar  people.  (Laughter.)  I  cannot  say 
God's  peculiar  people ;  for  you  have  dethroned  Jehovah,  and  set  up  a 
hew  and  anti-slaverygod  of  your  own;  and  before  one  year,  you  will 
inaogorate  the  status  of  John  Brown  in  the  place  where  the  bronied 
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image  of  Webster  now  stands.  (Applause  and  hisaes,)  But,  suppose 
ihem  three  States  refuse  your  fellowsliip.  Then  would  be  fulfilled  the 
prophecy,  uttered  many  years  ago,  of  the  re-annezatioa  of  New  Eugland 
to  the  British  crown. 

I  know  well,  Mr.  Clerk,  that  within  the  Union,  we  of  the  West  are 
now,  and,  so  &r  as  business  and  trade  are  concerned,  must  ever  remain, 
tributaries  to  the  North.  Ton  hare  made  us  so  by  that  magnificait 
network  of  railroads  which  stretches  now  from  the  Atlantic  to  and 
beyond  the  Uississippi.  But  be  not  deceived.  That  **  vast  inland  sea** 
is  fMre  nostrum — ^it  is  our  Atlantic  ocean.  Once  cut  off  from  the  power- 
ful and  controlling  ties  of  a  United  Government,  aliens  and  foreigners 
to  each  nthf  r,  with  police  nhf{  espionage  and  arnaed  force  at  every  depot 
upon  the  frontiers,  nature,  stronger  than  man,  would  reassunie  her  rights 
and  her  supremacy.  You  made  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph,  but  God 
Almigbty  made  the  Mississippi  and  her  hundred  tributaries. 

Is  it  not,  I  appeal  to  you,  better  then  for  you  of  the  North,  better 
you  of  the  South,  better  for  us  of  the  West,  better  for  all  of  us,  that 
this  Union  shall  epdure  forever  f  Sir,  I  am  for  the  Union  as  it  is,  and 
the  Constitution  as  it  is.  I  am  against  disunion  now,  and  forever; 
against  disunion,  whether  for  its  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  any  thing 
else,  equal,  independent,  constitutional  liberty  alone  excepted.  Do  yon 
ask  me  when  the  hour  for  disunion  will  come  t  I  tell  you  never,  never, 
while  it  is  possible  to  avert  it ;  never,  while  we  can  have,  within  the 
Union,  the  just  constitutional  righte  which  the  Union  was  first  made  to 
secure;  never  certainly,  till  the  hour  shall  come  wherein  to  vindicate  the 
l^orious  right  ot  revolution.  I  speak  not  of  the  abstract  right  of  seces- 
Bion.  Do  yon  ask  mc  when  that  hour  will  come  ?  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Of  that  every  State  and  every  people  must  judge  for  themselves,  before 
God  and  the  great  tribunal  of  history.  Our  fathers,  in  their  day  and 
generation,  judged  of  it  for  themselves  in  our  great  Revolution.  There, 
gentlemen,  is  one  precedent,  at  least,  hallowed  by  success,  and  canonized 
in  the  world's  history.  American  citizens  dare  not  call  il  iu  q^ue^tion. 
I  commend  it  to  you.  Study  it ;  ponder  over  it ;  profit  by  it.  I  know, 
Indeed,  that  it  has  been  sometimes  said  that  our  lathers  went  to  war 
about  a  preamble,  and  fought  seven  long  years  to  vindicate  a  principle. 
But^  gentlemen,  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not,  in  all  this,  somewhat  of 
the  flourish  of  rhetoric;  a  little  of  the  "glittering  generalities"  of  the 
Dedaration  of  Independence.  I  fear  it  may  not  be  safe  for  yon  to 
foil     that  precedent  too  dosdy. 

Do  you  ask  me  whether  the  election  of  an  anti-slavery,  sectional, 
Republican  president,  npon  a  sectional  platform,  pledged  to  administer 
the  Government  for  sectional  purposes,  would,  per  te,  be  a  justifiable 
eaose  of  disumon!  I  cannot  tell  yon.  But  I  do  teli  you,  as  a  Western 
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maOy  apd  I  tell  the  gentleman  from  Tenneeeee  (Mr.  Nelaon),  tliAt,  vhea 
yon  of  the  Sooth  shall  hare  attained  the  nnmerical  power  and  strength 
in  this  TTnion,  and  sliftU  then  organize  a  Southern  party,  on  a  Sonthem 
baus,  and,  under  the  forms  of  the  Constitutioni  shall  elect  a  Sonihera 
President,  for  the  pnrpose  of  controlling  all  tlie  Tast  power  and  patron* 
age  and  influence  of  the  Govemmeiity  by  action  or  non-action,  for  the 
advancement  of  Soathem  interests,  and,  above  all,  for  tbo  purpose  of 
extending  slavery  into  States  now  free,  with  the  design  of  making  them 
all  slave  States,  I  will  meet  yon  as  the  Irish  patriot  would  Lave  met  the 
invadors  of  Ireland — with  the  sword  in  ono  hand,  and  a  torch  in  the 
other;  dispute  every  inch  of  ground,  bum  every  blade  of  frr;i*s,  till  the 
last  intrenchmont  of  indepctKicuice  shall  be  my  grave.  (Applause.)  I 
will  not  wait  for  any  overt  aot.  What !  Do  I  not  know  that  fire  wiU 
burn,  tliat  fi-ost  will  congeal,  tliat  steel  and  poison  will  do  their  work 
of  destruction  to  the  human  system,  that  I  bball  await  the  alow  process 
of  experiment  to  ascertain  their  natural  and  inevitable  effects  f  Never 
—never  I   jEs^i>erimmtum  in  mli  corpore. 

These,  Mr.  Clerk,  are  no  new  doctrines  in  the  country  whence  I 
come.  Stronger  sentiments,  if  possible,  were  uttered  here  upon  this 
floor,  ten  years  ago,  by  a  distinguished  predecessor  of  mine,  the  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Scbcnok,  of  Dayton,  my  fellow-citizen  still,  and  the  ^miliar 
friend  of  the  eloquent  gentleman  before  tne  (Mr.  Corwin),  an  old-line 
Whig  now,  with  a  slight,  very  slight  varnish  of  Republicanism. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  read  what  he  said  in  a  similar,  thoufjh  not  so  alsim- 
ing,  crisis  in  public  aifiiijrs,  on  the  27th  of  December,  184d : 

<*]f  we  of  the  Nbrthem  States  **— 

We  had  no  West  then,  sir;  her  existence  and  geography  have  been 
aacQitenned,  and  settled  since— 

"  If  vre  of  the  Northern  States  ■R'ould  not  vote  for  a  Sonthem  man,  merely  bccati'5e 
he  is  a  ijoutheru  mac,  and  men  of  the  South  will  not  vote  for  a  Northern  man, 
merely  because  be  ia  a  Northern  maa  j  luid  if  that  principle  is  to  be  carried  out 
from  here  into  all  our  natSonsl  polities  and  elections,  what  must  be  tiie  result  t  DIs* 
union.  Teat  iibblf  is  nravinOK.  You  may  disguise  and  cover  up  &b  jon  i)Iease^ 
bat  thai  it  will  be.  It  may,  pertiaps.  be  reigarded  as  but  the  fin^t  step  in  disunion; 
bat  its  oonsequenoe  foiUnrs  ss  inevitable  as  fate.  One  sectioa — tbe  l^orth  or  the 
Soath-Huost  always  have  the  nii(jatify.  Disfirancbiae  all  upon  the  other  side,  and 
fhft  Union  oould  not  bold  together  »di^;  itevghtnoitoholdiogetheriipontueheondi' 
tion^  a  day.  On  this  floor  we  now  have  from  the  froo  States  one  hundred  and  forty 
Kopresentatives,  and  ninety  from  the  slave  Btatea,  Suppose  the  relative  numbers 
were  reversed ;  would  we  submit  to  be  denied  ail  partidpation  ui  privileges  here  f 
Hsv^  *0S  AV  BOra.  And  should  we  ask  ibr  sudi  sabmisdon  from  othen  ?  KnriB. 
The  "Whig  parlj  say-HMver.  The  tme  people  of  the  Nortii  say— never.** 

That,  sir,  was  good  Whig  doctrine  ten  jeaib  ago.    It  wsis  good  Amer- 
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Scan  doctrine  in  1856 ;  and  I  aver  here,  upon  my  responsibility  as  a 
Representative,  that  it  is  good  soond  Pemoo^tic  doctrine  everywhere, 
aad  all  the  time. 

nien,  sir,  I  am  against  disamon.  I  find  no  more  pleosnre  in  a 
Soatheni  disnniouist  than  in  a  Northern  or  Western  disnnionis^  Do 
not  ten  me  ihat  you  of  the  South  hare  an  apology  in  ihe  events  and 
developments  of  the  last  few  months.  I  know  yon  have^  'War---irre> 
piessibie  war,  has  been  proclaimed  against  your  institntion  of  skiyery ;  it 
has  been  carried  into  your  own  States;  arson  and  mnrder  have  been 
committed  upon  your  own  soil;  peaceful  dtizens  have  been  ruihlessly 
shot  down  at  the  threshold  of  their  own  doors.  Ton  avenged  the  wrong; 
you  expcutcd  the  mnrdorer  and  the  felon ;  but  he  has  risen  frovr  #he 
dead  a  hero  and  a  martyr ;  and  now  tlic  apostles  of  this  new  Messiah  of 
Abolition,  with  scrip  and  pnrpe,  nrraed  with  the  sword,  insolent  from 
augmenting  numbers,  apostles  rather  of  Mahomet,  disciples  of  Peter  the 
Hcniiit,  are  but  (rathering  strength,  and  awaiting  the  hour  for  a  new 
invasion.  Certainly — ccrtaiuly,  in  all  this  you  have  ample  justification 
for  whatsoever  of  excitement  and  alarm  and  indignation  pervade  now 
the  whole  South,  from  Mason  and^Dixon^s  line  down  to  the  Gnlf  of 
Mexico.  But  will  you  secede  now  $ .  Will  you  break  up  the  Union  of 
these  States!  Will  you  bring  down  forever,  in  one  promiscuous  ruin, 
the  columns  and  pillars  of  this  magnificent  temple  of  liberty,  which  our 
fathers  reared  at  so  great  cost  of  blood  and  of  treasure  t  Wait  a  little  1 
Wut  a  little!  Let  us  try  again  the  peacefril,  the  ordinary,  the  constltu* 
tumal  means  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  Let  us  resort  once  more  to 
the  ballotrbox.  Let  us  try  once  again  thtU  wegMm^  9urer  set,  and  better 
than  the  bayonet. 

Mr.  Clerk,  I  am  not,  perhaps,  so  hopeful  of  the  final  result  as  some 
other  men ;  but  I  was  taught  in  my  boyhood  that  noblest  of  all  Roman 
maxims — never  to  despair  of  the  Republic  I  was  tiiught,  loo,  by  pious 
lips,  a  yet  higher  and  holier  doctrine  still — a  firm  belief  in  a  sapcnn* 
tending  Providence,  which  governs  in  the  affidrs  of  men.  I  do  believe 
that  God,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  has  foreordained  for  this  land  a  high- 
er,  mightier,  grander  destiny  than  for  any  other  country  since  the  world 
began ;  Tim^s  tuMeet  empire  U  the  last  From  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Alleghanies;  stretching 
&r  and  wide  over  the  vast  basin  of  the  IWssisstppi,  scaling  the  Boeky 
Mountains,  and  lost  at  last  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific,  I  behold,  in 
holy  and  patriotic  vision,  on«  tTmoif,  owe  OoKsnrimoN,  one  Destint-. 
(Applansc.)  But  this  grand  and  magnificent  destiny  cannot  be  fulfilled 
by  us,  except  as  a  united  people.  Clouds  and  darlfness,  indeed,  rest 
now  over  us;  we  are  in  the  midst  of  perils;  rocka  and  quicksands  are 
before  us;  strife  and  diseord  arc  all  around  us.   Uow  then,  sir — mighty 
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and  momentous  question,  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  an  empire — shall  we 
bri;^  peace  to  this  divided  and  distracted  iioantry  ?  Sir,  in  iny  dclibe- 
ncte  aod  most  aolemn  judgment,  there  is  but  one  way  of  escape  ;  and 
that  the  immediate,  abaolnte,  imconditional  diabandment  of  this  eeo- 
tioosl,  aotiHslairery,  Kepablican  party  of  yonia.  (Applaase  in  the  fpX- 
leriea.)  If  not»  then  iippn  your  heads,  and  npon  the  heads  of  yonr 
childron,  be  the  blood  of  this  Republic*  Yon  have  organized,  a  political 
party,  based  npon  geographical  discriminations,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  this  GoTemment  for  the  benefit  of  a  part  Tou  have 
neither  strength,  nor  organisation,  nor  existence  even,  in  one-half,  nearly, 
of  ihe  States  of  this  Union.  Lool:  around  you.  Behold  upon  this  side 
of  the  house  every  section  represented.  Here  are  the  IlNrrsD  Statbb. 
What  do  wc  soc  upon  the  left  side  of  this  chamber  ?  Not  one  f?olitary 
Representative  of  your  faith  or  party  from  fifteen  States  of  this  Union. 
What  does  all  this  mean  ?  It  never  was  so  before  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic.  What  does  it  all  tend  to  ?  Sir,  there  died,  not  many  years 
ago,  in  New  England,  a  man  whom  you  all  once  idoliTied  m  approaching 
a  little  nearer  in  intellect  to  our  notions  of  divinity  than  most  mcu  in  any 
age.  Died,  did  I  say  I  No,  he  "  stiU  Uvea;**  lives  in  history, lives  in  the 
public  records,  lives  in  his  published  works, 'Uvea  in  his  public  servieea» 
tives  upon  canvas,  and  in  marble,  and  in  bronze,  Seyen  yean  ago,  he 
wrote  to  a  citizen  of  his  native  State: 

*'  There  ar«,  in  New  Hampshire,  many  pertonamho  eaU  ikemaelves  Whigt,  vfho  ore 
no  Whigs  at  all;  and  no  better  ffian  dimnionisia.  Any  man  who  hesitatks  in  grant' 
uigimd  mmwgh  «mf  part  the  eomtrjfittjwaai^  Cnutitutiomt  right$,  it  Mi 
maaa  to  thb  wbou  oommT." 

I  know,  jofentlemen  of  the  Republican  party,  that  you  profess,  many  of 
you,  that  you  would  not  deny  any  Constitutional  right  to  the  States  of 
the  South.  Admit  it  But  let  me  ask  you  by  what  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion do  you  propose  to  ascertain  these  rie^hts?  I  appeal  to  your  plat- 
forms, to  your  spceclie«5  to  your  acts.  Like  the  learned  doctor  of  Padua, 
you  confess  the  bond;  the  Venetian  law  cannot  impugn  it;  but  you 
would  give  the  exact  pound  of  flesh,  shedding  no  blood,  cuttbg  nor  mora 
nor  less,  under  penalty  of  death  and  confiscation,  than  the  just  pound, 
not  to  be  made  light  or  heavy  ii)  the  balance,  or  the  division  of  tiie 
twentieth  part  of  one  poor  scruple,  nor  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair.  You 
well  know  that  rights  thus  yielded  are  rights  withheld ;  and  withhdd, 
too,  with  every  aggravation  of  insult  and  wrong.  Is  that  tiie  spirit  of 
the  Constitutional  compact  ?  Js  that  the  spirit  which  animated  the  great 
man  and  patriot  whose  ashc*  repose  upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  or 
of  that  other  hero  and  patriot  who  finds  a  resting-place,  in  his  long 
sleep,  amid  the  shades  of  the  Uermitage  ?  How  long,  think  you,  can 
inch  a  Union  last  i  and  what,  above  all,  is  it  worth  while  it  does  last  I 
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I  liare  now  litiKsiioil  what  I  desired  to  say  upon  tiie  momcQtous  sab- 
jecto  which  have  been  introduced  into  thta  diacoBMon.  I  have  spoken 
fireeljr  of  oisusion.  The  time,  most  unh^pily»  has  gone  by  when  that 
melancholy  theme  can  any  longer  be  i^ored  or  evaded.  It  must  b« 
me^t — ^met  promptly^  and  met  not  with  affected  contempt,  nor  with  real 
indifference.  I  have  not  spoken  of  it  with  any  unmanly  terror,  but  only 
with  that  sad  and  solemn  alarm  and  apprehension  wMdb  evevy  patiiot 
oi^ht  to  feel  in  contemplating  the  overthrow  of  a  Union  so  ■  grand,  a 
Ck>nstitution  so  admirable,  a  Gk>vcmment  so  vast,  and  institutions  so 
noble,  as  these  under  and  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  still  permitted 
to  live. 

Sir,  a  Sontliern  p;iper,  not  many  miles  fr*3rn  this  capitol,  has  been 
pleased  to  say  that  there  is  no  Southern  State  contem[)!atuig  secession, 
in  any  possiV)le  coutiugency.  No;  they  are  only  "  c(»olly  calculating 
the  elFect  of  disuiiion  threats  upon  the  nerves  of  the  Nurtheiu  aud  West- 
ern States."  I  do  not  believe  it  Whoever  utters  it,  libels  the  South 
and  the  North  and  the  West  Idle  threats  and  menaces  will  no  longer 
frighten  sny  one.  Mutual  interests  and  mutual  fears  do,  indeed,  bind 
us  together  still ;  bnt  fraternal  affection  and  good'^will  are  the  only  bands 
which  can  keep  us  a  nnited  people.  They  are  the  silver  cord  and  the 
golden  bowl  which  are  now  so  well'mgh  broken  at  the  fountain.  If  they 
be,  indeed,  snapped  asunder,  then  nor  threats,  nor  fears,  nor  interests, ' 
nor  any  thing  else  can  keep  us  together.  My  nerves,  at  leasts  are  of  the 
hardest  and  the  toughest  I  am  no  more  to' be  moved  from  my  pro- 
priety by  clamoT  and  menace  from  the  South,  than  hy  demmciation  and 
fanaticism  from  the  North  or  the  Weat.  Standing  liurc— 1  ropeat  it— an 
armBd  neutral  in  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  sections,  I  propose,  in  all 
hnmiTity,  but  in  all  justice,  to  hold  even  and  impartial  the  scales  be- 
tween them.  I  have  spoken  freely  and  plainly,  bui.  Lavi'  .spoken  justly 
and  ^ruly.  I  have  uot  sought  to  conceal  the  evil  which  aiBicts  us— 
still  less  to  exaggerate  it,  but  only  to  exhibit  it  just  as  it  is ;  for  be 
assured — ^be  assured  there  is  ffo  medicine  nor  surgery  which  can  heal  it 
without  the  utmost  disclosure  and  knowledge  of  the  true  cause  and 
character  and  extent  of  the  disease.  I  have  spoken  briefly  of  the  pres- 
ent evil  state  of  public  sentiment  in  the  North  and  the  West ;  in  Ohio, 
my  own  native  State.  Yet,  mother  as  she  is,  I  have  sought  rather  to 
imitate,  not  the  rude  and  obscene  behavior  of  Ham,  but  the  filial  piety 
•and  modesty  o^  the  elder  sons  of  the  Patriarch  when  mellowed  with 
wine,  and  quietly,  with  averted  eye,  to  cover  her  nalccdnoss  ^ith  the 
mantle  of  silence.  Yet,  as  a  Kcprcsentative  here  in  this  (Jhamber,  I 
have  a  duty  to  perforni  for  the  whole  country,  for  the  sake  of  the  Con- 
ititut!<>n.  for  the  perpetuity  ot  the  Union,  and  a.s  its  last  hope. 

I  know  well,  indeed,  that  much  that  1  have  said  to-day,  wiU  here,  aa 
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'idievrfaere,  be  denounced  as  pro-slavery.  Be  it  so.  T  have  heard  that 
often,  already,  to  feel  the  slightest  apprchenaion  or  alarm ;  hut  I  tell 
gentlemen,  as  a  thousand  times  I  have  told  those  who  sent  mo 
fteie.  that:  If  to  love  my  conntry,  to  revere  the  Constitution,  to  cherish 
the  Union;  if  to  abhor  the  madness  and  hate  the  treason  which  would 
fift  up  a  sacrilegious  hand  against  either ;  if  to  read  that  in  the  past,  to 
behold  it  in  the  present,  to  foresee  it  in  the  future  of  this  land,  which 
is  of  more  value  to  us  and  to  the  world,  for  ages  to  come,  than  all  the 
multipHed  millions  who  have  inhabited  Africa  from  the  creation  to  this 
day — if  this  it  is  to  be  pro-slavery,  then  in  every  nerve,  fibre,  vein,  bone, 
tpridon,  joint,  and  ligament,  from  the  topmost  hair  of  the  head  to  tho 
last  extremity  of  the  foot,  I  im  all  over  and  altogether  a  PR0-8LA.TBRT 
UJLs,   (Applause  from  the  jDemocratic  benches  and  the  galleries.} 


NEWSPAPERS.— THE  MAILS.* 

A^ilBB  aw  Rkpkesrntatives, 
WASHuaroif,  D.  C,  Jim.  Uk,  1800. 

Hon.  J.  Holt,  Postmasier-General : 

Sir: — The  Rev.  John  Lawrence,  editor  of  the  Religious  Telescope^ 
l^ublished  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  within  the  district  which  I  represent 
and  the  city  where  Z  reside,  has  advised  me^that  the  paper  above 
jOamed,  a  religious  paper  advocating  the  £uth  and  practice  of  the 
IJnited  BreAren  in  Christ,  is  no  longer  delivered  to  .its  subscribers 
Iby  the  postmaster  at  Luney^s  Creek,  Hardy  County,  Vir^ia,  but  is 
committed  to  the  flame&  He  asks  me  to  solicit  the  interposition 
of  til  Department  to  redress  what  he  complains  of  as  a  grievance. 
The  Telescope^  though  anti-slavery  in  sentiment  when  the  subject  is 
alluded  to,  is  not  an  anti-slavery  paper,  and  is  not,  as  I  am  informed 
and  believe,  "incendiary"  in  its  character  ia  any  respect,  nor  directly  or 
indirectly  insurrcetlonary  in  Its  teachings. 

Cert'dnlr.  every  State  ha"  the  right  to  protect  itself,  by  all  constitu- 
tional and  just  means,  from  insurrection  and  domestic  violence.  It  has 
a  right,  by  police  laws  and  regidations,  to  secure  the  liealth  and  prop- 
€^y,  guard  tiic  morals,  and  insure  the  peace  of  its  citizoas.  Congress 
abd  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  repeatedly  reco^ized  this  right 

•  In  December,  1859,  a  postmaster  in  Hardj  County,  Yirgioia,  baYiDg  suppreMed 
Jk|ie  AiEffoMi  Tdmepty  of  Dayton,  O.,  «t  his  oflBos,  sh  iw  AboUtion  paper,  Mr.  Vait 
ilAsrmaHAU,  at  tbe  reqaesi  of  tbe  editor,  addressed  the  fotlowitig  letter  to  tbe  Po«t- 
Offlcp  Department,  rcmonBtnitinfr  nirainst  the  act.  The  Virginia  postmaster  WM 
tessediately  commwided  to  ob«j'  Um  law,  sad  tbe  Tdencope  had  no  farUier  troaUe. 
15 
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Each  State  may  also,  in  the  exercise  of  tluB  right,  determiiie  bj  law 
what  are  incendiary**  pnblicatlona,  tending  to  incite  servile  ,  or  other 
iosiinroetiona,  and  adopt  sueh^measaTes,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Con* 
stitution,  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  as  it  may  think  proper  to 
prevent  tbeir  introduction  or  circulation.  This  was  assnmed,  or  conceded^ 
by  Oalhonn,  Clay,  Webster,  and  by  every  other  Senator  in  the  debate  upon 
this  question  in  1836.  But,  admitting  all  this,  I  suggest  tbat  an  abuse,  in 
his  official  capacitif,  hyan  offi,cer  of  ffif  Federal  Government,  of  authority 
derived  from  a  State  law  acting  npon  him  a»  a  <  itizen  of  the  State,  though 
the  law  be  strictly  constituliouai  and  necessary,  is  clearly  remediable 
by  the  [)Ower  whence  lie  derives  his  appointment.  If  under  the  respon- 
sihilities  resting  upon  him  as  an  ofliccr  and  a  citizen,"  be  is  to  "  determine 
whether  the  books,  pamphletSy  newspapers,,  dsc,  recdived  by  him  for 
distribution  are  of  the  incendiary  character  described  in  the  Statute,** 
does  it  not  follow,  that  an  appeal  lies  firom  the  subordinate  to  hia 
superior,  to  review  the  decision  and,  subject  to  final  adjudication  by  the 
State  and  Federal  courts,  to  interpret  the  State  law  under  which^he  acts ! 
If  not,  then  the  most  flagrant  abases  and  usurpations  of  authority  may, 
with  impunity,  be  committed  by  inferior,  »Eid  it  may  be,  irrespontt- 
ble  officers,  in  the  dischai^  of  official  duties  under  the  General  Govern- 
ment,  and  these  usurpations  and  ahnses  not  be  confined  to  the  miul 
service  alone.  Under  cover  of  executing  State  police  regulations  and 
State  laws,  guarding  against  insurrection  and  mischief  of  any  sort, 
would  it  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  other  Federal  officers  to  disregard  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  in  other  respects?  If  the  Federal  Executive 
cannot  intervene  to  supervise  or  control  the  action  of  its  own  subordinate 
officials,  may  they  not  be  used  by  the  States  as  instruments  whereby  to 
nullify  the  laws  and  expel  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
itself!  If  subject  exclusively  to  State  control  in  the  delivery,  by  post^ 
masters,  of  mail  matter,  why  not  also  ii^  the  transportation  of  the  nuul 
by  mail-carriers?  and  if  in  both  these  particulars,  or  in  either,  why  not 
ako  in  the  renditi(in  of  fugitive  slaves,  by  controlUng,  under  pretext  of 
preventing  kidnapping,  the  United  States  marshals  in  the  several  States! 
Ib  not  this  a  doctrine  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
ConfedcrH<"y  ? 

But  snreiy  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  a  right  and  is 
bound  U^  see  that  its  officers,  intiie  exercise  of  official  puwcrs  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution  and  laws,  shall  not  in  the  least  be 
permitted  toabusc  even  the  just  £Uid  constitutional  duties  required  of  them 
as  citizens  of  States,  by  State  laws  and  regnlations.  By  act  of  Congress 
in  1790,  collectors  and  other  revenue  offioers  of  the  United  States,  masters 
and  crews  of  revenue  cutters,  and  military  officers  conmianding  upon  the 
lea-coast,  are  authorised  and  required  to  aid  in  executing  the  qnaiantine 
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1^  bealth  laws  of  the  several  States ;  but  as  ikey  shall  be  directed 
fr^  time  to  Hme  by  the  Secretary  otf  IA«  Trtaxwy^  OongreM  Iim 
passed  no  aiiiiilar  statate  in  the  case  of  pablicatioiis  prohibited  by  any 
Cif  the  States;  bat  if  postmasters  act  without  sach  law,  and  tmder 
^tato  regulations  alone,  still  their  action  mnst»  in  my  judgment,  be  sub- 
ject equaUy  to  the  supervifiion  and  control  <^  the  Post^Wce  Department 
«r'of  the  President  The  State  authorities  and  o£B<»a]8  are  subject  of 
oourse  to  no  control  by  the  Federal  Government  in  this  particular^ 
«Koept  by  due  course  of  law  tiirough  the  State  Courto  and  Courts  of 
the  United  States. 

I  aslc,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  above  ref'prred  to,  who 
represents  a  large  class  of  the  most  orderly,  peace-loving,  and  law-abiding 
of  my  constituents,  that  sueh  instructions  may  be  issued  to  tie  Postr 
mastrr  fit  Luney'a  Creek,  as  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  under  the  laws 
of  Virginia,  will  nevertheless  prevent  "  unreasonable  searches  and  seiz- 
ures," and  compel  a  wise  aud  just  discretiou  and  dir>criiiiination  oa  his 
part,  as  a  Federal  officer,  in  executing  tlie  laws  and  r^uLatioos  which 
that  State  has  found  it  necessary  to  enact^  for  protection  against  mur- 
derous aud  incendiary  efforts  and  combinations  in  other*  States  to  stir  up 
c&yil  dissenuons  or  eicite  swvOe  insurrections  in  her  midst  They,  at 
leaat^  whom  1  have  the  honor  to  represent,  liave  always  ob^ed  and 
leipeeted,  and  erer  wiU  respect  and  obey,  eveiy  requirement  and  obli^ 
•tion  of  tiie  Constitutional  compact  llie  vast  majority  of  them,  oer- 
tl^Dly,  regard  none  of  its  obligations  and  requirements  as  either  odious 
or  oneroosi'  and  they  ask  only  that  their  rights  also  under  that  compact^ 
lihaU  be  in  like  manner  and  fully  protected  and  enjoyed. 


EEUAEKS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  TUE  HOiJ.  WILLIAM  0.  GOODE,  OP 

yiRGINIA. 

In  the  House  of  Representativee^  Fikruairy  20,  1860. 

Tbb  act  which  we  perform  to^lay,  in  memory  of  the  deceased  Rep> 
reaentative  from  Virginia,  is  an  ancient  and  bc^tt^ng  observance.  It 

does  honor  to  the  dead ;  it  reminds  us  of  our  own  mortality.  No  more 
impressive  scene  is  ever  witnessed  in  this  Chamber.  Envy  holds  her 
breath;  partisan  bitterness  is  hushed  for  a  moment,  and  even  silknch;, 
that  rafe  visitant  here,  extends  her  tranquillizing  %viTi<rs  for  a  little  while 
over  us.  In  this  spirit  lot  us  approach  this  last  solemn  oiBce  of  fellow- 
ship, and  with  the  sobered  earnestness  which  becomes  these  sad 
WMUniilff  ni  and  the  chastened  moderation  due  to  historic  truth,  let  us 
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discharge  it.  Emggcrated  eulogy,  however  pardouable  in  mere  partial 
fiiendBltipi  has  long  nnoe  been  exhausted  upon  theae  occasions,  and  we 
bat  too  often  repeat  the  folly  of  the  barbarians,  who,  worshipping  a  fly, 
offered  up  an  ox  in  sacrifice.  Honoring  the  dead,  let  as  who  yet  lire, 
learn  at  the  same  time  t<^be  wiser  and  to  do  better  for  the  lest  of  oar 
lives,  from  the  study  of  his  character  and  examiHe. 

My  acqoaintance  with  the  deceased  member  from  Yiij^nia  was  but 
limited.  I  knew  him  personally  as  a  Representative  in  the  Thir^-fifth 
Congress ;  but  I  had  from  boyhood  known  him  by  naihe  as  one  among 
the  most  eminent  of  the  public  men  of  the  Ancient  Dominion.  His  life 
and  pnblic  sendees  1  do  not  propose  to  rehearse.  .The  genllcriuiii  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr,  Mii,Eh)  h-ts  anticipated  me  in  saying  that  they  have 
already  been  exhibited  in  fitting  terms  by  the  eloquent  gentleman  (Mr, 
Pkyok)  who  succeeds  to  his  seat 

Although  I  may  not  say  that  Mr.  Goudk  was  one  of  those  great  his> 
torie  characters  who  mark  the  eras  ih  a  nation's  annals,  yet  he  unques- 
tionably possessed  more  than  one  of  thos^  high  and  rare  qualities 
without  which  no  man  and  no  statesman  can  be  truly  great  Bom  in 
Yiiginia,  and  soon  after  the  Revolution,  reared  in  "the  honedtest  and 
most  virgin  times'*  of  the  Repnblic,  and  among  the  great  and  good 
men  of  an  and  a  Slate  fall  of  groat  men  and  patriots,  certainly  with- 
out these  qualiti^  be  could  not  have  commanded  the  confidence  of  the 
people  for  nearly  forty  years,  in  so  many  and  sack  distingubhed  public 
stations. 

"William  O.  Ooode  wiis  an  honest  man  in  pnblic  and  in  private  life. 
Sincere  in  iiis  convictions,  earnest  in  his  purposes,  he  meant  always  to 
be  and  to  do  right.  He  was  neither  a  demaf^oi^ae  nor  a  mere  partisan. 
While  he  had  wisdom  eriough  and  consistency  enough  to  respect  party 
habitudes,  he  obeyed  not  blindly  the  behests  of  party.  He  scorned  that 
vnlgar  and  polluting  partisan  school  of  ethics  which  would  lay  down  one 
nde  of  conduct  for  private,  and  another  for  pnblic  Hfe,  and  which  pro- 
olaims  in  execrable  cant  that  *'aU  is  fair  in  politics.*'  Far  higher  and 
nobler  were  the  political  philosophy  and  morals  which  he  had  learned 
and  which  he  practised.  He  recognized  in  theory  and  in  action,  that 
great  modern  &ct,  so  slowly  acknowledged  and  so  continually  ignored, 
^at  there  is  a  code  of  ethics  in  political  life,  as  well  defined,  as  firmly 
settled,  as  pure  and  elevated,  and  as  oblio^atory  npon  the  citizen  and 
upon  the  public  iiifin  alike,  as  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Socrates  and  of 
Cif^ero,  or  the  holier  and  sabiimer  precepts  still  of  the  Sermon  upon  the 
Mount. 

But  Mr.  GooDE  was  somethini;  more  than  honest :  fic  wjis  just. 
Mni-\y  an  honest  man  ia  yet  unjust;  and  justice  in  public  hfe  and  in  the 
private  poUtkal  relation  is  rarer  than  honesty.    Honesty  spfii^  from 
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tte  heart,  and  is,  in  some  degree,  an  impulse :  justice  belongs  to  the 
head,  and  is  ;i  fixed  principle  of  conduct.  It  renders  to  every  man  his 
due.  liuijcst  Liuiself,  lie'  was  just  enough  to  concede  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  rectitude  in  action  to  other  men  and  parties  in  anUigouism  to 
him.  He  acted  continually,  loo,  under  a  sense  of  duty,  and  he  acted, 
tiiefefore,  always  well  A  Gennaa  writer  has  said,  delicately,  that  there 
sre  two  things  supremely  teaatifol  in  thb  world — ^the  starry  sky  above 
our  beads  and  the  sense  of  duty  in  our  hearts.  This  sense  of  duty 
seemed  ever  present  in  his  heart  to  whom  we  pay  now  these  honors. 
And  he  had,  also,  that  firmness  of  purpose  without  which  every  virtue 
loeee  more  than  half  ita  worth*  Thus  be  united  in  himself  the  ju.'^fr.'s  $t 
knoK  which  filled  the  measure  of  poetic  eulogy,  even  in  the  declining 
age  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  And  to  all  this  I  may  add  that 
though  not  of  brUliant  genius,  he  was  yet  a  wise,  prudent,  and  sagacious 
public  man. 

Mr.  GooDK  was  also  a  pure  man — pure  in  private  morals  and  in 
public  morals;  pure  in  spirit  and  pure  in  speech.  He  wa.s  a  quiet  man, 
too,  and  did  the  business  of  this  House  quietly.  He  was  a  pious  man,  in 
the  ancient  and  nobler  sense  of  the  word — pious  in  his  relations  to  the 
Supreme  Bdng,  to  his  fiunily,  to  his  Mends,  bis  country,  and  the  worid 
lit  large.  Moreover  be  was  a  man  of  honor,  and  a  gentleman  in  bis 
ikuHmers  and  in  bis  instincts.  V^tbout  all  these,  duly  blended  and  com- 
billed  into  one,  no  man,  however  eminent  bis  abilities,  can  be  a  truly 
^  statesman.  The  ancient  rhetoricians  bad  a  maxim  that  no 
one  coald  be  an  orator  except  be  were  a  good  man.  Far  more  strictly 
bii^t  this  rule  to  be  applied  to  him  who  would  mould  the  manners, 
babitiS  opinions,  and  the  laws,  and  control  the  destinies  of.  a  whole 
people. 

Combining  thus  within  hitnsclf  these  several  excellencies,  in  a  degree 
which  I  have  not  cxap;gerated,  of  William  d  Goodk  it  may  be  justly 
said:  In  him  was  virtus  Scipiadm  et  mitts  sapienHtt  Lceli — ^the  virtue  of 
t^e  Seipios  sad  the  mild  wisdom  of  I^lius. 
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RmfARTCfl  ON  HIS  BUI.  FOB  AXUmQ  TRB  IfZUTIA  GWTHBffrATBa. 

In  the  Mouse  of  BepresentaUvtHy  March  13, 1S60. 

I  DO  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  it  is  strictly  in  order  here  to 
disenas  any  thing  hnt  the  iasnes  of  Demomtej  and  RepubKcanism,  or  the 
vexed  stion  of  slavery;  but  at  the  hazard  of  Lcing  deemed  Mngnlar, 
if  not.  disorderly,  I  propose  to  depart  now,  for  a  little  while,  from  Ijbe 

beaten  pathway  of  debate.  This  motion,  sir,  to  reconsider  opens  up  the 
general  merits  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  while  1  explain  it;  I  will  not 
detain  you.  longer,  and,  that  I  may  not,  I  desire  to  speak  without  inter* 
ruption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was  any  one  sentiment  more  deeply  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  founded  this  Republic  than  any  other,  it  was  jeal- 
ousy of  standing  armies.  It  passed  into  a  maxim  among  them  that  huge 
militaty  estabhshments  in  time  of  peaoe^  were  dangerous  to  liberty.  That 
maxim  remains  to  tlus  day  in  the  bill  of  rights  in  many  of  our  State  con- 
stitutions. It  has  left  its  impress  also  upon  the  policy  and  legislation* 
of  this  Government  to  the  present  time,  when,  with  twelve  thousand 
miles  of  land  wsd  water  frontier,  encircling  three  mOlions  of  square  miles, 
we  have  a  standing  army  numbering  less  than  twelve  thousand  effective 
men.  And  yet  no  statesmen  were  more  sensitive  to  national  honor,  or 
more  awake  to  the  necessity  of  national  defence.  Hostile  to  standing 
aruiicf*,  but  zealous  to  provide  for  the  public  Bafety,  they  looked  to  the 
luuTiA  of  the  several  States  for  protection  gainst  forei^  and  domestic 
enemies ;  and  it  stands  a  part,  though  a  forgotten  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States^  th^  "  a  well-regulated  miliiia  is  necessary  to 
Uk$  teeurity  nf  a  frm  State,"  Thoagh  that  maxim,  nr,  was  not  a  part 
oii^nally  of  that  instrument,  yet  it  is  impliedly  acknowledged,  in  all  its 
force,  in  the  several  dauses  relating  to  that  subject  Congress  has 
power  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  repel  invasion.  Congress  is  also  spe- 
cially emppwered  '*to  provide  for  oiganizing,  arming,  and  disciplining 
the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in 
the  sendee  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the 
appointment  of  tlip  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according:  to  the  system  prescribed  by  Congress." 

No  subject,  sir,  engrossed  tho  attention  of  the  earlier  Presidents  of 
the  Republic  more  than  this  vf  ry  power,  thus  amply,  but  cautiously, 
conferred.  General  Washington,  in  every  formal  commuuicaUon  W  Con- 
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gress  during  his  term  of  office,  earncstiv  invoked  their  attention  to  it; 
audi  in  his  seventh  annual  mesj^age,  or  address,  he  refers  to  it  f>»  an  ob- 
ject of  80  much  moment^  in  his  estimation,  as  to  excite  a  con<?tant  solici- 
tnde  that  the  consideration  of  it  might  be  renewed  uuui  the  greatest 
aiiamahle  perfection  should  be  accomplished.  President  John  Adams 
also,  in  his  special  message,  in  179Y,  again  pressed  the  subject  upon  the 
attention  of  Congress ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  importunate,  even,  in  nrg^ 
ing  upon  that  body  additional  and  more  effective  legislation  in  regard  to 
the  militia.  In  his  first  annual  message,  in  1801,  he  uses  this  strunjsr 
language : 

These  oondderatioiis  render  it  inportsnt  that  we  should  at  every  ttasUm  continue 
to  amend  the  defects  which  fkrom  time  to  time  show  tbemaelsea  in  the  laws  for  reg' 

nlating  the  militia,  nntil  they  are  siiflrciently  perfect.  Nor  should  we  nms',  or  at  any 
time^  separate  until  wo  can  say  tliat  wt  hme  done  every  thing  J'or  the  miittia  which  m 
cenM  do  were  am  enemy  at  otw  door." 

And  this  recommendation  he  earnestly  renewed  in  every  unniiHl  mes- 
sage during  his  term  of  office.  Aft^r  liim,  Madison,  speaking  of  the 
militia  as  "  the  great  bulwarii  of  pultlic  safety,"  and  Monroe,  and  the 
•younger  Adams,  and  Jackson,  and  Van  Buren,  and  later  Presidents 
stilly  down  to  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  jears,  did,  with  pertinacious 
importunity,  again  and  again  press  this  subject  upon  the  consideration 
of  Congress.  And,  indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  no  question  of  public 
policy  whatever  has  at  any  time  called  forth  such  united  and  persistent 
tecommendation  from  the  Executive  Department  for  fifty  years  together ; 
and  it  is  equally  true,  that  no  Secretary  of  War  has  &iled  during  that 
period  to  bestow  earnest  attention  upon  it.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  -no 
Mibject  has  been  more  utterly  neglected  by  Congress.  The  Constitutiou 
gives  lis  the  newer — exclusive,  if  we  choose  to  exercise  it— of  organizing, 
arming,  and  di&cipUtiing  the  militia.  In  1792,  an  act  was  passed  to 
organize  and  arm  the  whole  body  of  white  male  citizens  of  tlie  respec- 
tive States  between  the  ajres  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  It  was  very 
imperfect  in  its  detaiLs,  and  made  no  adequate  provision  for  the  disci- 
pline according  to  which  they  were  to  be  traiued  by  the  several  States, 
Though  still  nominally  in  force,  it  is  now  everywhere,  for  the  most  part, 
disregarded.  Indeed,  if  it  were  to  be  strictly  executed,  every  white 
male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  over  the  age  of  eighteen  and  under 
forty-fivi^  would  be  require'd,  within  six  months  after  enrolment  and 
noUficfttion,  to  provide  himself  with  a  good  musket  or  fire-lock,  bayonet 
and  belt,  "two  spare  flints,'*  and  a  knapsack;  or  with  a  good  rifie^ 
knapsack,  shot  -  ouch,  powder-horn,  twenty  balls,  and  a  quarter  pound 
of  powder.'*  £?ety  commissioned  ofBcer  would,  in  like  manner,  be  le- 
qvked  to  arm  himself  with  a  sword,  or  hanger,  and  e^ntoon or, 
tt^diagoon  officer,  to  provide  himself  with  a  faorie-fonrtoen  and  a  half 
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hands  liigl>t  Hword  and  pistols,  Htid  "holsters  covered  with  Warekin 
caps;"  and  every  private  amoiifj  dragoons  would  be  required  to  find  a 
serviceable  horse,  of  the  same  height,  with  bridle,  saddle,  mailpillion, 
Talise,  hoUterSy  breastplates,  crapper,  boots,  spurs,  pistols,  sabre,  and 
caitoucb'boz.  That^  sir,  is  literally  what  the  law  of  1793  exacts  of 
ewry  wMte  man  in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  «nd 
forly-five»  except  membeis  of  Congress,  fenymen,  stage<triTen|  deigy* 
men,  and  a  few  others  spedally  exempted  from  its  operation ;  and  all 
this,  let  it  be  remembered,  at  the  individnal  cost  of  each  citizen  enrolled 
under  the  law.   And  the  Congress  which  passed  it  refused,  by  a  vote 
of  fifty  to  fOXf  upon  a  motion  specially  made  for  that  purpose,  to  strike  out 
the  provision.    Some  progress  was,  indeed,  mad*'  a  few  years  later, 
when,  by  the  act  of  1798,  thirty  thousand  stand  of  arras  were  ordered 
to  be  pt.rchiused  by  the  United  States,  and  sold  to  the  States*,  for  the 
purpose  of  arming  the  militisi.    But  it  was  not  until  1 808  that  Congress 
recopn^ized  the  duty,  clearly  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution,  of 
providing  arms  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  for  the  militia  of  the 
several  States.   It  was  in  that  year  that  the  act,  whidi  I  propose  now 
to  amend  and  make  more  effiectiye,  was  passed,  appropriating  :Ue  sum 
of  $200,000  for  that  purpose.   It  has  neyer  been  changed  in  this 
respect;  nor  has  there  ever  been  any  enactment  to  foithAilly  and  suffi- 
d,«itly  execute  the  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution  empowering, 
and  indeed  requiring,  Congrefls  to  oi^nixe  and  discipline  the  militia. 
We  have,  in  these  respects,  virtually  abdicated  our  power  over  the  sub- 
ject  Sir,  I  do  not  ask  or  expect  Congress  to  take  action  in  either  of 
these  particulars.    The  States  themselves  have  been  compelled,  by  your 
neglifTeri'^o,  to  provide  for  them  by  their  ovvn  leo^alation ;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter, [)f  rliaps,  that  the  subjeet  should  remain  where  it  now  is,  in  their 
hands.  Congress  having  so  totally  abandoned  all  attention  to  it,  that  the 
very  title  "rnilitia"  has  disappeared  for  years  from  the  index  to  your 
Statutes  at  Large.    Indeed,  if  any  one  will  venture  now  to  introduce 
the  sabject  here,  or  speak  the  name,  constitutional  as  it 'is,  he  is  in 
great  danger  of  being  made  the  object  of  ridicule  by  valiant  gentlemen, 
inside  of  this  house  and  out  of  it^  who,  but  for    vile  guns  and  villan- 
008  saltpetre,"  would  themselves  have  been  soldiers* 

Judge  Story,  Sir,  eminwt  chiefly  as  a  civilian,  but  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  revolutaonaiy  period  of  our  history,  and  full  of  an 
enlarged  patriotism,  has  warned  us  solemnly  of  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  growing  indifference  to  this  great  bulwark  of  our  pub- 
lic liberties.  "  Is  there  any  eneape,"  he  aaksy  **froiii  a  huge  standii^ 
army,  but  in  a  well-regulated  militia?" 

But,  Mr.  speaker,  while  the. citizen  soldiery  of  tlie  country,  looked  to 
beginning  of  this  Republic  as  the  very  right  ana  of  its  national 
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dmim^tf  has  been  thus  persisteatl^r  neglected,  and  somotimea  despised, 
.npt  «|  the  stimdiiig  Army^  of  the  United  States.  It,  sir,  has  beou  the 
fofter  child  of  Congress.  While  yon  have  passed  bat  half  a  score  of  acts 
fbir  the  encouragement  of  the  militia^  since  the  beginning  of  this  Gov- 
eHvaeat,  yon  have  enacted  more  than  one  hundred  for  the  support,  the 
iojorease,  or  the  efficiency  of  the  Army.  While,  in  fifty-two  years,  from 
the  28d  of  April,  1808,  yon  have  appropriated  just  $10,400,000  for  the 
militia,  you  have,  within  that  same  period,  expended  $^00,000,000  upon 
the  Army.  Sir,  I  am  no  enemy  to  your  Army ;  I  am  its  friend.  I  am 
for  its  continuance;  for  its  increase;  for  its  efficiency  every  way. 
I  am  for  tlic  MiIU;ir\'  Academy,  too,  and  for  more  of  them,  and  for 
military  academies  established  and  fostered  by  the  several  States. 
I  glory,  sir,  in  the  skill  and  discipline  and  valor  and  the  achievements  in 
times  past  of  that  G:allant  little  Army,  dotted,  as  it  is  now,  all  over  the 
Viiat  area  of  these  Stales.  But  I  remember  that  there  are  brave  men 
and  good  soldiers  out&ide  of  that  Army,  and  in  the  various  walks  of 
dvil  life.  I  Imow,  too^  that  for  the  purpose  of  national  defence,  or  eren 
for  protection  from  domestic  violence  and  insurrection,  your  Army  is  as 
nothing ;  and  that  your  main  reliance  is  now,  as  it  ever  has  been,  and 
must  ever  continue  to  be,  upon  the  mUlUa  and  volunteers  to  swell  the 
xanha  of  the  Army  and  make  it  eiSective  for  victory. 

I  will  not  detain  the  House  to  discuss  this  point  at  length  now.-  But 
aiQpw  me;  for  a  moment,  to  contrast  the  action  of  Congress  in  regard  to 
these  two  great  arms  of  the  public  defence,  for  the  past  fifty  years.  I 
take  the  date  of  the  act  of  April,  1808,  for  a  starting  point ;  because  it 
was  then  that,  through  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
first  appropriation  for  arming  the  militia  was  made  by  (Jonnrress.  I  close 
with  the  year  1858;  thus  including,  within  this  brief  review,  a  period 
of  just  half  a  century. 

In  1808  there  were  seventeen  States  in  this  Confederacy ;  now  wo 
have  thirty-three,  with  others  just  at  our  doors.  la  1808  the  population 
of  the  United  States  numbered  about  seven  millions :  now  it  exceeds  thirty 
millions*  Tour. Army,  in  1808,  mustered,  all  told,  8,204 ;  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  1858,  it  numbered  I7,49d.  In  1808  the  militia  was  returned  at 
686,386 ;  in  1858  at  2,755,736,  or  seventeen  times  as  great;  and  the 
actual  number,  ]|o  doubt,  exceeds  this  return  by  nearly  a  million.  In 
1806  the  militia  ot  Ohio  was  returned  at  15,851 ;  in  1845,  the  date  of 
thfr-bflt  return  froiy  that  State,  at  176,455,  or  eleven  times  greater.  In 
1808,  under  the  act  of  that  year,  the  i4>propriation  equalled  the  sum  of 
thirty-one  cents  to  each  militia-man  in  the  United  States;  in  1858  it 
had  fallen  to  less  than  seven  cents.  But  the  contrast  is  far  more  striking 
isi  the  item  of  expenditures.  Ilemember  that  the  appropriation  for 
atOMAg  the  miUtia  has  remained  atttionaxy  during  all  the  wondecM 
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mutations  in  numbcra,  wealthy  territory,  States,  iinprovcraonts,  and  wlialp 
erer  eke  hu  made  us  a  great  pe<^e,  at  jnat  ^00,000,  for  balf  a  cen* 
toiy.  Not.  80  the  standing  Army.  For  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1808,  the  ezpenditores  of  the  War  Departmeat^  inclodiog  Indian  affiiin^ 
fortifications,  and  armories,  and  the  expenses  of  Ihe  new  army  rendered 
necessary  then  by  thie  impending  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States — and  it  was  the  year  after  the  attack  upon  the  Ches- 
apeake— ^were  jost  $8,023, T59  55.  For  the  year  ending  June  80, 1858, 
the  expenditures  of  the  War  Department  sum  up  thus :  Army  proper, 
|l7;45n,976  85;  fortifications,  $9,667,448  11;  armories  and  arsenals, 
|1,443,2;15  74;  in  all,  821,566,660  70,  or  more  than  the  entire  expen- 
diture of  this  whole  (jlovcriuneiit  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  that  not  incltt- 
ding  the  expense;^  of  the  Indian  department. 

Thus,  sir,  while  the  militia  have  incr*  a^<  J  in  fifty  years  from  six  liua- 
dred  thousand  to  certainly  three  milRoTi,  .;r  luore  now,  the  appropriation 
for  arming  them  hm  remained  btatiuiiary  at  $200,000.;  while  your 
Anny,  increasing  within  the  same  period  from  three  thousand  two 
hundred  to  serenteen  thousand  four  hundred,  has  increased  its  expendi- 
tures from  $8,000,000  to  $31,500,000. 

Sir,  these  &cts  and  figures  need  no  commentary.  Is  it  not  time^ 
then,  I  appeal  to  you,  that  some  attention,  at  least,  should  be  bestowed 
upon  the  militia  of  the  country!  I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  ask  or  expect 
Congress  to  provide  at  all  for  the  dischaige  of  its  high  constitutionat 
duty  of  organizing  and  disciplining  the  dtixen  soldieiy  of  the  States ; 
although  General  Washington  said,  some  seventy  years  ago,  that  the 
"devising  and  establishing  of  a  well-reorulated  militia  would  be  a  genu- 
ine source  of  legislative  honor,  and  a  perfect  title  to  public  gratitude." 
But  I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  many  and  most  serious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  perfecting  such  a  system,  to  hope  to  see  it  accomplished. 
No ;  better  leave  it  slill  with  the  States,  and  the  more  especially,  inas- 
much as  to  discipline  or  even  to  oiganize  efficiently  the  whole  body  of 
the  militia  of  the  United  States,  numbering  now  nearly  four  millions,  is 
utterly  impracticable.  ]}ut  some  of  ^e  States  have  introduced  the 
system,  w)iich  they  are  slowly  perfecting — and,  within  the  past  eight 
years,  Great  Britain  has  followed  their  example — of  TOLuiimxBa, 
enlisted  of  their  own  accord,  for  a  term  of  years*  These,  sir,  will,  in 
time,  become'  the  National  Guard  of  America,  "fhey  are  deserving 
of  the  utmost  encouragementb  But  it  is  not  right  thft  Congress  should 
abdicate  its  entire  power,  or  rather  its  entire  duty,  in  regard  to  this 
subject.  It  is  not  just  that  the  States  which  already  have  been  com- 
pelled by  your  nf  cjligence  to  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  organ- 
izing and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  the  heavy  cost  attending  it,  should 
be  required       to  provide  arms  out  of  their  own  treasuries.   It  is  stiU 
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inOfe  grossly  unjust  to  demand  that  the  iudividtial  volunteers,  who  are 
alwag^s  youug  men,  and  usually  workingmen  of  Hmited  meansy  and  who 
jacqr  lazge  cipeose  19  procuring  unifoniiB,  as  also  loss  of  wages  and  of 
lime  ^vliile  upon  duty,  should  famish  annSy  and  eqaipmentd  for  them- 
lehses.  You  abdicate  yout  high  constitational  duty  to  oiganise  and 
discipline  the  militia.  Is  it  not,  then,  just  as  little  as  yon  can  do  to 
provide  arms  for  these  volunteers  who  are  in  a  sort  of  actual  service  f 
Sir,  it  was  for  this  very  purpose  that,  your  annories  were,  in  part, 
originally  established,  and  afterwards  greatly  Enlarged.  TTpon  tlus 
point)  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  annual  message  of  November,  1808,  said: 

**Usdcr  the  acts  of  MardilOaod  April  S8,  reqwctiiig  onns,  the  ^Ufflenlly  of  |ho> 

Ctltlng  ihem  from  abroad  dnrinji^  the  prpsf^nt  sUnation  and  diapofittlon  of  Europe, 
induced  ub  to  direct  our  whole  eil'orts  to  the  iiieuns  of  iuterual  supply.  The  pubUo 
ISictories  have,  therelivre,  been  enlaified,  additSonal  liiachinery  erected,  and  hi  pio> 

portion  as  artificers  can  be  foudd  or  formed,  their  effect,  nJrmdij  mort 
may  be  increased  »Mio  Jcfiep  pasa  wUh  the  fftorly  mamim  <if  the  miliiia.^'' 

And  yet,  ur,  so  far  from  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  your 
public  factories,  if  not  established,  were  at  least  enlarged,  and  even  then 
more  than  doubled.  Congress  lui8  permitted  them  to  be  used  almost 
wholly  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  regular  Army ;  and  tho  annnal 
appropriation,  instead  of  being  made  to  keep  pace  witii  the  yearly 
increase  of  the  militia,  remains  now  in  this,  the  fifty-second  year  from 
the  date  of  the  act,  still  at  the  $200,000  at  which  it  was  first  estab- 
liflihed. 

Sir,  Congress  has  been  utterly  derelict  in  its  duty,  and  in  every  par- 
liScnlw,  in  regard  to  the  militia ;  and,  by  your  n^ect,  you  have  forced 
tiie  States  to  organize  and  discipline,  and  now,  at  last>  to  appropriate 
money  out  of  their  bwn  treasuries  for  the  purchase  of  arms.  Virginia 
has  done  it;  and  Maryland,  the  other  day,  appropriated  $V0,000  for 
that  purpose.  T  repeat,  that  this  is  unjust,  burdensome,  ikud  opprn.^sivo. 
But  if  you  wilt  abdicate  your  power  and  your  du^  in  this  particular,  at 
least  mve  yom  consent — and  the  Constitution  provides  for  it — that  eacb 
State  may  "  ke*  j)  troops  and  ships-of-war  in  time  of  peac-o,"  and  thus 
may  participate,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  ia  this  the  highest  eicercise  of 
sovereignty  known  to  independent  Stat^ 
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RBUAltKS  OH  THB  <'HOtm  BTTLB.** 
/»  (Ae  Smm  of  BepremUaUves,  March  15,  1860. 

I  WILL  detain  the  committee  hut  a  few  minutes.  I  do  not  propose  to 
diseoM  the  subject  at  length.  1  am  not  ambitious  of  the  character  of  a 
reformer.  But  I  am  sure  that  wise  and  wholesome  reforms  are  needed 
in  the  ndes  of  tibis  House.   X  objeet  to  the  report  of  the  committee, 

that  it  is  not  sufficiently  radical ;  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  In  my 
delib<?rate  judgment^  he  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
legislation  of  this  Government,  who  would  introduce  and  carry  through 
a  proposition  to  abolish  the  whole  system  of  rules  and  of  practice  under 
them,  and  allow  a  returii  to  the  equitable  and  common-sense  law  and 
usagcij  of  I^arliameiit.  Our  system^  sir,  is  not  hail  so  democratic — not 
half  BO  repubUcaUi  if  you  please^— as  that  which  obtains  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There,  every  member  who  can  catch  the  eye  of  the  Speaker 
is  atr  liberty  to  propose  a  measure,  and  address  the  House  in  support  of 
it  as  long  as  the  patience  of  the  Honse  will  tolerate  his  speech,  or  his 
own  good  sens^  aUow  him  to  proceed.  He  may  move  for  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  bUl,  and  if  the  House  look  so  far  &vorably  upon  the  proposition  m 
to  grant  that  leave,  he  is  then,  by  parliamentary  usage,  the  chairman  of 
the  select  committee  appointed  to  bring  it  in,  and  is,  by  virtue  of  that 
chairmanship,  invested  with  the  same  pri^aleges  which  are  extended  to 
chairmen  of  standing  committees  here.  Thus,  sir,  is  equality  there 
accorded  to  every  member,  and  an  e(^uai  chance  to  participate  in  the 
business  of  legislation. 

But  how  is  it  here?  Your  Speaker,  whatever  his  natural  disposition 
may  be,  is,  by  the  necessities  of  his  office,  a  despot.  Your  rules  make 
him  a  despot  And  the  cbfurmen  of  your  twenty-eight  committees  are 
but  twfflity-eight  sub-despots,  acting  under  him.  They  are  entitled  by 
the  custom  of  the  House  to  be  recognized  by  the  Speaker  in  preference 
to  any  other  member,  whenever  the  measures  which  they  have  severally 
reported  are  pending.  No  proposition  can  be  introduced  her^  unless 
by  unanimous  consent  or  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  except  from  a  com- 
mittee. The  result  is,  that  to  the  hands  alone  of  the  privileged  few 
who  are  chairmen  of  the  committees,  is  consigned  the  whole  trade  and 
mystery  of  legislation  liere.  Our  business,  sir,  is  to  register  the  decrees 
of  committees. .  And  twenty-eight  men,  or  rather,  looking  to  the  more 
important  eommittoef",  eight  or  ten  out  of  the  twenty-eight,  are  the 
organs  or  niiHith-pieees  of  this  House,  They  are  the  engineers  and  con- 
ductors who  run  this  train,  and  generally  it  is  a'Mightnmg  express 
train,"  and  we,  the  other  members,  are  but  passengers,  with  checks  in 
our  hat&  I  repeat^  then,  that  it  wodd  be  a  wise  and  most  wholesome 
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Itehrm,  to  abolish  alltheso  rules,  worse  now  than  the  early  Boman  foims 
of  aetion  or  Englbh  special  pleading,  and  return  to  the  ancient  and 
well-tried  parliamentaiy  law  and  usage,  allowing  every  member  to  intro* 
dace  whatever  proposition  he  may  please  to  introduce — as  Mr.  Burke 

did  his  celebrated  measure  for  economical  reform — and,  at  leasts  lay 
More  the  House  and  the  country  his  exposition  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  roefi;«nre  h  b<i3od,  whether  the  House  give  its  consent  that  he 
may  bring  in  a  bill  or  not. 

But  T  rose,  Mr.  Cbainnan,  mainly  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment whicli  I  have  proposed.  I  ^?ould  prefer — if  written  speeclies  cotild 
be  proliiLiieJ  altogether — that  the  hoar  rule  should  be  eutirely  abro- 
gated.   But  apprehensive  that  the  committee  may  not  consent  to  go 
that  fkr  directly,  I  propose  now  only  to  mitigate  the  evU.   Ko  one^  I 
think,  who  has  observed  and  reflected  upon  the  business  of  l^islation 
liere  for  some  yean  past,  will  deny  that  very  many  of  the  evils  of  whidi 
the  country  has  so  much  and  so  justly  complained,  and  which  have 
contributed  so  mncb  to  bring  this  House  into  disrepute,  have  uisen 
fbom  the  operation  of  this  very  hour  rule.    I  might»  did  time  permit^ 
go  back  to  the  history  of  the  past,  and  demonstrate  the  uniform  and 
inevitable  mischief  resulting  frora  that  rule  wherever  it  has  obtained. 
At  Athens,  in  her  legii^lative  assembly,  there  was  no  limit  to  public  de- 
bate, and  hence  those  splendid  remains  of  Grecian  eloquence  which 
challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world  to  this  day.    But  in  the  judicial 
4K>urts  of  Athens  the  rule  did  prevail ;  the  "  clepsydra '  cut  down  the 
btiitor  in  the  midst  of  his  address,  and,  by  consequence,  forensic  elo- 
i^oice  attained  but  small  importance  in  Greece,  and  but  little  which  is 
known  or  read  remains  of  it  to  this  day.   The  ''hour  rule**  precluded 
advocates,  and  the  want  of  advocates  dwarfed  the  forum  and  the  jurisr- 
pnidence  of  Athens  into  comparative  insignificance.  Demosthenes, 
who  "fhlmlned**  in  the  public  assemblies  of  that  renowned  city,  shrank 
at  the  bar  into  a  mere  writer  of  speeches  for  litigants  to  read.  Limitft> 
tion  upon  debate  was  not  known  in  the  Roman  Senate  or  at  the  Romsn 
bar  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Bepubiic ;  but  as  she  begsin  to  fall  into 
decay,  and  wicked  emperors  succeeded  to  the  seats  of  virtuous  consuls, 
the  "hour  rule"  was  applied  in  judicial  trials,  and  it  is  the  testirnony 
of  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  that  from  that  moment  forensic  eloquence  perished. 
Despotism  thirsted  for  t^asure  or  for  blood,  and  free  speech  was  no 
longer  tolerated  at  her  bar.    Dispatch  is_  the  great  weapon  of  tyranny. 

But  I  come  down  to  our  owu  times,  aiid  ask  of  the  older  members 
cnf  the  House,  whether  the  effect  of  this  rule  here  has  not  been  unmixed 
eVilf  I  am  well  aware  that  the  usual  argumeut  urged  in  support  of  the 
Imiititioni  is*  that  it  diminishes  the  quantum  of  debate.  Is  that  a  con- 
i^dmafibn,  I  ask.  fit  to  be  niged  in  a  deliberative  assembly  i  Why 
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protect  membem  from  question  for  worde  spoken  in  debate,  if  no  debate 
is  to  be  allowed,  or  even  if  it  be  an  object  to  suppress  or  to  limit  it! 
But  I  deny  the  fact  I  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  speaking  has  been  vastly  increased  by  it  I  shali  say  noth- 
ing myself  of  the  qaality  of  the  speaking;  but  I  have  the  authority  of 
a  predecessor  of  mine  (Mr.  Schctinlc),  who  served  some  eight  years  in 
this  Hous^,  and  who  has  been  eight  years  now  a  citizen  in  privatf"  life, 
observing  the  course  of  debate  and  legislation  here,  for  the  statement, 
as  the  result  of  his  sixteen  years'  observation,  that  the  speaking  in  tins 
House  has  very  much  increased  in  (^uajitity,  and  very  greatly  deterio* 
rated  in  quality,  since  the  adoption  of  the  honr  rule.  Sir,  the  rule 
wiis  assailed  vehemently  by  Mr.  Benton,  in  his  Thirty  Years'  "^^w, 
and  I  refer  gentlemen  to  his  observations  upon  it  Ifr.  Calhoun  also 
denounced  it  as  "  destroying  the  lib^es  of  the  people  by  gaggit^  their 
Bepresentatives;'*  and  Mr.  William  R»  King  declared  that  he  would 
resist  it  in  the  Senate  ^  even  unto  the  death.**  In  the  House  it  was  op^ 
posed  persistently  by  many  of  the  oldest  and  aUest  members,  and  among 
them,  i>y  John  Quin(^  Adams. 

T  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hour  rule  shall  be  limited  in  its 
application  only  to  speeches  which  are  read.  According  to  the  law  of 
this  House,  as  laid  down  in  the  Manual,  no  inember  has  a  right  now  to 
read  a  speech  if  it  be  objected  to ;  liut  courtesy  will  not  tf„>lerate  an  ob- 
jectioiL  So  long  hiw  the  custom  prevailed,  and  to  such  an  extent  has 
it  been  carried,  that  it  would  be  regarded,  doubtless,  as  highly  dia> 
courteous  to  demand  an  enforcement  of  the  rale.  Now,  I  believe  that 
this  proposed  amendment  will  prove  a  wise  provision ;  and  that,  by  re- 
moving the  restriction,  or  confining  it  rather  to  essays  read  in  this 
House,  a  premium  will  be  held  out  to  legitimate  debate,  which  I  long  to 
aee  restored  in  this  Chamber,  to  take  the  place  of  those  carefully-pre- 
pared, elaborately-constructed,  and,  for  the  most  par%  el^ntly-written 
lectures  which  so  often  weary  the  patience  of  the  House,  admirable  as 
ihey  may  he — for,  sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  join  in  the  false  and 
senseless  outcry  that  the  speeches  which  are  read,  or  spoken  upon  this 
floor,  arc  mere  "trash."  This,  sir,  is  an  aecrisation  unjust  and  unfounded. 
But  these  essays  or  lectures  arc  not  fit  tor  tliis  jire.sence ;  they  arc  not 
delivered  in  the  proper  place.  They  belong  to  the  iyceum,  and  not  to 
legislation. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  refer,  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  evil  of  v.liich  I 
complain,  to  what  occurred  when  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Gubrt)  had  concluded  his  very  earnest  and  elaborate  speech  yesterday. 
The  House  was  on  fire,  and  eager  for  the  debate  to  proceed.  Yon, 
jonisel^  Mr.  Chairman  (Mr.  Stafton),  rose  td  reply  upon  the.  spur  of 
the  moment;  and  had  the  floor  been  given  you,  we  should  have  had,  I 
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4Milk  90i,  one  of  those  kterestiiig  and  exdting  debaUSf  so  lugUy 
draoiAtic  in  their  cliaracter,  which  are  now  heard  only  in  the  Senate  of 
1^  United  States,  or  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  bnt  which, 
air»  in  an  evil  honr  for  the  legislation  of  the  coontij,  have  almost  wholly 
diaappeai^  from  this  Chamber,  and  linger  only  in  the  memory  or  the 
recofds  of  the  past.  Yet,  under  the  custom,  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance,  which  has  grown  up  under  the.  hour  rule,  and 
which  is  ovQ  of  its  most  odious  excresc^jnccs,  the  Chairman  liad  liis  roll 
of  members  jireparcd  long  time  in  advance.  You,  sir,  were  not  upon 
that  roll ;  or,  i£  upou  it,  not  next  in  order.  You  rose  first  and  were 
recognized.  But  the  Chairman's  promise  was  out,  and  the  gentleman 
set  down  in  the  programme,  claimed  "specific  performance."  Yon 
yielded,  and  he  proceeded  amid  great  disorder,  and  very  soon  to  empty 
benches,  to  road  a  speech,  wliich,  if  spoken,  would  have  commanded,  as 
it  deserved,  the  closest  attention.  They  who  had  listened  with  interest 
80  intense  to  the  oral  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Ooiirt),  crowding  these  seats  in  silence  even  beyond  the  allotted  honr 
—for  you  relaxed  the  mle  by  unanimons  consent  in  his  favor — ^imme- 
diately, at  the  very  sight  of  the  manuscript,  fied  from  the  HaO,  mid 
retired  to  their  boardtn^onses.  And  when  the  committee  rose  hut 
night  there  were  but  five  members  present  in  aU  this  vast  Chamber. 

1  appeal  for  a  moment  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  the  point  of  the 
ailer^^ed  abuse  of  unlimited  debate,  to  the  experience  of  this  House,  not 
only  [  ri  vioii=  to  the  adoption  of  the  hour  rule,  but  during  the  interreg- 
num of  eight  weeks  wliich  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  this  ses- 
sion. Was  the  patience  of  the  IIousc  evt'r  abused  more  than  once, 
at  most!  Sir,  we  had  but  two  speeches  of  really  inordinate  length— 
veiy  able  ones,  indeed — ^within  that  period;  and  one  of  them,  at  least, 
I  am  snre,  commanded  the  attention  of  the  whole  House,  as  frilly  and 
intensely  throughout  as  any  speech  which  has  been  delivered  within 
this  Capitol  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  average  length  of  the 
qraeches  during  those  eight  weehs  cf  unrestricted  debate— and  I  have 
made  an  estimate  frdrly — did  not  exceed  from  half  an  honr  to  forly 
minutes.  Tery  many  of  them  did  not  equal  half  that  limit.  And  yet 
we  had  no  hour  rule  then ;  but  had  it  been  in  force,  every  member  who 
obtained  the  floor  would  have  felt  himself  under  an  imperious  necessity 
of  speaking  full  au  hour,  lest  he  should  be  deemed  to  have  "  broken 
^own.'*  And  that,  sir,  is  precisely  the  evil  which  afflicts  us  now  under 
its  operatiou. 

Yet  another  grievance  growing  out  of  this  mle,  is  the  persistent  and 
oflFeusive  interruptions  to  which  every  member  upon  the  floor  is  sub- 
jected. No  one  can  arise  and  address  the  House  for  a  moment,  but 
•ome  gentleman  interposes,  not  upon  a  point  of  order,  not  for  personal 
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explaaatloQ,  but  that  the  member  who  intennpts  may  proponnd  an  inter- 
Togatoiy  to  the  member  mterrapted,  and  tfans  thrust  him  into  the  wit- 
neea-box  to  extract  froni  him,  by  a  process  of  crose<«xamination,  some* 
thing  not  at  all  relevant  to  the  snbject;  or  perhaps  to  interpolate  a 
speech  of  his  own.  Sir,  this  happens  here^  md  it  happens  every  day ; 
because  the  rules  of  politeness,  which  prevail  in  conversation  and  in 
social  intercourse,  are  forgotten  iii  this  TTonse.  Nothing  was  once,  and 
perliaps  is  still,  deemed  more  rude  than  to  interrupt  a  gentlemaa  in 
conversation,  at  least  in  the  midst  of  ;i  sentence ;  yet  it  is  continually 
done  licre.  And  it  is  done  because  meuibers  are  anxious  to  speak, 
whether  prepared  to  speak  or  not;  and  the  best  opportunity  to 
"  catch  the  Chairman's  eye,"  is  when  there  is  but  one  meiiiber  upon  the 
floor,  and  no  one  stmggling  for  it.  Then  it  can  be  secured.  Thus  it  ia 
that  speeches  by  one  member  are  throat  into  the  speeches  of  another 
member,  to  go  out  with  them.  It  is  done  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  divert 
the  attention  of  a  gentleman  from  the  subject  he  is  discussing  or  to 
extract  from  him  some  troublesome  answer  relating  to  a  personal  matfc^ 
or  opinion,  it  may  be,  wholly  foreign  to  the  business  of  legislation. 
This  is  an  evil  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  I  think  it  is  the  result  very 
much  of  the  hour  rule — certainly  it  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  evils  which 
have  grown  up  since  the  adoption  of  that  rule. 

It  may  be  that  the  solution  proposed  by  tiie  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  McKak)  is  correct;  that  there  are  so  many  gentlemen  upon 
the  floor  who  think  thein«eh''e««  so  mneli  better  j)0sted"  than  the  par- 
ticular member  speaking,  that  they  are  anxious  to  comniunioate  some 
portion  of  the  valuable  surplus  of  their  information  to  that  member,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  through  him  io  the  country. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  apply  these  remarks 
personally  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bocock),  who  sought 
two  or  three  times  to  interrupt  me  some  time  ago.  No,  sir ;  they  are 
the  result  of  dose  observation  and  reflection  upon  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  from  the  time  I  first  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  upon  this  floor. 

pir.  BococK,  of  Yiigmia,  here  made  some  remarks  in  reply,  after 
wMeh  Mr.  Vallardigham  resumed  as  follows :] 

The  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  would  no  doubt  have 
been  very  captivating  in  the  region  of  Appomatox  and  upon  "the 
slump"  anywhere  [laughter];  but  surely  it  was  quite  inappropriate 
here  ;  indeed,  I  ask  no  better  practical  illustration  to  enforce  what  I  said 
a  few  moments  ago  than  this  entire  interruption  from  a  gentleman  who 
has  served  in  the  Ilouse  now  these  ten  years,  and,  I  fear,  has  fallen  into 
all  its  bad  habitti. 

In  reply  to  his  last  observation,  I  will  tell  him  how  it  comes  that  our 
apeeches  are  of  a  character  totally  different  from  lejptimate  debate,  and 
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yrhj  memiben.  prepare  speeches  m  writing  because  of  the  hour  rale.  It 
is'  important,  of  course,  for  every  member  to  compress  as  much  as  is 
pbnible  within  that  limit  Every  man  knows  in  his  own  experience 
that  he  can  condense  an  amount  of  matter  withm  an  hour  whon  ho 
writes,  which  it  wonkl  require  an  hour  and  a  lialt'to  deliver  orally.  Yet, 
foroTiPj  I  must  say,  in  pa^.siug,  I  would  rather  listen  to  the  flulle?!  speech 
from  any  member  here  for  two  hours,  oraliy  delivered,  lliiiii  to  sit  lor 
one  hour  under  the  ioflictioni  of  the  finest  and  best  composed  essay  ever 
read.in  the  House. 

Hhe  gentleman  from  Yiiginia  has  read  me  a  lecture  on  democracy, 
monarchy,  republicanism,  and  the  other  forms  of  government.  Sir,  he 
himself  stands  here  to-day  the  advocate  of  despotism.  He  is  upon 
tbifl  floor  defending  a  rale,  the  whole  purpose  and  tendency  of  whidi  is 
to  prevent  the  free  and  legitimate  deliberation  and  debate,  so  essential  a 
port  of  legislation.  But,  in  speaking  of  the  previous  question,  he 
himself  foigot  the  very  wide  difference  between  that  question  as  it 
obtains  here  and  in  Great  Britam.  In  Parliament  it  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  removlnp;  a  subject  from  before  the  House,  so  that  there 
shall  be  neither  vote  nor  debate  \ipon  it.  Here  it  is  employed  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  House  to  vote  directly  upon  the  ]»ropo- 
sition,  and  without  debate  at  all  Now,  if  we  should  return  to  par- 
liaiuentary  usage,  of  course  we  would  go  back  also  to  the  ancient  and 
iegitimatti  use  of  the  previous  question,  and  abandon  the  dangerous  and 
tynumic  perv^on  and  abuse  of  it  which  have  grown  up  under  our  own 
ayston.  And  yet,  limited  and  comparatively  innocuous  as  it  is  there, 
the'  previous  question  has  not  been  resorted  to  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  many  years;  and  a  motion,  in  1849,  to  limit  speeches  in  Par> 
liament  to  one  hour,  was  rejected.  And  just  here  allow  me  to  add,  that' 
no  legislative  body,  anywhere,  or  at  any  time.  In  a  free  country,  except 
the  House  of  Kepreeentatives  assembled  in  this  Capitol,  has  ever 
submitted  to  this  most  mischievous  restriction  upon  tiie  freedom  of 
debate. 

The  ajentleman  finds  an  apolotry,  sir,  for  all  these  most  vexatinn«: 
restrictions  and  intricacies  in  the  rnlos  which  preclude  a  member 
from  bringing  forward  business,  or  discussing  it  when  it  is  lirought  for- 
ward, in  the  number  of  Representatives  of  which  this  House  c  onsists. 
Sir,  does  he  forget  that  the  British  House  of  Commous  is  composed  of 
sir  hundred  and  fifby^eight  members,  and  yet  that  more  hnnness  is 
tranaacted  there  in  two  or  three  days  than  by  this  House  in  six  weeks ; 
and  that,  too,  usually  there  in  a  iull  House.  It  is  very  true  that 
forly  members  constitate  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  buMnesa; 
and  that  private  business,  that  in  which  the  whole  empire  is  not 
intftrested,  is  usually  passed  upon  in  a  tiiin  House;  but  whenever 
16 
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any  great  question  is  pending  "before  Parliameht,  the  House  is  full,  and 
the  members  are  nearly  all  present.    Even  the  very  important  commer- 
cial treaty  recently  concluded  between  Franee  and  Great  Britain  was 
discussed  and  disposed  of  V)y  tlic  first  orators  and  statesmen  of  Par- 
liament, in  two  nijxhts,  only  some  few  weeks  since.    How  long  would  it 
have  occupied  tiiis  liuuse  'i    How  much  time  do  we  usually  consume  in 
diacusBuig  great  public  questions  t   The  debate  on  the  Kaiuas^NebraBka 
billy  indading  the  reading  of  essays,  was  contanued  for  six  or  eight 
weeks.    The  dbcussion  upon  the  Leoompton  constitution,  in  jhifth. 
from  one  hundred  and  seven^  to  two  hondred  speeches  were  delirered 
or  read,  occupied  the  time,  if  not  the  attention,  of  the  House  from 
the  16th  of  December  until  the  30th  of  ApriL   And  why  is  this! 
Because  we  have  no  Intimate  debate.   The  speech  of  one  member 
does  not  follow  that  of  another.  One  set  of  ideas  or  arguments  are  not 
provoked  by  another  set  uiged  by  the  q>eaker  who  preceded.  We 
hear  none,  and  have  none,  of  that  kind  of  debate.  Disconnected 
lectures,  written  weeks  before,  and  concealed  iu  the  desks  of  Inembers, 
are  continually  produced  here,  and  read  to  empty  benches,  and  yet 
go  forth  to  the  country  as  speeches  which  thrill  the  hearts  ot  members 
and  of  those  who  throntr  our  galleries. 

Sir,  I  remember,  an  au  illustration  thii^  moment  occurritig  to  me,  that 
a  member  from  Illinois  QSi.  Lovejoy)  read  an  essay  upon  this  floor,  in 
the  month  of  February  one  year  ago,  late  at  night,  to  three  members 
and  Ave  pages  [laughter] ;  yet  the  next  day  it  was  telegraphed  to  a  lead- 
ing paper  in  tiie  city  of  New  York,  as  one  of  the  most  tiiriljing 
speeches  ever  ddivered  in  the  House  ;  remarkable,  especially,  for  its 
fearlessness,  and  the  boldness  of  its  denunciation  [renewal  laughter],  and 
pcrfectiy  electrifying  evety  one  present.  Now,  is  it  not  time  that 
this  evil  was  remedied?  I  repeat  i^un,  that  the  quantum  of  spralnn;:: 
will  not  be  increased  by  the  abrogation  of  the  hour  rule ;  the  number  of 
pages  which  make  up  your  Congressional  Globe  will  not  be  multiplied ; 
and  what  difference  is  it  to  us  or  to  the  country,  whether  one 
man  shall  speak  for  two  hours,  or  two  men  shall  speak  for  one 
hour  each  ?  It  may  be  of  some  moment  to  our  particular  con- 
stituencies ;  but  it  is  of  none  to  the  whole  country.  Let  gentlemen 
who  would  discuss  mere  partisan  or  local  topics,  go  back  to  the  aneient 
usage  which  prevailed  some  forty  years  ago,  of  publishing  addresbes 
upon  such  questions  to  their  constituents.  Let  us  agree  henceforth 
that  what  is  said  upon  the  floor  here  shall  rehite  to  the  great  measures 
of  public  poli(^  and  legislation  which  may  come  before  us  and 
not  to  mere  fleeting  and  temporary  subjects  of  controversy  between 
ptirties.  No  reform  which  we  can  devise  will  tend  so  frur  to  bring 
die  .  House  back  to  its  ancient  dignity  and  decorum,  and  to  that 
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jMibUc 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
for  thirty  years  after  the  organization  of  this  Government,  the 
Senate  was  not  the  centre  of  attraction.  It  was  the  House  upon 
which  the  eyes  of  the  country  were  turned.  It  was  here,  sir, 
that  iu  tiiose  days  there  were  gathered  an  Ames,  a  Madison,  an 
Ellsworth^  a  Randolph,  a  Sherman,  and  others  of  a  Ukc  luiue,  who  have 
madfi  the  histOTj  of  oar  ooontry  iUiufenous.  Bat^  for  thirty  years  now^ 
and  eapecially  within  the  twenty  years  past,  since  the  adoption  of 
the  hoar  role,  along  with  other  evils,  the  importanee  and  even 
the  equality  of  the  House  has  been  lost  ;  and  it  is  the  Senate  whose  gal- 
leries the  people  throng  now ;  it  is  the  Senate  which  has  drawn  upon  it- 
flclf  the  chief  attention  of  the  coantiy ;  it  is  the  debates  in  the  Senate  for 
which  the  pablic  look  ;  it  Is  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate  which 
circniate  thmughont  the  land;  and,  finally,  it  is  the  Senate,  as  the  gen- 
tleman'from  Virginia  [Mr.  G-abmxtt]  suggested,  which  is  not  only 
absorhino;  all  the  legislation  of  the  country,  hut  is  moulding  that  public 
opinion  which  contro's  the  Government.  Is  it  not  apparent  then,  I  ask, 
that  there  should  be  found,  and  right  speedily,  a  remedy  for  the  disre- 
pute into  which  this  House  has  fallen  ?  What  that  remedy  naay  be,  I 
leave  to  your  wisdom,  gentlemen,  to  devise;  but,  I  repeat,  that  the 
abrogation  of  the  hour  rule  is,  in  opinion,  the  first  and  a  most 
Important  step  in  that  direction. 

I£r.  Coz.  I  wish  to  ask  my  colleague  a  single  question.  He  seems 
tO  'have  tabm  the  British  House  of  Commons  as  his  modd  of 
a  pariiamentaiy  body. 

Mr.  Vallandiohau.  Not  altogether,  although  this  House  was 
certainly  modelled  after  it, 

Hr.  Cox.  My  colleague  has,  no  donbt,  read  in  Ten  Thourand 
a  Year,  of  one  Tittlebat  Titmouse,  who  broke  down  a  ministiy  by  crow- 
ing at  an  inopportune  time.  [Laughter.]  I  suppose  that,  to  carry  our 
the  system  in  this  House,  it  should  be  the  duty'  of  the  Spealcer 
to  appoint  persons  who  are  to  perform  tliat  duty.  But,  as  my 
colleague  refers  to  classic  authorities,  1  asl;  liim  whether  it  was  not  trae 
that  the  hour  rule  al  .v.iy.^  prevailed  in  the  Homan  Seaate! 

Mr.  Vallandiuham.    Certainly  not 

Mr.  Cox.  I  ask  if  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  those  great 
dedbmationa  of  Demosthenes  and  iEschines  always  came  out  in  exiMstly 
aixly  minutes! 

Mr.  Vallardiohaii.  My  ^Ueague  is,  as  Titmoose  would  say, 
a  most  respectaible  gent  f  and  no  doubt  the  incident  to  whidi^  he  has 
i>^te<id'iii  tbat  gendeman^s  pariiamentaiy  career,  iUuaftrating  liis'powefti 
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of  crowing,  was  called  to  mind  by  the  flunilaiity  befcwecn  my  coileagae*s 
name,  and  the  bara-yard  fowl  called 

"  ChattUcleer,  who  wakes  the  moni.*' 

He  IB  the  veiy  bird  for  the  new  office  he  proposes,  pisnghter.]  But  I 
regret  that  he  has  exhibited  such  lamentable  fofgetfiilneas  at  least,  in 

regard  to  the  Roman  and  Gi^eian  eloquence^  to  which  I  had  made 
allusion  by  way  of  Illustration.  If  he  had  recently  read  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  and  i£schineS|  to  which  he  refers,  hewould  not  have 

asted  whether  they  were  not  Bpolten  in  <!lxty  minutes.  Certainly  they 
cannot  now  be  read  in  two  hour%  and  that  without  incladiz^  the  docu* 
ments  quoted  by  the  orators. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  depends  upon  tvhether  they  are  read  ia  the  original. 
[Laugliter.] 

Mr.  Yallandiquam.  1  do  not  profess  to  be  as  familiar  with 
Oreeoe  as  my  coUeagae.  He  has  seen  the  **  isles  of  Greece,**  visited  the 
classic  shoies  of  Attica,  walked  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  stood 
upon  the  Acropolis.  I  have  not  He  visited  Rome,  too;  though 
I  may  not  speAk  of  what  he  saw  or  heard  in  the  Eternal  CSty.  He  has 
written  it  in  a  book.  [Laughter.]  But  I  will  not  occupy  the  time 
of  the  committee  longer.  By  reason  of  the  very  evfl  interruptions 
of  which  I  complained,  I  have  been  forced  to  speak  at  £ur  greater 
length  than  I  intended.   I  b^.pardon,  gentlemen.* 

*  Kora  BT  lb.  Y^UiaiimoKaM.— >Kot  swaie  that  Hba  report  <tti  the  mles  of 
the  House  was  made  a  apeoial  order  for  tiiis  day,  and  obliged  to  speak,  therefore^ 
without  recent  examination  of  the  subject,  I  append  now  certain  extracts  to 
which  I  would  otherwiae  have  referred  in  my  remarks : 

1.  Many  of  tke  extant  «catifiioa  written  hj  Demosthenes  for  prosecutors  or  the 
aocuaed,  were  in  8tate  trials  or  impeadunents;  and  some  of  them  in  anpportcf 
ttie  repeal  ct  certain  laws,  &b  for  example,  the  Leptinean  oration,  were  read  bef<»e 
"  ccmmittees,''  as  wc  would  say  at  this  day.  A  longer  time  (}i  indeed  there  were 
any  iimit),  it  would  seem,  was  allowed  in  snch  eases, 

2.  The  Urst  exaoiple  of  liBUlailon  of  time  fur  argumuut,  at  the  bar  in  iiome,  was  by 
Funpeyi  upon  the  trial  of  Milo^  and  for  the  purpose  of  secorioghiaoonTiotion;  but 
the  limit  then  was  fixed  at  three  boars.  Under  tlie  Emperors  it  became  a  setUed 
usage,  and  sometimes  two  hour*?,  pometimes  one  hour,  or  eyen  half  an  hour,  were 
allowed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  Pliny  assigns  as  the  reason,  that "  the  ad* 
vocates  grew  thed  before  Hie  bnsfaiess  was  explained,  and  the  judges  were  ready 
to  decide  before  they  understood  tbe  question."  And  he  aaka,  and  the  inqoiiy  ia 
jnst  as  pertinent  now,  "  Are  we  wiser  than  our  aaoestors  ?  are  the  laws  mote  just 
at  present?  Our  ancestors  allowed  many  hours,  many  days,  many  adjournments  In 
every  oaaae?  and,  for  iny  part^  as  olten  as  I  sit  in  judgment,  I  allow  as  much  time 
as  tbe  advooate  requires;  for  wonld  it  not  be  rashness  to  guess  what  space  of  time 
la  necessary  in  a  cause  which  lias  not  been  opened?  But  aome  umieoesaaiy  things 
may  be  said,  and  is  it  not  better  that  what  ia  unnecessary  should  be  spoken,  than 
that  what  is  neoesaaiy  should  be  omitted  f  And  who  can  tell  what  is  neoesaaiy 
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FRANKING  riilVILEQE. 
Deeemb»  6, 1S60. 

Ifr-YALLAiimGHAii,  from  the  Select  Committee  of  Five  on  the  firankiiig 
privilege  (Mr.  Obablss  F.  Adams  and  Mr.  Whiiah  Killooq  conr 
coning),  made  the  following 

RBaPORT. 

The  Select'  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  was 
referred  Senate  bill  No,  35,  entitled  '^An  Act  to  aholiah  the  Freaakva^ 
Frimkg^"  have  had  the  tame  under  emeiderathnj  and  report : 

This  bill  is  at  least  eqnsl  and  exact,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  to  prohibit 
the  transportation  of  any  free  matter  through  the  mail,  except  to  the 
widow  of  James  K.  Polk,  late  a  Prudent  of  the  United  States,  cutting 
off  congressional  franks,  and  providbg  no  means  for  the  paym^t  by 

government  'of  postage  on  official  communications  of  any  tind.  It 
requires  every  officer,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  now  entitled  to  frank, 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  depnty  postmasters,  to  pre- 
pay, out  of  his  own  money,  postage  on  all  matter  transmitted  upon 
official  business.  It  forbids  the  free  exchan;^e  of  newspapers,  which  has 
been  admitted  by  law  or  regulation  since  1753,  and  proposes  thus,  by 
one  annihilating  act  of  six  lines,  full  of  manifest  haste  and  want  of  con- 
sideration, to  reverse  the  settled  policy  of  die  government  from  its 
begmning.  A  graver  question  is  seldom  submitted  to  Oongress,  and 
duly  impressed  with  its  importance,  your  committee  has  given  anxious 
and  patient  attention  to  it 

Though  the  post-office  syst^,  as  it  exists  at  this  day,  is  essentially  a 
modem  institntion,  yet  posts  are  of  very  ancient  date,  and  in  every 
instance  have  been  either  established  or  regulated  by  the  StsA&..  hi 
Arabia  and  Perna  they  existed  long  before  the  Ohiistian.era,  and  their 

till  he  has  heard '?  Patience  in  a  judge  ought  to  be  considered  as  oue  of  the  chief 
briHM^B  of  ius  duty,  as  it  oertainly  is  of  justice."  (Book  6,  BidstLe  3.)  These 
oonsideratiqiui  apply  still  mote  strongly  to  debate  io  a  deliberativu  assembly. 

3.  Cicero  savs  in  his  "  B'-utus,"  that  he  never  heard  of  a  Lacedaimonian 
or&tor,  and  adds,  "  brevi^,  upon  some  occasiom^  is  a  real  exoelleace ;  but  it  is  yerj 
ftr  from  being  compAtible  with  the  general  character  of  eloquence." 

4.  Befoning  to  the  adoption  of  the  hour  rule  by  the  House,  July  f ,  1841,  Ur, 
Benton  says : 

"Thifl  session  is  remarkable  for  the  institution  of  the  hour  rule  in  the  Hon^A  of 
Bepreseutatives — th$  largest  Um^tion  upvn  the  frmimn  of  ddtaie  whdch  any  delib^ 
ratkte  asaa^^  cmt  inypoaed  tipm  itself  and  presents  an  eminent  instaaoe  of 
ftrinmeiU  floury  done  99  free  ittsiiliaU^  tenporaiy  annoy- 
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speed,  in  Orieutal  figure  of  speech,  waa  outstripped  only  by  the  flight 
of  time.  Under  the  Bomaik  emperofs  the  postal  system  was,  as  to 
expedition  at  least)  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  Tiberias  was  accns^ 
tomed  to  indignantly  reject  all  dispatches  whidi  had  been  longer  on  the 
vay  than  twenty  days  from  the  extremest  proTinoes  of.  Asia.  In  the 
mid^e  agee^  also,  poets  were  established  in  vaiions  countries  of  Europe, 
and  m  FerOt  at  its  discovery  in  1527,  the  orders  of  the.Inca  were  r^n- 
larly  dispatched  by  couriers  posted  at  c<jnvenient  distance  along  the 
priucipal  highways.  In  India  also,  and  earlier  still  in  Tartaiy,  a  pontal 
lystem  existed  which,  in  the  latter  country,  was  very  extensive  and  com- 
plete. And  at  this  day  the  post-office  is  an  established  institution  of 
every  State  in  Europe  and  America,  and  in  all  it  is  under  llie  control 
of  government  More  than  ibis,  it  has  in  almost  every  iuslauce  been 
first  established  by  the  State  for  its  own  exclusive  service  in  the  trans- 
mission  of  public  dispatches  and  other  official  intelligence.  The  uhc 
of  it  by  private  persons  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  au  incident  growing 
lip  under  it,  first  from  the  necessities  or  conveniences  of  trade  and  com- 
merce or  of  social  correspondence,  and  ultimately  Ibr  the  sake  of  income 
to  the  State;  and  Blaclcstone  treats  of  it  in  his  Commentaries  as  a 
fixed  and  important  part  of  the  £ing*8  revenue.  In  no  country  is  post^ 
age  paid  on  public  dispatches  or  communications  by  government  officers 
out  of  lAieir  own  private  means.  Even  in  Great  Britain  tbe  abolition 
of  franks  in  1889  extended  only  to  parliamentary  and  not  to  executive 
franking. 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  first  British  settlements  in  America,  posts 
were  established  by  the  legislatures  of  several  of  the  colonies.  In  1639, 
by  authority  of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  a  postmaster  was 
appointed  in  Boston;  and  in  1G57,  Virginia  provided  for  the  transmis- 
sion by  each  planter,  under  tte  penalty  of  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  (the 
currency  of  that  day),  of  government  dispatches  from  one  plantation  to 
another,  till  they  should  reach  the  place  of  their  destination.  One  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  William  Penn  was  the  establishment,  in  1683,  of  a 
post-office  in  Pennsylvania;  and  a  monthly  post  was  appointed,  in 
obedience  to  the  King's  conunand,  between  New  York  and  Boston,  in 
1672.  As  eaUy  as  169S  a  postmastergeneral  for  all  the  colonies  was 
^pointed  by  letters  patmt,  with  power  to  erect  postroffices,  but  no 
^dent  system  was  established  till  1710,  when,  by  act  of  Parliament, 
the  postmaster-general  was  authorized  to  set  up  a  general  letter  office  in 
New  York  and  other  chief  offices  in  each  of  the  colonies.  Dr.  Franklin 
served  in  the  postoffice  department  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  from 
1^?>^  to  1774  w;is  postmaster-general  for  all  British  Ameriofv.  <]unri<T 
which  period  he  reduced  the  service  tf>  a  *jystem,  and  £Ar  the  first  time 
made  it  to  yield  a  revenue  to  the  government. 


HuroLgbout  ihe  war  of  the  reTolation,  by  order  of  fhe  Continental 
Oongrfl&y  and  ander  tbe  direction  of  postmBBte^generals  appointed  by 
them,  postal  arrangements)  more  ot  leas  imperfect^  were  continued,  and 
the  Artidce  of  Confederation,  ratified  finally  in  1781,  gave  to  Congress 
'^iho  sole  and  exclndve  right  and  power  of  establishing  and  regnlating 
po8t«£Sces  from  one  State  to  another  throi^hout  the  United  States, 
and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  tfaroogh  the  same  as 
might  be  requisite  to  dehvy  the  expenses  of  the  office." 

The  convention  of  178?  found  the  post-office  an  exii?ting  instittition, 
mid  in  five  words  empowered  Congress  "  to  establish  post-oflices  and 
post-roads."  Under  this  express  grant,  and  the  power  to  make  "all 
laws  necessary  and  proper"  for  carryinp^  it  into  execution,  has  grown  up 
that  vast  and  stupendous  s^^slcm  of  postal  hi  l  angcments  by  which  intel- 
ligence of  every  kind,  political,  comm^ercial,  social,  and  intellectaal,  is 
tranrakitted  with  certainty,  safety,  and  speed  throughont  the  United 
States,  over  routes  estimated  at  260,000  miles  in  length,  with  an  annual 
mail  tnmsportation  of  82,000,000  of  miles,  and  at  a  coat  of  nearly  ten 
millions  of  dollars. 

Why  was  it,  we  may  well  inqnire,  that  the  Constitution  conferred  a 
power  so  pecnUar  and  so  immense  t  How  comes  it  that  any  goremment, 
above  all  that  a  republican  government,  founded  npon  the  fondamental 
principle  of  committing  nothing  to  ^vemment  which  the  individual 
man  can  as  well  accomplish,  is  the  sole  earner  of  mail  matter,  and  yet 
carries  nothing  else  ?  Unqnestionably  the  primary  reason  is  that  every 
State  has  the  right  to  provide  the  necessary  and  proper  means  of  com- 
municating to  public  officen?,  and  in  a  popular  government,  to  the 
people,  its  own  dispatches  and  other  public  intelligence.  Hie  vStatc  hjis 
just  the  same  right  to  establish  aud  control  the  machinery  used  for  this 
purpose  as  to  constnict  and  own  the  anps  and  munitions  of  its  army, 
or  tiie  ships  and  equipments  of  its  navy,  or  the  btiildings  necessary  for 
^ecutive  and  l^ialative  purposes.  But  for  public  objects  the  power 
ought  never  to  have  been  |pven ;  and  when  the  posiroflSce  is  no  longer 
used  by  government,  except  in  the  same  way  and  upon  the  same  terms 
as  by  the  individual  dtizen,  the  whole  of  this  costly  and  stupendous 
machineiy,  with  all  its  vast  political  power  and  patronage,  ought  forth- 
with to  be  aboUshed,  As  well  might  the  government  be  required  to 
pay  the  market  price  for  .the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  fabricated  aft 
its  p'lblif^  factories,  and  yet  the^c  factories  he  kc]:)t  up  for  the  purpose 
of  mt'el  iTi:^r  the  wants  of  private  citizens,  and  made  self-sustaining'* 
by  the  means  thus  supplied.  As  well  might  government  be  required  to 
pay  passage  n-muoy  and  board  for  its  naval  officers  and  seamen,  in  order 
that  the  may  be  made  "self-sustaining"  by  the  transportation  of 
paasengers,  for  fare,  from  one  port  to  another.   As  well  might  govern- 
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ment  pay  rent  for  itB  own  couit^uaM  and  cnfltom^houses  in  order  thai 

the  troisury  and  the  judiciary  might  bo  made  "  self-sustaining"  by 
letting  these  buildings  to  private  persons  for  hire..  Ihe  analogy  will 
be  complete  if  we  suppose  the  civil,  naval^  and  military  officers  to  be 
reipiircd,  in  each  case,  to  pay  out  of  their  private  funds  or  their  salaries 
the  several  expenses  thus  incurred. 

Your  committee  regard  t  he  po?it-office  as  strictly  a  department  of  the 
government  to  be  used  pi  iniarlly  for  public  purposes,  and  differing  in  no 
essential  goverumcutal  priiu:iple  from  any  other  department.  But 
private  citizens,  it  may  be  said,  do  not  ube  the  other  e^tecutive  offioea^ 
including  the  army  and  the  navy,  for  private  purposes :  how  comes  it^ 
then,  that  the  post-office  is  an  exception  ?  The  reason  is  this :  any 
private  use  of  the  former  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  instituted  and  destructive  of  their  efficiency ;  bnt  the 
post-office  can  well  transport  the  mail  matter  of  private  persons  at  the 
same  tame  as  that  of  the  government,  without  injury  or  inconvenience 
to  the  public  service,  and  by  exacting  sufficient  postage,  without  cost  to 
the  public  treasury. 

Certainly  the  nature  of  the  matter  transmitted  may  afford  some  re^n 
why  its  trrmsportation  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  rrovernraent, 
utid  by  machuuTv  provided  by  it.  Every  postal  system  from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  cstablislied  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  coramuuication 
of  intelligence.  Under  our  own  system  nothing  else  is  "  mLiilable 
matter."  But  this  intelligence  is  in  the  form  of  written  or  printed 
packets,  and  to-day  both  letters  and  newspapers  are  traiwmitted,  along 
with  every  other  conceivable  subject  of  transportation,  by  private  express 
companies,  with  **  due  celerity,  certainty,  and  security,^'  from  one  end 
of  the  Union  to  the  other. 

Another  reason,  perhaps,  why  the  power  to  establish  post-offices  and 
posfrroads  was  committed  to  the  federal  government  was  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  preventing  vexatious  restrictions  and  annoyances  in 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  from  one  State  to  another.  This  has 
ever  been  an  evil  causing  no  small  mischief  in  the  German  confederar 
tion.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  difficulty  would  equally 
exist  in  the  transportation  of  goods,  and  of  every  other  article  usually 
intrusted  to  eommoti  carriers ;  and  that  in  practice,  no  sort  of  incon- 
venience or  vexation  is  experienced  in  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
by  telegraph,  or  the  transportati(m  of  anv  article  upon  the  railroad,  by 
express  or  otherwise,  from  une  Slate  through  another,  to  the  remotest 
section  of  the  United  States. 

Tour  committee,  therefore,  are  of  opinion  that,  whereas  the  trans* 
misidon  of  government  dispatdies  and  intQltigence  was  the  primary 
object  of  the  establishment  of  the  poat-office  system,  so  also,  it  is  atil]» 
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and  much  more  now  than  at  first,  the  chief  reason  which  justifies  Itj 
oontinnaace ;  and  that  whenever  it  ceases  to  be  a  department  o£  State, 
to  be  used  in  the  exercise  and  execution  of  some  Intimate  and  neoes- 
saiy  fimction  and  power  of  republican  government^  it  oaght  to  be 
abolished. 

Certainly  the  8tate  might  employ  special  messengers  to  bear  all  it:; 
i&patches  and  public  intelligence,  at  lionio,  as  it  now  docs  on  important 
oocasionsi  or  to  countries  with  which  it  has  no  postal  arrahgoments 

abroad ;  and  "^liese  inesscnc^ers  would  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  but 
the  expense  would,  in  that  case,  be  an  intolerable  burden.  Or  the 
governmcTit  might,  except  in  regard  to  mattera  of  too  great  or  delicate 
coneeri),  iTitnist  its  coniniuDications,  if  it  were  wise  or  economical  so  to 
do,  to  private  carriers  or  express  companies,  just  as  it  now  docs  to  the 
telegraph,  tl^e  use  of  which  for  public  purposes  is  every  day  augmenting. 
But  here,  again,  the  expense  would  be  defrayed  out  of  the  public  fhnds. 
No  one,  in  either  case,  would  ask  that  the  several  officers  transmitting 
the  dispatches  or  intelligence  should  be  required  to  pay  the  expense  out 
of  their  own  means.  Why,  then,  when  the  government  has  organized 
a  permanent  establishment  for  its  own  service,  but  which,  for  genentl 
convenience  and  greater  security  and  speed,  private  citizens  are  allowed 
to  employ,  also,  for  their  own  individual  purposes,  shall  it  be  required  to 
pay  for  the  transmission  of  its  own  intelligence  by  means  of  its  own  agen- 
cies and  machinery  ?  And  yet,  after  all,  here  is  a  mere  di'^pute  about 
words,  or  rather  about  the  mode  of  paynieut.  Rejecting  the  proposition 
that  the  private  citizen  shall  be  taxed  a  higher  rate  of  postage  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  transportation  of  government  mail  matter,  the 
real  question  is,  whether  the  State  shall  pay  directly  tlie  excess  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  Post-Office  Department  over  the  receipts  at  fair 
rates  of  postage  from  private'persons  using  it,  or  shall  pay  just  the  same 
amount  in  the  shape  of  postage,  at  such  rates  as  will  make  np  the 
deficiency ;  in  other  words,  shall  government  heep  a  postage  account 
and  pay  it  out  of  the  general  treasury,  or  shall  it  transmit  its  official 
dispatches  and  communications  free,  and  pay,  upon  another  form  of 
<iccount,  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  Post-Office  BepartmenV- 
incurred  by  reason  of  such  free  mail  matter.  In  this  point  of  view, 
your  committee  deem  the  ( <  tntrovecsy  of  but  small  moment,  and  to  be 
determined  as  a  question  sokly  of  convenience  and  economy;  and  they 
arc  clearly  of  opinion  that  upon  the  score  of  both  economy  and 
convenience  the  latter  mode  is  far  preferable.  This  is  the  question,  unless 
it  be  insisted  that  the  oUicers  or  figenls  of  the  State  shall  pay  out  of 
their  own  salaries  or  private  fortunes,  if  any  th^y  may  have,  the  postage 
accounts  of  their  respective  offices.  But  if  out  of  their  salaries,  then 
the  payment  is  at  last,  though  meanly  and  curemtonaly,  out  of  the  public 
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treasniy,  and  ft  goaeral  increase  of  atdaries  would  be  the  final  and  inen* 
table  result,,  siaee  the  amonnt  bo  put  into  the  treasury,  assudmig  the 
estimate  of  the  Post-OfBce  Department  of  $1,800,000  to  be  correct,  if 
assessed  upon  officials,  executive  and  legisUitire,  who  now  enjoy  the 

"franking  privilege,"  would  essentially  diminisli  the  compensation 
which  they  now  severally  receive.  If  tlie  payment  is  to  be  made  ont 
of  their  own  private  means,  then  it  is  an  infraction  of  the  principl*  s  of 
republican  goveruuient,  tlie  imposition  of  an  unjust  tax  upon  |ii)blic 
servants,  and  an  exaction  without  example  in  any  other  instimce  of 
governmental  administration.  No  less  reasonably  might  the  offioers.of 
the  navy,  or  the  judiciary,  or  the  treasury,  be  required  also  to  provide 
from  their  own  fortunes,  ships  and  equipments,  or  court-houses  and 
eustom-houses,  for  the  use  of  the  government.  And  why,  upon  the 
same  principle,  should  not  the  officers  of  the  army  be  compelled  to  pay, 
in  the  same  manner,  for.  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  from  one  post  to  another?  Jhe  true  rule  your  com- 
mittee understand  to  be  this :  every  expense  of  a  public  nature,  neces- 
sary to  the  faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  public  duty,  the  goveru' 
ment ought  to  payout  of  thecommon  treasury,  beeausc  the  c:?pendittire 
is  for  the  common  good.  Unquestionably,  the  communication  of  orders 
and  other  public  inteUigence  from  one*  officer  to  another,  whether  a 
superior  or  subordinate,  is  not  only  a  part,  but  a  most  important  part, 
of  ofiicial  duty,  and  wiiu.ii,  indeed,  especially  in  a  country  so  vast  in 
geographical  extent  as  ours^  is  indispcniiable  to  the  cxi.-itcncc  of  the 
government  itsel£   This  would  seem  to  be  too  clear  for  argument 

Although  the  bill  referred  to  your  committee  prohibits  aU  free  mat- 
ter, aa  well  executive  as  congressional,  and  as  it  stands  now  would  require 
all  postage  on  government  communications  to  be  paid  by  officials  out 
of  their  own  means,  your  committee  are  slow  to  believe  that  such  an 
act  of  injustice  and  folly  was  seriously  intended.  They  assume  that  the 
purpose  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  is  to  abolish  congressional  franks 
altogether,  and  to  pay  offidal  or  executive  postage,  as  in  England,  out 
of  tiie  public  treasury.  •  To  pay  for  congressional  free  matter  in  the 
same  way  would  be  simply  a  proposed  reform,  and  not  mi  abolition  of 
the  privilege.  And  if  both  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing,  nothing 
would  be  gained  to  the  common  treasury,  atul  only  the  mode  of  paying 
the  general,  expenses  of  ihv  postal  system  would  be  changed.  One 
department  of  government  would  buy  postage  stamps  from  another 
department  of  government  which  had  already  appropriated  for  the 
former  the  very  money  with  which  these  stamps  had  been  purchased, 
and  tiius  tiie  old  &ble.  be  realized  of  the  two  lads  who,  shut  up  in  n 
dark  room,  amassed  a  fortune  each  by  exchanging  garments.  It  is  only 
by  requiring  all  private  peiaons  and  officials  who  use  the  post^ffiee  to 
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pajr  aOike  out  of  their  own  msaiis  the  usual  and  necessaxy  postage  ntea 
that  any  thing  U  to  be  really  saved  to  the  treasury.  And  this  nilei  you 
committee  understand,  is  to  be  applied  only  to  members  of  the  legisla- 
tire  department^  white  the  postage  of  the  executire,  though  the  more 
eostly  of  the  two,  is  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  genisral  fund.  Congress, 
with  marvellous  excess  of  patriotism,  is  to  enact  a  self-denying  ordi- 
nance not  applicable  in  its  burdens  to  any  but  it'^  ow  -  i  members. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  abolition  of  franks  is  to  be  limited  really  to 
congressional  communications  or  intelligence,  while  all  other  governmont 
mail  matter  is  to  be  carried  free  or  have  the  post.-ige  upon  it  paid  out 
of  the  public  treasury,  your  couimittee  proceed  to  consider  whether,  in 
the  nature  of  our  system  of  government,  or  in  any  peculiar  or  accidental 
circumstances,  there  exists  any  reason  why  a  discrimination  shoold  in  this 
respect  be  made  against  the  legislative  department  and  its  members,  and 
in  £ivor  of  the  execnlave  and  its  officials. 

In  a  majority  of  countries  where  postal  systems  exist  there  is  no 
le^alature  at  all ;  in  others  it  ia  but  a  shadow ;  in  some,  merely  an 
office  wherein  to  register  the  decrees  of  royal^*  If  in  any  each  the 
right  to  transmit  through  the  King's  mails  any  matter  free  is  conceded 
to  the  semblance  the  l^slatnre,  it  is  strictly  a  privilege,  or  possibly  a 
sort  of  badge  of  office  or  distinction.  It  is  a  matter  of  grace,  like  the 
license  to  kill  deer  in  the  royal  forests — "  blowing  a  hom  if  the  forester 
be  absent,  so  that  the  King's  venison  may  not  seem  to  be  taken  by 
stealth."  In  all  such  states  there  is  little  need  for  sympathy  or  commu-. 
nication  between  the  representative  and  the  constituent,  since  elections  in 
some  arc  but  mere  forms,  and  in  others  the  executive  is  the  real  and 
sometimes,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  formal  constituent  of  the  legislature. 
Li  but  one  country  besides,  our  own  has  the  legislative  department  any 
real  and  substantia  portion  of  the  power  of  the  government,  and  even 
there  the  post-office  system  grew  up  under  the  auspices  of  royalty,  and 
at  a  period  when  Parliaments  were  but  the  registers  of  the  King's  good 
will  and  pleasure.  Postal  couriers  were  employed  by  King  John  to 
convey  government  dispatches  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
between  that  period  and  the  reign  of  James  L,  when  the  first  postmas- 
ter-general, having  charge  of  as  well  private  as  public  corre^ondence, 
was  appointed,  nothing  probably  but  official  letters  and  packets  was 
transmitted  by  the  King's  post.  From  the  beginning  down  to  the  time 
of  the  TiOng  Parliament  the  entire  system  was  under  the  control  of  the 
executive  as  h  part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  posts  were  established 
by  proclamation.  When  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  both  King  and 
Lords  were  abolished,  and  all  j)ower  eonsolidated  at  first  in  the  House 
of  Comuions,  the  post-office  passed  also  under  their  conti'ol,  and  they 
soeceeded,^  of  course,  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  tihe  executive,  and 
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used  the  mails  for  the  conveyance  of  t^eir  own  dispatches  and  intelligence. 
Blackstone  dates  the  iirst  legislative  establidunent  and  regulation  of  the 
post-office  from  this  period.   At  the  restoration,  in  1660,  the  system, 
though  then  and  ever  afterwards  subject  to.  control  by  act  of  Parlia* 
•ment  instead  of  royal  proclamation,  passed  again  in  its  administration 
into  the  hands  of  tiie  King.   Pending  a  bill  in  the  same  year  for  tbe 
ofganization  of  the  post-office^  the  Commons,    because  that  the  letters 
of  as  well  the  King's  council  of    it        his  own  and  other  executive 
officers  passed  free  through  the  mails,"  added  a  proviso  that  tbeir  letters 
also  should  be  entitled  to  tlic  fame  privilege.    Tlic  Lords  threw  out  the 
proviso,  and  the  Commons  con-sented  to  drop  it  upon  a  private  as^^urance 
from  the  crown  tliat  the  exemption  should  bo  allowed  to  the  nunnbers ; 
and  accordin<2;ly  a  warrant  was  ever  afterwards  reguUtrly  issued  from  the 
King  to  the  postmaster-jyeneral,  directing  the  allowance  to  members  of 
Parliament  of  free  letters  lu  the  extent  of  two  ounces.    This  was  the 
origin  of^the    franking  privilege;''^  for  privilege  it  then  really  was, 
granted  of  royal  grace,  and  so  it  continued  for  a  century,  when,  in  1764, 
it  was  for  the  first  time  confirmed  and  regulated  by  act  of  Parliament 
^^7*        committee  ask,  shall  the  execntiye  dispatches  and  corre- 
spondence pass  free  through  the  mails  or  be  paid  for  out  of  the  common 
treasury!   The  reason  is  twofold:  First,  because  they  are  officid  com- 
munieaUons  passing  between  superiors  and  subordinates,  between  prin> 
cipals  and  agents  upon  public  bnriness.   It  is  fit>  therefore,  that  the 
public  should  pay  the  expense.   Second,  the  people  haire  a  right  to 
know  what  the  executive  department  is  doing,  and  whether  their  public 
servants  are  fully  and  faithfully  dischaTging  their  public  duties,  tn  the 
end  that  they  laaay  be  held  to  a  due  responsibility.    And  it  is  fit  again 
that  the  people  and  not  their  servants  sliould  pay  the  expense.    Do  not 
both  these  considerations  apply  equally  to  congressional  or  legislative 
conmuinications  ?    The  States  and  the  people  arc  the  constituents; 
members  of  Congress  are  their  representatives;  tJie  States  and  the 
people  are  principals ;  we  their  agents.   They  are  superiors,  we  subor* 
dinates.   How  sha|l  responsibility  be  enforced  without  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  States  and  of  the  people  of  what  their  agents  are  doing 
and  of  how  they  discharge  their  trusts  ?   Is  it  unimportant  to  the  public 
interests  or  not  necessary  for  the  maintenance,  pure  and  incorrupt,  of  our 
•institutions  as  they  now  exist,  that  the  accountability  of  the  l^slative 
department  to  the  States  and  the  people  should  be  preserved?   Is  it 
not  the  more  important  md  the  more  essential,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
business  and  duty  of  the  legislatiiw  to  enforce  responsibility  upon  the 
executive,  and  thus  to  stand  as  the  sentinel  or  custodian  of  State  and 
popular  riglits  ?    But  quis  custodiat  custodes  ipsos,  if  there  shall  be  no 
communication  between  Congress  and  the  people  luid  States  t   And  if 
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there  be  coiaraanication  through  the  instraincntality  of  the  PostpOffice 
DepartmeQtr— a  part  and  parcel  of  government  machincry^why  shall 
the  .kgialative  any  more  than  the  executive  public  servant  be  required  to 
pay  the  expense  out  of  his  own  private  fortune  f  The  very  basis  of  our 
govanment  is  the  responsibility  of  representatives  to  their  constituents; 
and  free  and  frequent  communication  between  the  two  is  essential  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  responsibility.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  may 
communicate  mutually  through  the  newspaper  press.  The  States  and 
the  people  have  a  right  to  send  and  receive  directly  to  and  from  their 
representatives,  and  to  learn  in  an  authentic  and  ofiicial  form  what  has 
been  said  and  done  by  these  public  servants.  Your  committee  will  not 
press  tlie  iiuportanee  of  this  couaiJtralion  further;  it  is  too  obvious. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  right  to  frank  extends  also  to  merely  private 
commuiiicatious  between  individuals,  your  committee  answer  liiai  tins 
is  at  most  an  abuse  and  a  small  one  which,  it'  need  be,  it  is  easy  to  ciU 
off.  But  according  to  the  individual  experience  and  observation  of  the 
members  of  your  committee,  the  number  of  strictly  private  business  or 
social  letters  passing  free  through  the  mails  is  very  small  Letters  or 
communications  relating  in  any  way  to  political  affiura  between  repre 
sentative  and  constituent  your  committee  do  not  deem  mere-  private 
letters.  In  their  judgment  it  is  not  neeessary  that  the  communication 
should  relate  solely  to  business  formally  before  Congress  in  order  to 
entitle  it  to  the  designation  of  a  public  or  official  letter.  If  a  represen- 
tative has  the  right  to  print  and  address  a  communication  directed  to 
the  whole  body  of  his  constituents  relating  to  general  polities  and  public 
affairs,  or  solely  to  tlie  local  politics  of  Ins  own  district,  why  may  he 
not  a<ldress  the  same  in  manuscript  to  any  one  of  his  constituents? 

But  it'  franking  be  really  a  mere  privilege  and  not  a  right  of  the  people 
and  a  duty  of  the  representative,  then  your  committee  demand  to  know 
why  it  shall  bo  conceded  in  a  republican  government  to  the  executive 
department  alone  and  denied  to  the  It^slature?  Is  there  any  thing  in 
the  nature  of  the  government,  of  the  offices,  or  of  the  communications 
that  special  piivil^s  should  be  conferred  upon  tiie  former  and  not  also, 
I  r  rather,  indeed,  upon  the  latter? 

Loud  complaint  is  made  that  the  treasury  is  impoverished  by  reason 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  very  costly  books  and  public  documents  which, 
it  is  alleged,  would  not  be  printed  but  for  tlie  "  franking  privilege.^' 
Your  cotnautlee  atiswer  that  no  book  or  document  is  printed  except  by 
general  or  special  order  of  Congress  or  of  I  lie  Senate  or  House  ;  and 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refuse  to  direct  tlie  printing  of  docimients 
and  none  will  be  transmitted  by  mail,  and  fliu.s  ilic  expense  both  of 
printing  and  transportation  be  saved.  But  what  arc  these  books  and 
dbcnments  thus  summarily  condemned  ?  They  are  the  records  of  the 
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government  in  its  various  departments ;  tlie  reports  of  its  general  or 
special  agents  appointed  by  law.  Tliey  are  the  official  archives  of  State, 
the  originals  of  which  are  accessible  to  those  only,  few  in  number,  who 
may  chance  to  viait  the  Federal  capital,  and  vbioh  ought  to  be  printed ; 
which  the  p .  pic  have  a  right  to  see,  and  to  have  distributed  at  public 
expense  eidier  through  the  mails  or  bj  express.  Oertamly  the  printing 
of  books,  not  coming  strictlj  within  the  class  abore  described,  has  been 
of  late  years  carried  to  an  excess  which  demands  rebuke  and  retrench- 
ment But  let  Congress  apply  the  corrective  directly,  by  refusing  to 
prints  and  not  circuitoosly  by  abolishing  the  right  to  tnmamit  free 
thioogh  the  mail. 

It  is  complained,  also,  as  if  it  were  a  monstrous  abuse,  that  immense 
quantities  of  speeches  and  pamplilets  are  franked  from  the  Capitol, 
especially  during  a  presidential  canvass ;'  and  tables  have  been  prepared 
to  show  that  they  number  millions.  Your  committee  would  have  mil- 
lions more,  in  the  same  manner,  sent  out.  Every  one  of  them  relates 
to  the  politics  of  the  country.  Every  one  of  them  finds  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  people— of  the  constituent  body  to 
whom  this  House  and  every  other  department  of  the  Groremment  is 
responsible.  They  afford  public  instruction  and  mould  public  senti- 
ment They  are  printed  at  the  private  cost  of  Uie  members  of  the 
Senate  or  Hottse---a  heavy  tax  and  a  heavy  burden  in  itself — and  it  is 
fit  that»  meant  for  the  people,  they  should  at  least  be  circulatedt  through 
the  people's  nuuls,  and  at  the  people's  expense.  There  is  no  "  privi- 
lege**  in  all  this  to  the  member ;  it  is  his  duty  and  burden,  and  the 
privilege  of  the  constituent 

The  free  exchange  of  newspapers  is,  perhaps,  an  anomaly  in  the  po^t- 
office  system,  and  includes,  no  doubt,  agireater  amoutit  of  matter  than 
any  other  passing  free  through  the  mails.  Yet  your  committee  justify 
it  upon  the  ground  of  long  and  uniform  usage — more  than  a  hundred 
years  in  duration — and  for  ^strong  reasons  of  public  policy.  It  would 
be  not  difBonlt  to  demonstrate  that  to  cut  off  free  exchanges  would  go 
fax  to  break  down  the  whole  newspaper  press  of  the  country,  except  a 
few  of  the  leading  journals  in  the  larger  cities,  and  thus  to  concentrate 
in  these  journals  all  that  tremendous  power  which  belongs  to  this 
*^  fourth  estate'*  of  Qovemment  Cities  would  become  still  more  the 
seate  of  political  power;  thither  alone  would  ambitious  eyes  be  directed, 
and  public  servants  would  be  compelled  to  look  for  responsibility  no 
longer  to  their  own  immediate  constituents,  but  to  the  conductors  of  a 
powerful  metropolitan  press,  which  afaready  exerts  a  controlling,  though 
not  alnays  wholesome  influonf>e  over  public  sentiment  throughout  the 
Union.  It  is  the  great  problem  in  a  Republican  *<70verumeut  how  to 
decentroliae  power,  whose  natural  tendency  is  to  gravitate  towards  a 
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common  centre.  Wide  extent  of  country,  separate  State  Governments, 
cbnftinting  interests,  local  jeaiousy,  pride  and  ambition,  but,  above  all, 
the  electric  telegraph,  have  provetited  or  arrested  hitherto  in  the  United 
States  that  evil  which,  for  the  moat  part,  is  suppressed  in  Europe  by  a 
denial  of  liberty  to  the  pres&  Still  the  great  journals  of  our  laiger  cities 
ne^  no  aid  from  Govemment.  Rejoicing  in  abundant  capitd,  full  of 
enterprise,  commanding  a  high  order  of  talent  of  every  sort,  laying  every 
art,  every  science,  and  the  whole  circle  of  literature  under  contribution, 
and  constituting  thus  a  controlling,  and  certainly  a  most  wonderful 
element  of  modern  clvilixation,  they  are  able  to  stand  alone,  and  Grovem- 
ment)  indeed^  itself  is  glad  sometimes  to  look  to  them  for  support 
Yottr  committee  would  withdraw  no  privilcjre,  thprr^fore,  from  the  country 
press — an  institution  so  essential  to  that  e<}uaUty  which  is  the  corner- 
stone of  every  truly  Democratic  State. 

For  the  same  reasons,  also,  your  committee  propose  to  continue  to  the 
publishers  of  weekly  ncwpj»a[)ers  the  privilege  of  transmitting  to  sub* 
scribers  one  copy  free  of  postage  within  the  county  of  publication. 

So  far  your  committee  have  discussed  this  questiou  upon  principle. 
We  propose,  now,  briefly  to  meet  and  reply  to  some  conuderationa 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  measure  on  the  score  of  policy. 

The  damor  just  now  in  favor  of  this  alleged  ie^»rm,  so  far  as  it  is 
disinteissted,  is  founded  mainly  upon  the  very  great  increase  of  late 
years  in  the  expenditures  of  the  PostOffice  Department  To  this  your 
committee  answer,  that  a  large  part  of  this  increase  accrues  because  of 
tiie  extension  of  mail  facilities  by  overland  and  water  to  the  Pacific 
coasts  and  that  the  free  mail  matter  transported  over  these  routes  bears 
as  the  cost  but  an  insignificant  proportion  to  the  whole.  The  evil 
lies  not  there.  No ;  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster-General 
discloses  t  he  scerct  of  this  inordinate  increase.  The  six  different  routes 
to  and  from  the  Paciiic,  cost  the  Government  $2,093,394  13,  being  an 
expenditarc  of  $4  14  to  each  inhabitant  of  that  section  of  the  Union, 
600,000  in  number,  while  the  cost  east  of  the  Kodqr  Mountains  for 
thirty  millions  of  people,  is  less  than  forty-one  cents  to  each  person. 
The  annual  receipts  from  these  six  routes  are  1839,747  66,  showmg  an 
excess  of  expenditures  of  91,844,949  66  per  annum.  One  route  alone 
costs  $600,000,  and  yields  as  revenue  the  exact  sum  of  $27,220  94. 
Here,  then,  is  ample  room  for  reform.  Will  ntt  the  **non-fi«n]dng 
patriots"  of  the  Senate  and  House  see  to  itt 

Your  committee  would  not,  indeed,  diminish  by  one  jot  the  necessaiy 
iind  re^nable  mall  &cilities  of  that  vast  and  opulent  portion  of  our 
confederacy,  which,  lying  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  centre,  and 
separated  by  vast  deserts  and  hi<;h  mountains,  bears  yet  its  full  propor- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  Government  without  a  just  measure  of  its  bene- 
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iits.    But  a  provident  aud  economical  adjustmeai  and  cq^uaiization 
these  &ci]itieB  is  neither  denial  nor  injustice  to  the  people    the  Pacific 
coast 

Another  and  yet  more  important  canse  of  this  vast  increase  in  the 
expenditares  of  the  Post-Office  Department  is  the  great  reduction,  of 
late  years,  in  the  rates  of  postage.  However  nnwise  this  too  close  imita* 
tion  of  the  British  postal  reform  may  at  first  have  been,  yoor  committee 
are  opposed  to  any  retorn  to  the  higher  rates,  at  least  till  the  experiment 
of  cheap  postage  shall  have  been  more  fully  and  fidrly  tried,  the  Govern- 
ment itself  meantime  paying  its  just  proportion  out  of  the  common 
treasury  for  the  transportation  of  its  own  marl  matter  free. 

It  is  said  that  the  .iholition  of  tVauks  will  cut  oti"  inillions  by  retrench- 
ing tlie  lyoQouut  of  public  printing.  Your  committee  have  already  replied 
that  not  a  dollar  is  expended  for  printing  except  by  act  or  res<»lution 
of  one  or  both  liouses  of  ("'Oiigress,  Let  ns  lay  the  axe,  then,  at  the  root 
of  the  evil.  l>ut  are  thcac  books  and  public  documents  printed  in  excess 
solely  because  they  may  bo  transmitted  free  ?  or,  ntther,  is  it  not  that 
the  public  printer  may  be  enriched,  or  reimbursed,  at  leasts  what  it  has 
cost  him  to  secure  his  election  ?  If  so»  the  abolition  of  fi»nks  will  in 
nowise  tend  to  arrest  the  evil. 

Bat  it  ii^ui^ed  that  the  mails  are  loaded  down  by  the  weights 
mtUtortm  oamelorum  onus — of  books  and  public  documents,  and  that 
thus  the  cost  of  mail  transportation  is  greatiy  enhanced.  Now,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  free  matter  is  carried  upon  railroads  or  in  steam- 
boats; and  what  contractor,  we  aslc,  will  carry  for  one  dollar  a  mile 
less  because  of  the  abolition  of  franks  ?  The  department  furnishes,  and 
must  furnish,  the  route  agents;  while  the  contractors  provide,  and  must 
provide,  the  mail  cars  or  apartments,  whether  there  be  free  mail  matter 
or  not ;  and  of  what  moment  is  it,  in  this  rep^ard,  to  either  contractor  or 
department,  Avhether  there  be  one  bag  to  transport  or  t  wcjity  ? 

AgjUQ,  it  is  said,  and  rostmastcrs-GeDcral  have  repeated  it  till  it  has 
become  a  sort  of  earmm  neeestarium  to  officials,  that  this  great  reform 
is  to  gain  millions  to  the  department.  There  is  no  reason,"  so  it  is 
written  down  in  a  late  annual  report,  why  the  PoetOffice  Department, 
through  its  contractors,  should  perform  this  service  ffratmtottsly  for  the 
Oovenmmt  than  ther&  is  that  the  steamboats  and  railroad  companies 
of  the  country  shouldHransport  its  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  stores 
without  o  Tipnnsation."  When,  your  committee  b^  to  know,  did  the 
Post-Office  J  department  become  a  separate  Government  $  When  did 
it  "  sRcodc  ?"  Hitherto  it  has  been  a  popular  delusion  that  the  General 
Post-Office  was  but  a  branch  or  department  of  the  f^ovornment. — a  part 
of  the  machinery  by  which  its  con<^titntional  powers  and  functions  were 
to  be  executed.    It  has  been  supposed  the  creature  of  Congress  and 
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Uttder  their  oontrol  ;  and,  fiythcr,  that  if  Congress  should  command  it  to 
traisport  certain  lualter  free  of  postage,  it  was  it«  duty,  hs  a  branch  c>f  tbo 
executive,  to  "faithfully  cxecutt;"  .such  command,  even  "gratuitoublj 
loAKiug  it  to  Congress  to  supply  the  means,  in  such  manoGr  as  thej 
might  ^  fit  Steamboat  and  tailroad  companiea  being  made  up  of 
pnvafte  individuals  may,  constitationally,  refaae  to  do  that  sort  of  servioe 
for  the  Government  witboat  **}ust  compensation  bat  your  committee 
cannot  concede  any  sacb  privilege  to  a  mere  creature  of  Congress — a 
subordinate  Department  of  GoTernment. 

But  $1,900,000  is  to  be  saved  in  postages  to  the  Goverament  How 
aaved  t  If  that  vast  am^nt  of  mail  matter^  now  free,  whicb  so  greatly 
enbances,  as  is  said,  the  cost  of  transportation,  is  to  be  cut  off  1>y  the 
abolition  of  franks,  whence  is  to  come  the  alleged  increase  of  postage 
by  reason  of  this  same  matter  no  lonjrer  transported  ?  Tf  hooks  and 
public  docnments  nre  no  more  to  be  printed,  they  cannot  be  trHnsmitted 
through  the  mails ;  and  if  not  transmit  ted,  they  cannot  be  charged  witb 
postage.  There  must  be  a  loss  soiuewiiore.  But  assume  that  this 
of  mail  matter  is  still  to  be  transported,  or  that  upon  at) other  class,  now 
free,  $1,800,000  is  to  l  e  gained  in  postages,  who  is  to  pay  thiH  increased 
amount f  If  out  of  tlie  treasury,  Government  saves  nothing;  if  those, 
only  who  receive,  the  people,  pay,  then  it  is  but  another  form,  of  taxa-. 
tion  or  burden,  and  &r  cheaper  and  better  every  way  would  it  be  that 
they  should  pay  to  private  express  companies  or  other  common  carriers. 
If  those  who  send,  the  public  servants,  are  to  pay  these  $1,800,000  into 
the  treasury,  no  office  in  the  giQ;  of  Government — none  requiring  cor- 
le^ndence— is  worth  a  single  year's  purchase.  If  the  abolition  be 
confifled  to  congressional  fmiiks  alone,  and  that  sum  Is,  in  this  way,  to 
be  paid  into  the  treasury,  the  Bxernge  amouot  to  each  Senator,  Repre- 
sentative, and  dclcgatf  will  equal  $5,844  15~near]y  twice  the  compen- 
sation now  allowed  U)  them  by  law.  Divide  the  burden  between  those 
v^ho  isend  and  those  who  receive,  and  there  still  remains  to  each  member 
of  Congress  nearly  $2,500  as  his  proportion  of  the  tax. 

Finally,  it  is  urged  that  the  system  of  franking  is  full  of  abuses. 
Your  committee  deny,  as  to  much  that  is  denounced  as  an  abuse,  «that 
it  deserves  the  condemnation.  As  to  the  residue,  it  springs  from  either  a 
defect  in  the  law  or  a  wanton  violatidh  of  it.  If  amemberof  Congress 
ftank  a  letter  not  written  by  himself  or  strictly  by  his  order;  above  all« 
if  he  trank  envelopes,  or  packages  of  envelopes,  in  blank,  to  be  used  by 
those  not  entitled  to  the  privilege,  he  breaks  the  law,  and  dishonors  his 
office.  If  he  undertake  t6  frank  that  which  is  not  mwlable  matter,  or 
evasleely  to  exbeed  the  limit  of  two  ounces,  or  mark  that  as  a  public 
document"  whi<  h  is  not,  he  is,  in  like  manner,  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  both  law  and  good  morals.   It  is  an  act  of  anveracity  which  no 
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gentleman,  upon  reflection,  will  commit  Yet,  strange  to  say,  tliere  are 
no  adequate  penalties  for  anj  o£  th^  offeacea.  Here,  then,  let  the 
''•mending  hand*'  be  i^lied. 

IVanking  by  deputy,  though,  in  the  judgment  of  yonr  committee^ 
dearLj  legal,  is  a  prolific  source  of  abns&  Sereral  times  the  Post^ce 
Department,  assuming  it  to  be  contrary  to  law,  has  Attempted  to  arrest 
h;  yet  BO  heavy  is  the  burden  of  personal  ffanking,  especially  of 
speeches  and  public  documents,  that  the  department  has  ner^  long 
persisted  in  its  efforts.  And  your  conunittce  are  satisfied  that  a  dislre 
on  the  part  of  members  to  evade  this  burden,  or  otherwise  the  heavy 
tax  for  the  hire  of  clerks,  is  the  cause  of  some  ^[»art,  at  least,  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  franking  privilege. 

To  correct  abuses,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve  members  of  Con- 
gress in. this  regard,  your  committee  report  a  |)l.in  which  tliey  ijelieve  to 
be  clTieient,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  from  abuse,  and  whicli  they 
truyl  inav  be  approved  by  the  House.  This  plan,  along  with  a  few- 
Other  slight  ameudn^ents  or  modifications  of  existing  laws,  not  enlarging 
but  rather  restricting  the  franking  privilege,  they  propose  as  a  sub^tute 
for  the  Senate  bill  referred  to  them,  and  accorcUa^y  report  the  accom- 
panying bill  as  a  digest  or  code  of  regulations  for  the  transmission  of 
free  matter  through  the  mails  of  the  United  States. 


JUSTIOE  TO  THE  NOBTH'VEST. 

1BIIASK8  OK  THB  MOTION  TO  SZOUSB  MR.  BAWmro,  OV  FLOBIDAy 

TBOM  snnvma  oir  ''thi  oommittbb  of  tbxbtt^bbb.** 
In  the  Houte  ^  BepretentaHveSf  I>eeember  10, 1860. 

Compelled,  by  the  rulea  of  the  House,  to  vote  upon  the  question  of 
eicufling  the  gentleman  from  Florida  from  serving  upon  this  committee, 
I  desire,  in  a  few  words,  to  submit  to^  own  reasons  for  the  vote  which 
I  propose  to  give.  With  many  of  the  reasons  ai^lgned  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  I,  as  a  Representative  fropi  one  of  the  free  States  of 
this  Union,  have  nothing  to  do;  but  there  are  connderations  which 
impel  me,  as  such  Representative,  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  excuse. 

It  is  idle,  sir,  to  attempt  to  "  coerce"  any  gmitleman  to  serve  upon 
this  committee  who  assigns  such  reasons  ss  tiie  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  given ;  and  in  justice  to  him,  and  to  his  State,  hut  above  all,  to  the 
\cry  purpose  of  the  committee  itself,  I  cannot  so  vote.  You  m;iy  decline 
to  excuse  him;  you  x?annot  compel  him  to  discharge,  with  good  will  or 
alacrity,  the  duties  you  ifhpose  upon  him  ;  and  what  kind  of  concilia- 
tkufc  and  compromise  is  that  which  begins  by  forcing  a  man  to  serve 
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Upot  a  committee  raised  for  the  very  purpoise  of  peace?  Wliat  {>ros- 
pec^  in  God's  name — I  speak  it  reverently — is  there  of  adjustment, 
when  you  are  obliged  to  resort  to  compalaioa  to  make  up  your  com- 
inittee  ou  compromise  and  adjostneient  f 

I  paflslij  idthout  comment  the  connderation  so  eaxnestly  presa^d 

tibe  gentieman  from  Florida,  that  thia  proposilioii  might,  itrith  &r 
ttkoie  propriety  and  effect,  lunre  come  from  the  Republican  party  in  this 
Some ;  that  party  which  has  juBt  triumphed  in  the  election  which  is  the 
enhninating  point  of  all  our  contror^ndes,  and  of  all  tlie  dangers  which 
nnronnd  ns ;  and  that»  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  great  and  soothe 
mg  good,  it  may  have  been,  to  the  whole  conntryi  foil  of  excitement  and 
aborm,  the  gentleman  now  chairman  of  this  committee  (Mr.  Corwin)| 
distinguished  for  his  age,  his  experience,  his  eloquence,  and  his  modeivr 
ti.on<— not  to  speak  of  his  position  aa  the  "  leader"  (so  he  asserts)  of  that 
party— ^might  have  H^sumed  upon  himself  tfie  responsibility  of  the 
ItiitiiatiTe  in  that  great  work  of  reconciliation  and  PWonstruction  which 
alone  can  save  us  now,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  devolved  upon  the 
Representative  of  that  particular  spot  in  Virginia  selected  by  Abolition 
nuidness  and  wickedness  as  the  weakest  point  of  attack  along  the  entire 
alaveholding  borders  of  this  Oonfederacy. 

I  pass  by  also  the  combions  construction  of  Ihis  committed^  with  the 
single  remark  that  a  council  of  war  never  fights,  and  a  committee  of 
fhirty-tbree  wiU  never  agrpe  upon  sny  thing— upon  any  thing,  certainly, 
not  so  weak,  so  -difihsed,  so  diluted,  as  to  be  utteriy  inadequate  to  the 
solution.  <^  ^  greatest  and  gravest  and  most  difficult  question  erer 
poesented  in  mod^  history*.  I  will  not  so  much  as  suggest,  sir,  the 
possibility  that  the  labors  of  this  committee  will  all  end  in  notiiing,  and 
in  worse  than  nothing;  nor — approving  earnestly  of  the  motive  for 
raising  the  committf^e — will  I  remark  even,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  done,  upon  the  peculiar  composition  of  this  committee  in 
having  men  appointed  upon  it  who  represent  nobody — not  even  them- 
selves— or  who  are  peculiarly  odious  or  distjisteful  to  the  sections  from 
which  they  come;  and  fitted,  therefore,  far  more  to  embarrass  and 
defeat,  than  to  advance  the  avowed  purpose  for  which  the  committee 
iras  ordered.  Of  course,  sir,  I  mean  no  disrespect  personally  to  the 
Speaker ;  but  in  assigning  my  reasons  for  refiising  to  coerce  a  gentle- 
hiati  to  serve  upon  this  committee,  I  have  the  right,  and  mean  to  exercise 
^  of  just  criticism  upon  its  composition,  and  of  soggesti<«  as  to  the 
|»robable  rtoult  of  its  labors. 

But  there  is  one  consideration  which  will  absolutely  preclude  me  from 
vodbg  to  compel  any  man  to  act  upon  your  committee.  The  gentle 
iiiub  from  Florida  has  alluded  to  it ;  but  he  has  not  stated  it  quite  strong 
iiyfiiugh.   Thm  k  mt  me  tin^k  MtpretmtaHve  of  At 
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upon  this  committee — not  Jrom  the  Northwest  alone — hi  t  from  the  sioctem 
free  States  of  this  Union  eojsi  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Pacific  is, 
indeed,  reprewiited.  No  thanla,  sir;  it  wiw  " Hobaon's  choice.**  There 
18  no  Bepnblican  member  from  Cklifonlia  here ;  -although  Mr.  jLincob, 
'through  the  infinite  snbdivision  of  his  opponente^  has  been  enabled  to 
Mcore  the  electoral  vote  of  that  State.  The  excellent  and  intelligent 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Stout)  is>  indeed,  upon  it^  because  he  ia 
fortunate  in  haying  no  colleague  in  this  Honse;  thoogh,  to  apeak  the 
tmth,  remembering  the  representation  of  Oregon  in  certain  recent  politic 
cal  conventions,  I  should  not  have  been  ^surprised  had  that  gentleman 
been  supplanted  by  Horace  Greeley ;  or  possibly  bj  the  member  froni 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Thayer),  although  that  Tucmbor  is,  T  sn*>pect,  a  little 
too  strongly  tinctured,  perhaps,  with  the  doctrine  of  "  squatter  sover- 
eignty** to  suit  the  times.  (Laughter.) 

But,  I  repeat,  sir,  there  is  not  upon  your  committee  one  solitary 
Representative  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of  that  mighty  host,  num- 
bering one  million  six  hundred  thousand  men,  which  for  so  many  years 
has  stood  aa  a  vast  breakwater  against  the  winds  and  waves  of  section* 
alism ;  and  upon  whose  constituent  elements,  at  leasts  this  country  must 
still  so  much  depend  in  the  great  events  which  are  thronging  thick  upon 
us,  for  all  hope  of  preservation  now  or  of  restoration  hereafter.  <  1^,  is 
any  man  here  insane  enough  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  thb  great 
Norths  and  Western  Demomcy,  constituting  an  essential  part,  and 
by  far  the  most  numerous  part,  of  that  great  Democratic  party  which 
for  half  a  century  moulded  the  policjr  and  controlled  the  destinies 
of  this  Republic;  that  party  which  gave  to  the  country  some  of 
her  hricrhteat  jnwels;  that  party  which  placed  upon  your  statute-books 
every  irnportatit  measure  of  enduring  legislation  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Government  to  this  day — ^tbst  suelt  a  section  of  such  a 
party  is  to  be  thus  utterly  iguurt^l,  insulted,  and  thrust  aside  as  of  no 
value  ?  I  tell  you,  you  mistake  the  character  of  the  men  you  have  to 
deal  with.  We  are  in  a  minority  indeed,  to^ay,  at  the  ballot-boz ;  and 
1M  bow  quietiy  now  to  the  popular  will  thus  pressed.  We  are 
defbated,  but  not  conquered ;  and  he  is  as  a  fool  in  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  who  thinin  that  in  the  midst  of  the  stirring  and  revolutionary 
times  which  are  upon  us,  these  sixteen  hundred  thousand  men,  born 
free  and  now  the  equals  of  their  brethren — men  whose  every  pulse 
throbs  with  t&e  spirit  of  Uberty-^wlll  tamely  submit  to  be  degraded  to 
inferiority  and  reduced  to  political  servitude.  Never,  never,  while  there 
is  but  one  man  left  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  oppressor. 

Sir,  we  love  this  Union ;  and  more  than  thiit,  we  obey  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  are  here  a  gallant  little  band  of  less  than  thirty  men,  but 
lepresentiiig  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  freemen.    We  are  hese 
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to  inmntnin  the  Constitution,  which  makes  the  XTnion,  and  to  ezsiet  and  to 
yield  that  equality  of  rights  which  makes  the  Constitution  worth  main- 
tuning.  We  are  ready  here  to  do  atl  and  to  suffer  all  in  the  'cause  of 
Otur— >thank  God  l—yet  common  country ;  and  by  no  vote  or  speedi 
Of  act  of  ouia,  here  or  elsewhere,  shall  any  thing  be  done  to  defile,  or 
Unpair,  or  to  overthrow  this  the  grandest  temple  of  human  Uberty  ever 
frosted  in  any  age.  But  we  demand  to  worship  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
altar ;  and  not,  as  servants  or  inferiors,  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  edifice. 
And,  sir,  if  tbe  prreat  work  of  the  preservation  or  of  the  restoration  of 
this  (TOverninenL  is  to  go  on  successfully,  let  nio  warn  gentlemen  that  it 
is  to  this  very  army  of  conservative  men  that  you  are  to  look  at  last  for 
its  consummation-  If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Corwik),  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  would  do  any  thing  effoctiv^y  to  correct  public 
sentiment  in  our  common  State,  it  is  to  the  two  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  men,  not  of  his  own  par^,  together  with  such  others  of  that 
yaxtj  as  he  may  be  able  to  carry  over  with  him,  that  he  is  to  trust  for 
the  vindication  of  such  measures,  if  any,  of  conciliation  and  adjustment 
which  his  committee  may  propose,  and  this  House  and  the  Senate  may 
adopt  So,  too,  it  will  be  in  every  free  State  of  this  Union.  And  yet 
that  powerful  minority,  reckoned  by  millions,  and  including  a  country 
attending  from  the  Atlantic  t/)  the  liocky  Mountains,  made  np  of  men 
by  whose  rit^ht  hands  this  Crovcrnmont  is  to  be  defended  and  main- 
tained, or  restored,  ar^  as  voiceless  upon  this  committee  as  the  sands 
upon  the  sea-shore.  Can  any  good  result  from  a  committee  so  con- 
stituted t  Ought  any  man  to  be  compelled  to  serve  upon  such  a  com- 
mittee ? 

X  apeak  now  as  a  western  man;  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  heartily  for  the  kindly  sentiments  towards  that  great  West,  to 
which  he  has  given  utterance.  Most  cordially  I  reciprocate  them,  one 
and  alL  Sir,  we  of  the  Nortbyrest  have  a  deeper  interest  in  the  preeer- 
vation  of  this  Government  in  its  present  form,  than  any  other  section  of 
tiie  Union.  Hemmed  in,  isolated,  cut  off  from  the  seaboard  upon  evexy 
»de;  a  thousand  miles  and  more  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  free  navigation  of  which,  under  the  law  of  natiom,  we  demand,  and 
Hill  have  at  every  cost;  with  notliino^  else  but  our  other  great  inland 
seas,  the  lakes — and  their  outlet,  t(K),  through  a  foreign  country — what 
is  to  be  our  destiny  ?  Sir,  \se  have  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  southern 
frontier,  and  but  a  little  narrow  strip  of  eighty  nuU's  or  less,  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Lake  Erie,  bounding  us  upon  the  east.  Ohio  is  the  isthmus 
that  connects  the  Sooth  with  the  British  Possessions,  and  the  East  wiUi 
the  ^esl  The  Rocky  Mountains  separate  us  from  the  PadficL  Where 
is  to  be  our  outletf  What  are  ws  to  do  when  you  shall  have  broken 
il^  and  destroyed  this  Government!  We  an  sefen  States  now,  with 
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fourteen  Scnaton  and  fifty-one  Bepreseniatives,  and  a  population  of  nine 
mUliona.  We  Imre  an  empire  equal  in  area  to  the  third  of  all  Earope, 
and  we  do  not  mean  to  be  a  dependency  or  province  eitlier  of  the  Bast 
or  of  the  South ;  nor  yet  an  inferior  or  second  rate  power  upon  this 
continent;  and  if  we  cannot  secure  a  maritime  boundary  upon  other 
terms,  we  will  deave  our  way  to  the  aea-coast  with  the  sword.  A  nation 
of  waniors  we  may  be ;  a  tribe  of  shepherds  never.  I  speak  it  out,  sir, 
cow  Hn<l  here  ;  yet  without  apprehension  of  any  just  cause  of  complaint 
or  <juarrel  at  any  time  with  either  section  upon  this  qneslion. 

And  yet  nearly  one-half  of  the  people  of  that  vast  eiapue,  which  very 
soon  is  to  perform  so  important  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  this  continent, 
are  utterly  ignored  and  excluded  from  this  cominittec.  More  than  aix 
btindred  thousand  voters^  represented  here  by  sixteen  members  upon 
Hus  floor,  are  silenced  and  disfranchised  in  its  anangement  What  do 
you  propose  to  do  without  tiieir  votes  at  home  and  our  votes  here  t  Or 
are  we  both  to  accept  blindly  whatsoever  your  committee  may  choose 
graciously  to  report^  and  be  thankful  for  itt  Sir,  we  have  one  State 
with  a  Democratic  majority  upon  this  floor,  and  she,  at  least,  had  n 
right  to  be  represented  upon  your  committee.  I  find  no  &uit,  person- 
ally, with  the  gentleman  from  tibiat  State  now  on  the  Conmiittee  (Mr. 
Kbllooo),  but  the  Democracy  of  the  Northwest  had  a  right  to  be  heard 
ttffough  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Such  is  your  committee ;  and  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  vote  to  compel 
any  man  to  serve  upon  it.  The  time  ia  short ;  the  danger  iumiinent ; 
the  malady  deep-seated  and  of  long  standing.  Whatever  is  to  be  done 
must  be  done  at  once,  and  it  must  be  done  thorouj^hly.  Every  remedy 
must  go  right  straight  home  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Let  there  be 
no  delays,  no  weak  inventions,  no  temporizing  expedients.  Otherwise, 
not  secession  of  a  few  States  only,  but  total  and  absolute  disruption  of 
this  whole  Qovemment  u  inevitable^ 

Sir,  we  stand  this  day  in  the  forum  of  histoxy.  We  are  acting  in  tke 
eye  of  posterity.  We  have  solemn  duties  to  the  whole  country  to 
piBiform ;  and  if  we  do  not  dischaige  them  instantly  and  aright — 

*^  Not  poppy,  nor  mandregora, 
Ifor  til  the  drow^  idrape  of  the  world, 
Bhaii  evw  medicine  118  to  tbst  eweet  aleem 
Whidi  yesterdi^  we  ow'd.** 

In  the  name,  then,  of  the  Democracy  of  sixteen  of  the  free  States  of 
this  Union,  I  protest  against  the  arrangement  of  this  conmtittoe.  My 
motives  may  be  mirinteipreted  now.  Be  it  ao.  Time  in  a  little  while 
will  vindicate  them. 
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Ufoit  nmro  oallkd  out  av  a  Skbknadb  to  tbb  Hok.  Gsomx 
E.  FuoB,  Wasbinqtov,  Bbcbmbbb  29|  1800.* 

FKLLow-CiTOBjrs :  As  a  Western  man,  as  a  citizen  of  Ohio,  as  a  loug- 
time  friend,  and  now  the  colleague  and  house-mate  of  the  Senator  from 
my  State,  in  whose  honor  you  have  assembled,  I  thank  you  cordially  for 
tius  demonstration— a  pecBonal  compliment  to  him  for  the  ability  and 
courage  wluch  the  other  day  he  displayed  in  the  Sraate  Chamber.  •No 
man  has  deserved  it  better,  and  he  Iboo^  I  am  sure,  thanks  yaa  heai^y 
lor  it  Bat  it  is  as  a  testimonial  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  enforced  4nd 
the  policy  pronoonced  by  him  on  that  occasion,  that  this  demonstration 
has  pecnliar  significance.  Tonight  you  are  here  to  indorse  the  great 
pd^oj  of  conciliation,  not  force;  peace,  not  civil  war.  The  desire 
nearest  the  keart  of  every  pabiot  in  this  'crius,  Is  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  of  these  States,  as  our  lathers  made  it  [Applause.]  Bat  the 
ITnion  can  he  preserved  only  by  maintaining  the  Constitution,  and  the 
constitutional  rights,  and  above  all,  the  perfect  equality  of  every  State 
and  every  section  of  this  Confederacy.  [Cheers.]  That  Constitution 
was  made  in  peace ;  it  has,  for  now  more  than  seventy  years,  been 
preserved  by  the  policy  of  peace  at  home,  and  it  can  alone  be  maintained 
for  our  children,  and  their  duldren  after  them,  by  that  same  peace 
policy. 

IMs  Union  is  not  to  be  held  together,  thb  Constitution  is  not  to  be 
cemented  by  the  blood  of  our  citizens  ponred  out  io  civil  war;  and 
oomcion  is  civil  war,  and  it  b  folly  to  attempt  to  disgaise  its  true  charao- 
ter  under  the  name  and  pretence  of  "  enforcing  the  laws.**  The  people 
will  in  the  end  demand  a  bloody  reckoning  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  may  thus  deceive  them.  [Loud  cheers.]  No ;  let  us  negotiate, 
compromise,  concede  ;  let  us,  if  need  be,  give  and  receive  new  guanm- 
tees  for  our  respective  ritrhts ;  for  this  is  wisdom  and  true  statesman- 
ship ;.  and  in  this  way  only  can  the  Government  be  preserved  or  restored. 
At  all  events  let  us  have  no  civil  war.  [Applause.]  And,  as  one  living 
near  the  borders  of  what  may  bu,  unhapialy,  and  in  an  evil  hour,  a 
divided  Confederacy,  I  am  resolved  that  by  no  vote,  by  no  speech,  by 
no  net  of  mine  shall  any  thing  be  done  to  plunge  this  my  country,  into 
the  horsors  of  a  war  among  brethren. 

I  lament  prafoondly  indeed  the  caoses  which  have  led  to  this  most 
alaming  criaia  in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  are.  I  have  labored  fidth-^ 

*8peeelies  were  atoo  made  on  IMt  occasion,  bj  Hons.  Qeoige  S.  Fogli,  John  J. 
Crittaadan,  Q«oq(«  A.  Fendletoii,  Bob«ft  IfaUoiy,  and  olhan. 
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fblly  and  right  manfiilly  for  years  to  coneet  and  to  lemoTC  them.  I 
regret  also  the  results  which  natorally  and  inevitably  have  followed  them. 
Bat  if  we  muflt  separate,  let  it,  in  Qod*8  nam%  he  in  peace.  Then  we 
shall  he  able  to  reconstroct  this  Gk>vemmeni  If  we  cannot  preserve, 
we  can,  and  we  will,  restore  it^  «td  heodme  thus  the  8eo6n4  founders  of 
the  RepuHic,  That  is  orir  mission,  inferior  only  in  glory  an^l  honor, 
and  in  good,  to  the  aua&ion  of  those  who  kid  its  fonndation  at  first. 
[Applause], 

Fieserve  peace  and  we  shall  yet  save  this  Goveruiiient ;  we  shall  have 
time  to  connect  public  sentiment  everywhere,  acd  to  agree  upon  such 
terms  of  adjustment  as  will  consolidate  the  uuiou  of  these  States  and 
make  it  firmer  and  stronger  than  before  But  the  first  drop  ot  blood 
died  among  us  in  the  wicked  and  murderoos  insanity  of  coercion  will 
he  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war,  and  of  massacres  and  atrocities,  the  end 
of  which  neither  yon  nor  your  children's  children  will  see,  till  wearied, 
impoverished,  exhausted,  tiie  people  of  a  generation  or  two  hence  shall 
sec^  for  peace  and  security  under  the  despotism  of  the  two,  three,  or 
more  military  leaders  who  shall  |»artition  this  magnificent  country  of 
ours  between  them«  by  the  sword.  Hence,  citixens  of  Washington,  you 
are  right  to  be  here  to-night  to  testify  your  approval  of  that  great  policy 
of  peace  and  conciliation  which  alone  can  avert  these  horrors.  [Great 
cheering.] 

The  Republican  party  has  come  into  power  with  the  threat  of  hostility 
to  the  -rights  and  institutions  of  nearly  one-half  of  this  Confederacy ;  and 
it  is  just  and  fit,  accordinc;  to  the  course  of  the  cointuon  law,  but,  above 
all,  of  thdk  great  law  of  self-preservation,  that  they  sliould  be  put  under 
bonds  not  to  carry  that  threat  into  execution.  [Applause.]  This  is  the 
philosophy  of  now  guarantees  for  old  ri^ts.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
that  policy  to  which  the  gentleman  in  whose  honor  you  have  assembled, 
together  with  myself  and  others  firom  the  North  and  Northwest,  are 
wholly  and  resolutely  committed.  We  mesn  to  stand  by  it  Public 
sentiment  may,  indeed,  at  first  be  against  na;  the  tide  may  run  heavily 
the  other  way  for  a  little  while ;  but  thank  God  we  all  have  nerve 
^ough,  md  wil  enough,  and  faith  enough  in  the  people,  to  know  that 
at  last  it  will  turn  for  peace ;  and  though  we  may  be  prostrated  for  a 
time  by  the  storm,  yet  upon  the  gravestone  of  every  patriot  who  shall 
die  now  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  humanity  and  the  country,  shall  be 
written,  Jiesurpam'^ — I  shall  rise  aojain.  Aud  it  will  he  a  glorious 
resurrection.  [Loud  and  continued  applause.]  From  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, then,  from  the  Uall  of  Representatives,  and  firom  this  assemblage' 
to-night,  let  the  word  go  forth  to  die  hearts  of  the  people  throug^ut 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  that  come  what  may  of  secession, 
Eruption,  and  political  diaocwd  and  itnfiB^  the  sword  at  least  shall  not 
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Im  drawn  by  the  rival  sections^  nor  our  qnarreb  ever  be  sobmitted  to  its 
stem  arbitrament  [Applause]. 

A  voice— Let  Sonth  CaFolina  go  to— 

Sontii  Carolina  is  bound,  I  tmst,  upon  no  sneh  miaaon  [lou<i  ai^d 
deafening  applause],  travelling  in  no  such  direction.   [Cheers.]   But  I 

hope  and  believe  that  if  ^rM-nrity  but  be  given  to  ber  for  the  full  and 
'undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  sauio  rights  and  no  more,  she  must  ask 
no  more — [A  Voice.— She  don't  ask  more] — which  she  is  entitled  to 
now  in  the  Union  and  under  the  Constitution ;  if  the  new  guarantees 
for  old  rights,  proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  or  similar  guarantees,  ample 
enoQ^to  settle  ^lally  and  forever  this  pestilent  anti-slavery  agitation, 
whi<^,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  having  shaken  the  temple  of  this 
TJnion,  is  now  about  to  topple  it  down  in  ruin  upon  our  heads — ^if  these 
shall  be  given  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  the  Constitution  itself  was 
mide  and  agreed  to,  South  Carolina  will  gladly  return  to  that  Con- 
federacy, in  the  founding  of  which,  as  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
which  preceded  it,  her  heroes  and  patriots  and  statesmen  bore  so  gallant 
and  honorable  Mtd  distniguished  a  part.  [Cheers.] 

Fellow-dtizens,  I  am  all  over,  and  altogether,  a  Union  man,  I  would 
preserve  it  in  all  its  integrity  and  worth.  But,  I  repeat,  that  this  cannot 
be  done  bv  coercion — by  the  sword.  He  who  would  resort  to  force — 
military  force,  is  a  disunionist,  call  himself  what  he  may,  and  disguise  it 
though  he  may  under  the  pretext  of  executing  the  laws  and  preserving 
the  Union,  lie  is  a  "  di^nionist,"  whether  he  knows  it  and  means  it 
or  not.  Hence  I  am  for  peace  and  for  compromise,  fixed,  irrepealablo 
compromise,  so  that  we  may  secure  peace;  but  I  am  for  peace  in  any 
event — ^peace  upon  both  rides  and  upon  all  sides,  now  and  forever. 


Tns  GREAT  AMEBICAU  BBVOLUTION  OF  1861. 

Speech  delivered  in  ike  House    ItepresentativeA,  Feb.  20,  1861.* 

The  <^pecial  order — namely^  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty- 
Ibree— 1)  ing  under  oonaideration«-Mr.  YAu^AimioHAM  addressed  the 
House  as  fr  llows : 

Mb.  8pkakkr  ;  it  was  my  purpose,  some  three  months  ago,  to  speak 

•Thle  is  that  fnmons  Bpeech  in  Tvhfrh  Mr..VAU.Ain)iaHAM  is  said  to  harp  pnv 
pofied  to  divide  the  Uukm  into  *^/our  ditUttct  tiatifmalitiet,"  TlwwliOiefyeechiA  here 
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solely  upon  the  question  of  peaco  aTsd  war  between  tlie  two  great  sections 
of  the  Union,  and  to  defend,  at  lenL;th,  the  position  whioli,  in  the  very 
l")('ij;uming  ot'this  crisis,  and  almost  aloin',  I  assumod  againsl  the  cmploy- 
in</!it  of  military  force  by  the  Federal  Goveiuuient  to  execute  its  laws 
and  restore  itn  authority  within  the  States  which  mioflit  .secede.  Subse- 
quent events  liave  rendered  this  unnecessaiy.  Within  the  three  months, 
or  more,  since  the  Presidontial  election,  so  rapid  lias  been  the  progress 
of  events,  and  such  the  ma^nitnde  which  the  movement  in  the  South 
has  attained,  that  the  coun^  has  been  forced — as  this  House  and  the 
incoming  Administration  will  at  last  be  forced,  in  spite  of  their  warlike 
purposes  now — ^to  regard  it  as  no  longer  a  mere  casual  and  toigporary 
rebellion  of  discontented  individu^s,  but  a  great  and  terrible  kbvolu* 
TioN,  which  threatens^  now  to  result  in  permanent  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  division  into  two  or  more  rival,  if  not  hostile,  confederacies. 
Before  this  dread  reality,  the  atrociotiH  and  fruitless  policy  of  a  war  of 
coercion  to  preserve  or  to  restore  the  Union  has,  outside,  nt  leaM,  of 
-these  walls  and  of  tliis  capital,  rapidly  dissolved,  Tlie  people  have 
taken  the  sul'jcet  up,  and  have  reflected  upon  it,  till,  to-day  in  the 
South,  alni"st  as  one  man,  ai\d  l>y  a  very  large  majority,  as  i  behove,  in 
the  North,  and  especialiy  iu  the  West,  they  are  resolved,  thai,  whatever 
else  of  calamity  may  be&ll  ns,  that  horrible  scourge  of  oiyil  was  shall 
be  averted.  Sir,  I  rejoice  that  the  hard  Anglo-Saxon  sense  and  pious 
and  humane  impulses  of  the  American  people  have  rejected  the  specious 
disguise  of  words  without  wisdom,  which  ajj^pealed  to  them  to  enforce 
the  laws,  collect  the  revenue,  maintain  the  Union,  and  restore  the 
Federal  authority  by  the  perilous  edge  of  battle,  and  that  thus  early  in 
the  revolution  they  are  resolved  to  compel  us,  their  Representatives, 
belligerent  as  you  of  the  Kepublican  paiiy  here  may  now  be,  to  the 
choice  of  peaceable  disunion  upon  tlie  one  hand,  or  Union  through 
adjustment  and  conciliation  upon  the  other.  Born,  sir,  upon  the  soil  of 
the  United  States — attaehcd  to  niy  country  from  earliest  huyhood, 
lovliiLi;  atid  reveri})f^  hei'  with  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  spirit  oi'  <  J  reck 
and  li'Muan  j»atiii>Ut.m — between  these  two  alteruaLives,  with  all  my 
jnind,  wiih  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  strength  of  body  and  of  soul,  living 

given :  also,  tiie  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constttntion.  It  Is  not  easj  to  Imagine 

a  crrertter  perversion  of  the  plain  and  obvious  mmnlnp:  of  lnnc:nf!^e  than  hns  been 
exhibited  m  tiiia  case.  The  reader  will  not  Uc  surprised  to  tind  thai  this  $peccb, 
made  in  tbe  hour  of  most  imminent  peril,  when  the  greatest  calamity  any  nation 
bas  ever  endured  was  impending,  so  far  from  being,  as  has  been  so  oft^'n  and  so 
&l8ely  aaseited,  a  proposition  to  divide  tbe  Union  into  four  distinct  uatiouxdilieB," 
waa,  in  &ct,  a  most  wise  and  prudent  snggoafion,  erincing  tbe  deepoat  political 
aagadty  and  foresight.  If  adopted,  the  country  would  have  been  saved  thai  great 
■waste  jind  plaii^htcr  which  liuvc  already  wearied  nnd  sickened  the  heart  of  bfiTnanUy, 
and  of  which  tbe  end  m  not  yet.  Kvtn  now,  it  may  not  be  too  iatc  to  maku  good 
we  of  some  fbatoraa  of  (lie  plan  liere  proposed. 
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0rx4jingy  at  lu>m«  or  in  exile,  I  am  for  tihe  Umon  wliicK  made  it  wbilr 
Itii;  and  therefore^  I  am  also  for  Buch  terms  of  peace  and  adjnstmeiit 
l»  win  maintain  that  Union  now  and  fordver.  Thia,  then,  is  the  questkm 
irldgsh  to-daj  I  propose  to  discoas: 

How  SHALL  TBB  UmOX  OW  TBXSB  StATIS  BB  BbSTOBSD  AKD  PttB- 

isir,  it  is  with  becoming  modesty,  and  witli  something  of  awe,  that  I 
approacli  the  discus.sion  of  a  question  which  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the 
country  have  failed  to  solve!  But  the  country  expects  even  the  humblest 
of  iier  ciiildren  to  serve  lier  in  this,  the  hour  of  her  sore  trial  liiia  is 
mj  apology. 

Devoted  as  I  am  to  the  Union,  I  have  yet  no  eulogies  to  prononnoe 
upon  it  to-dajr.  It  needs  none.  Its  highest  eulogy  la  the  history  of 
this  coontiy  for  the  last  seventy  years.  The  trinraphs  of  war,  and  the 
arts  of  peace— edenoe,  civilization,  wealth,  population,  commerce,  trade^ 
mann&ctnres,  literature,  edncation,  justice,  tranquillity,  security  to  life, 
to  peiBon,  to  property — ^material  happiness^  common  defence,  national 
renown,  all  that  is  impUed  in  the  "bluings  of  liberty"— these,  and 
more^  have  been  its  fruits  from  the  beginning  to  tins  hour.  These  have 
enshrined  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and,  before  God,  I  believe  they 
will  restore  and  preserve  it.  And,  to-day,  they  demand  of  us,  their 
ainbri-ssadors  and  Jiepreseutatives,  to  tell  them  how  this  great  work  is  to 
be  accomplished. 

Sir,  it  has  w  ll  been  .said  that  it  is  not  to  be  done  by  eulogies. 
Eulogy  is  fur  times  of  peace.  Neither  is  it  to  be  done  by  lameotationa 
over  its  decline  and  fall.  *  These  are  for  the  poet  and  the  historian,  or 
Ibr  the  exiled  statesman  who  may  chance  to  sit  amid  the  ruins  of  deso- 
lated cities.  Onis  is  a  practical  work,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  wise 
and  practical  statesman  to  inquire  first  what  the  causes  are  of  the  evils 
for  which  he  is  required  to  devise  a  remedy. 

Sir,  the  subjects  of  mere  partisan  controversy  which  have  b^  chiefly 
discussed  here  and  in  the  country,  so  fiur,  are  not  the  causes,  but  only 
the  symptoms  or  developments  of  tiie  malady  which  is  to  be  healed. 
These  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  m  the  peculiar 
nature  of  our  tjiibem  of  governments.  Thirst  for  power  and  place,  or 
pre-eminence — in  a  vrord,  ambition — is  one  of  the  strongest  and  earlier 
developed  passions  of  man.  It  is  as  discernible  in  the  school-boy  as  in  the 
statesman.  It  belongs  alike  to  the  individual  and  to  the  masses  of  men, 
and  is  exhibited  in  every  gradation  of  society,  from  the  family  up  to  the 
highest  development  of  the  State.  In  all  voluntary  associations  of  any 
kiud,  and  in  every  eocleaiastical  organization,  also,  it  is  equally  maui- 
Med.  .  '  It  is  the  sin  by  which  the  augels  feD.  No  form  of  gov^nment 
1»texflmpt  from.it;'  for  even  the  absolute  nonaidi  ja  obliged  to  eMcnto 
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luB  pow6f  throng  the  instranientality  of  agents;  and  ambition  here 
ecMirts  one  master  instead  of  many  masters.  As  be^een  foreign  States, 
it. manifests  itself  in  schemes  of  conquest  and  territoiial  aggrandise- 
ment. In  despotisms  it  is  sho^  in  intrigaes,  aaaaasinations,  and  revolts. 
Li  constitutional  monarchies,  and  in  aristocracies,  it  exhibits  itself  in 
contests  among  the  difierent  orders  of  society,  and  the  several  interests 
of  agricoltore,  trade)  commerce,  and  the  professions.  In  democraciee 
it  is  seen  everywhere,  and  in  its  liiglin«;t  development;  for  here  all  the 
avenues  to  political  place  and  preferment,  and  eruolament,  too,  are  open 
to  every  citizen;  and  all  movemeiith,  and  all  intercstis  of  society,  and 
every  great  question — moral,  social,  religious,  scientific,  no  matter  what 
■ — assumes,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  political  complexion,  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  election  issues  and  le^slation  of  the  day.  Here,  when  com- 
bined with  interest,  and  where  the  action  of  the  Government  mi^  be 
made  a  source  of  wealth,  then  honor,  virtue^  patriotism,  reli^on,  all 
perish  before  it   No  restraints  and  no  compacts  can  bii^d  it 

In  a  federal  republic  all  these  evils  are  found  in  th^  amplest  pn^or- 
tions,  and  take  the  form  also  of  rivalries  between  the  States;  or  more 
commonly,  or  finally,  at  least,  especially  where  geognqphical  and  ctimatiG 
divisions  exist,  or  where  several  contiguous  States  are  in  the  same 
interest,  aiid  sometimof^  where  they  are  similar  in  institutions  or  modes 
of  thought,  or  in  hal/its  and  customs,  of  sectional  jealousies  and  contro- 
versyes,  which  end  always,  sooner  or  later,  in  either  a  dissolution  of  the 
uiiifiii  between  them,  or  the  de.stroction  of  the  Federal  character  of  the 
Govern iiicnt.  But,  however  exhibited — whether  in  federative  or  in 
consolidat^id  jrovernments,  or  whatever  the  development  may  be — tlie 
great  primary  cause  is  always  the  same:  the  feeling  that  might  makes 
right;  that  the  strong  ought  to  govern  the  weak;  that  the  will  of  the 
mere  and  absolute  majority  of  numbers  ought  always  to  control ;  that 
fifty  men  may  do  what  they  please  with  forty^ne ;  and  that  minorities 
have  no  rights,  or  at  least  that  they  shall  have  no  means  of  enforcing 
ih^  ri^its,  and  no  remedy  for  the  violation  of  them.  And  thus  it  ia 
that  the  strong  man  oppresses  the  weak,  and  strong  communities.  States, 
and  sections  aggress  upon  the  rights  of  weaker  States,  communities,  and 
sections.  Hus  is  the  principle ;  but  I  propose  to  speak  of  it,  to-day, 
ohly  in  its  deyelopment  in  the  political,  and  not  in  the  personal  or 
domestic  relations. 

Sir.  it  is  to  repress  this  principle  that  governments,  with  their  com- 
plex machinery,  are  instituted^  among  men;  though  in  their  abuse, 
indeed,  govcmmenti^  may  themselves  become  the  worst  engines  of  op- 
pression. For  this  purpose  treaties  are  entered  into,  and  the  law  of 
nations  acknowledged  between  foreign  States.  Constitutions  and 
<ilBrifflpal  laws  and  compMta'aie  oidained,  or  enacted,  or  concluded,  to 
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taonrd  tiie  same  great  end.  No  men  nndeistood  this,  the  philosophy 
and  aim  of  all  Just  government,  better  than  the  frameiB  of  onr  Federal 
CSonrtitiition.  No  men  tried  more  foithfally  to  secure  the  Goremment 
which  thej  were  instituting  from  this  mischief;  and,  had  the  coontiy 

o\  or  wKich  it  was  established  been  circumscribed  by  nalgire  to  the 
iiraite  which  it  then  had,  their  work  would  hare,  perhaps,  been  perfeet> 
:endaring  for  ages.  But  the  wisest  among  them  did  not  foresee — ^who^ 
indeed,  that  was  less  than  omniscient,  could  have  foreseen  'I — the  amazing 
rapidity  with  which  new  settlements  and  new  States  have  sprung  up, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  in  the  wilderness  ;  or  that  political  necessity,  or 
lust  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  would,  in  sixty  years,  have  given  us 
new  Territories  and  States  equal  in  extent  to  the  entire  area  of  the 
country  for  which  they  were  tlicn  framing  a  Government?  They  were 
not  priests  or  prophets  to  that  God  of  uksmsfs  ]>b8tint  whom  we  now 
worship,  and  will  continue  to  worship,  whether  united  into  one  Con- 
federacy still,  or  4^vided  into  many.  And  yet  it  is  this  very  acqnisltion 
of  territory  which  has  given  strength,  though  not  birth,  to  that  section- 
alism which  already  has.broken  in  pieces  tluS^  the  noblest  Gk»yemment 
ever  devised  by  the, wit  of  man*  Not  foreseeing  the  evil,  or  the  neces- 
nty,  they  did  not  guard  against  its  results.  Believing  that  the  great 
duiger  to  the  system  which  they  were  about  to  inaugurate  lay  rath^ 
in  the  jealousy  of  the  State  Govemmente  toward  the  power  and  authority 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Grovemment,  they  defended  it  diligently  against 
that  dfunjer.  Apprehending  that  the  larger  States  might  aggress  upon 
the  rii^'liTs  of  the  smaller  States,  they  provided  that  no  State  should, 
withuuL  Its  consent,  be  deprived  of  its  equal  sutfrage  in  the  Senate. 
Lest  the  legislative  department  might  cneroach  upon  the  exeeutive, 
they  gave  to  the  Prcsideiit  the  self-protecting  power  of  a  qualified  veto ; 
and,  in  turn,  made  the  President  i&ipeachable  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  Satisfied  that  the  several  State  Governments  were  stroAg 
enough  to  protect  themselves  from  Federal  f^reasions,  i^  indeed,  not 
too  Strang  for  the  eflSciencyof  the  General  Govemment»  they  thus 
devised  a  syston  of  internal  checks  and  balances  looking  chiefly  to  the 
aecnrity  of  the  several  departments  from  aggressbn  upon  each  other, 
and  to  prevent  the  system  from  being  used  to  the  oppression  of  indi- 
viduals. I  think,  sir,  that  the  debates  in  the  Federal  Convention,  and 
in  the  conventions  of  the  several  States  called  to  ratify  the  Constitution, 
as  well  as  the  contemporaneous  letters  and  publications  of  the  time,  will 
support  me  in  the  statement,  that  the  friciuis  of  the  Constitution  wholly 
under-estimated  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Government  which  they 
were  establi shiner.  Certainly,  sir,  many  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  that 
day  earnestly  desired  a  stronger  Government  j  and  it  was  the  policy  of 
lb.  HmiiltoB,  and  of  the  Fed^  pArfyy  which  he  created,  to  strengthen 
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ilie  General  OovwninMiit;  and  hence  the  fimding  and  protective  systems, 
the  national  bank,  and  oilier  similar  tehemea  of  finance,  along  witii 
the  **generBl-weI&re  doetrine,"  and  a  lilmt  oonstmetion  of  the  Con* 
atitation. 

Bif,  die  Cramers  of  tiie  Oonstitntion — and  I  speak  it  reverently,  hat 
with  the  freedom  of  history — ^feiled  to  foresee  the  strength  and  oentral- 

ising  tendencies  of  the  Federal  Government  They  n^stopk  wholly  the 
real  danger  to  the  syftem.  They  looked  for  it  in  the  aggressions  of  the 
large  States  upon  the  small  States,  without  rc^garJ  to  geographical  posi- 
tion, and  accordingly  guarded  jealously  in  that  direction,  giving,  for  this 
pnrpose,  as  I  have  said,  the  power  of  a  self-protecting  veto  in  the 
Senate  to  the  small  States,  by  means  of  their  equal  sutFrage  in  that 
Chamber,  aa^l  forbidding  even  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  in  this 
parliculur,  without  the  consent  of  every  State.  But,  they  seem  wholly 
to  have  overiooked  the  danger  of  SBcnoiiAL  eoifBiVA!noHB  as  againi^ 
other  sections,  and  to  the  injary  and  oppression  of  other  sections,  to 
seoture  possession  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Federal  Gk>veinment, 
and  of  the  vast  powers  and  influence  which  belong  to  them.  In  like 
manner,  too,  they  seem  to  have  ntt^ly  underestimated  slavxbt  as  a 
disturbing  element  in  jthe  system,  possibly  because  it  existed  still  in 
ahnost  every  State,  but  chiefly  because  the  ^owth  and  manufacture  of 
cotton  had  scarce  yet  been  commenced  in  the  United  States-r-becanse 
cotton  was  not  yet  crowned  King.  The  vast  esctent  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Executive,  and  the  immense  power  and  influence  which  it  exerts, 
seem  also  to  have  beeu  altogether  under-estimated.  And  independent 
of  all  these,  or  rather,  periiaps,  in  connection  with  them,  there  were 
inherent  defects,  incident  to  the  nature  of  all  governments ;  gome  of 
them  peculiar  to  our  system,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  tlie  country, 
and  the  character  of  the  people  over  which  it  was  instituted,  which  no 
human  sagacity  could  have  foreseen,  but  which  have  led  to  evils, 
mischiefii,  and  abuses,  which  time  and  experience  alone  have  disclosed. 
The  men  who  made  our  Government  were  human ;  they  were  iiMft,  and 
they  made  it  for  vfietk  of  like  passions  and  infirmities  with  themselves. 

I  propoflie  now,  sir,  to  inquire  into  the  practical  worUngs  of  the 
system;  the  experiment — as  the  fiithers  themselves  called  it — after 
seventy  yean  of  trial 

No  man  will  deny — no  American,  at  least,  and  I  speak  to-day  to  and 
for  Amerieans — that  in  its  results  it  has  been  the  most  successful  of  any 
similar  (Toveniment  ever  establjshed  ;  and  yet,  in  the  very  midst  of  its 
highest  development  and  its  perfect  success,  in  the  very  hour  of  its 
Tnip;lit^  while  ''towering  in  its  pride  of  place,"  it  has  sudderdy  been 
stricken  down  by  a  revolution  which  it  is  powerless  to  control.  Sir,  if  I 
coald  beUeve,  as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  KtheriUge)  would 


aeem  to  have  me  believe,  that  for  more  than  lialf  a  century  the  Sonih 
^as  had  ail  that  she  ever  asked,  aad  more  thau  she  ever  deserved,  and 
tiiat  now,  at  last,  a  (Sew  discontented  spirita  hare  heen  able  to  precipitate 
already  seven  States  into  insaneetion  and  rebellion,  because  thej  are 
dtspleased  with  the  results  of  a  piendential  election ;  or,  if  I  could 
pennade  myself  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams), 
that  thirteen  States,  or  fifteen  States,  and  eleven  or  twelve  miUious  of 
|>eople  hare  ^en  ah^ady  drawn,  or  may  soon  be  drawn,  into  a  revolt 
against  the  grandest  and  most  beneficent  Government,  in  form  and  in 
practice,  that  ever  existed,  from  no  other  than  the  trivial  and  most 
frivolous  causes  which  he  has  assie^ned,  tlieii  I  should,  indeed,  regard  this 
revolution,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are,  as  the  most  extraordinary 
phenomenon  ever  recorded  in  history.  But  the  inuse  of  history  will,  I 
venture  to  say,  not  so  write  it  down  upon  the  scroll  which  she  still  holds 
In  her  hand,  in  that  grand  old  11^  of  Bepresentatives,  where,  linked  to 
time,  solemnly  and  sadly  she  numbers  out  yet  tiie  fleeting  hours  of  this 
perishing  Eepublic  No;  beliere  me,  Representatives,  the  causes  for 
these  morements  lie  deeper,  and  are  of  longer  dorstion,  than  all  this. 
If  not,  then  the  malady  needs  no  extreme  medicine,  no  healing  remedies 
nothing,  nothing.  Time,  patience,  forbearance,  quiet — ^these,  th^  alone 
will  restore  the  Union  in  afew  months.  Eut,  sir,  I  have  not  so  read  the 
history  of  this  country,  especially  for  the  last  fourteen  yean.  The 
causes,  T  repeat,  are  to  be  fouTid  in  the  practical  woTking;s  of  the  system, 
and  arf»  to  be  removed  onlv  by  remedies  which  go  down  to  the  very 
root  of  the  evil;  not;  indeed,  by  eradicating  the  passions  whif^h  c^ivc  it 
birth  and  strensfth — for  even  religrion  fails  to  accomplish  thaf  iinpusbible 
jnissiiii^ — but  by  checking  or  taking  away  the  power  with  which  these 
passions  are  armed  for  their  work  of  evil  and  mischief. 

I  find,  then,  sir,  the  first  or  remote  cause  which  has  led  to  the  indpieiit 
dismemberment  of  the  Union,  in  the  infinite  honors  and  emoluments, 
the  immense)  and  continually  increasmg,  pow«r  and  patronage  of  the 
Federal  Goremmenl  Erery  admission  of  new  StateSi  every  acquisition 
of  new  leijitory,  every  increase  of  wealth, population,  or  resources  of  any 
kind ;  all  moral,  social,  intellectual,  or  inventive  development;  the  press, 
the  tel<^aph,  the  railroad,  and  the  application  of  steam  in  every  form 
— wliHfsoever  there  is  of  greatne!?s  at  home,  or  of  national  honor  and 
glory  abroad — all,  ail  has  inured  to  the  aggrandizement  of  this  central 
government.  Part  of  this,  certainly,  is  the  result  of  causes  which  no 
constitutional  restriction,  no  party  policy,  and  no  statesmanship  can 
control  ;  but  much  of  it,  nevertheless,  from  infringements  of  the  Consti- 
totion,  sjid  from  usurpations,  abuses,  corruptions,  and  mal-adtnitiistration 
of  the  Goronment  In  the  rery  b^lmung,  as  I  hare  said,  a  fixed 
policy  of  strengthening  the  General  Government^  in  every  department, 


was  inaagnnted  by  the  Federal  party ;  and  this  led  to  tlie  bitter  and 
T^emeoit  struggle,  in  the  very  first  decade  of  the  system,  between  (be 
Bemocrattc-BepttbUcans  and  the  Federalists;  between  the  advocates  of 
power,  and  the  friends  of  liberty ;  those  who  leaned  strongly  toward 
the  General  Government,  and  those  who  were  for  State  rights  and  Stat« 
sovereignty — the  followers  of  Hamilton  and  the  disciples  of  Jefferson-^ 
which  ended,  in  1801,  in  the  overthrolv  of  tlie  Federal  party,  and  the 
inauguration  ol  tiie  Democratic  policy,  which  demanded  a  simple  Gov> 
ernmeTit,  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution,  no  public  debt,  no 
protective  turitf,  no  system  of  intenial  improvements,  no  national  bank, 
hard  iiioDcy  for  the  public  dues,  and  economical  expetulitures ;  and  this 
policy,  after  a  lontr  and  violent  content  for  inotH;  than  f*.irty  years — a 
contest  maiked  witii  various  fortune,  and  occasional  defeat*  and  soroe- 
tiipes  temporary  departure  by  its  own  Mends— at  last  became  the 
estj^blished  policy  of  the  Government,  and  so  continued  until  this  pestilent 
secUonal  question  of  slavery  obliterated  old  party  divinons,  and  obscured 
and  hid  over  and  covered  up  for  a  time — ^if  indeed,  it  has  not  removed 
ntterly — some^  at  least,  of  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  Democratic 
party.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  party,  in 
spite  of  the  final  defeat  of  its  policy,  looking  especially  and  purposely 
to  the  strebgthening  of  the  General  Government,  partly  from  natural 
causes.  MS  T  bave  said,  and  partly  because  the  Democratic  party  haa 
sometimes  been  false  to  its  professed  principles — above  all.  to  its  great 
doctrine  of  State  Rip;hts,  and  its  true  and  wise  policy  of  economy  in 
expenditures,  an<i  decrease  in  executive  patronatje  and  iuliuence — the 
Federal  Government  has  gone  on,  steadily  iiicreu-sing  in  power  and 
strength  and  honor  and  consideration  and  corrupHonf  too,  irom  the  hour 
of  its  inanguration  to  this  day ;  and  when  I'  speak  of  corruption,'*  I 
use  the  word  in  the  sense  in  which  British  statesmen  use  it—men  who 
understand  tiie  word,  and  who  have,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  reduced 
the  thing  itself  to  a  science  and  a  system,  and  have  made  it  an  element 
of  very  great  strength  in  tlie  British  .Government 

Nor,  sir,  is  this  mischief,  if  mischief  indeed  it  be,  confined  wholly  to 
any  one  department  of  the  General  Government?  The  Federal  judiciary 
— ^to  begin  with  it — here  and  in  the  States,  dazzles  the  imagination  and 
invites  the  ambition  of  the  lawyers,  that  not  most  numerous  but  yet 
most  powerful  clfiss  of  citizens,  by  its  superior  honors,  its  great  emolu- 
ments, its  life-tenure,  its  faith  in  precedents,  and  its  settied  forms  and 
ancient  practice,  untouched  by  codes  and  unshaken  by  crude  and  reck- 
less and  hasty  legislation.  Here,  in  this  venerable  forum,  where  States 
at  home  and  States  »nd  empires  from  abroad/  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself,  are  accustomed  to  contend  for  the  judgment  of  the  court» 
Whatever  there  yet  remains  of  ancient  and  bhick-letter  law;. whatever  of 
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veneration  and  r(';:;ard  for  the  names  and  memories,  and  the  vohiiiic??  of 
IdttletOQ,  an.]  C<'kc,  and  Croke,  and  Plowden,  and  the  year  books;  or 
for  silk  gowns,  and  for  all  else,  too,  thai  is  valuable  hi  legal  arcliajology, 
htm  taken  refuge,  and  stands  intrenched.  All  that  there  was  of  form 
and  ceremony  and  dignity  and  decorum,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gov* 
emment,  is  still  to  be  found  here^  and  only  here ;  al!  but  the  bench  and 
bar  of  forty  years  ago — the  Marshalls,  and  the  Storys,  the  Harpers,  the 
PSnckneys,  the  Wirts,  and  the  Websters  of  an  age  ^one  by. 

Still,  the  circle  of  honor  through  the  judiciary  is  a  narrow  one,  and  it^ 
lies  open  to  bat  few ;  and  yet,  in  times  past,  the  judiciary  has  done  much 
to  enlarge  the  powers  and  increase  the  consideration  and  importance  of 
the  central  Government. 

But  it  is  the  Senite  and  the  House  of  Representatives  wliicb  are  the 
great  objects  of  ambition,  and  the  scats  of  power.  A'l  the  Icc^slative 
powers  of  this  orreat  and  rnioliTy  Ropublio,  whos^e  iiarue  and  authority 
and  majesty  aro  known  and  kdt  and  feared,  too,  throughout  tlie  earth, 
are  vested  iik  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States.  War,  revenues,  credit, 
disbarsement,  commerce,  coinas^e,  the  postal  system,  the  punishment  of 
crimes  upon  the  high  seas,  and  a^.anst  the  law  of  nations,  the  admission 
of  new  States,  the  dispo^tion  of  the  public  lands,  armies,  navies,  the 
militia — all  belong  to  it  to  control,  together  with  an  unnumbered,  innu- 
merable^ and  most  indefinable  host  of  implied  or '  derivative  powers : 
whence  funding  systems^  banks,  protective  tariflfs,  internal  improvements, 
distributions,  surveys,  explorations,  railroiuls,  land  grants,  submarine 
tekgrsphs,  postal  steam  navigation  and  post-roads  upon  the  high  seas, 
plunder  scheme*',  «!pecu1ations,  and  pecnlations,  ppnsiAn«!,  claims,  the 
acquisition  and  m^verrjnicnt  of  Territories,  and  a  lono-  train  of  usurpa- 
tions and  abuses^  all  tending — le;j:i(imate  powers  and  illegidniate  assump- 
tions of  power  alike— tu  aggraiidi/e  the  central  Guvcnunent,  and  to 
make  its  possession  and  control  the  highest  object  of  a  corrupt,  wicJicd, 
perverted,  and  peculating  ambition,  in  any  party  or  any  section. 

But  great  and  imposing  as  the  powers,  honors,  and  consideration  of 
Congreaa  are,  the  Executive  department  ts  scarce  inferior  in  any  thing, 
and,  in  some  things,  is  far  superior  to  it  Yocu*  President  stands  in  the 
place  of  a  king.  There  is  a  divinity  that  doth  hedge  him  in ;  it  is  the 
divinity  of  patrokaob.  He  is  the  god  whose  priests  are  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  whose  worshippers  a  host  whom  no  man  can 
number  t  and  the  sacrifices  of  these  priests  and  woi-sbippers  are  literally 
"  a  broljcn  spirit."  Sir,  your  President  is  commander-iTi-chicf  of  your 
armies,  vour  navies,  and  of  the  militia— four  millions  of  men.  He 
carries  on  war,  concludes  peace,  and  makes  treaties  ui  every  sort. 
Through  his  qualified  veto,  ho  is  a  participant  in  the  entire  legislation 
of  the  Government,  it  behooves  the  whole  army  of  speculators, 
18 
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jobbers,  contractors,  and  /slaimants,  to  propitiate  him  as  well  as  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives.  He  calls  the  Congress  together  on  extra- 
ordinary o<^casion8,  and  adjourns  them  in  case  of  disagreement.  He 
i^points  and  receives  ambassadors  and  all  other  diplomatic  agents ; 
appoints  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  other  judicial  tribunals ; 
cabinet  ministen;  collectors  of  customs^  and  postmasters,  and  controls 
the  appointment  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  other  officers,  of  every 
grBde»  from  Secretary  of  State  down  to  the  humblest  tide-waiter.  All 
that  is  implies?  in  the  word  "  patronage,"  and  all  that  h  meant  by  that 
othrr  word,  the  "spoils" — res  detcstahilis  et  caduca — a  word  aud^s 
thin£»;  unknown  to  the  falhers  of  the  Ri'pul)Iic,  all  belone;  to  him  to 
control.  His  power  of  appointment  and  removal  at  discretion  makes 
him  the  master  of  every  man  who  would  look  to  the  E»ecQtive  for 
honor  or  emolument ;  and  its  tremendous  influence  is  reflected  back 
upon  the  Senate  and  this  House,  on  every  Senator  or  Representative 
who  would  reward  his  friends  for  their  support  at  home,  or  secure  new 
friends  for  a  rejection.  The  Constitution  forbids  titles  of  nobility ; 
yet  your  Pretddent  is  the  fountain  of  honor.  Sir,  to  pass  by  the  utter 
and  extraordinary  perversion  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  Constitn* 
tion  in  the  choice  of  electors  for  the  President — a  perversion  the  result 
of  caucuses,  national  conventions,  and  other  party  machinery,  and 
which  has  led  to  those  violent  and  debauching  presidential  struggles, 
every  four  ye:irs,  for  possession  of  the  immense  spoils  of  the  execu- 
tive office— rno  department  has,  in  other  respects  also,  so  nttorly  out- 
stripped the  estimate  of  the  founders  of  the  Government,  except,  in- 
deed, of  the  few  who,  like  Patrick  Henry,  were  derided  as  ghost"«eer» 
and  hypochondriacs. 

When  the  elder  Adams  was  President,  the  great  eaatrroom  of  tbe 
White  House—where  now,  or  lately,  on  gala  days,  are  gathered  the 
ambassadors  and  ministers  of  a  hundred  oonrts,  from  Mexico  to  Japan, 
and  the  assembled  wit  and  fashion  and  beauty  and  distinction  of  the 
thirty-three  States  of  the  TJnion — ^was  then  used  by  the  excellent  and 
patriotic  wife  of  the  President  as  a  drying-room  for — not  the  maids 
of  honor — bat  the  w^herwoman  of  the  palace. 

Sir,  there  is  an  incident  connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  this 
city— still  the  capitol  of  the  Republic,  selected  a^  the  seat  of  0-ovem- 
ment,  by  Washington,  the  Father  of  the  lic[)nhlic,  and  bearing  his 
honored  name — an  incident  which  shows  how  raucli  he  and  the  other 
great  men  who  made  the  Constitution  under-estimated  the  power  and 
importance  of  the  Executive.  This  capitol,  within  which  we  now 
deliberate,  fronts  t&  the  east.  There  aU  your  Presidents  are  inaugu- 
rated ;  and  it  was  the  design  and  the  expectation  of  the  founders  of 
the  city  that  it  should  extend  to  the  eastward. .  There,  sir—there,  in 
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that  direction — was  to  the  fiituro  Rotiie  of  the  American  continent. 
The  Executive  wansiioii  was  ineaitt  to  be  lu  the  rear,  and  to  be  ktpt  in 
tiie  rear  of  the  Ohambei:^  of  the  Legislature.  A  long  vista  throagh 
tile  original  forest  trees — a  sort  of  American  mall — ^was  to  connect 
them  together ;  and  the  IPiresident  was  expected  to  enter  hdow  stairs, 
lad  at  the  hack  door,  into  this  capitol.  Bot  he  was  to  he  kept  for  the 
niost  part  trans  Tibtrem — on  the  other  side  of  the  Hber.  The  low, 
marshy  ground  to  the  westward,  it  was  supposed,  wonld  forever  forbid 
the  building  np  of  a  city  between  the  seats  of  legislative  and  executive 
magistracy ;  and  the  whole — if,  indeed,  ever  lud  out  at  all'— might 
have  become  a  great  national  park.  But  behold  the  strange  perversity 
of  man  !  The  city  lias  all  gone  to  the  westward.  The  rear  of  the 
Capitol  has'now  become  its  front.  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  instead  of  a 
snbiirban  drive,  is  now  a  ^rand  thoroughfare,  the  phief  artery  which 
convevs  the  blood  from  that  which  is  now  the  centre  or  heart  of  the 
system — the  President,  The  Executive  mansion — that  old  castle,  with 
bad  fires,  and  without  bells,  to  the  sore  discomfort  of  Mistress  Abigail 
Adams — is  now,  and* has  been  for  jpcars,  the  great  object  of  attraction; 
and  whereas,  in  the  beginning  of  the  **  tavenis**~for  that  was  the  name 
given  them  sixty  years  ago — ^all  clustered  around  this  capitol,  I  observe 
that  now  the  greatest,  roost  flourishing,  and  best  patronised  hotel** 
has  established  itself  within  bow-shot  of  the  White  House.  Sir,  the 
power  of  executive  gravitation  has  proved  too  strong  for  the  fraraers 
of  the  Government  and  the  founders  of  the  city.  Westward  the  course 
of  architecture  has  taken  its  way;  and  certainly,  sir — certainly— it  is 
iiot  becanse  of  any  especial  attraction  about  that  most  venerable  of 
ancient  marts — q\d  Georireto'vn. 

Bat  to  resume,  air.  Nothing  adds  so  mucli  to  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Executive  as  a  lanjfe  revenue  and  heavy  expenditures ;  and 
if  a  public  debt  be  added,  so  n»uch  the  worse.  Every  dollar  more 
borrowed  or  collccicd,  and  every  dollar  more  spent,  is  just  so  much 
added  to  the  power  and  value  c>f  the  executive  office.  Nothing  in  the 
political  history  of  the  country  has  been  so  marked  as  the  steady,  but 
enormous,  increase  in  the  taxation  and  disbursement  of  the  Federid 
Government.  Fifteen  years  ago — ^to  go  back  no  fbrther— just  previous 
to  the  Mexican  War,  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  were  $29,000,000, 
and  the  expenditures  $27,000,000;  vAnh  four  years  ago— only  ten 
years  later— the  receipts  bad  run  up  to  $69,000,000,  and  the  expend!- 
tares  to  $t 1,000,000 — ^the  latter  being  always,  or  nearly  always,  a 
Hftle  in  advance  of  the  former.  Nature,  it  is  said,  sir,  abhors  a  vatnium  : 
but  rrovernnient — our  frovnrnnient,  at  least — would  seem  to  abhor  a 

>-«i  O  ■ 

plethrtric  treasury.  There  are  alway  s  5ur>rcons,  vobjnteers  too,  at  that, 
if  need  be,  of  a  ?ery  famous  scUooi  of  surgery,  who  are  ready  to  re- 
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soTtf  upon  all  occasions,  to  financial  phlebotomy.  Verily,  sir — ^verily 
these  surgeons  of  the  execative  household  have  great  faith  in  a  low 
fiscal  regimeo. 

The  collection  and  disbursement  of  $80,000,000  a  year,  for  four 
years,  is  a  prize  worth  every  sacrifice.  The  power  of  the  sword,  the 
command  of  armies  and  navies  and  the  militia,  is  itself  a  tremendous 
power;  and,  from  the  signs  around  ua,  from  all  that  cverv where  meets 

the  eyo  or  fa]ls  upon  the  car,  at  cvcrv  step  throughout  this  oapital,  I 
am  artVaid  that  now  at  lengtli,  and  Ix't'urc  tlic  close  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Republic,  it  is  al)Oiit  to  assnrue  a  terrible 
significanev,  and  that  the  reii^u  of  military  despotism  is  luMieeforth  to 
be  dated  from  this  year.  l>ut^  gi^eat  as  this  power  is,  it  is  iioihing — 
nothing  aa  yet  iu  this  country— compared  with  the  power  of  the  purse. 
He  who  commands  .that  unnumbered  host  of  eager  and  hungry  expect* 
ants  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  Treasury,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
other  host  of  seekers  of  office,  is  mightier  fiy  than  the  commander  of 
military  legions.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ethei  idgo)  en> 
tertained  us  the  other  day  with  a  glowing  picture  of  the  exodus  of  the 
present  iiicambents  about  the  executive  offices  and  elsewhere.  Sir,  I 
should  be  pleased,  when  he  next  ad  Jrcss*  s  the  ILnise,  to  have  his  fine 
powers  of  wit  and  eloquence  tested  by  a  di  scription  of  the  flight  of 
tiie  incoming  locusts  about  the  fourth  of  March.  Certainly,  sir — cer- 
tainly— ^thc  departure  of  the  army  of  fat,  sleek,  contented,  well-fod  and 
well-clad  office-holders,  whose  natural  habitat  is  the  Treasury  building, 
or  some  other  of  the  same  sort,  is  a  picture  melancholy  enough  to 
excite  conmiiseration  in  even  the  haniest  and  the  stoniest  lieart.  Bat 
the  ingress  of  that  other  mighty  host  of  office-seekers,  fifry  to  '>nc — 
lean,  lank,  cadaverous,  hungry,  holluw-eycd,  with  bones  bursting 
through  their  garments,  and  long,  skinny  fingers,  eager  to  clutch  the 
spoils ;  and  stung,  too,  with  the  mtus  of  that  practical  sort  of  patriot- 
ism which  loves  the  country  for  its  material  benefits,  would  require 
some  part,  at  least,  of  the  powers  of  those  diabolical  old  painters  of 
the  Spanish  or  Italian  school  The  gentleman  will  pardon  me,  but  I 
«m  anre  that  even,  he  is  not  equal  to  it. 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  central  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  such  its  powers  and  honors  and  emoluments ;  and  every  year  adds 
strength  to  them.  Against  the  centralizing  tendencies  and  influences 
of  such  a  Government,  the  States,  separately,  cannot  contend.  Neither 
ambition  nor  avarice,  the  love  of  honor,  or  the  love  of  gain,  find  any 
thing  to  satisfy  their  large  desires  in  the  Stale  government-'.  Sir,  the 
State  executives  have  no  cabinets,  no  veto  for  the  most  part,  uo  army, 
no  navy,  no  militia,  except  upon  Ih**  peace  establishment,  and  that 
commonly  despised ;  no  foreign  appointments,  and  no  diplomatic  iu- 
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tercoarse;  no  treaties,  no  post-office,  no  land-office,  no  great  re\  cnues 
to  disburse ;  small  salaries,  and  no  patront^e-^in  short,  sir,  nothing  to 
arouse  ambition,  or  to  excite  avarice.   The  Legistatnres  of  the  States 
have  a  most  valaable,  but  not  the  most  dignified,  field  of  labor.  They 
declare  no  war,  levy  no  imposts,  regulate  no  external  commerce,  coin 
DO  money,  establish  no  post-routes,  oceanic  or  overland ;  make  no  land 
grantB,  emit  no  bills  of  credit  of  their  own,  publish  no  GlcbSf  have  no 
franking  pri\ilo.:e,  and  their  Senators  and  Representatives  serve  the 
State  f  -r  a  few  ijundred  dollars  a  year.    The  State  Judicianes,  however 
important  the  litigation  before  them  may  be  to  the  parties,  attract 
commonly  but  small  interest  from  the  public;  fiiul,  of  lale  years,  tj a 
great  "i  splendid  legal  reputation  18  to  be  aocjuiied,  outside  of  a  few 
of  tlie  larger  cities  at  Ica^f,  eiilicr  upon  the  bench  or  at  the  bar  of  the 
State  courts    AVhatever,  sir,  the  dignity  or  power.or  cuiisideiatiun  of 
the  United  States  may  be,  that  of  each  State  is  but  the  one  thirty- 
fourth  part  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  for  some  years  past,  the  control  of  the 
State  governments  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  sought  after  cbiefiy  as 
an  instrn  mentality  for  securing  control  of  legislativB,  executive,  or 
judicial  position  in  the  Federal  Government    And  aU  this  n^ischief— 
for  mischief  certainly  I  must  regard  it — ^has  been  steadily  aggravated 
by  tht;  policy  pun^ued  in  ni^ly  all  the  States,  of  diminishing, ^in  every 
way,  in  their  constitutionts  and  by  their  laws,  the  dignity,  power»  and 
consideration  of  the  several  departments  of  their  State  governments. 
Short  t<'nnres,  low  palarics,  hieniiial  sessions,  crude,  liasty,  and  contin- 
ually cliaii^iDg  legislation,  new  consiitulions  every  ten  ycais,  and  what- 
ever eke  may  be  classed  ntider  the  h^  ad  of  ictorm,  falsely  so  called, 
have  bec-n  the  bane  of  State  sovereignty  ami  importance.    Indeed,  fur 
years  pa^t^  State  constitutions,  laws,  and  iiistitiitious  of  every  sort, 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  but  so  many  subjects  for  rude  and  wan- 
ton expetiraents  at  the  hands  of  reckless  ideologists  or  demagogues. 
But,  besides  all  this,  the  infinite  subdivision  of  political  power  in  the 
States,  from  the  chief  departments  of  State  down  tlirough  counties, 
townships,  school-districts,  cities,  towns,  and  villi^^  all  of  which  cer^ 
tainly  is  very  necessary  and  proper  i^  a  democratic  Government,  tends 
very  mnch  of  itself  to  decrease  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
States.    In  short,  sir,  in  nearly  all  the  States,  and  especially  in  the  new 
States,  the  great  purpose  of  tbe  politicians  would  seem  to  have  been, 
to  ascertain  just  bow  fee*)le  and  simple  and  insignificant  their  govern- 
ments could  be  made — just  how  near  to  a  pure  and 'perfect  democracy 
our  representative  form  of  republicanism  can  be  carried.    All  this,  sir, 
would  have  been  well,  and  consistent  enough,  no  doubt,  if  the  States 
were  totally  disconnected,  or  if  the  Federal  Government  u^uld  have 
been  kept  down  ey^ualiy  low,  simple,  aud  democratic.    Certaiuly,  liiis 
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is  tlie  tme  idea  of  a  strictlj  democratio  form  and  adminifttraUon  of 
goTernment;  and  the  neaier  it  is  approached,  tbe  parer  and  better  the 
•system — ^in  theory,  at  least  Bat  tbe 'experiment  having  been  fairly 
tried,  and  the  fact  settled,  that  in  a  country  so  laige,  wealthy,  populous, 
and  enterprising  as  ours  is,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  down,  or  to  keep 
down,  the  central  Grovemment  to  one  of  economy  and  sirnplicity,  it  is 
the  true  wisdom  and  policy  of  tbe  States  to  see  to  it  that  their  own 
separate  governments  are  not  rendered  any  more  insignificant,  at  least, 
than  tliey  are  already. 

Such,  sir,  I  repeat,  then,  is  the  central  Government  of  the  TTnited 
States,  and  such  its  great  and  tremendous  powers  and  honors  and 
emoluments.  With  such  powers,  such  honors,  such  patronage,  and 
such  rovenuGR,  is  it  any  wonder,  T  ask,  that  every  thincf,  yes,  even 
virtue,  iruLh,  jusiice,  patriotism,  and  the  Constitution  itself,  should  be 
sacrificed  to  obtain  possession  of  it  t  There  is  no  such  glittering  prize 
to  be  contended  for  every  four  or  two  years  anywhere,  throughout  the 
whole  earth ;  and  aoooidtngly,  from  the  beginning,  and  every  year 
more  and  more,  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  highest  and  lowest^  tbe 
purest,  and  the  most  corrupt  ambition  known  among  men.  Parties 
and  combinations  have  existed  from  the  first,  and  have  been  changed, 
and  reorganized,  and  built  np,  and  cast  down,  from  the  eariiest  period 
of  our  history  to  this  day,  all  for  the  purpose  of  controMng  the  powers 
and  honors  and  the  moneys  of  the  central  Gh>vemTnent.  For  a  good 
many  years  parties  were  oi^anized  npon  <^uestions  of  finance  or  of  po 
litical  economy.  Upon  the  subjects  of  a  permanent  public  debt,  a 
national  bruilc,  the  public  deposits,  a  protective  taritf,  internal  improve- 
ments, the  dispi  sition  of  the  public  lands,  and  other  questions  of  a 
similar  character,  all  of  chem  looking  to  the  special  interest*?  of  the 
moneyed  classes,  parties  were,  for  a  long  while,  divided.  The  different 
kinds  of  capitalists  sometimes  also  disagreed  among  themselves — ^the 
mannfiM^tnrer  with  the  commercial  men  of  the  country ;  and,  in  thia 
manner,  party  issues  were  occasionally  made  up.  But  tbe  great  dividing 
line,  at  last,  was  always  between  capital  and  labor — between  the  few 
who  had  money,  and  who  wanted  to  use  the  Government  to  increase 
and  '*  protect**  it,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  tbe  many  who  had  little,  but  . 
wanted  to  keep  it,  and  who  only  asked  Government  to  let  them  atone. 
Money,  money,  sir,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  politicid  contests  of  the 
times;  and  nothing  so  curiously  demonstrates  the  immense  power  of 
money,  as  the  fact,  that  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  cniaihncnt  of 
estf\*cs,  no  law  of  primogeniture,  no  means  of  keeping  up  vast  ;ir'  iinii- 
iali  MS  of  wealth  in  particular  families,^  no  exclusive  privileges,  and 
where  universal  suffrage  pre^ils,  these  contests  should  have  continued, 
with  various  fortune,  for  fall  half  a  century.    But,  at  the  last,  the 
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opponents  Bemocracj',  known  at  different  periods  of  the  straggle 
by  manj  different  names,  bnt  around  whom  the  moneyed  interests 
always  rallied,  were  overborne,  and  utterly  dispersed,  ^e  Whig 
party,  their  last  rd^ge,  the  last  and  ablest  of  the  economic  parties 
died  oat;  and  the  politicians  who  -  were  not  of  the  Democratic  party, 
with  a  gnod  many  more,  also,  who  had  been  of  it,  but  who  had  de* 
serted  it,  or  whom  it  bad  deserted,  were  obliged  to  resort  to  some 
other  and  new  element  for  an  organization  which  might  be  made  strong 
enough  to  conquer  and  to  destroy  the  Democrucv,  and  thus  obtain 
control  of  the  Federal  GovernmeuL  And  most  unfortunately  for  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  for  the  perpetuity,  I  fear,  of  the  Union 
itself,  they  found  the  nucleus  of  such  an  ot^anization  ready  formed  to 
their  hands — an  organization  odious,  indeed,  in  name,  but  founded  upon 
two  of  the  most  powerful  passions  of  the  human  heart :  sscnoirAuaif, 
which  is  only  a  narrow  and  localised  patriotism,  and  AKTi<flLAVBBT,  or 
bve  of  freedom,  which  commonly  is  powerful  just  in  proportion  as  it 
is  very  near  coming  home  to  one*s  own  self^  or  very  far  off,  so  that 
either  interest,  or  the  imagination  can  have  full  power  to  act 

And  here  let  me  remark,  that  it  Lad  so  happened  that  alm6st,  if  not 
quite,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  the  South,  or  8lave> 
holding  section  of  the  Union — partly  because  the  people  of  the  South 
are  chiefly  an  ac^ricnltnral  and  producing,  a  non-commercin!  and  non- 
manufacturing  people,  and  partly  because  there  is  no  conflict,  or  Tittle 
conflict  among  them  between  labor  and  capital,  inasmucli  as  to  a  con- 
-riderable  extent,  capital  owns  a  large  cUiss  of  their  laborers  not  of  the 
white  race;  and  it  may  be  also, because,  as  Mr.  Burke  said,  many  years 
ago,  the  holders  of  slaves  are  "  by  £iir  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of 
their  freedom,^  and  because  Ihe  aristocracy  of  birth  and  family,  and  of 
talent,  is  more  highly  esteemed  among  them  than  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth — ^but  no  matter  from  what  cause,  the  iact  was  that  the  South, 
for  fifty  years,  was  nearly  always  on  the  ude  of  the  Democratic  party. 
It  iras  the  natural  ally  of  the  Democracy  of  the  North,  and  especially 
of  the  West.  Geographical  position  and  identify  of  interests  bound 
US  together ;  and  till  this  sectional  question  of  slavery  arose,  the 
South  and  the  new  States  of  the  West  were  always  together;  and 
the  latter  in  the  beginning,  at  least,  always  Democratic.  Sir,  there  was 
Dot  a  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  in  half  a  century,  which  was 
not  won  by  the  aid  of  the  statesmen  and  the  people  of  the  South.  T 
would  not  be  understood,  however,  as  intimating  that  the  South  was 
ever  slow  to  appropriate  her  full  share  of  the  spoils^ — the  opima  spolia 
of  victory,  or  especially  that  the  politicians  of  that^rcat  and  noble  old 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia — God  bless  her — were  ever  remarlcable  for 
the  grace  of  self-denial  in  this  regard — not  at  all.   But  it  was  natural, 
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sir,  that  they  who  had  been  so  many  times,  and  for  so  many  yearSi 
baffled  and  defeated  by  the  aid  of  the  South,  ahouid  entertain  no  very 

kindly  feelini^s  towards  her.  And  bfre  I  must  not  omit  lo  say,  that 
all  this  time  there  was  a  powerful  minority  in  the  whole. South,  some- 
times a  majority  in  the  whole  South,,  and  always  in  some  of  the  States 
of  the  South,  who  belonged  to  the  several  parties  which,  at  dificront 
times,  coDteoded  with  the  Democracy  for  the  posi5ession  and  control 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Purlius,  lu  those  days,  were  not  section- 
al, but  extended  into  every  State,  and  every  part  of  the  Union.  And, 
indeed,  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  the  pos^bility,  or,  at  least*  the 
probability,  of  sectional  combinations,  seems,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
have  been  almost  wholly  overloohed.  Washington,  it  is  trne,  in  hia 
Farewell  Address,  warned  us  i^^ainst  them,  bat  it  was  rather  as  a 
distant  vision  than  as  a  near  reality ;  and  a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Jeflfer* 
son  speaks  of  a  jiossibilitj  of  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
seeediog  from  the  East;  for  even  then  a  division  'of  the  Union,  North 
and  South,  or  by  slave  lines  in  the  Union,  or  out  of  it,  seems  scarcely 
to  have  been  contemplated.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  upon  this 
subject,  dated  in  1803,  is  a  curious  one;  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  gentlemen  upon  both  sides  of  the  House. 

So  long,  sir,  as  the  South  maintained  its  eqnalitv  in  the  Senate,  and 
something  like  equality  in  populsition,  sLrcugtii,  and  material  resources 
in  tdie  country,  there  was  little  to  invite  aggression,  while  there  were 
the  means,  also,  to  repel  it.  But,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  South 
lost  its  equality  in  the  other  wing  of  the  capitol,  and  every  year 
the  disparity  between  the  two  sections  became  greater  and  greater. 
Meantime,  too,  the  anti-slavery  sentiment,  which  had  lain  dormant  at 
the  North  for  many  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment^ began,  just  about  the  time  of  the  emancipation  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  to  develop  itself  in  great  strength,  and  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  It  had  appeared,  indeed,  with  much  violence  at  the  period 
of  the  admission  of  Missouri,  and  even  then  shook  the  Union  to  its 
foundation.  And  yet,  how  little  a  sectional  controversy,  ba5ed  upon 
such  a  question,  had  been  foreseen  by  the  founders  of  the  Govern- 
ment, may  be  learned  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  to  Mr.  Holmes,  in 
1820,  where  he  speaks  of  it  falling  upon  his  ear  like  "a  fii^beU  in  the 
night.'*   Said  he: 

«•  con=?iflf'rf'd  it,  at  oncf,  as  the  death-knell  of  the  Union.  It  is  hushed,  indeed, 
fior  tbe  moment  i  but  this  i»  a  reprieve  only,  not  a  final  sentence.  A  geograpliicail 
line,  coiiteiding  trith  a  tnorM  prindpU,  mona  tmd  pottiieal,"^ 

Sir,  it  is  this  very  coincidence  of  geographical  line  with  the  marked 
principle,  moral  and  political,  of  slavery,  which  I  propose  to  reach  and 
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to  6l>)itenite  in  the  only  way  possible;  by  ninoing  other  lines  coind* 
Aing  Yrith  other  and  leas  dangerous  principles,  none  of  them  moniI» 
aiid»  ftbove  all,  with  other  and  conflicting  interests^ 

"A  geographical  line,  coioddhig  witb  a  marked  principle,  moral  and  po- 
litical, <mo6  conoeiTed  and  held  up  to  the  angry  paaaions  of  nien>  will  nover  ba 
oUUemtod,  and  every  new  initation  will  mark  it  d€t>per  and  deeper."  ... 

.  .  .  "  T  rcfrret  that  I  am  now  to  die  in  ihv.  hoWtf  that  the  useless  eacriflce  of 
tbemeelvee,  by  the  generations  of  1776,  to  acquire  belf-goverament  and  happiness  to 
tlieir  country,  Is  to  be  tlirown  awaj  by  tbe  nnwlse  and  unworthy  pasaton^  of  their 
sons;  and  that  my  only  consolation  is  to  be  ttykt  I  sluU  not  live  to  weep  over  It** 

Fortnnate  man !  He  did  not  live  to  weep  over  it.  To^ay  he  sleeps 
quietly  beneath  the  soil  of  bis  own  Monticello,imconacioas  that  the  mighty 
&brio  of  government  which  he  helped  to  rear — a  government  whose 
foundations  were  laid  by  the  hands  of  so  many  patriots  and  sages,  and 
cemented  by  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs  and  heroes — hastens  now, 
day  by  day,  to  its  fall.  What  recks  he,  or  that  other  great  man,  his 
compeer,  fortunate  in  life  and  opportune  alike  in  death,  whose  dust 
they  keep  at  Quincy,  of  those  dreadful  notes  of  preparation  in  every 
St^  for  civil  strife  and  fraternal  carnage ;  or  of  that  martial  .array 
which  already  has  chanfred  this  once  peaceful  capital  into  a  beleaguered 
city  ?  Fortunate  ineti !  They  died  while  the  Constitution  yet  survived, 
•while  the  Union  survived,  while  the  spirit  of  fraternal  affrction  still 
lived,  and  the  love  of  true  American  liberty  lingered  yet  in  the  hearts 
of  their  descendants! 

Sir,  the  antagonisia  of  parties  founded  on  money  or  questions  of 
political  economy  having  died  out,  and  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  North  and  the  South  being  now  lost,  and  the' strength  and  dignity, 
and  the  revenues  and  disbursements — ^the  patronage  and  spoils— of  the 
Federal  Government  having  grown  to  au  enormous  size,  was  any  thing 
more  natural  than  the  organization,  upon  any  basis  pscuOar  to  the 
iironffsr  seetwn  of  a  sectional  pa^ty,  to  secure  so  splendid  and  tempt- 
ing a  prize)  Or  was  any  thincr  more  inevitable  than  that  the  "  marked 
principle,  moral  and  political/'  of  slavery,  coinciding  with  the  very 
geographical  line  which  divided  the  tteo  sections^  and  appealing  so 
strongly  to  Northern  sentiment5?  and  prejndices,  and  against  which  it 
was  impossible  for  any  man  or  any  party  long  to  contend,  should  be 
revived  !  Unhappily,  too,  just  about  this  time,  the  acquisition  of  a 
very  large  territory  from  Mexico,  not  foreseen  or  provided  for  bv  the 
Misbouri  Compromise,  opened  wide  the  door  for  this  very  (jueptnni  of 
slavery.^  in  a  form  every  way  the  moit  hivorajle  lu  the  agiLaior^.'  The 
W,ilflioL  I'roviso,  or  Cougrossional  prohibition' — now,  indeed,  exploded, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  received  in  some  form  or  other,  the  indofie* 
mtoi  of  every  fiee  State  then  in  the  Union— it  was  proposed  to  estab* 
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Hsh  over  the  whole  territory  thus  acquired,  m  well  south  of  36^  80'  as 
north  of  that  latitude.  The  propositioDf  upon  the  other  haqd,  to 
extend  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific,  was  rejected  hj 
the  votes  of  almost  the  entire  Whig  party,  and  of  a  iaige  majority,  I 
believe,  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  firee  States.  That,  sir,  was  the 
htal  mistake  of  the  "North ;  and  in  tribuktion  and  anguish  will  she 
and  the  other  sections  of  the  Union,  and  our  posterity,  too,  for  ages,  it 
nay  be,  weep  tears  of  bloody  repentance  and  regret  over  it. 

This  controversy,  however,  sir,  after  having  again  shaken  the  Union 
to  its  cen*r at  last,  though  with  great  difficulty,  adjusted  tlirongh 
the  comproinisi:  measures  of  1850,  by  thfe  last  of  the  threat  statP'^nien 
of  the  second  period  of  the  Republic.  But  four  years  afterwards, 
upon  the  bill  to  organize  the  territories  of  Kanfsas  and  Nebrask;*,  upon 
the  principles  of  the  legislation  of  1850,  the  imprisoned  winds — jEurus, 
Nobuqat^  ereberque  proeelliM  were  all  again  let  loose  with 

more  than  the  rage  of  a  tropical  hurricane.  The  fiissonri  restriction, 
which  for  yearsHiad  been  denounced  as  a  wicked  and  atrocious  con* 
cession  to  slavery,  and  which,  some  thirty  years  before,  had  consigned 
almost  every  free  State  Senator  or  Representative  who  supported  it,  to 
political  oblivion,  became  now  a  most  sacred  compact,  which  it  was 
sacrilege  to  touch.  A  distinguished  Senator,  late  tlie  Governor  of 
Ohio,  v/ho  had  entitled  his  great  speech  against  the  adjustment  meas- 
ures of  1850,  Union  and  Freedom  without  Comprwrnse^^  now  put 
forth  his  elaborate  defence,  four  years  later,  of  the  Missouri  restriction, 
with  the  rubric  or  text,  in  ambitious  chtir^^ciai^  Maintain  Plighted 
J^aith."  But,  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise  at  the  time,  as  the 
repeal  of  that  restriction  may  have  seemed,  subsequent  acts  and  events 
have  made  it  both  a  delusion  an<l  a  suare.  Yes,  sir,  I  confess  it.  T, 
who,  us  a  private  citizen,  was  one  of  its  earliest  defenders,  make  open 
eonfession  of  it  here  to-day.  It  was  this  which  gave  anew  and  terrible 
vitality  to  the  languishing  element  of 'abolitionism,  and  which  pnscipi- 
tated,  at  least,  a  crisis  which,  I  fear,  was,  nevertheless,  sooner  or  later, 
inevitable.  It  is  the  crisis  of  which  the  P^sideot  elect  spoke  three 
years  ago.  It  is,  indeed,  reached.  Would  to  God  it  were  passed^ 
also,  in  peace. 

But,  sir,  whether  the  leaders  of  the  movement  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  restriction  were  consistent  or  inconsistent,  honest  or  disp 
honest,  the  jjreat  mass  of  the  people  of  the  free  Slates  were  roused,  for 

a  time,  to  the  hiiihest  indifl^nation  by  it;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Whig 
party  was  just  then  falling  to  pieces,  wicked,  or  reckless,  or  short- 
sighted men  ejigerly  seized  upon  this  unsettled  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  to  reorganize  the  Free  Soil  partv  of  184  8,  under  a  nuw  and 
captivating  name,  but  very  nearly  upon  the  priucipleb  of  the  Bui^o 
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plitibnii  of  that  year,  thus  abandoning  the  extreme  abolition  senti* 
metta  of  the  Libertj  party,  and  bringing  up  the  great  roajoritj  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  not  a  few  of  the  Democratic  party,  also,  to  the  IVee 
Soil  and  non-slavery  extension  principle;  and  by  ihw  compromise, 
fbiming  and  consolidating  that  powerful  party,  which,  for  the  fint 
time  in  our  history,  by  a  mere  sectional  plurality — ^in  a  mirority,  in 
faet,  by  a  milli  >n  of  votes— has  obtained  posse.^ion  of  the  power  and 
patronage  of  the  central  government  Sir,  if  all  this  had  happened 
solely  by  accident,  and  were  likely  never  to  be  repeated,  porteutoua  as 
it  might  be  of  present  evil,  it  would  have  caused,  and  oii^ht  to  have 
caused,  none  of  the  disasters  which  have  already  followed.  J>iit  the 
DREAD  SECRET  oncc  discIoscd,  that  the  iniiiierv^e  powers  and  revenues 
and  honors  and  spoils  of  this  great  and  mighty  republic  may  be  easily 
won,  by  a  mere  sectional  majority,  upon  a  popular  sectional  issue,  will 
never  die  ;  and  new  aggre&sioui*  and  new  issues  raujst  continually  spring 
firom  it.  This  is  the  philosophy  and  the  justification  of  the  alarm  and 
consternation  which  have  shaken  the  South  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Onlt  It  is  the  philosophy,  and  the  justification,  too,  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams),  and  of  all 
the  other  propontiona  for  new  adjustments  and  new  guarantees.  Sir, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Sedgwic^)  was  right  when  he 
said  that  there  never  was  any  great  event  which  did  not  spring  from 
aome  adequate  cause.  The  South  is  afraid  of  your  sectional  majority, 
iH^anined  and  consolidated  upon  the  abstract  principle  of  hostility  to 
slavery  generally,  and  the  practical  application  of  that  principle  to  the 
exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  the  Territories,  and  its  restriction,  by  the 
power  of  that  sectional  majority,  to  where  it  ii(;w  exists.  And  if  this 
be  not  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Kepublican  party,  1  sliall  be 
greatly  obliged  to  some  gentleman  of  that  party  to  tell  what  its 
fundamental  doctrine  is. 

But  unjust  and  oppressive  as  the  South  feel  their  exeluMon  from  the 
common  territories  of  the  State  to  be,  they  know  well,  also,  that  the 
propelling  power  of  a  great  moral  and  religious  principle,  as  it  is  re- 
garded in  the  North,  added  to  the  still  more  enduring,  persistent,  and 
prudent  pasuon  of  ambition,  of  thirst  for  power  and  place,  for  the  bon- 
ors  and  emoluments  of  such  a  government  as  ours,  with  its  half  a  mil' 
lion  of  dependents  and  expectants,  and  its  eighty  millions  of  revenues 
abd  disbursements,  all,  all  to  be  secured  by  the  Aladdin's  lamp  of  a  sec- 
tional majoTity,  cannot  be  arrested  or  extin^ni^hcd  by  any  thing  short 
of  the  suppression  of  the  power  which  makes  it  potent  for  mischief. 
And  notliii.g  less  than  this,  be  assured,  will  satisfy  any  considerable 
number  of  even  the  more  moderate  of  the  people  of  the  border  slave 
Bkates,  and  certainly  without  it  there  is  not  the  slightest  hope  of  the 
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return  of  the  States  upon  the  Gulf,  and  Uius  of  a  restoration  of  the 
Umon  as  it  existed  but  three  months  ago.  The  statesmen  and  the 
people  of  all  these  States  well  know,  aW,  that,  by  the  civil  law  of 
every  coantry,  among  individuals,  and  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  be- 
tween sovereign  and  foreign  States  the  power  to  aggress,  along  witb 
the  threat  and  the  preparation  to  a^^grcss,  is  a  good  canse  why  an  indl- 
vidua!  or  aJState  should  be  required  to  give  some  adequate  assurance 
tiiat  the  power  shall  not  be  used  to  execute  the  threat ;  or,  otherwise, 
that  the  power  shall  itself  be  taken  away.  Apply  now,  sir,  these 
principles  to  the  case  in  hand.  The  North  lias  the  power ;  that  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party,  and  already  they  have  resolved 
to  use  it  for  the  exclusion  of  the  South  from  all  the  Territories-.  There 
l^all  be  no  more  extension  of  slavery.  More  than  this :  the  leaders  of 
the  party — many  of  them  leaders  and  founders  of  the  old  Liberty 
Guard,  the  original  Abolition  party  ot"  the  North — the  very  men  who 
brought  the  masses  of  the  Whig  party,  and  many  of  the  Democratic 
party,  from  utter  indifference  and  non-intervention  years  ago  upon  the 
question  of  slavery,  np  to  the  point  of  no  more  slavety  extension,  and 
persuaded  them,  in  spite  of  the  warning  voice  of  Washington,  in  the 
very  &ce  of  the  appalling  danger  of  disunion,  to  unite,  for  this''  purpose, 
in  a  powerful  sectional  party,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
govemmcnt^these  iM»lf-«ame  leaders  proclaim  now,  not,  indeed,  as  prea> 
ent  dioctrines  or  purposes  of  the  Republican  party,  but  as  solemn  ab* 
stract  truths,  as  fixed,  existing  facts,  that  there  is  a  "  higher  law"  than 
the  Constitution,  and  an  "irrepressible  conflict"  of  principle  and  inter- 
est, between  the  dominant  and  the  minority  sections  of  the  Union,  and 
that  one  or  the  other  must  conquer  in  the  conflict.  Sir,  in  this  contest 
with  l)allot8,  who  is  it  tliat  must  conquer^ — the  section  of  the  minority, 
or  the  section  of  the  majority  ? 

And  now,  sir,  when  sentiments  like  these  are  held,  and  proclaimed,— 
delibenitely,  solemnly,  repeatedly  proclaimed — by  men,  one  of  whom  is 
now  the  President  elect,  and  the  other  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  in> 
coming  Administration,  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  States  of  the  Sonth 
shonid  be  filled  with  excitement  and  alarm,  or  that  they  should  demand, 
as  almost  with  one  voice  they  have  demanded,  adequate  and  complete 
guarantees  for  tlieir  rights,  and  security  against  aggression  t  Right  or 
wrong,  justifiably  or  without  canse,  they  have  done  it ;  and  T  lament  to 
say,  that  some  of  these  States  have  even  gonc'so  far  as  to  tlirow  off 
whollv  the  anthority  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  witbdi-aw  thein- 
selves  from  the  Union.  Sir.  T  will  not  discuss  the  right  of  secession. 
It  is  of  no  possible  avail  now,  either  to  maintain  or  to  condemn  it ;  yet  it 
is  vain  to  tell  me  that  States  cannot  secede.  Seven  States  have  seceded,;' 
they  now  refuse  any  longer  to  recognize  the  authority  of  this  govern- 
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meat,  and  dready  have  entered  into  a  new  confederacy,  and  set  ap  a 
proriBioDal  gorernment  of  their  owd.  In  three  months  their  ag^its 
imd  commissioners  will .  retard  from  £arope  vitk  the  recojniitton  of 
Gteat  Britain  and  France^  and  of  the  other  great  powers  of  the  conti.« 
Bent  Other  States  at  home  are  preparing  to  unite  with  this  new  con- 
federacy,  if  yon  do  not  grant  to  them  theii  jqst  and  equitable  demands. 
The  question  is  no  longer  one  of  the  mere  preservation  of  the  Union. 
That  was  the  qncstion  when  wc  met  in  this  Chamber  some  two  months 
ago.  Unhappilv,  that  day  lias  passed  by  ;  and  while  vonr  "  perilous 
Committee  of  Thirty -three"  debated  and  deliberated  to  gain  tinu; — yes, 
to  gain  time — for  that  was  the  insane  and  most  iinstatesmanlike  cry  in 
the  beo;inning  of  the  session,  star  after  star  shot  madly  from  out 
political  finnaiiiont.  The  question  to-day  18:  How  shall  we  now  keep 
the  States  we  have,  and  restore  those  which  are  lost  ?  Ay,  sir,  re^iorej 
till  every  wanderer  shall  have  returned,  and  not  one  be  missing  from 
the  "starry  flock." 

If,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  justly  and  troly  stated  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  those  most  disastrous  results,  i^  indeed,  the  control  of  the 
immense  powers,  honors,  and  revenues — ^the  ^oiis — of  the  Federal 
Government,  in  a  word,  if  the  possession  of  power,  and  thc'temptation 
to  abuse  it,  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  present  dismemberment  of  the 
United  States,  ought  not  every  remedy  proposed  to  reach  at  once 
the  very  seat  of  tlie  di-^case  ?  And  why,  sir,  may  not  the  malady  be 
healed?  Why  cannot  this  controversy  be  adjusted  ?  -  H.'is,  indeed,  the 
union  of  these  States  received  the  immedicable  wound?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  Never  was  there  a  political  crisis  for  which  wise,  courageous, 
and  disinterested  statesmen  couKl  more  speedily  devise  a  -remedy. 
British  statestnen  would  have  adjusted  it  in  a  few  weeks.  ^Twice  cer- 
tainly, if  not  three  tiroes,  in  this  century,  they  have  healed  troubles 
threatening  a  dissolution  of  the  monarchy  and  civil  war,  and  each  time 
healed  them  by  yielding  promptly  to  the  necessities  which  pressed 
upon  them,  giving  up  principles  and  measures  to  which  they  had  every 
way  for  years  been  committed.  They  have  learned  wisdom  from  the 
obstinf^y  of  the  king,  who  lost  to  Great  Britain  her  thirteen  colonies ; 
and  have  been  taught,  by  that  memorable  lesson,  to  concede  and  to 
compromise  in  time,  and  to  do  it  radically  ;  and  history  has  pronounced 
it  statesmanship,  not  weakness.  In  each  case,  too,  they  yielded  np, 
not  doctrines  and  a  poUcy  which  thev  were  seeking  for  the  first  time 
to  establish,  but  tlic  ancient  and  settled  principles,  usages,  and  institU" 
lions  of  the  realm  ;  and  they  yielded  np  these  to  save  otlicrs  yet  more 
es^ntial,  and  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  They  did  save 
itj  and  did  mam  Lam  it ;  and,  to-day.  Great  Britain  is  stronger  and  more 
ptoeperons,  and  more  secure  than  any  government  on  the  globe. 
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no  man  had,  for  a  longer  time,  or  with  a  more  inexorable  finii« 
neae^  opposed  Catholie  emancipation  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
yet^  when  the  iseue  came,  at  last^  between  emancipation  or  civil  war, 
the  hero  of  a  hundred  battle^elde,  the  conqueror  at  Waterloo,  one 
of  the  greatest  militaij  commanderB .  of  modem  times,  yes,  the 
iBOir  DuKX,  lost  not  a  moment,  hot  yielded  to  the  storm,  and  him- 
self led  the  party  which  carried  the  great  messnre  of  peace  and  com- 
promise, through  the  very  citadel  of  conservatism — ^the  House  of  Lords. 
Sir,  he  sought  no  middle  ground,  no  Lalf-way  measure,  confessing 
wpftlv'n^^ss,  promisinj!^  something;,  doing  notbiog.  And  in  that  memo- 
rable debate  he  sproke  words  of  wisdom,  moderation,  and  trao  coup* 
age,  which  I  commend  to  gentlemen  in  this  Iloase — to  our  Wellinsrton 
outside  of  it,  and  to  all  others,  anywhere,  whose  parched  jawa  sceoa 
raveuuu^  £ur  bluud.    IIo  Baid  ; 

**It  has  been  my  forluuo  to  havo  seen  much  of  war — more  than  most  men.  T 
ha^e  been  constantly  engaged  in  tlio  active  duties  of  the  nr'Htirv  prn*"f^?iAn  from 
boyhood  until  I  have  grown  gray.  My  hfe  has  been  passed  in  lamiitarity  with 
soenes  of  death  and  hanun  suffbring.  Circamg&oees  have  placed  me  in  oouiitries 
where  the  wsr  was  iatenial-^between  opposite  parties  in  the  same  nation ;  and, 
lather  than  a  oonntry  I  loved  should  be  visited  with  the  calamities  whicli  1  have 
seen,  mUt  the  unuUsrabh  horrors  of  civil  war^  I  would  rwn  my  risk — /  woukl  make 
any  taar^ki^I  taovM  frcdy  latf  down  my  Ufs.  There  is  nothing  which  destroys 
proper^  and  prpaperltyf  and  demoraUzes  diaracter,  to  the  extent  which  dvil  war 
does.  By  it  the  hand  of  man  is  raised  against  his  neighbor,  against  his  brother, 
and  against  his  father ;  the  servant  betrays  his  master,  and  the  ma<;ter  mins  his 
servant.  Tet  this  is  the  resource  to  which  ve  must  have  looked — these  are  the  m&ins 
iriUefc  we  imut-hawe  applied^  in  wder  to  have  put  an  end  to  &ie  ftafs  of  (hings^  if  we 
had  not  embraeed^eptieik  <^  bringiag  fmoard  (he  meaewefbr  vAieih  I  hold  myss^ 
reepoiuiNe," 

Two  years  later,  sir,  in  a  yet  more  dangerous  crisis  upon  the  Reform 
BUI,  which  the  Commons  had  rejected,  and  when  civil  commotion  and 
discord,  if  not  revolution,  were  again  threatened,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  secure  the 
consent  of  a  kins;  adverse  to  the  dissolution,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  age-^by,  perhaps, 
thp  boldest  and  most  hazardous  experiment  ever  tried  upon  rovaltv — 
surprised  the  king  into  consent,  assurinri^  him,  that  the  furlhor  existence 
of  the  Parliament  was  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
Mngdom^  and  havinj^,  without  the  royal  command,  summoned  tho 
great  ofidccrs  of  State,  prepared  the  crown,  the  robes,  the  king's  speech, 
and  whatever  else  was  needed,  and,  at  the  risk  of  the  penalties  of  high 
treason,  ordered,  also,  the  attendance  of  the  troops  reqalrcd  by  the 
nsages  of  the  ceremony,  he  harried  the  king  to  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  Commons,  the  Parlia- 
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ment  whs  dissolved,  while  each  H"U>e  was  still  in  high  debate,  and 
•wiilioui  otiier  notice  in  ad\aiico  than  the  sound  of  the  cannon  whicli 
announced  his  majesty's  approach.  Yet  all  this  was  done  in  the 
midst  of  threatened  insnrrectlon  and  rehellion ;  when  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lingtoD,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  other  noblemen  were  assaulted 
.  in  the  streets,  and  their  houses  broken  into  and  mobbed ;  when  Lon- 
don itself  was  threatened  with  capture,  and  the  dying  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  hooted  and  reviled  by  rufSans  at  the  polls.  It  was  done 
wliilc  the  liingdora  was  one  vast  mob;  whilQ  the  cry  rang  through  all 
England,  Ireland,  aftd  Scotland,  that  the  Bill  must  be  carried  through 
Parliament  or  over  Parliament — if  possible,  by  peaceable  mpatis— if 
not  possible,  then  by  force  ;  and  when  the  l^rime  Minister  declared,  in 
the  }fou«ie  of  Commons,  that,  by  reason  of  its  defeat,  "much  blood 
would  be  shed  in  the  strnjgie  bet\\ecn  tlio  contending  parties,  and 
that  be  was  pcrf  ctly  couvinced  that  the  British  Constitution  wou!d 
perish  in  the  conllict/'  And,  sir,  when  all  else  failed,  the  king  himself 
at  last  gave  permission,  in  writing,  to  Earl  Grey  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, to  create  as  many  new  peers  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  a 
majority  for  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Such,  sir,  is  British  statesmanship.  Tbej  remember,  bat  we  have 
forgotten,  the  lessons  which  our  &thers  taught  them.  Sir,  it  will  be 
the  opprobrium  of  American  statesmanship  forever,  that  this  contro- 
versy of  ours  sliall  be  permitted  to  end  in  final  and  perpetual  dismem- 
berment of  the  Union. 

I  propose,  now,  sir,  to  consider  briefly,  the  several  propositions 
before  tlte  House  looking  to  the  adjustment  of  our  difficulties  by 
Constitutionnl  nmendment,  in  (^(Uitiection,  also,  with  those  which  I 
have  myself  had  the  honor  to  submit. 

Philo>"phically  or  iogicallv  con«^id(Mod,  thc|"e  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  work  before  us  may  be  etVei  ti  d:  the  lirst,  by  removing  the  tempta- 
tion to  aggress;  the  second,  by  taking  the  power  away.  Now,  sir,  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  any  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution can  diminish  the  powers,  dignity,  or  patronage  of  the  Federal 
Government,  consistently  with  the  just  distribution  of  power  between 
the  several  departments;  or  between  the  States  and  the  general 
Qovernment,  consistently-  with  its  necessary  strength  and  efficiency. 
The  evil  here,  lies  rather  in  the  administration  than  in  tl  ^anization 
of  the  system;  and  a  lai^  part  of  it  is  inherent  in  the  administration 
of  every  government.  The  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and 
the  capMfity  and  honosty  of  thi^?r  ropre.sentativps,  in  every  department, 
must  be  iritiiisti'd  witii  the  mitigation  and  correction  of  the  mis  liiff 
The  less  the  iegi^^lation  of  every  kind,  the  smaller  the  revenues  and 
fewer  the  disbursements ;  the  less  the  Government  shall  have  to  do. 
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cvvrv  way,  with  debt,  credit,  monoycd  influences,  and  jobs,  and 
sclienies  (jf  every  sort,  the  lonjrer  peace  can  be  maintained  ;  and  the 
raore  the  iiuinber  of  the  employes  and  de{)endents  on  (Tovcrnraent 
can  be  reduced,  the  less  will  be  the  pattuna'^e  and  the  corruption  of 
thfi  system,  and  the  less,  therefore,  the  motive  to  aacrificc  truth  and 
justice,  and  to  overleap  the  ConstitntioD  to  secure  the  control  of  it 
In  other  words,  the  more  yon  diminish  temptation,  the  more  yon  will 
deliver  ds  from  the  evil. 

Bnt  I  pass  this  point  by  without  further  remark,  inasmuch  as  none 
of  the  plans  of  adjustment  proposed'-either  here'  or  in  the  Senate-— 
look  to  any  change  of  the  Constitution  in  this  respect.  They  all 
aim — every  one  of  them — at  checking  the  powbr  to  aggress;  and^ 
except  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Adams),  which  goes  much  further  than  mine  in  ^vlng  a  negative  upon 
one  subject  to  every  slave  State  in  the  "Union,  tliey  propose  to  effect 
tbpir  purpose  bv  mere  constitutional  prohibitions.  It'  is  not  my  pur- 
pose, i^ir,  to  demand  a  vote  upon  the  propositions  which  I  have  myself 
submitted.  I  have  not  the  party  position,  nor  the  power  behind  me, 
nor  with  me,  nor  the  age,  nor  tlie  experience  which  would  justify  uae 
in  assuming  the  lead  in  any  great  measure  of  peace  and  conciliation ; 
but  I  believe,  and  very  respectfully  I  suggest  it,  that  something  similar, 
at  least,  to  these  propositions  will  form  a  part  of  any  adequate  and 
final  adjustment  which  may  restore  all  the  States  to  the  Federal  Union. 
No,  sir;  I  am  able  now  .only  to  follow  where  others  may  load. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  geotleman  from  Hassachosetts 
(Mr.  Adams)— though  it  do^  not  go  far  enough— ^because  it  ignores 
and  denies  the  moral  or  religious  element  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation, 
and  thus  removes,  so  far  at  least,  its  most  danf^erous  fitins;~/anaHcism 
—and,  dealinf^  witli  the  question  as  one  of  mere  p't!!r»v  and  economy, 
of  pure  politics  alone,  proposers  a  new  and  most  comprehensive  guaran- 
tee for  the  peculiar  institution  of  the  States  of  the  South.  1  shall 
vote,  also,  for  the  Ci-ittenden  propositions — as  an  experiment,  and  only 
as  an  experiment — because  they  proceed  upon  the  same  general  idea 
which  marks  the  Adams  amendment ;  and  whereas,  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  the  Union,  the  latter  would  give  a  new  security  to  slavery  in  the 
States,  the  former  for  the  self-same  great  abd  paramount  object  of 
Union  and  peace,  proposes  to  give  a  new  security  also  to  slavery  in 
the  Territories  south  of  the  latitude  36^  SO'.  If  the  Union  is  worth 
the  price  which  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  volunteers  to  pay  to 
maintain  it,  is  it  not  richly  wortli  the  very  small  additional  price  which 
Uie  Senator  from  Kentucky  demands  as  the  possible  condition  of  preserv- 
ing it?  Sir,  it  is  the  old  parable  of  the  Roman  Sibyl ;  and  to-morrow 
she  will  return  with  fewer  volumes^  and,  it  may  be^  at  a  higher  price. 
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I  shall  vote  to  try  tlie  Crittenden  propositions,  because,  also»I  believe 
that  they  are  perhaps  the  least  which  even  the  more  nuxieratc  of  the 
aiave  States  would,  under  any  circuiiistHnces,  be  willing  to  accept; 
and  because,  North,  Soath,  and  West,  the  people  seem  to  have  talcen 
hold  of  tbem,  and  to  demaod  them  of  na,  as  an  experiment)  at  least. 
X  am  readj  to  try,  also,  if  need  be,  the  propositions  of  the  Border 
State  Committee,  or  of  the  Peace  Congress ;  or  any  other  fiur,  honoN 
i^le,  and  reasonable  terms  of  adjastment,  which  may  so  much  as 
promise,  even,  to  hesl  our  present  troubles,  and  to  restore  the  Union 
<Mf  these  States.  Sir,  I  am  ready  and  wilting  and  anzioas  to  try  aU 
things  and  to  do  all  things  **  which  may  become  a  man,'*  to  secore 
that  groat  object  which  is  nearest  to  my  heart. 

But,  judging  all.of  these  propositions,  nevertheless,  by  the  lights  of 
philosophy  and  statesmanship,  and  as  I  believe  they  vi'ill  be  regarded 
by  the  historian  who  shall  come  after  us,  I  Gad  in  them  all  two  capital 
defects,  whicli  will,  in  the  end,  prove  them  to  be  both  unsatisfactory  to 
lai^e  uumbeis  alike  ot  liie  people  of  the  free  and  the  slave  Statoi^,  and 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  reconstruction  and 
fixture  preservation  of  the  Union.  None  of  them— except  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams),  and  bis  in  one  parUcnlar 
only— proposes  to  give  to^the  minority  section  any  veto  or  seIf>proteet- 
ing  power  against  those  aggresaons,  the  temptation  to  which,  and  the 
danger  from  which,  are  the  very  cause  or  reason  for  the  demand  for 
any  new  guamntees  at  idl.  They  who  complain  of  violated  faith  in 
the  past»  are  met  only  with  new  promises  of  good  faith  for  the  future; 
they  who  tell  yon  tliat  you  have  broken  the  Constitution  heretofore, 
are  answered  with  proposed  additions  to  the  Constitution,  so  thai  there 
may  be  more  room  for  breaches  hereafter.  The  only  protection  here 
offered  against  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  majority,  is  the  simple 
pledge  of  power  that  it  will  not  abuse  it&clf,  nor  aggress,  nor  usurp, 
nor  amplify  itself  to  attain  its  ends.  You  place,  in  the  distance,  the 
highest  honors,  the  largest  emoluments^  the  most  glittering  of  all 
piiaes,  and  then  you  propose,  as  it  were,  to  exact  a  promise  from  the 
laoe-horse  that  he  will*  accommodate  his  speed  to  the  slow-moving  pace 
of  the  tortoise.  Sir,  if  I  meant  terms  of  equality,  I  would  give  the 
tortoise  a  good  ways  the  start  in  the  race. 

My  point  of  objection,  therefore,  is  that  you  do  not  allow  to  that 
vety  minority  which,  because  it  is  a  minority,  and  because  it  is  afraid 
of  your  aggressions,  is  now  about  to  secede  and  withdraw  itself  from 
your  Government,  aad  set  up  a  separ.ite  confederacy  of  its  own,  you 
do  not  allow  to  it  the  power  of  self-protection  within  the  Union. 
Representatives,  you  are  sincere  in  your  protestations  that  you  do  not 
mean  to  aggress  upon  the  rights  of  this  miaority,  you  deny  youraelves 
10 
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nothing  by  tbese  new  goaranteet.  If  you  do  mean  to  aggress,  then 
tliu  minority  bas  a  rigbt  to  demand  seif-proteetion  and  security. 

Bnt,  air,  there  remains  yet  another,  and  a  still  stroitger  objection  to 
these  several  propoi^tions.  Erery  one  of  them  proposes  to  recognize, 
and  to  embody  in  the  Constitation,  that  very  sort  of  sectionalism 
which  is  the  immediate  instrnmentality  of  the  present  diBnicinbcrment 
of  these  Stales,  and  the  existence  of  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Union.  Every  one  of 
them  recocrnizes  and  perpetuates  the  division  line  between  slave  labor 
and  free  labor,  that  selfsame  ffmffraphical  line,  coinciding  with  the 
marked  prinripley  Moral  and  political,''''  of  slavery,  which  so  startled  the 
prophetic  ear  of  Jefferson,  and  which  he  foretold,  forty  years  ago, 
every  irritation  ironld  mark  deeper  and  deeper,  till,  at  last,  it  wonld 
destroy  the  TJnion  itself.  They,  one  and  all,  recognize  slavery  as  an 
existing  and  paramount  element  in  the  politics  of  the  country,  and  yet 
only  promise  that  the  non«laveho]ding  majority  section,  immensely  in 
the  majority,  vrill  not  a^ress  upon  the  rights  or  trespass  upon  the 
interests  of  the  slaveholding  minority  section,  immensely  in  the  mi- 
nority.   Adw  9mu«runt  Jupiter  et  Mart? 

Sir,  just  so  long  as  slavery  is  recognized  as  an  element  in  politics  at 
all — just  so  lonjT  as  the  dividinjx  line  between  the  slave  labor  and  the 
free  labor  States  is  kept  up  as  the  only  line,  with  the  disparity  between 
tlicui  growing  every  day  greater  and  greater — just  so  long  it  will  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  peace,  and  maintain  a  Federal  Union  between 
them.  However  sufficient  any  of  these  plans  of  adjustment  might 
have  been  one  year  ago,  or  even  in  December  last,  when  proposed, 
and  prior  to  the  secession  of  any  of  the  States,  I  fear  that  they  will  be 
found  utterly  inadequate  to  restore  the  Union  now.  I  do  not  believe 
that,  alone,  they  will  avail  to  bring  back  the  States  which  have  seceded, 
andt  therefore,  to  withhold  the  other  slave  States  from  ultimate 
sion ;  for,'  surely,  no  man  fit  to  be  a  statesman  can  fail  to  foresee  that 
unless  the  cotton  States  can  be  returned  to  the  Union,  the  border 
States  must  and  will,  sooner  or  later,  follow  them  ont  of  it.  As  be- 
tween two  confederacies— the  one  non-slaveholdinnf,  and  the  other 
slaveholding — ;ill  the  States  of  the  Suuth  must  belong  to  the  latter, 
except,  possibly,  Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  they,  of  course,  could 
remain  with  the  former  only  upon  the  understanding  that,  ju^i  us  soon 
as  practicable,  slavery  should  be  abolished  within  their  limits.  .K 
fifteen  slave  States  cannot  protect  themselves,  and  feel  secure  in  a 
Union  with  eighteen  anti-slavery  States,  how  can  eight  slave  States 
maintain  their  position  and  tbcir  rights  in  a  Union  with  nineteen,  or 
with  thirty  anti-slavery  States!  The  question,  therefore,  is  not  merely, 
What  will  keep  Virginia  in  the  Union,  bnt  also,  what  will  bring  Geoiw 
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gia  back?  And  liere  let  mo  «;iv,  th;tt  I  do  not  doubi  thnt  there  is  a 
large  and  powerful  Union  sentiment  still  surviving  in  aii  tiie  States 
which  have  seceded,  South  Carolina  alone,  perhaps,  excepted  ;  and  that 
if  the  people  of  those  States  can  be  assured  that  they  shall  Lave  the 
ipower  to  protect  themselvesy  by  their  own  action,  mtkin  the  {Tftfon, 
tiiej  will  gladly  tetara  to  it,  very  greatly  preferring  protection  within  to 
aecarity  outside  of  it  Jast  now,  indeed,  the  fear  of  danger,  and  your  per- 
sistent and  obstinate  refusal  to  enable  them  to  guard  against  it,  have  de- 
livered the  people  of  those  States  over  into  the  hands,  and  under  the  con- 
trol, of  the  real  secessionists  and  disunionists  among  them ;  but  give  them 
security,  and  the  means  of  enfbrcing  it ;  above  all,  dry  np  this  pestilent 
fountain  of  slavery  agitation,  as  a.  political  element,  in  both  sections^ 
and,  my  word  for  it,  ties  of  a  qprnmon  ancestry,  a  common  kindred, 
and  common  language ;  the  bonds  of  a  common  interest,  common  dan- 
ger, and  common  safety  ;  the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  of  associa- 
tions not  yet  dissolved,  and  the  bright  hopes  of  a  future  to  all  of  us, 
more  glorious  and  resplendent  than  any  other  country  ever  saw ;  ay, 
sir,  and  .  visions,  too,  of  that  old  fiag  of  the  Union,  and  of  the  music 
of  the  Union,  and  precious  memories  of  the  state&meo  and  heroes  of 
the  dark  days  of  the  Bevolotion,  will  fill  their  souls  yet  again  with  de^ 
sires  and  yearnings  intense  for  the  glories,  the  honors,  and  the  material 
benefits,  too,  of  that  Union  which  their  others  and  oar  fitthers  made ; 
and  they  will  return  to  it,  not  as  the  prodigal,  but  with  songs  and  re- 
joicing, as  the  Hebrews  returned  from  the  captivity  to  the  ancient  ci^ 
of  iheir  kings. 

Proceeding,  sir,  upon  the  principles  which  I  have  already  considered, 
and  applying  them  to  the  causes  which,  step  by  step,  have  led  to  our 
present  troubles,  I  have  ventured,  with  great  deference,  to  submit  the 

propositions,  which  are  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  "While  not  in- 
consistent with  Huy  of  the  other  pendin':^  p'ans  of  adjustment,  they 
are,  in  my  judgment,  and  again  I  speak  it  with  becoming  deference, 
fully  adequate  to  secure  that  protection  from  aggression,  without  which 
there  can  be  na  confidence,  and,  therefore,  no  peace  and  no  restoration 
for  the  Union. 

There  are  two  maxims,  sir,  applicable  to  all  constitutional  reform, 
both  of  which  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  follow.  In  the  first  place, 
not  to  amend  more,  or  further,  than  is  necessary  for  the  mischief  to  be 
.remedied,  and  next,  to  follow  strictly  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
which  b  to  be  amended;  and  corollary  to  these,  I  might  add,  that 
in  fivteiug  amendments,  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Constitntion 
ought,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  be  adopted. 

:  I  propose  then,  sir,  to  do  as  all  others  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
(iave  done,  so  &r— to  recognize  the  existence  of  aectiona  aa  a  fixed 
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fiMst|  wbichy  lameDtable  as  it  is,  c«q  no  longer  be  denied  or  suppressed ; 
but,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  I  propose  to  establish  four 
instead  of  ytwo  grand  sections  of  the  tTnion,  all  of  them  well  known, 
or  easily  designated  by  marked,  natural,  ot  geographical  lines  and 
boundaries.  I  propose  four  sections  instead  of  two;  because,  if  two 
only  are  recognised,  the  natural  and  inevitable  division  will  be  into 
sUveholdiog  and  non^elaveholdiog  sections ;  and  it  is  this  very  division^ 
either  by  constitutional  enactment,  or  by  common  consent,  as  hitherto, 
which,  in  my  deliberate  judgment  and  deepest  conviction,  it  concerns 
tiie  peace  and  stability  of  the  Union,  should  be  forever  hereafter  ig^ 
nored.  Till  then,  there  cannot  be,  and  will  riot  be,  perfect  \inion  and 
peace  between  these  United  States;  because,  in  the  first  y]iirt.  the 
nature  of  tlie  question  is  such  that  it  stirs  up,  necessarily,  as  Joriy  yearb 
of  strife  conchisively  proves,  the  strongest  and  the  bitterest  pa'.sions 
and  antagonism  possible  among  men  i  and^  in  the  wvM  place,  because 
tibie  non-slavdtolding  section  has  now,  and  will  have  to  the  end,  a  stead- 
ily increasing  majority,  and  enormously  disproportioned  weight  and  in- 
fluence in  the  government;  thus  combining  that  which  never  can  be 
very  long  reusted  in  any  government — the  temptation  and  the  power 
to  aggress. 

Sir,  it  was  not  the  mere  geographical  line  which  so  startled  Je^ 
ferson,  in  1880;  but  the  coincidence  of  tiiat  line  with  the  marked 
principle,  moral  and  political,  of  slavery.  And  now,  sir,  to  remove 
this  very  mischief,  which  he  predicted,  and  which  lias  -il  f  h  iy  happen- 
ed, it  is  essential  that  this  coincidence  -should  be  obliterated ;  and  the 
repeated  failure,  for  years  past,  of  all  other  comproTnise>i,  based  npon 
.a  recognition  of  this  coincidence,  has  proved,  beyond  doubt,  that  it  can- 
not be  obliterated,  unless  it  be  by  other  and  conflicting  linci*  of  prin- 
ciple and  interests.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  nmlupiy  the  sections,  and 
thus  efface  the  slave-labor  and  free-labor  division,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  this  manner,  to  diminish  the  relative  power  of  each  section. 
And  to  prevent  eoinbinations  among  these  different  sections,  I  propose, 
also^  to  allow  a  vote  in  the  Senate  by  sections,  upon  demand  of  one 
third  of  the  Senators  of  any  section,  and  to  require  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  of  each  section  in  the  passage  4>f  any 
measure,  in  which,  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  necessary  that  the  House, 
and  therefore,  also,  the  President,  nhould  concur.  AU  this,  sir,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  as  shown  in 
the  division  of  the  legislative  department  into  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress ;  the  veto  power ;  the  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  necessary 
to  pass  a  bill  over  tlie  veto;  the  provisions  in  regard  to  the  ratification 
of  treaties,  and  araeudments  to  the  Constitution ;  but  especially  in  the 
^nal  representation  and  aulirage  of  each  State  in  the  Senate,  wiioreby 
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tbe  vi)tc'  of  Delaware,  with  a  hundrcil  tlioupaiul  inhu^itriTits,  vetoes  the 
vote  of  New  Yuik,  with  lier  population  ui"  ueuiiy  four  miliiun.s.  If  the 
protection  of  the  smaller  States  against  the  possible  aggressions  of  th© 
larger  States,  required,  in  the  jadgment  of  the  framcrs  of  the  Consti- 
tutioDy  this  peculiar,  and,  apparently,  ioequitable  provision,  why  shall 
DOt  the  protection,  by  a  similar  power  of  veto,  of  the  smaller  and 
weaker  sections  against  the  {^^gressions  of  the  larger  and  stronger  seo- 
tiona,  not  be  now  allowed,  when  time  and  experience  have  proved  the 
necessity  of  just  such  a  check  upon  the  majority  ?  Does  any  one 
doubt  that,  if  the  men  who  made  the  Constitation  had  foreseen  that 
the  real  danger  to  the  system  lay,  not  in  aggression  by  the  large  upon 
the  small  States,  but  in  geographical  combinations  of  the  strong  seo- 
tions  against  the  weaV.  thoy  would  h;ir(»  guarded  jealously  against  that 
mischif^f,  just  as  they  did  aL;;uiist  tiic  danger,  to  which  they  nristnkenly 
believed  the  government  u»  be  exp**-'.' 1  ?  And  if  this  proto:-t'.<i!i.  sir, 
be  now  deiiTuided  by  the  niinoiity  as  the  \)X\cx'  of  the  Union,  .^o  just 
and  reasona'dc  a  juovisioii  ought  not,  for  a  motuent,  to  be  denied.  Far 
better  this  than  secession  and  disrnption.  This  would,  indeed,  enable 
the  minority  to  fight  for  their  rights  in  the  Union,  instead  of  breaking 
it  to  pieces  to  secure  them  outside  of  it. 

Certainly,  sir,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  veto  power  to  each  section  in 
the  Senate;  but  necessity  requires  it,  secession  demands  it,  just  as 
twice,  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth,  secession  demand- 
ed,  and  received  the  power  f  the  tribunitian  veto,  as  the  price  of  a 
restoration  of  the  Republic.  The  secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount  se- 
cured, just  as  a  second  secession,  half  a  century  later,  restored  the  veto 
of  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  reinvigoratcd  and  preserved  the  Roman 
constitution  for  three  hundred  years.  Vetoes,  chocks,  balances,  con- 
current iiiajorities— these,  air,  aie  the  true  conservators  of  free  goT- 
ernment. 

But  it  is  not  in  legislation  alone  that  the  danger,  or  the  tx?mptation 
to  aggre&si,  ia  to  be  touud.  Of  the  tremendous  power  and  intluence  juf 
the  Executive  I  have  already  spoken.  And,  indeed,  the  present  revo- 
lutionary movements  are  the  result  of  the  apprehension  of  executive 
usurpation  and  encroachments,  to  the  injury  of  the  rights  of  the  South. 
But  for  secession,  because  of  this  apprehended  danger,  the  legblative 
department  would  have  remained,  for  the  present  at  least,  in  other  and 
safer  hands.  Hence  the  necessity  for  equal  protection  and  guarantee 
agaitist  sectional  combinations  and  uiajorities,  to  secure  the  election  of 
the  President,  and  to  control  him  when,  elected.  I  propose,  therefore, 
that  a  concurrent  majority  of  the  electors,  or  States,  or  Senators,  as  the 
case  may  require,  of  each  section,  shall  he  necessary  to  the  choice  of 
Fre&ideat  and  Vice-Presideut ;  and  lesti  by  rea^n  of  this  increased 
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complexity,  thexe  nay  be  a  fiiilare  of  ehoioe  oftener  than  horetofore,  1 
propose  also  «  spe<^  eleetioik  in  Boch  caae^  and  an  extension  of  the 
term,  in  all  eases,  to  six  yean.  This  is  the  outline  of  tlie  plan ;  the 
details  may  be  learned  in  fall  from  the  joint  resolution  itself;  and  I  will 
not  detain  the  Hoose  by  any  further  explanation  now. 

Sir,  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  these  amendments  will  be  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  sectional  parties  and  combinations  to  obtain 
poBs^ion  of  cither  the  legblaCive  or  the  executive  power  and  patron- 
age of  the  Fedf^ral  Govemmpnt";  and,  if  not  to  suppress  totally,  at 
least  very  greatly  to  diminish  the  evil  results  of  national  caucuses,  con- 
ventions, and  other  similar  party  appliances.  It  will  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible to  elect  a  President  by  the  votes  of  a  mere  dominant  and  major- 
ity section.  Sectional  is^ue3  niut^t  cease,  as  the  basis,  at  least,  of  large 
party  organizations.  Ambition,  or  Inst  for  power  auJ  place-,  mnst  look 
no  longer  to  its  own  section,  but  to  the  whole  country  ;  and  he  who 
would  be  President,  or  in  any  way  the  foremost  among  his  country- 
men,  mnst  consult,  henceforth,  the  combined  good,  and  the  good-will, 
too,  of  all  the  sections,  and  in  this  way,  consistently  with  the  Constitatbn, 
can  the  **  general  wel&re"  be  best  attained.  Thus,  indeed,  will  the  re> 
suit  be,  instead  of  a  narrow,  illiberal,  and  sectional  policy,  an  enlarged 
patriotism  and  extended  public  spirit 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  plan  is  too  complex,  and,  therefore,  imprac- 
ticable, I  answer  that  was  the  objection,  in  the  beginning,  to  the  whole 
Federal  system,  and  to  almost  every  part  of  it.  It  is  the  argnraent  of 
the  French  Ropnblioans  against  the  division  of  the  legislative  depart* 
ment  into  two  Cliambers ;  and  it  wa?  llie  argument  especially  urged  at 
first  against  the  entire  plan  or  idea  of  the  electoral  colleges  for  the 
choice  of  a  President.  But,  if  co^nplex,  I  answer  again,  it  will  prevent 
more  evil  than  good.  If  ii  suspend  some  legislation  for  a  time,  I  an- 
swer the  world  is  governed  too  mnch.  If  it  cause  delay,  sometimes, 
in  both  legislation  and  the  choice  of -President,  I  answer  yet  again, 
better,  &r  better  this,  than  dbnnion  and  the  ten  thousand  complexities^ 
peaceful  and  belligerent,  which  mnst  attend  it  Better,  infinitely  better 
this,  in  the  Union,  than  separate  confederacies  outside  of  it,  with  either 
perpetual  war  or  entangling  and  complicated  alliances,  offensive  and 
defensive,  from  henceforth  forever.  To  the  South  I  say  :  If  you  are 
afraid  of  free  State  aggressions  by  Congress  or  the  Executive,  here  is 
abundant  protection  for  even  the  most  timid.  To  the  Republican  party 
of  the  North  and  West  T  say  :  If  you  really  tremble,  us,  for  years  past 
you  would  have  had  tis  believe,  over  that  terrible,  but  somewhat  myth- 
ical monster — the  slayk  power — here,  too,  is  the  utmost  security  for 
you  agaiiist  the  possibility  of  its  aggressions.  And,  from  first  to  last, 
allow  me  to  say  that,  being  wholly  negative  in  its  providious,  this  plan 
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can  only  prevent  evil,  and  not  work  any  posiLive  evil  itself.  It  is 
a  skield  for  defcuce,  not  a  bword  for  aggression.  la  ooe  word,  let 
me  add,  that  the  whole  pnrpoBe  and  idea  of  this  plan  of  adjnstmenty 
which  I  propose,  is  to  give  to  the  several  eectioos  inside  of  the  Union 
lliat  power  of  self-protection  which  they  are  resolved,  or  will  some  day 
or  other  be  resolved,  to  secure  for  themselves  ouUtde  of  the  Union. 

I  propose  further,  sir,  that  neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legisla- 
to^  shall  have  power  to  interfere  with  the  equal  right  of  migration, 
from  all  sections,  into  the  Territories  of  the  United  States ;  and  that 
neither  shall  have  power  to  destroy  or  impair  any  rights,  of  either  per- 
son or  property,  in  these  Territories ;  and,  finally,  that  new  States, 
either  when  annexed,  or  when  formed  out  of  any  of  the  Territories, 
with  the  consent  of  Congress,  shall  he  admitted  into  the  Union  with 
any  constitution,  repablican  in  form,  which  the  people  of  such  States 
may  ordain. 

And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  South,  why  oaimot  you  accept  it?  The 
Federal  Government  has  never  yet,  in  any  way,  aggressed  upon  your 
rights.  Hitherto,  indeed,  it  has  been  in  your  own,  or  at  least  in 
inendly  hands.  You  only  fear,  being  in  the  minority,  that  it  will  ag- 
gress, becaose  it  has  now  (alien  under  the  control  of  those  who,  yon 
believe,  have  the  temptation,  the  will,  and  the  power  to  aggress.  Bat 
this  plan  of  adjustboent  proposes  to  take  away  the  power;  and  of  what 
avail  will  the  temptation,  or  the  will  then  he,  without  the  power  to 
execute  ?   Both  most  soon  perish. 

And  why  cannot  you  of  the  Republican  party  accept  it!  There  is 
D6t  a  word  about  slavery  in  it,  from  banning  to  end — mean  in  the 
amendments.  It  is  silent  upon  the  question.  Sonth  of  36°  30',  and 
east  of  the  Kio  Grande,  there  is  scarce  any  territory  which  is  not  now 
within  the  limits  of  sonic  pxislim^  State  ;  and  west  of  that  river  and  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  north  of  36°  30',  and  east  of  those 
mountains,  though  any  new^  State  slionld  establish  slavery,  still  her 
vote  would  be  counted  ia  the  Senate  and  iu  the  electoral  colleges,  with 
the  non-slaveholding  section,  to  which  she  would  belong ;  jnst  as 
within  the  limits  of  the  South,  any  State  should  abolish  slavery,  or 
any  new  State,  not  tolerating  slavery,  should  be  admitted,  the  vote  of 
such  State  would  also  he  cast  with  the  section  oit  the  South.  How- 
ever slavery  might  be  extended,  as  a  mere  form  of  civilization  or  of 
labor,  there  could  be  no  extension  of  it  as  a  mere  aggressive  political 
element  in  the  government.  If  the  South  only  demand  that  the  Fede- 
ral Government  shall  not  be  used  aggressively  to  prohibit  the  extension 
of  fslsvery :  if  she  docs  not  desire  to  use  it  hei*se!f,  upon  the  other 
hand,  positively  to  extend  the  institnticn,  then  she  rnjiv  w  11  be  satis- 
fied ;  and  if  you  of  the  Kepublican  party  do  not  rcaUy  mean  to  aggress 


apon  slaverj  where  it*  now  exists ;.  if  you  are  not,  in  fact,  opposed  to 
the  admission  of  anj  more  slave  States ;  if,  indeed,  yon  do  not  any 
longer  propose  to  nse  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  positively 
and  aggressively,  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories,  but  are  satis* 
fied  to  allo^v  it  to  take  its  natural  course,  according  to  the  laws  of  in> 
terest  or  of  climate,  then  you,  too,  may  well  be  content  with  this  .plan 
of  adjastment,  since  it  does  not  demand  of  you,  openly  and  publicly, 
to  deny,  ahjnrc,  and  renounce,  in  so  many  words,  the  more  moderate 
principles  and  doctrines  which  you  have  this  session  professed.  And 
yel  candor  obliges  nie  to  de -lare,  that  this  plan  of  st'ttloiuont,  and 
every  other  plan,  whatsoever,  which  is  of  the  slightest  value — even  the 
amenduient  of  the  gentlemau  frotu  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Adams),  is  a 
virtual  dissolution  of  the  Republican  party,  as  a  uiere  sectioua.  aad 
anti-slavery  oiganisation ;  and  this,  too,  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  equally 
the  result,  whether  we  compromise  at  all,  and  the  Union  be  thus  re- 
stored, or  whether  it  be  finally  and  forever  dissolved.  The  people  of 
the  North  and  the  West  will  never  trust  the  destroyers — destroyers, 
indeed,  yon  will  be,  if  yon  reject  all  fair  terms  of  adjustment — ^the  de- 
stroyers of  our  government,  and  snch  a  government  as  this,  with  the 
administration  and  control  of  any  other.  You  have  now  the  executive 
department,  as  the  result  of  the  late  election.  Better,  far  better,  reor- 
ganize and  nationalize  yotir  party,  and  keep  the  governmetJt  ^>r  four 
years  in  peacp,  and  with  a  Union  of  thirty-four  States,  than  with  the 
shadow  and  mockery  of  a  broken  and  disjointed  Union  of  sixtceu  or 
nineteen  States,  ending,  at  last,  in  total  and  hopeless  dissolution. 

Having  thus,  sir,  guarded  dilig^ently  the  rij^lits  of  the  several  States 
and  sections,  and  given  to  each  section  also  the  power  to  protect  itself 
inside  of  the  Union,  from  aggression,  I  propose  next  to  limit  and  to 
regulate  the  alleged  *  right  of  sbgbssion,  since  this,  from  a  dormant  ab- 
straction, has  now  become  a  practical  question  of  tremendous  import. 
As  long,  sir,  as  secession  remained  an  untried  and  only  menaced  exper- 
iment, that  confidence,  without  Y^liich  no  government  can  be  stable  or 
eflicient,  was  not  shaken  because  it  was  believed  that  actual  secession 
wonld  never  be  tried ;  or,  if  tried,  that  it  must  speedily  and  inglori< 
ously  j&iil.  The  popular  faith,  cherished  for  years,  has  been  that  the 
Union  could  not  be  dissolved.  To  that  faith  the  Republican  party  was 
indebted  for  its  success  in  the  late  election ;  and  we,  who  predicted  its 
dissolution,  were  smitten  upon  the  cheek,  and  condemned  to  feed  upon 
bread  of  affliction,  and  water  of  aQliction.  like  the  prophet  whom 
Ahab  hated.  But  partial  dissolution  has  already  occurred.  Secesnion 
has  been  tried,  and  has  proved  a  speedy  and  a  terrible  Jiueeess.  The 
practKubilitv  of  doing  it,  and  the  way  to  do  it,  liave  both  been  estab- 
lished.   Sir,  the  experiment  may  readily  be  repeated — it  will  be  re* 
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peated.  And  is  it  not  maducss  and  folly,  then,  to  call  back,  by  adjuat- 
ineDt,  the  States  irhich  have  seceded,  or  to  hold  hack  the  States  which 
are  ibreatening  to  secede,  without  providing  some  safegnard  against 
the  renewal  of  this  most  simple  and  disastrous  experitneot?  Can  for- 
dgii  nations  have  any  confidence,  hereafter,  in  the  stability  of  a  gov- 
einment  which  may  so  readily,  speedily,  and  quietly  be  dissolved !  Can 
we  hare  any  confidence  among  ourselves  t 

If  it  be  said  that  it  would  have  availed  nothing  to  checlc  secesgion 
in  the  Gulf  States,  even  had  there  been  a  constitutional  prohibition  of 
it,  I  answer,  perhaps  not,  if  It  had  been  total  and  absolnte — for  there 
would  have  been  no  alternritive  but  submission  or  revolution  ;  and 
hence,  I  propose  only  to  define  and  restrain,  and  to  regulate  this  alleged 
right.  But  I  deny  that,  if  a  particular  mode  of  aect'ssiun  had  been 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  thus  everv  other  mode  prohibited, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  secured,  ia  any  of  the  seceding 
States — no,  not  even  in  South  Carolina— a  majority  in  favor  of  sepa- 
rate State  secession,  or  secession  in  any  other  way  than  that  provided 
in  the  Constitution.  No,  sir ;  it  was  the  almost  universal  belief  in  the 
cotton  Status  in  the  unlimited  right  of  secession-— a  doctrine  recognised 
by  few  in  the  free  S^tes,  but  held  to  by  a  great  many,  if  not  very  gen> 
erally,  all  over  the  slave  States— 'Which  made  secession  so  easy.  It  is 
hard 'to  bring  any  considerable  number  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States — suddenly,  at  least — ^np  to  the  point  of  a  palpable  violation  of 
the  Constitution  ;  but  it  is  easy,  very  easy,  to  draw  them  into  any  act 
which  seems  to  be  only  the  exercise  of  one  n2;hr  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing and  prpferviijir  the  higher  risxhts  of  life,  liberty,  person,  and 
property  f  'l"  a  \\h()Ie  State,  or  a  whole  section.  Sir,  it  is  because  of  this 
very  idea  or  iioliou  among  the  people  of  the  (lulf  States,  that  they 
were  exercising  a  right  reserved  under  the  Constitution,  that  secession 
there,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  confederacy  and  provisional  gov- 
ernment, have  been  marked  by  so  much  rapidity,  order,  and  method— 
all  through  the  ballot-box,  and  not  with  the  halter,  or  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  over  oppressed  minorities — and,  for  the  most  part,  with 
so  few  of  the  excesses  and  irregularities  which  have  characterized  the 
progress  of  other  revolutions.  I  would  not  prohibit  totally  the  right 
of  secession,  lest  violent  revolutions  should  follow  ;  for  where  laws  and 
constitutions  are  to  be  overleaped,  and  they  vli  make  the  revolution 
avow  it  to  be  a  revolution,  and  claim  no  right  except  the  universal 
rights  of  man,  such  revolutions  are  commonly  violent  and  bloody  within 
themselves;  and,  even  if  not,  they  cannot  be  resisted  by  the  established 
authorities,  except  at  llie  cost  of  civil  war;  while,  if  submitted  to  in 
silence,  they  tend  to  demoralize  all  {i^overoraent.  It  is  of  vital  iuipor- 
tlOiee,  therefore,  every  way,  in  my  judgmcut,  that  the  exercise  of  this 
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certainly  jptfat^molationaiy  right  shonld  be  defined,  fimited,  and  re- 
stndned ;  and,  aoeotdingly,  I  propose  that  no  State  sball  secede  without 
the  consent  of  the  Icfislatares  of  all  the  States  of  the  section  to  which 
the  State  proposing  to  secede  may  belong.  This  is,  obrionsly,  a  most 
reasonable  restraint;  and  yet,  of  its  sufficiency  no  man  can  doubt, 
when  he  remembers  that,  in  the  present  crisis  of  the  country,  had  this 
provision  existed,  no  Stale  could  have  obtained  the  absolute  consent, 
at  least,  of  even  one-half  of  the  States  of  the  South. 

Sueli,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  plan  which,  with  great  deference,  and  yet 
with  great  confidence,  too,  in  its  efficiency,  I  would  propose  for  the 
adjustment  of  our  controversies,  and  for  the  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  which  our  fathers  made.  Like  all  human  coutri-' 
vances,  certainly,  it  is  imperfect,  and  subject  to  objection.  But  some- 
thing searching,  radical,  extreme,  going  to  the  very  foundations  of 
government^  and  reaching  the  seat  of  the  malady,  must  be  done,  and 
that  right  speedily,  while  the  fracture  is  yet  fresh  and  reunion  is  poe- 
sible.  Two  months  t^,  t^hen  I  last  addressed  the  House,  imploring 
you  for  immediate  action,  less,  much  less,  would  have  sufficed ;  but  wo 
learned  no  wisdom  from  the  lessons  of  the  past — and  now,  indeed,  not 
poppy,  nor  mandragora,  nor  other  drowsy  sirup  is  of  any  value  to  ar- 
rest that  revolution,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  to-day — a  revolution 
the  grandest  and  the  saddest  of  modern  times. 


Tlie  following  are  the  amendments  to  the  Constitntion,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Yallaxdioham,  on  the  7th  of  Febmary,  1861,  to  the  support  of 
which  the  foregoing  speech  is  devoted : 

JOIKT  RESOLUnON. 

Whibiab  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  grsnt  of  spodfio  powen, 
delegated  to  the  Federal  OorenimeDt  \sj  the  people  of  the  several  States,  all  pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  it,  not  prohibited  to  the  States,  being  reserved  to  ti^e  States, 

respectively,  or  to  the  people ;  and  whereas  it  is  the  tendency  of  stronger  govern- 
iBMite  to  enlarge  their  powers  and  jurtadic^n  at  the  expense  of  weaker  goyem- 
ments,  and  of  minorities  to  oanrp  and  abuse  power,  and  q»pre8s  mimsrities,  to  arw 
rest  and  hold  in  ohock  wbidi  tenden^,  compacts  and  constitations  are  made ;  and 

■whereas  the  only  effectual  constitutional  security  for  the  rights  of  minoritiea— 
whether  as  people  or  as  States — is  the  power  expressly  reserved  in  constitutiofis, 
of  protecting  those  rights  by  Uieir  owa  actiou ;  aod  whereas  this  mode  of  protee- 
tion,  hj  checks  and  guarantees,  is  recognized  in  the  federal  Oonatitution,  as  well 
in  the  ease  of  the  equality  of  the  States  in  representation  and  in  suffrage  in  the 
Senate,  as  in  the  provision  for  overrurmg  the  veto  of  the  "President,  and  for  amend- 
ing the  Constitution,  not  to  enumerate  other  examples ;  and  whereas,  unhappily, 
becMise  cf  the  Fast  exteiU  aud  dlversifi^  interests  and  institutions  of  the  several 


States  of  fhe  Jfvha,  aocUomal  diyinoiui  can  no  longer  be  snpfvemedi  and  whereas 
it  concerns  the  pMoe  and  stabiUtj  of  the  Federal  TTuon  and  Govemnenti  tltat  • 

division  of  the  Statet?  into  mere  slaveholding;  tmd  non-slavoholding  section?,  cauv 
ing^  Mtherto^ — and  from  the  nature  nnd  necessity  of  tho  case— iDflammaiory  and 
diaaatraas  ooo^rersiea,  upoa  the  subject  of  slavery,  eudiug,  already,  iu  present 
ditmptkn  of  fbe  nnUm— ahoold  be  fovever  bereafter  ignored;  and  whereas  tiUs 
importaiit  end  is  best  to  be  obialuud  bj  tho  rooognition  of  <rtber  seotions  without 
regard  to  slavery,  neither  of  which  sections  shall  alone  be  strong  enough  to  op- 
,IireiS  or  control  the  others,  and  each  be  Tested  with  the  power  to  protect  itself 
fromaggreasiaQS:  Theref(»^ 

Jtucived,  by  the  SmOeand  Mme  of  R^prmntaUm  of  Oe  Vhitad  Stakt  «f  Ainer>- 
iea,  m,  Ctongreu  asstrnMed  (two-thirds  of  boOi  Kouaas  coneanring),  That  fhe  fid- 
lowing  Articles  be,  and  are  hereby,  proposed  as  amendwienta  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  wliich  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
<|aid  Gonaiitntion,  when  ratified  bj  OonTentiona  in  three-fourths  of  the  ssTersl 

Article  XIII. 

Sbc.  1.  The  United  S'tatcs  are  divided  into  four  sections,  as  follows: 

The  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Yermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
OonoecticuC,  Now  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  all  new  Stales  an- 
nexed and  admitted  into  the  Union,  or  formed  or  ereetod  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
anj  of  said  States,  or  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  of  the  same,  or  of  parts  tiiere- 
of^  or  out  of  territory  acquired  north  of  Bald  States^  shall  constitute  one  secdooi 
to  be  known  as.  the  North. 

The  States  dl  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUlnois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  lC!nnesot%  Iowa, 
and  Kansai^  and  aU  new  States  annexed  or  admitted  into  the  Union,  or  erected 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  said  States,  or  by  tho  junction  of  two  or  more  of 
the  same,  or  of  parts  thereof,  or  out  of  territory  now  held  or  hereafter  aoquired 
north  of  latitude  36°  30',  and  east  of  tbe  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  shall  oon- 
stftnto  another  section,  to  be  knovm  as  tiie  Wbbt. 

The  States  of  Oregon,  and  CSaUfomia,  and  all  new  States  amiezcd  and  adnutted 
into  the  Union,  or  fortnod  or  erected  within  tho  jurisdiction  of  any  of  said  Stales,  OF 
by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  of  the  same,  or  of  parts  thereof,  or  out  of  territory 
now  held,  or  hereafter  acquired,  west  of  the^  crest  of  the  Bodcy  Mountains 
and  of  the  Bio  Grande,  shall  ooostitato  another  sectioi^  to  be  known  as  the 
Ficiric. 

The  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Qeorgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missuuippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
Kentacky,  and  Missouri,  and  all  new  States  annexed  and  admitted  into  the  Union, 
or  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  <^  said  States,  or  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  of  tho  same,  or  of  parte  thereof,  or  out  of  territory  noquired  east 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  south  of  latitude  36"  30^,  shall  institute  another  section, 
to  be  known  as  the  South. 

S>a  2.  On  demand  of  one-fhird  of  the  Senators  of  any  one  of  the  sections,  on 
any  bill,  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  be  necessary,  except  on  a  question  of  adjournment,  a  vote  shall 
bo  had  by  aectioD?.  and  a  majority  of  the  Senators  from  each  section  voting,  shall 
be  xiece^iiaxy  to  the  passage  of  such  bill,  order,  or  readntionf  wd  to  Uxe  validity 
of  srery  sudi  vote. 
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Sia  3w  Two  of  Hm  eteotors  for  President  and  Tioe-Preddent  sbaU  be  appointed 
trf  eadi  State,  in  eacb  manner  as  the  L^;idatnre  thereof  maj  diree^  for  the  State 
•I  kkige.  The  other  electors,  to  v^ioh  each  State  may  be  ootitled,  shall  be  chosen 

In  the  respective  Concessional  districts  into  which  th©  Stat©  may,  at  tho  regular 
decennial  period,  hare  been  divided,  by  the  electors  oC  each  district,  having  the 
qnalifioations  requisite  for  electors  of  the  moet  numeroua  branoii  of  the  State  Ie> 
gialature.  A  mi^orily  of  all  the  electors  in  eadi  of  the  four  sectiona  in  this  article 
established,  shall  be  necessary  to  the  dioico  of  President  and  Vice-President;  and 
•the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  States  of  each  section  shall  be  necessary  to 
the  choice  of  President  by  the  Eouso  of  Representatives,  and  of  the  Senators  from 
eaeh  section  to  the  <^<»oe  of  Y  ice*Pre6ident  by  the  Seitaite^  wbdnever  the  rig^t  cf 
dioioe  shall  devolve  upon  them  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  and  Vice-President  sliall  hold  their  office  each  during  the 
icrm  of  six  years  ;  and  neither  shall  be  eligible  to  more  than  one  term,  except  by 
the  vutea  of  two-thirds  of  all  tlie  elector  of  eaeh  section,  or  of  the  States  of  each 
section,  whenever  the'' right  of  choice  of  Pretddent  sluJl  devolve  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  of  Senators  from  each  sectioOi  whenever  the  right  of  dioloe 
of  Vice-President  shall  devolve  upon  the  Senate. 

Skg.  6.  The  Coogr^  shall,  by  law,  provide  for  tl^  case  of  failure  by  the  J^ouse 
of  Bepresoitativea  to  choose  a  President^  and  of  this  Senate  to  choose  a  Vice- 
President,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them  reepectively,  de- 
claring what  ofiScfir  shall  th«i  act  as  President;  and  such  officer  shall  act  accord- 
ingly until  a  P!C«5idcnt  shall  be  elected.  The  Congress  shall  also  provide  by  law 
for  a  special  election  for  President  and  Vice-President  in  eucb  case,  to  be  h^  and 
completed  within  six  months  from  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  the  last 
preceding  President,  and  to  be  conducted  in  aU  respects  as  provided  fw  in  the 
Constitution  for  regular  elections  of  the  same  officer,  except  that  if  the  TTouse  of 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President,  should  the  right  of  choice  devolve 
upon  them,  within  twenty  days  from  the  opening  of  the  certificates  and  counting 
of  the  eleotond  votes,  then  the  Yice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  tije 
ease  of  the  death,  or  other  cooatitntional  disabHity  of  the  President  The  tena 
of  office  of  the  Pm^Mcnt  chosen  under  such  special  election,  shall  ccmtinue  flix 
years  from  the  fourth  day  of  Uarch  preoediqg  auch  electiflo. 

AsnOLB  XIY. 

ISTo  Stato  shall  secede  without  tlie  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of 
the  Bection  to  which  tho  State,  proposing  to  secede,  belongs.  The  President  shall 
have  power  to  adjust  wit|L  seceding  States  all  questions  arising  by  reason  uf  their 
secession;  but  the  terms  of  adjustment  shaUlbeanbmitted  to  the  CSoogrest  for  thisir 
approval  before  the  same  shall  be  valid. 

Axnaut  XY. 

Keiiher  <he  Congress  nor  a  TenitotislLeglalatnre  shall  have  power  to  interfore 
with  the  right  of  tlie  citiaens  of  any  of  the  States,  within  either  of  the  sections^ 

to  migrate  upon  equal  terms  with  the  citizens  of  the  States  within  cither  of  the 
other  sections  to  the  Territories  of  tho  United  States:  nor  Bh:>ll  c'th'-r  th*  Con- 
gress or  a  Territorial  Legislature  have  power  to  destroy  <»*  impair  any  rights  of 
dtbsr  peison  or  property  In  fhe  Territories. 
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ISiblW  Statw  annexed  for  admiasion  into  the  TTnion,  or  formed  or  erected  within 
ilio  juriadiotioii  of  other  States,  or  by  the  junotion  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parte 

of  States;  and  States  formed,  with  the  oonsent  of  the  Congress,  out  of  any  terri- 
torj  of  the  Uaitttd  Statee,  shall  be  entitled  to  adraissioa  upon  aa  equal  footing 
witti  the  original  States,  under  any  constitution  eUtablishing  a  goverument,  repub- 
Hoaa  in  fonn,  which  the  people  thereof  may  ordun,  whenever  such  States,  if 
formed  oat  of  any  territory  of  the  United  States,  shall  contain,  within  an  area  of 
not  less  than  sixty  f  hongand  square  miles,  a  population  equal  to  the  ilien  existing 
ratio  of  representation,  for  one  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativea. 


A  card,  from  wbich  the  following  is  extracted,  was  pablished  by 
Mr.  Vallandighaio  in  the  Cineirmati  Enquirer ^  on  the  10th  of  Novein* 
ber,  1860,  a  few  days  afier  the  Presidential  election : 

**  And»  now,  let  me  add  that  I  did  say — not  in  Washington,  not  at 
a  dinner-table,  not  in  the  presence  of  *■  fire-eaters,'  but  in  the  <nty  of 
New  York,  in  a  pubfic  assembly  of  Northern  men,  and  in  a  pnblic 
speech  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  on  the  2d  of  Korember,  1860 — ^that, 
*if  any  one  or  more  of  the  States  of  this  TTnion  should,  at  any  time, 
secede — for  reasons,  of  the  sufficiency  and  justice  of  which,  before 
God,  and  the  fi^reat  tribunal  of  history,  they  alone  may  JikIo^o — much 
as  I  should  deph^re  it,  I  never  would,  as  a  Represtntnth  e  in  the  C(m- 
ffreas  <>/  the  Uruted  States,  vote  um  dollar  of  money,  whetehy  one  drop 
of  American  hlood  sJiould  be  shed  ii>  a  civil  vmr.^  That  sentiment, 
thus  uttered  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  the  merclmnts  and  solid 
men  of  the  free  and  patriotic  city  of  New  York,  was  received  u  itli 
Tebement  and  long-continued  applause,  the  entire  vast  assemblage  rking 
as  one  man,  and  cheering  for  some  minutes.  And  I  now  deliberately 
repeat  and  reaffirm  it,  resolved,  though  1  stand  alone,  though  all 
others  yield,  and  fall  away,  to  make  it  good  to  the  last  moment  of  my 
public  life.  No  menace,  no  public  clamor,  no  taunts,  no  sneers,  nor 
foul  detraction,  from  aiiy  quarter,  shall  drive  me  from  my  firm  purpose. 
Ours  is  a  government  of  opinion,  not  of  force*— a  Union  of  free  will, 
not  of  arms;  and  coercion  is  civil  war — a  war  of  sections,  a  war  of 
States,  waged  by  a  ra^  p,  fntTiponndt'd  and  made  np  of  all  othpr  ra^es, 
full  of  intellect,  of  couraij-e,  of  will  iinconqticrable,  and,  wlicvi  set  on 
fire  bv  passion,  the  most  heliiijtM'ent  and  most  f(_Toci(>us  on  the  triobe — 
u  civ  il  war,  fidl  of  •horrors.  \v]ii<di  no  imaijfinatiou  can  conceive  and  no 
pen  portray.  If  Abialiam  Lincoln  is  wis*',  looking  truth  and  danger 
lull  in  the  face,  he  will  take  counsel  of  the  *  old  men,*  the  moderates 
of  his  party,  and  advise  peace,  negotiation,  concession ;  but  if,  like  the 
foolish  son  of  a  wise  king,  he  reject  these  wholesome  counsels,  and 
hearken  only  to  the  madmen  who  threaten  chastisement  with  seorpionS) 
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let  bitn  sec  to  it,  lest  it  be  recorded  at  last  tfaat  none  remained  to  aerre 
him,  *  save  the  bouse  of  Jodab  only/  At  least,  if  he  will  forget  the 
secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  will  he  not  remember  and  learn  a  lesson 
of  wisdom  from  the  seoesnon  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  f* 

In  answer  to  a  gross  telegraphic  misrepresentation  of  this  propon- 
tion,  Mr.  YalTandtgham  explained  and  defended  it,  in  a  card  to  the 
CmehuuUi  Enquirfr,  d  ited  Febmaiy  14,  1861,  as  follows: 

"  My  proposition  looks  toleljf  to  the  reaioration  and  TtuUntewmee  of 
the  Union  fdrever^  by  siig^g^estfnj^  a  mode  of  votino^  in  the  United  States 
SenatP,  and  the  electoral  colleges,  by  which  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  our  present  troubles  mav,  in  the  future,  be  £:;uarded  against  without 
secession  and  disunion  ;  and,  also,  the  a<^itation  of  the  slavery  question, 
as  an  element  in  our  national  politics,  be  forever  here<f/ter  arrested.  My 
object — the  sole  motive  by  which  1  have  been  guided,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  most  fatal  revolution — is  to  maintain  the  TJhioh,  and 
not  destroy  it.  When  all  possible  hope  is  gor^e,  and  the  ITnion  irre- 
trievably broken,  then,  bnt  not  till  then,  I  will  be  for  a  Western  con^ 
federacy.*' 

Referring  to  a  statement  in  a  leading  Abolition  paper,  Mr.  Vallav- 

DiQHAM,  in  a  communication  to  the  Ctneinnati  Enquirer,  under  date 
of  Washington,  B.  C,  December  18,  1862,  said : 

Now,  Mr.  Yalkndigham  never  proposed  to  divide  *  the  Republic  into 
foar  distinct  nationalities.*  So  far  as  any  such  proposition  has  been 
anp^ested  at  all,  it  was  bv  General  Scott,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to 
name  the  probable  capitals  of  three  of  those  'nationalities."  My 
proposition,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  maintain  the  existing  Union,  or 
'nationality'  forever,  by  dividing  or  arranging^  the  States  into  sections 
within  the  Union^  under  the  Conxtilutiont  for  the  purpose  of  voting  in 
the  Senate  and  electoral  college:-." 


LBTIER  TO  B.  H.  HBNDBIGESON,  AKD  OTBSBS,  OF  lODDLBTOWH, 

OHIO. 

DATtoir,  May  13, 1861. 
Gkntlsmkn  :  Yours  of  the  9th  instant,  requesting  my  opinion  upon 
certain  points,  connected  with  what  yon  jasUy  style  the  present  •*  in- 
glorious, and  it  may  be,  bloody  war,"  has  been  received.  That  opinion 
was  long  since  formed,  and  was  repeatedly  set  forth  through  the  press, 
or  by  speech  and  vote  in  the  Uou^^e  of  Repi-esentatives,  hist  winter,  and 
reaffirmed  in  a  card,  dated  on  the  17th  of  last  month,  a  few  days  aftar 
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the  comn  criceiiieut  of  tlic  war.*  But  inasmuch  T  never  had  ocGn^ 
bion  to  discuH.s  this  particular  quetitiun  at  lenoftii.  f  h<  ^  leave  to  adopt 
the  following  admirable  summary  of  the  ease,  in  an  extract  from  a 
carefully -prepared  and  exceedingly  al>le  speech  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  A, 
Douglas,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  15tb,  1861 : 

I  prefer  snch  an  amicable  settlement  to  peaceable  disunion ,  and  I 
pi*cfer  it  a  thonsand  tiroes  to  civil  war.  If  we  can  adopt  Riich  amend' 
menta  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  the  other  border  States,  the  plan  of  pacification  which  will  satisfy 
them,  will  create  a  Union  party  in  the  Cotton  States,  which  will  soon 
embrace  a  lai^e  majority  of  the  people  in  those  States,  and  bring  them 
back  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord ;  and  thus  restore,  strengthen, 
and  perpetuate  the  glorious  old  Union  forfever.  T  repeat,  whatever 
gnarantees  will  satisfy  Maryland  and  the  borcler  States  (the  States  now 
in  tlif*  ITnion),  will  create  a  TTnion  party  in  the  secedfd  States,  that 
will  bring  thftn  bnck  by  the  \  oJiintary  action  of  their  own  pf^ople. 
You  can  restore  and  preserve  the  goveromeut  in  that  mode.  You  can 
do  it  in  no  other. 

vV  ai  iii  UiMiiiiou.  War  is  final,  eternal  scparaliou.  Hence,  disguise 
it  a&  you  may,  every  Union  uian  in  America  must  advocate  such 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  as  will  preserve  peace  and  restore  the 
Union;  while  every  disnnionisV whether  openly  or  secretly  plotting  its 
destrnction,  is  the  advocate  of  peaceflil  secession,  or  of  war,  as  the 
anrest  means  of  rendering  reunion  and  reconstruction  impossible.  I 
have  too  much  I'espect  for  his  intellect  to  believe,  for  one  moment,  that 
there  is  a  man  for  war  who  is  not  a  disnnionist  p^r  u,  -Hence  I  do  not 
mean,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Union — men  plotting 
to  destroy  it — shaH  drag  tliis  counti  y  into  war,  under  the  pretext  of 
protectiup^  tlie  public  propcnt^',  and  enforcing  the  laws,  and  collecting 
revcnnr,  \xhv\\  their  object  is  disunion,  and  war  the  means  of  accom- 
plis!iMi;^-  a  clierished  purpose. 

'*  I'rie  disnnioniats,  therefore,  are  divided  into  two  classes:  tit  e  one 
open,  the  other  secret  disunionists.  The  >)m!  is  in  favur  of  peaceful 
secession,  and  a  recognition  of  independence ;  the  other  is  in  favor  of 
war,  as  the  snrest  means  of  accomplishing  the  object,  and  making  the 
separation  final  and  eternal.  I  am  a  Union  man,  and  hence  against 
war ;  but  if  the  Union  must  be  temporarily  broken  by^  a  revolution, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  de  facto  government  by  some  of  the  States, 
let  no  act  be  done  that  will  prevent  restoration  and  future  preservation. 
Peace  is  tlic  only  policy  that  can  lead  to  that  result* 

But  we  are  told,  and  we  hear  it  repeated  everywhere,  that  we  moat 

^  See  Supplsmeut,  ]^ost,  page  &54. 
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find  out  whether  we  hare  got  a  government.  'Have  we  a  goTem* 
meot  f  is  the  question,  and  we  are  told  we  mast  test  that  question  by 
using  the  military  power  to  pat  down  all  discontented  spints.  Sir, 
this  question,  'Have  we  a  government f  has  been  propounded  by 
every  tyrant  who  has  tried  to  keep  lus  foet  on  the  UQpkfi  of  the  people, 
since  the  world  began.  When  the  barons  demanded  Magna  Charta 
from  King  John,  at  Runnymede,  be  exoldmcd,  *  Have  we  a  govern* 
ment  and  c<MlIed  for  his  army  to  put  down  the  discontented  barons. 
When  Chalks  1.  attempted  to  collect  the  ship-money,  in  disregard  of 
the  rights  of  rlic  people,  and  was  resisted  by  them,  he  exclaimed, 
*Have  we  a  goveruiueut ?  We  cjinnot  treat  with  rebels;  put  down 
the  traitor&j  we  must  show  that  we  have  a  government.'  When 
James  IL  was  driven  from  the  throne  of  England,  for  trampling  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  he  called  for  his  army,  and  exclaimed,  '  Let  us 
show  that  we  have  a  govcmmentl*  When  George  III,  called  upon  his 
army  to  pat  down  the  rebellion  in  America,  Lord  North  cried  lustily, 
*No  compromise  with  traitors;  let  us  demonstrate  that  we  have  a 
government*  When,  in  1848,  the  people  rose  upon  their  tyrants  all 
over  Europe,  and  demanded  guarantees  for  their  rights,  every  crowned 
head  exclaimed,  'Have  we  a  government f  and  appealed  to  the  army 
to  vindicate  their  authority,  and  enforce  the  law. 

**  Sir,  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  fail  to  condemn  the  folly, 
woaVness,  and  wieTcednoss  of  tiiat  jTovernment  which  draws  its  sword 
upon  its  own  people,  when  they  deuiHuded  guarantees  for  their  rights. 
This  cry,  that  wc  must  have  a  government,  is  merely  ft>llo\vinir  tlie  ex- 
ample of  the  besotted  Bourbons,  who  never  learnt»d  any  tiling  by  mis- 
fortune, never  forgave  uu  injury,  never  forgot  an  atiVunt.  Must  wc  de- 
monstrate that  we  have  got  a  government,  and  coerce  obedience  without 
reference  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  complaints  f  Sir,  whenever 
ten  millions  of  people  proclaim  to  you,  with  one  unanimous  voice,  that 
they  apprehend  I  n  rights,  their  firesides,  and  their  family  altars,  are 
in  danger,  it  becomes  a  wise  government  to  listen  to  the  appeal,  and  to 
lemove  the  apprehension.  History  does  not  record  an  example  where 
«ny  human  government  has  been  strong  enough  to  crush  ten  millions 
of  people  into  subjection,  when  they  believed  their  rights  and  liberties 
were  imperiled,  without  first  converting  the  government  itself  into  a 
d^potism,  and  destroying  the  last  vestige  of  freedom.*' 

These  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Democratic  party,  of  t!iu  Constitu- 
tional Union  party,  and  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Republican  presses 
and  pOTty,  only  six  weeks  ago.  They  arc  mine.  T  voted  them  repeat- 
edly, along  with  every  Democrat  and  Union  man  in  the  iluiise.  I 
have  seen  notliiug  to  change,  and  much  to  confirm  ihem  since  ;  espe- 
cially in  the  secession,  wiihu)  tiie  l;«t  thirty  ditys,  of  V'irgiaia,  Arkan« 
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sas,  North  CaroHna,  and  Tennessee,  taking  with  them  four  millions  aitd 
a  half  of  people,  iiuiiiense  wealUi,  iuexliaui>lil)le  resources,  five  huDdrcd 
thoiuand  fighting  men,  and  the  grave  of  Washington  and  Jackson.  I 
flhaU  vote  them  sgMtk. 

Waiving  the  qacstion  of  the  doubtful  legality  of  the  first  proclama- 
tion of  April  15th,  catling  on  the  militia  for  **  three  moniha,**  under 
the  act  of  1795, 1  will  yet  vote  to  pay  them,  because  they  had  no  mo- 
tive but  supposed  duty,  and  patriotism,  to  move  tbem ;  and,  moreover, 
they  wOl  have  rendered  almost  the  entire  service  required  of  them,  b^ 
fore  Congress  shall  meet.  But  the  audacious  usurpation  of  JPresideot 
Lincoln,  for  which  be  descrvess  impeachment,  in  daring,  against  the 
very  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  without  a  shadow  of  law,  to  "raise 
and  support  urmies,"  and  to  "provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  for  three 
or  five  years,  by  mere  executive  proclamation,  I  will  not  vote  to  sustain 
or  ratify — n-  ver.  Millions  for  defense :  not  a  dollar  or  a  man  for  aggres- 
sive and  otl'eijsive  war. 

The  war  has  had  many  motives  for  its  commencement ;  it  can  have 
but  one  result,  whether  it  last  one  year  or  fifty  years— final,  eternal 
separation — du^union.  As  for  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  the 
South,  I  will  not  impeach  the  intelligence  of  any  man  among  you,  by 
assuming  that  you  dream  of  it  as  at  any  time  or  in  any  way  posdble. 
Bemember  the  warning  of  Lord  Chatham  to  the  British  Parliament : 
My  Lords,  yon  cannot  conquer  America.'*  A  public  debt  of  bun* 
dreds  of  millions,  weighing  us  and  our  posterity  down  for  generations, 
we  cannot  escape.  Fortunate  shall  wc  be  if  we  escape  with  onr  liber- 
tics.  Indeed,  it  is  no  longer  so  much  a  question  of  war  witli  the  South, 
as  whether  wc  ourselves  are  to  have  constitutions  aud  a  republican  form 
of  government  hereafter  in  the  North  and  West. 

In  brief :  I  am  for  the  Constitution  first,  and  at  all  ha7:ard<»  for 
whatever  can  now  be  saved  of  the  Union  next ;  and  for  I'eaec  always, 
as  essential  to  the  preBervalion  of  either.  But  whatever  any  ouc  may 
think  of  the  war,  one  thing,  at  least,  every  lover  of  liberty  ought  to 
demand  inexorably :  that  it  shall  be  carried  on  strictly  subject  to  the 
Constitution. 

The  peace  policy  was  tried :  it  arrested  secession,  and  promised  a 
festoration  of.the  Union.  The  policy  of  war  is  now  upon  trial:  in 
twenty  days  it  has  driven  four  States  and  four  millions  and  a  half  ol 
people  out  of  the  Union,  and  into  the  Confederacy  of  the  South.  In 
•  litUe  while  longer  it  wiU  drive  out,  also,  two  or  four  more  States,  and 
two  millions  or  three  millions  of  people.  Wa?  may,  indeed,  be  thd 
policy  of  the  East;  but  peace  ia  a  necessity  to  thp  West. 

1  would  have  volunteered  nothing,  gentlemen,  at  this  time,  in  re- 
gard to  this  civil  war;  buty  as  constituents,  you  had  a  right  to  know 
SO 
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mj  opiiuona  and  position;  and  briefly,  tnit  moit  finmkly,  joa  bare 
them. 

My  only  answer  to  tbooe  who  indalge  in  slander  and  vitoperation, 
was  giTsn  in  the  card  of  the  l7th  of  April,  herewitb-incloaed.* 


EZBOUTIYS  UaU&FATIOJ». 

Spee^  dilvttnd  tn  1h6  Houte     BeffretMiaHveif  JtUy  10, 1861.t 

"  Ailer  aome  time  be  past" 

THB'Honse  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  ihe  snbjject  tmder  con* 
sideration,  The  State  of  the  ITnion,  when  Mr.  TalUmdigbam,  obtaining 
the  floor,  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  which  the 
other  day  we  swore  to  support,  and  by  the  aathority  of  whidi  we  are 
here  assembled  now,  it  is  written : 

'*  AU  tegisiatiTe  powers  herain  granted,  shall  be  Tested  in  a  CoDgreis  of  the 
United  States.** 

It  is  fnrtlior  written,  also,  that  the  Congresa,  to  which  all  l^islaUve 
powers  granted,  are  thus  committed— 

*'Sba]l  SBsks  no  law  abri^;iiig  tfas  freedom  of  speeds  or  of  the  press.** 

And,  it  is  yet  further  written,  in  protection  of  Senators  and  Repco- 

4  See  Siqi|il«mBnii  page  554. 

f  This  speech  was  deUTsrod  aooa  after  the  of«mIng  of  the  eictfa  session  of 

Congress,  convened  on  the  -Ith  nf  T  .ly  1S61.  No  apeedi  was  rrcr  dpiivored  in 
the  midst  of  greater  personal  danger — not  oven  Oicern'a  defrnoe  r-f  \fro.  The 
galleries  were  filled  wUb  an  excited  soldiery  and  infuriated  partisans  ihreateniug 
assassiiiatioii.  A  leading  AboUtion  psper  In  New  York  hsd.  two  days  before^  d»- 
elsred  that,  if  an  attempt  \\  as  made  to  spealc  for  pea<»t  **tiie  aisles  of  the  Hsll 
would  run  with  bUxxl."  Arl^itrary  arrests  for  opinion  and  =jK>^>f:?j,  had  already 
been  connDeooed.  AUuost  without  sympathy  upon  his  owu  side  of  the  Houaef 
sad  with  a  fierce,  hisolent,  and  orerwhelniing  nMQOcity  apoii  the  other  side^  Mr.  Yal' 
landigham,  calm,  and  imawed,  met  ereiy  peril,  and  spoke  as  firmly,  solemnlj,  and 
earnestly,  as  under  ordinioy  cdronmstanoes.  The  **motto^'  prefixed  to  the  spee<& 
is  from  Lord  Bacon's  Will,  and  is  significant,  interpreted,  as  it  has  now  been,  by 
the  ligbt  of  two  years'  experience.  Soiqe  three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the 
jqpee^,  in  wious  forms,  were  pablisbed  and  obraohited  in  the  United  Ststea.  ■  H 
was  pubBsbed,  slso^  in  Bo^nd  and  on  the  Oontinenk 
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scntatives,  in  thnt  freedom  of  debate  bere»  without  which  there  caa  be 
no  liberty,  that — 

"For  anj  epetdi  or  debate  in  ettbar  Ho«un^  fhej  ibtill  not  be  qneatfoned  in  107' 
oUnt  plaoe." 

Holding  op  (lie  shield  of  the  Oonatitotion,  and  standing  here  in  the 
place,  and  with  the  manhood  of  a  RepreeentatlTe  of  the  people,  I  pro- 
pose to  myself  to^y,  the  ancient  freedom  of  speech  nsed  within  these 
waUsy  ^ongh  witli  somewhat  more,  I  trast>  of  decency  and  discretion, 
than  have  sometimes  been  exhibited  here.  Sir,  T  do  not  propose  to 
diBcnsa  the  direct  qnestion  of  thu  civU  war,  in  which  we  are  engaged^ 
Its  present  prosecntion  is  a  foregone  conclusion ;  and  a  wise  man  never 
wastes  bis  strength  on  a  fruitless  enterpri^ie.  My  position  shall,  at 
present,  for  the  most  part,  be  indicated  by  ray  votos^  and  bv  the  reso- 
luticnis  and  motions  which  I  may  submit.  But  there  are  many  ques- 
tions incident  to  the  war,  and  to  ita  prosecution,  about  which  I  have 
somewhat  to  say  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President,  in  the  message  before  ua,  demands  the 
eitraotdinary  loan  of  $400,000,000 — an  amount  neaily  ten  times  greater 
than  the  entire  public  debt,  State  and  Federal,  at  the  close  of  the  Rcto* 
Intion,  in  1788,  and  four  times  as  much  as  the  total  expenditnres  daring 
tiie  three  years' ^war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812. 

Sir,  that  same  Constitation,  which  I  again  hold  up,  And  to  which  I 
^Ve  my  whole  heart,  and  my  utmost  loyalty,  commits  to  Oongrese 
alone  the  power  to  borrow  money,  and  to  fix  the  purposes  to  which  it 
shall  be  applied,  and  expressly  limits  army  appropriations  to  the  term 
of  two  years.  Each  Senator  and  Representative^  therefore,  must  judge 
for  himself,  upon  his  conseience  and  his  oath,  and  before  G-od  and  the 
country,  of  the  justice  and  wisdom  and  policy  of  the  IVe^^i  ient's  de- 
mand ;  and  whenever  this  House  shall  have  become  but  a  rnerc  office, 
wherein  to  rcijister  the  decrees  of  the  Executive,  it  will  be  high  time  to 
abolish  it.  But  I  have  a  right,  1  believe,  sir,  to  say  that,  however, 
gentlemen  upon  this  side  of  the  Chamber  may  differ  finally  as  to  the 
war,  we  are  yet  firmly  and  inexorably  united  in  one  thing,  at  least,  and 
that  is  in  the  determination  that  our  own  rights  and  dignities  and  privi* 
Ic^s,  as  the  Representatives  of  the  people,  shall  be  muntained  in  their 
spirit^  and  to  the  very  letter.  And,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  do  know  that 
Ihere  are  some  here  present  who  are  resolved  to  assert  and  to  exercise 
Aese  rights  with  becoming  decency  and  moderation,  certainly,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  fully,  freely,  and  at  every  hasard. 

Sir  it  is  an  ancient  and  wise  practice  of  the  Bn^ish  Commons,  to 
precede  all  votes  of  supplies  hy  an  inquiry  into  abuses  and  grievances, 
and  especially  into  any  infractioas  of  the  OoDrtitution  and  the  laws  by 
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the  Executive.  Let  us  follow  tliis  safe  practice.  We  are  now  m  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  ;  and  in  the  exercise 
of  mj  right  and  my  duty  as  a  Rcpre&eutative,  and  availing  myself  of 
ibe  latitade  of  debate  aUow.ed  here,  I  propose  to  coDsider  tbe  present 
State  of  the  Unioo,  &nd  supply,  also,  some  few  of  tbe  many  omissions 
of  tbe  President  in  the  message  before  ns.  Sir,  he  has  undertaken  to 
give  ns  information  of  tbe  state  of  tbe  Union,  as  tbe  OonstitnUon  re- 
quires bim  to  do ;  and  it  was  his  dnty,  as  an  honest  BxecnUve,  to 
ma^e  that  information  fall,  impartial,  and  complete,  instead  of  spread- 
ing  before  qs  a  labored  and  lawy'erly  vindication  of  bis  own  coarse  of 
policy— a  policy  which  has  precipitated  us  into  a  terrible  and  bloody 
rfevolution.  He  admits  the  fact ;  he  admits  that,  to-day,  we  are  in  the 
midfit  of  a  general  civil  war,  not  now  a  mere  pettv  insurrection,  to  be 
8upprp«^*'d  in  twenty  days,  by  a  proclamation  and  a ^>o««e  comiiaim  of 
three  months'  militia. 

Sir,  it  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  President,  from  the  beginning, 
that  he  has  totally  and  wholly  under-estimated  the  magnitude  and  chai^ 
aeter  of  the  Bevolation  with  which  he  bad  to  deal,  or  snrely  he  never 
would  have  ventured  apon  the  wicked  and  hazardous  experiment  of  call- 
ing thirty  millions  of  people  to  arms  among  themselves,  without  the 
counsel  and  aathority  of  Congress.  But  when,  at  last,  he  found  him> 
self  hemmed  in  by  the  revolution,  and  this  city  in  danger,  as  he  de- 
clares, and  waked  up  thus,  as  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  April 
proves  him  to  have  waked  up,  to  the  reality  and  significance  of  tbe 
movement,  why  did  be  not  forthwith  assemble  Congress,  and  throw  him- 
self upon  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Representatives  of  the  States, 
and  of  the  people,  instead  of  usurping  powers  which  the  Constitution 
has  expressly  conferred  upon  us  I  Ay,  sir,  and  powers  which  Congress 
had,  but  a  little  while  before,  repeatedly  find  emphatically  refii.sed  t<>oxer» 
0186, or  to  permit  him  to  exercise  ?    But  i  i^^xaW  recur  to  this  point  again. 

Sir,  the  President,  in  this  measjigc,  has  undertaken  also  to  give  us  a 
summary  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  tbe  present  revolution.  He 
has  made  out  a  case — he  might,  in  my  judgment,  have  made  out  a 
much  stronger  case— against  the  secessionists  and  disunionists  of  the 
South.  All  this,  sir,  is  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  President 
does  not  go  back  fiv  enough,  nor  in  tbe  right  direction.  He  foigets 
the  still  stronger  case  against  the  abolitionists  and  disunionists  of  the 
North  and  West.  He  omite  to  tell  us  that  secession  and  disunion  had 
a  New  England  origin,  and  began  in  Massachusetts,  in  1804,  at  the 
time  of  the  Louisiana  purchase ;  were  revived  by  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, in  1814;  and  culminated  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in 
8cndii;g  Commissioners  to  Washington,  to  settle  the  terms  for  a  peaceable 
separation  of  New  England  from  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  lie 
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foigeto  to  remind  us  and  the  country,  tbat  tbie  present  revolution  began 
forty  years  ago,  in  the  vehement,  pernsten^  offensive,  most  irritating, 
and  unprovoked  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  in  the  North  -  and 
West,  ftom  the  time  of  the  Missouri  controversy,  with  some  short  in- 
tervals, down  to  the  present  hour.  Sir,  if  his  statement  of  the  case 
be  the  whole  truth,  and  wholly  correct,  then  ths  Democratic  party,  and 
every  member  of  it,  and  the  Whig  party,  too,  and  its  predecessor^ 
have  been  guilty,  for  sixty  years,  of  an  nnjust,  unconstitutional,  and 
most  wicked  policy  in  administering^  tlie  affairs  of  the  government 

But,  sir,  the  rresldent  ignores  totally  the  violent  and  long-continued 
denunciation  of  slavery  and  slaveholders,  and  c?pocially  since  1835 — 
I  appeal  to  Jackson's  message  for  the  date  and  proof — until  at  last  a 
political  anti-slavery  organization  was  formed  in  the  North  and  W  est, 
which  continued  to  gain  strength,  year  after  year,  till,  at  length,  it  bad 
destroyed  and  u£>urped  the  place  of  the  Whig  party,  and  finally  ob- 
tained control  of  every  free  State  in  the  Union,  and  elected  himself 
through  free  State  votes  atone,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
He  chooses  to  pass  over  the  £M$t,  that  the  paiiy  to  which  he  thus  owes,  his 
place  and  his  present  power  of  mischief,  b  wholly  and  totally  a  sec* 
tional  oiganization ;  and,  as  such,  condemned  by  Washington,  by  Jef- 
ferson, by  Jackson,  Webster,  and  Clay,  and  by  all  the  founders  and 
preservers  of  t^ie  Kepublic,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles, 
or  with  the  peace,  tbe  staHlity,  or  the  existcnee  even,  of  onr  Federal 
Bystem.  Sir,  there  never  \va.s  an  hour,  from  the  orcrHniziition  of  this 
sectional  partv,  wheti  it  was  not  predicted  by  the  wisest  men  and  truest 
patriots,  and  v,\ieii  it  onght  not  to  have  been  known  by  every  intel- 
ligent ujan  in  the  country,  that  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  precipitate  a 
revolution,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  President  foigeta 
already  that,  on  the  4th  of  March,  be  declared  that'  the  pUtform  of 
that  party  was  a  law  unto  him,"  by  which  he  meant  to  be  governed 
in  his  administration ;  and  yet  that  platform  announced  that  whereas 
there  were  two  separate  and  distinct  kinds  of  labor  and  forms  of 
civilization  in  the  two  different  sections  of  the  Union,  yet  that  the 
entire  national  domain,  belonging  in  common  to  all  the  States,  should 
be  taken,  possessed,  and  held  by  one  section  alone,  and  consecrated  to 
that  kind  "of  labor  and  form  of  civilLsation  alono,  which  prevailed  in 
^.hat  section  which,  by  mere  numerical  gupcrlority,  had  chosen  the 
President,  and  now  has,  and  for  some  years  past  has  bad,  a  majority 
in  the  Senate,  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  it  bad  also 
ill  the  House.  He  omits,  too,  to  tell  the  country  and  the  world — 
for  be  flpeahs  and  we  all  speak  now,  to  the  world,  and  to  posterity— 
ii|iat  he  Umself,  and  his  prime  minister,  the  Secretary  of  State,  declared, 
tbiee  yeaxB  ago,  and  have  maintained  ever  since,  that  there  was  an  **ir- 
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lepreteible  coofliot"  betwaeD  the  two  seetioiu  of  ibis  TTmoo ;  that  the 
Union  conM  not  enclare  part  slave  and  part  free;  and  that  the  whole 
power  and  inflnenoe  of  the  Federal  Qorernment  Aniet  heneeforth  be 
exerted  to  cireamecribe  and  hem  in  slavery  within  ite  existing  limits. 

And  now,  sir,  how  coraes  it  that  Ibe  President  has  forgptten  to  re- 
mind US,  also,  that  wh^i  the  party  thus  eoromitted  to  the  principle  of 
deadly  hate  and  hostility  to  the  slave  inslitutions  of  the  South,  and  the 
men  who  har!  proclaiined  the  doctrine  of  tlu^  irrepressible  conflict,  and 
who  in  the  'lileinnKi  or  alternative  of  this  conflict,  were  resolved  that 
*f.the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  Saiith  Carolina,  and  the  sufj^ar  plantations 
of  Lonisiana,  should  ultimately  be  tilled  by  free  labor,"  had  obtained 
power  and  place  in  the  coinmoa  Government  of  the  States,  the  South, 
except  one  State,  chose  first  to  demand  so)emn  constitutional  guaranteea 
for  protection  against  the  abase  of  the  tremendous  power  and  patronage 
and  influence  of  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  great  end  of  the  sectional  conflict,  before  resorting  to  secession  or 
revolution  at  all  t  Did  he  not  know — ^how  could  he  be  ignorant? — ^that, 
at  the  hist  session  of  Coi^ress,  every  substantive  proposition  for  adjust- 
ment and  compmnuse,  except  that  oflered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Kellogg),  and  we  all  tnow  how  it  was  received — came  from 
the  South  ?    Stop  a  moment,  and  let  us  see. 

The  Cotnndttec  of  'J'hirty-three  was  moved  for  in  this  House  by  a 
gentleman  from  V'irginia,  the  second  day  of  the  session,  and  received 
the  vote  of  every  Southern  Representative  present,  except  only  the 
isacinbers  from  South  Carolina,  who  declined  to  vote.  In  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  proposed  by  a  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Hr.  Powell),  and  received  the  silent  acquiescence  of  every  Southern 
Senator  present  The  Crittenden  propoutiona,  too,  were  submitted 
also  by  another  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Crittenden),  now  a 
member  of  this  House ;  a  man,  venerable  for  his  years^  loved  for  his 
virtues,  distinguished  for  his  services,  honored  for  his  patriotism ;  for 
feur-and-forty  years  a  Senator,  or  in  other  public  o£Gce ;  devoted  from 
the  first  hour  of  his  manhood  to  the  Union  of  these  States ;  and  who^ 
though  he  himself  proved  his  courage  fifty  years  ago,  upon  the  battle- 
field against  the  forei^  enemies  of  his  country,  is  now,  thank  God,  still 
foif  compronuse  at  home,  to-day.  Fortunate  in  a  long  and  well-spent 
life  of  public  service  and  private  worth,  he  is  unfortunate  only  that  he 
has  survived  a  Union,  and,  I  fear,  a  Constitution,  younjj^cr  than  himself. 

The  Border  State  propositions,  also,  were  projected  by  a  geutloman 
from  Maryland,  not  now  a  member  of  this  House,  and  presented  by 
a  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Etheridge),  now  the  Clerk  of  this 
House.  And  yet  all  these  propositions,  coming  thus  from  the  South, 
wero  serentty  and  repeatedly  rejected  by  the  almost  united  vote,  of  the 
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Re^nblioani  pttity  in  the  Senate  and  ihe  Hoase.  The  Grittendeu 
propoaitioiis,  with  which  Mr.  Davia,  now  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  Mr.  Toombs,  his  Secretary  of  State,  both  declared,  in  the 
Senate,  that  they  would  be  satisfied,  and  for  which  every  Southern 
Senator  and  Representative  voted — never,  on  any  occasion,  received  one 
flolitaiy  vote  from  the  Bepablican  party  in  either  Honse. 

The  Adams  or  Corwin  amradment,  so  called — reported  from  the 
Committee  of  Thirty-three,  and  the  only  substantive  amendment 
proposed  from  the  Rcp\iblic*in  side — was  but  a  hare  promise  that 
Congress  should  never  be  authorized  do  what  no  sane  man  ever 
believed  Congress  would  attempt  U*  Uo— abolish  Slavery  ia  the  States 
where  it  exists;  and  yet^  even  this  proposition,  moderate  as  it  was,  and 
for  which  every  Southern  inember  present  voted — except  one — was 
carried  through  this  Honse  by  but  one  majority,  after  long  and  tedions 
delay,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty — sixty 'five  Bepublican  members, 
with  the  resolute  and  determined  gentleman  firom  Fennsylviuia  (Mr* 
Hickman)  at  their  head,  having  voted  agunst  it  and  fought  ag^nst  it 
to  the  very  last 

And  not  this  only,  but,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  last  session, 
let  roe  remind  you  that  bills  w^  introduced  into  this  House,  pro- 
posing to  abolish  and  close  np  certain  Southeru  ports  of  entry; 
to  authorize  the^  President  to  blockade  the  Southern  coast,  and  to 
call  out  the  iniiitia,  and  accept  tlio  services  of  vohujt^ers — not  for 
three  vears  merelv— but  without  any  limit  as  to  either  numbers  or 
time,  for  the  very  purpose  of  enforcing  tlie  laws,  collecting  the  revenue, 
and  protecting  the  public  property — and  were  pressed,  vehemently  and 
earnestly,  in  this  House,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  President  in  this 
eity,'  and  were  then — though  seven  States  had  seceded,  and  set  np  a 
government  of  their  own — ^voted  down,  pos^tponed,  thrust  aside,  or  in 
some  other  way  disposed  of,  sometimes  by  large  *  majorities  in  this 
House,  till,  at  last^  Congress  adjourned  without  any  .action  at  alL 
Peace,  then  seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  all  parties. 

Thus,  sir,  Uie  case  stood,  at  twelve  o^clook  on  the  4th  of  Hforch  last, 
when,  from  the  eastern  portico  of  this  capitol,  and  in  the  presence  of 
twenty  thousand  of  his  countrymen,  but  errvelopcd  in  a  cloud  of 
soldiery,  which  no  otlier  American  President  ever  saw,  Abr;d)Hm  Lin- 
coln took  the  oath  of  office  to  support  the  Constitution,  aTui  ueliwred 
his  inaugural — a  message,  I  regret  to  say,  not  written  in  the  direct  and 
^t^aightforward  language  which  becomes  an  American  President  and  an 
American  statesman,  and  which  was  expected  from  the  plain,  blunt, 
honest  man  q|  the  Northwest — but  with  the  forked  tongue  and  crooked 
counsel  of  the  New  York  politician,  leaving  thirty  millions  of  people  in 
4oabt  whether  it  meant  peace  or.  war.   But,  whatever  may  have  been 
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the  secret  porpoee  and  mMmng  of  theinangorel,  praotioallj,  for  sue 
weelcBi the  policy  of  peaee  prevailed;  and  Ihey  were  weeka  of  happioese 
to  the  patriot,  and  prosperity  to  the  country.  Bnsineae  revived ;  trade 
retamed;  commerce  floariabed.  Never  was  there  a  fiiirer  prospect 
before  any  people.  Secession  in  tbc(  past  languished,  and  was  spirit- 
less and  barniless ;  secession  in  tTie  futare  was  arrested,  aiFl  perished. 
By  overwhelming  majorities,  Yit^inia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Missonri — all  declared  for  the  old  TTnion,  and  ovory 
heart  beat  high  with  hope,  that,  in  due  conrsc  (if  lime,  and  through 
feith  and  patience  and  peace,  and  by  ultiinate  and  adequate  compromise, 
every  State  would  be  restored  tait.  It  is  true,  indeed,  s^ir,  that  the 
Bepablican  party,  with  great  unanimity,  and  great  earnestness  and  do> 
termination,  had  resolved  against  all  condliation-and  compromise. 
Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  Democratic  party,  and  the  whole 
Constitutional  TTnion  party,  were  equally  resolved  that  there  should  he 
no  civil  war,  upon  any  pretext :  and  both  sides  prepared  for  an  appeal  to 
that  great  and  final  arbiter  of  all  disputes  in  a  free  country — ^tbe  people. 

Sir,  I  do  not  propose  to  inquire,  now,  whether  the  President  and 
his  Cabinet  were  sincere  and  in  earoestj  and  meant,  really,  to  perse* 
Tere  to  the  end  in  the  policy  of  peace;  or  whctTicr,  from  the  first,, 
they  meant  ci\il  war,  and  only  waited  to  g^in  time  till  the}'  were  fairlv 
seated  in  power,  and  had  disposed,  too,  of  that  prodigious  horde  of 
spoilsmen  and  office-seekers  which  ciime  down,  at  the  first,  like  an 
avalanche  upon  theiu.  But  I  do  k^ow  that  the  people  believed 
them  dncere,  and  cordially  ratified  and  approved  of  the  policy  of 
peace— not  as  they  subsequently  responded  to  the  policy  of  war,  in 
a  whirlwind  of  passion  and  madnefl8~-4>ut  'ea1mly  and  soberly,  and  as 
tiie  result  of  ihmr  deliberate  and  most  solemn  jndj^ent ;  and  believ- 
ing that  civil  war  was  absolute  land  eternal  disunion,  while  secession 
was  but  partial  and  temporary,  tbey  cordially  indorsed,  also,  the  pro- 
posed evacuation  of  ,Snmter,  and  the  other  forts  and  public  property 
within  the  seceded  States.  Kor,  sir,  ^1 1  stop,  now,  to  explore  the 
several  causes  which  either  led  to  a  change  in  the  apparent  policy, 
or  an  early  development  of  the  original  and  real  pnrpnsfs  of  the 
Administration.  But  there  arc  two  which  T  cnnnot  pas'^  by.  And 
the  first  of  these  was  party  neckssity,  or  the  clamor  of  p<diticiHns, 
and  especiaUy  of  certain  wicked,  reckless,  and  unprincipled  condnclors 
of  a  partisan  press.  The  peace  policy  was  crushing  out  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Under  that  policy,  sir,  it  was  melting  away  like  snow 
liefore  the  sun.  The  general  elections  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  municipal  elections  in  New  York  and  in  the  Wgstem  States^ 
gave  abundant  evidence  that  the  people  were  resolved  upon  the  most 
ample  and  satis&otory  constitutional  gnaraotees  to  the  South,  aa  the 


|Hric6  of  a  restoration  of  the  TJnion.  And  then  it  waa,  sir,  lihat  the  long 
and  Ionizing  howl  of  defeated  and  disappointed  politicians  came  up 
before  the  AdministratioD.  The  newspaper  press  teemed  with  appeals 
and  threats  to  the  President.    The  mails  groaned  under  the  weight 

of  letters  demanding  a  change  of  policy ;  wliilc  a  secret  conclave  of 
the  Governors  of  Maasachnsetto,  New  York, .Ohio,  and  other  States, 
ftssemhled  here,  promised  men  and  money  to  support  the  President 
in  the  irropressible  conflict  which  thoy  now  invoked.  And  thns  it 
was,  sir,  tliat  the  necessities  of  a  party  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution, 
in  the  very  hour  and  article  of  death,  demanding  vigorous  measures, 
which  could  result  in  nothing  but  civil  war,  renevved  secession,  and 
absolute  and  eternal  disunion,  were  preferred  and  hearkened  to  before 
the  peace  and  harmony  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

But  there  was  another  and  yet  stronger  impelling  cause,  without 
which  this  horrid  calamity  of  civil  war  might  have  been  pobtponed,. 
and,  perlia^n,  finally  averted.  One  of  the  last  and  worst  acts  of  a 
Congress  which,  bom  in  bitterness  and  nurtured  in  convulsion,  literally 
did  those  things  which  it  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone  those 
things  which  it  ought  to  have  done,  was  the  passage  of  an  obscure,  ill- 
considered,  ill-digested,  and  unstatesmanlike  high  protective  tariff  act, 
commonly  known  as  '^Thb  Mobeiix  Tariff.*'  Just  about  the  same 
tinie,''too,  the  Confederate  Congress,  at  Montgomery,  adopted  onr  old 
tariff  of  1867,  whicli  we  had  rejected  to  make  w  ay  for  the  Morrill  act, 
fixing  their  rate  of  duties  at  five,  fifteen,  and  twenty  per  cent,  lower 
than  ours.  The  result  was  as  inevitable  as  the  laws  of  trade  are  inexo- 
rable. Trade  and  commerce — and  especially  tlie  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  West — b^an  to  look  to  the  South.  Turned  out  of  their  natural 
course,  years  ago,  by  the  cabals  and  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  and  diverted  eastward  at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  West,  they  threat- 
ened  now  to  resume  their  ancient  and  accostomed  channels — the  water-, 
courses — the  Ohio  and  the  Missisuppi.  And  political  association  and 
union,  it  was  well  known,  must  foon  follow  the  direction  of  trade  and 
interest.  The  city  of  New  York,  the  great  commercial  emporium  of 
the  Union,  and  the  North-west,  the  chief  granary  of  the  Union — ^began 
to  clamor  now,  loudly,  for  a  repeal  of  the  pernicious  and  reinous  tariff. 
Threatened  thfis  with  the  loss  of  both  political  power  and  wealth,  or 
the  repeal  of  the  tariff,  and,  at  last,  of  both,  New  England  —and  Penn- 
sylvania, too,  the  land  of  Penn,  cradled  in  peace — demanded,  now, 
coercion  and  civil  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  as  the  price  of  preserving 
either  from  destruction.  The  subjugation  of  the  South — ay,  sir,  the 
tnl^^Hon  of  the  South  I — I  am  not  talking  to  children  or  fools  j  for 
ihere  is  not  a  man  in  this  House  fit  to  be  a  Bepiesentetive  here,  who 
^des  not  know  that  the  South  cannot  be  forced  to  yield  obedience  to 
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yonr  kws  mid  fti^hoiity  again,  until  700  httve  eonqnerdd  and  subjugatcMl 
ber — ^Uie  subjugation  of  the  South,  and  the  dosing  up  of  ber  porta^ 
jftrat)  by  foree,  in  war,  and  afterwarda,  by  tariff>laws,  in  peace^was  de> 
liberately  resolved  upon  by  tbe  Eaat.  And,  air,  when  once  this  poli4^ 
was  bq^D,  theae  sel^me  motives  of  waning  commerce,  and  threatened 
loss  of  trade,  impelled  tbe  great  city  of  New  York,  and  her  merebanta 
and  ber  poiitidans  and  ber  presa — ^witb  bere  and  there  an  bonocable 
exception — to  place  herself  in  tbe  very  front  rant  among  the  worshippers 
of  Moloch.  Much,  indeed,  of  that  outburst  and  uprisinj^  in  the  North, 
which  followed  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  April,  as  well,  perhaps* 
as  the  proclamatiou  itself,  was  called  forth,  not  so  much  by  the  fall  of 
Sumter — an  event  long  anticipated — as  by  the  notion  that  tbe  "  insur- 
rection,** aa  it  was  called,  might  be  crushed  out  in  a  few  weeks,  if  not 
by  ibe  display,  certainly,  at  least,  by  tbe  presence  of  an  orerwbebn- 
ing  force. 

These,  sir,  were  tbe  chief  causes  which,  along  with  otbers,  led  to  a 
ehange  in  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  and,  instead  of  peace,  forced 
08,  beadlong,,into  civil  war,  witb  all  its  accumulated  horrors. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  tbe  causes  or  the  motives  for  tbe  act, 
it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  policy  wbicb  tbe  Adminia> 
tration  meant  to  adopt,  or  which,  at  least,  they  Ifd  the  conntry  to  be- 
lieve they  intended  to  pursue.  I  will  not  venture,  now,  to  assert,  what, 
mav  vet,  some  day,  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  subsequent  acts  of  the 
Adrninistralion,  and  its  enormous  and  persistent  infractions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, its  high-lianded  usurpations  of  power,  formed  any  part  of  a. 
deliberate  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  present  form  of  Federal-republi- 
can government,  and  to  establish  a  strong  centralised  government  in  ita 
stead.  .Ko,  sir;  wbatever  tbar  purposes  now,  I  rather  tbink  that,  in 
tbe  beginning,  tbey  rushed,  heedlessly  and  beadlong,  into  tbe  guU^  be- 
lieving that,  as  tbe  seat  of  war  was  then  far  distant  and  difficult  of 
access,  tbe  display  of  vigor  in  reinforcing  Sumter  and  Pickens,  and 
in  calling  out  seventy>five  thousand  militia,  upon  tbe  firing  of  the  first 
gun,  and,  above  all,  in  that  exceedingly  happy  and  original  conceit  of 
commanding  the  insurgent  States  to  **  disperse  in  twenty  days,*'  would 
not,  on  the  one  band,  precipitate  a  crisis ;  wlille,  upon  the  other,  it  would 
satisfy  its  own  violent  partisans,  and  thus  revive  and  restore  the  falling 
fortunes  of  the  Republican  party. 

I  can  hardly  conceive,  sir,  that  the  President  and  his  advisers  could 
be  cruiUy  of  the  exceeding  folly  of  eypectincf  to  carry  on  a  i;eneral  civil 
war  by  a  mere  poiise  comitaiut  of  three-months'  miiiLia.  it  may  be, 
indeed,  ibat,  with  wicked  and  most  desperate  cunning,  tbe  President 
meant  all  this  as  a  mere  enteiing-wedge  to  that  which  was  to  rive  the 
oak  asunder;  or,  posubly,  as  a  test^  to  leam  the  pablic  sentiment  ol 
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tlie.  Koiib  juid  West  But  however  that  may  be,  the  rapid  teeeanon 
and  moyementa  of  Virginia,  North  Caroiioa,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee, 
^ddog  with  them,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  four  millions  and  a  half  of 
people,  immense  wealth,  iuexhaasUble  resources,  five  hnndrcd  thousand 
%hting  men,  and  the  graves  of  Washington  and  Jackson,  and  bringing 
up,  too,  in  one  single  day,  the  frontier  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Ohio  and 
the  Potomac,  together  with  the  abandoament,  by  the  one  side,  and  the 
occupation,  by  the  other,  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  Norfolk  navy-yard; 
and  the  fierce  gust  and  whirlwind  of  passion  in  the  North,  eompclIe<i 
either  a  sudden  waklng-up  of  the  President  and  his  admen  to  the 
frightful  signifioiincy  of  the  act  which  they  had  committed,  in  heedless- 
ly breaking  the  vase  which  imprisoned  the  slumbering  demo^i  of  civil 
war,  or  else  a  premature  but  most  rapid  development  of  the  daring 
plot  to  foster  aud  proiriole  becession,  and  liieu  to  Met  up  a  new  and 
Strong  form  of  government  in  the  States  which  might  remain  in  tho 
ITnion. 

Bttt«  whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose,  I  assert  here,  to-day,  as  a 
Representative,  that  every  principal  act  of  the  Administration  since  has 
been  a  faring  usurpation  of  power,  and  a  palpable  and  dangerous  vio- 
lation of  that  very  Constitution  which  tlus  dvil  war  is  professedly  waged 
to  support.  Sir,  I  pass  by  tho  prodamaUon  of  the  l&th  of  April,  sum- 
moning the  militia,  not  to  defend  this  capital — there  is  not  a  word 
about  the  capital  in  jthe  proclamation,  and  there  wm  then  no  possible 
danger  to  it  from  any  quarter,  bat  to  retake  and  occupy  forts  and 
property  a  thousand  miles  off — summoning,  I  say,  the  militia  to  sup- 
press the  so-caHed  insurrection.  I  do  not  believe,  indeed,  and  no  man 
believed  in  February  last,  when  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  introduced  his 
biii  lo  enlarge  the  act  of  1795,  that  that  act  ever  contemplated  the  case 
of  a  general  revolution,  aud  of  resistance  by  au  organized  government. 
But  no  matter.  The  militia  thus  called  out,  with  a  shadow,  at  leaaty 
of  authority,  and  for  a  period  extending  one  month  beyond  the  assem- 
bling of  Congress,  were  amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  capital  against 
any  force  which  was  then  likely  to  be  sent  against  it — and  the  event 
has  proved  it — and  ample  enough,  also,  to  suppress  the  outbreak  in 
liaryland.  Every  other  principal  act  of  the  Administration  might  well 
have  been  postponed,  and  ought  to  have  been  postponed,  until  the 
meeting  of  Congress;  or,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  demanded  it, 
Congfress  should  forthwith  have  been  assembled.  What  if  two  or  three 
States  should  not  have  been  represented,  although  even  this  need  not 
have  happened;  but  better  this,  a  thousand  times,  than  ih.it  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  repeatedly  and  flagrantly  viuiated,  and  public  liberty 
and  private  ris:ht  trampled  under  foot.  As  for  Harper's  Ferry  and 
the  Norfolk  navy-yard,  tiicy  ratiicr  uueded  protection  against  the  Ad- 
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miniBtration,  hy  whose  orders  mlUioos  of  property  were  wantonly 
destroyed,  whicb  was  not  in  the  slightest  danger  from  any  quarter,  at 
the  date  of  the  proehunation. 

Bat,  sir,  Congreas  was  not  assembled  at  onee,  as  Congress  should 
ha?e  been,  and  the  great  question  of  ciril  war  sobmltled  to  their  delib- 
erations. The  representatives  of  the  States  and  of  the  people  were  not 
allowed  tbe  slightest  voi^  in  this,  the  most  momentous  question  erer 
presented  to  any  government.  The  entire  responsibility  of  the  whole 
work  was  at  once  assumed  by  the  Executive,  and  all  the  powers  required 
for  the  purposes  in  hand  were  boldly  usurped  from  eitlier  the  States  or 
the  people,  or  from  the  legislative  department;  while  the  voice  of  the 
judiciary,  that  last  refuge  and  hope  of  liberty,  was  turned  a.way  from 
with  conteuipt. 

Sir,  the  right  of  blockade — and  I  begin  with  it — ^is  a  bcliigerent 
right,  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  and  it  eannot  be  exercised  until  war 
has  been  declared  or  recognised;  and  Congress  alone  can  declare  or 
recognize  war.  But  Congress  had  not  declared  or  recognised  war.  On 
the  contrary,  they  had,  but  a  little  while  before,  expressly  refused  to 
declare  it,  or  to  arm  the  Pr^ident  with  the  power  to  make  it  And 
thus  the  President,  in  declaring  a  blockade  of  certain  ports  in  the  States 
of  the  South,  and  in  applying  to  it  the  rules  governing  Uockades  as 
between  independent  powers,  violated  the  Constitution. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  meant  to  deal  with  tbcse  States  as  still 
in  the  Union,  and  subject  to  Federal  authority,  then  iie  usurpe  i  :t  power 
which  belongs  to  Congress  alone — the  power  to  abolish  and  close  up 
ports  of  entry;  a  power,  too,  which  Congress  had,  also,  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  refused  to  exercise.  And  yet,  without  the  repeal  or  abolition 
of  ports  of  entry,  any  attempt,  by  ei^er  Congress  or  the  President,  to 
bkkckade  the^e  porta,  is  a  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter,  of 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  no  preference  shall 
be  given,  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one 
State  over  those  of  another.'* 

Sir,  opon  this  point  I  do  not  speak  withont  the  highest  authority. 
In  the  very  midst  of  the  South  Carolina  nullification  controversy,  it  was 
suggested,  that  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  nnd  without  a  law  to  govern 
him,  the  President,  Andrew  Jackson,  meant  to  scud  down  a  fleet  to 
Charleston  and  blockade  the  port.  But  the  bare  suggestion  called  forth 
the  indignant  protest  of  Daniel  Webs.ler,  himself  the  archenemy  of 
nuUificatioii,  and  wbose  highest  honors  were  won  in  the  three  years' 
conflict  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  with  its  ablest  champions.  In  an  ad> 
dress,  in  October,  1832,  at  Worcester,  Massaehnsetts,  to  a  National 
Republican  convention — ^it  was  before  the  birth,  or  ohristeniug  at  least, 
of  the  Whig  party — tiie  great  expounder  of  the  Coostitntion  said : 
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*'We  are  told,  sir,  <hat  tbe  Preaideiit  will  iuimecliAtelj  employ  the  military  fbroe, 
and  at  once  blockade  CbarlMton.   A  nuUtaary  remedy — a  remedy  by  direct  belli- 

gereDt<^ration.  ha.s  thus  hpen  stjpi'g^ested.  and  nothing  pI^o  hns  brpn  Fucrgested,  as 
the  intended  means  of  preserving  the  Union.  Sir,  there  is  no  little  reason  to  think 
that  diia  suggestion  is  true.  We  cannot  be  altogether  anmindful  of  tlie  past,  and, 
fberefiMre,  we  oannot  be  altofether  unapprehensiTe  for  the  future.  For  one, 
I  raise  my  voioe,  beforehand,  against  the  unanthorized  eniploymetit  of  militaiy 
power,  and  ag-ainst  guporseding  the  authority  of  the  laws,  by  an  armed  force,  under 
pretence  of  putting  down  nullification.   The  Fresident  has  no  authority  to  bMsade 

JactsoTi !  Jackson,  sir !  tbe  rrreat  Jackson!  did  not  dare  to  do  it 
without  authority  of  Congress;  but  our  Jackson  of  to-day,  the  little 
JaclfRon  at  the  other  end  of  the  aveoue,  and  the  mimic  Jacksons  around 
hill),  do  blockade,  not  only  Charleston  harbor,  but  liie  whole  Southern 
coikst,  three  thousand  iiiileb  ia  extent,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen. 

"  The  President  has  no  aathoiity  to  empkj  miUfeaiy  force  till  he  shall  be  didjr 

required," — 

Mark  the  word : 

"n^mried  so  to  do  by  lair  and  the  dTtl  auUioritfeB.  His  duty  is  to  cause  the  laws 
to  be  executed.  Wb  duty  ia  to  aupport  Oe  cmZ  au(Aor%,"— 

As  in  the  Mcrrj'man  case,  forsooth  \  but  I  shall  recur  to  that  here- 
after: 

■  **  His  duty  is,  if  the  laws  be  resisted,  to  employ  the  military  force  of  the  conntry, 
if  Moesaary,  for  their  support  and  execution;  but  to  do  cUl  this  in  compliance  oniy 
loWi  law  md  iratt  dednont  qf  the  tribmab.  !£,  by  any'  ingeniotts.  doTioes^  those 
who  resist  tbe  laws  escape  ftom  the  reach  of  Judicial  authority,  as  it  is  now  pro- 
vided to  be  exercised,  It  ia  entirely  competent  to  Ottngrm  to  make  8u<di  new  pro- 
visions  as  the  ezigeDcy  of  the  case  may  demand." 

Treason,  air,  rank  treason,  all  this  to-day.  And  yet,  thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  tnie  tTnion  patriotism  and  sound  constitutional  law !  Sit, 
I  prefer  the  wisdom  and  stern  fidelity  to  principle  of  the  fathers. 

Sncli  was  the  voice  of  Webster,  and  such,  too^  let  me  add,  the  voice, 
in  his  hut  great  speech  in  the  Senate,  of  the  Doughis  whose  death  the 
land  now  mourns. 

Next  after  the  blockade,  sir,  in  the  catalogue  of  darino;  Eieentive 
usurpations,  comes  the  proclamation  of  the  3d  of  Mav,  and  the  orders 
of  the  War  and  Navy  DepartiBcnts  in  pursuance  of  it — a  proclamation 
and  usurpation  which  would  have  cost  any  English  sovereign  hi^^  head 
at  any  time  within  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Sir,  the  Constitution 
not  only  confines  to  Congress  the  right  to  declare  war>  but  expressly 
provides  that  **  Congress  (not  the  President)  shall  have  power  to  raise 
and  support  armies    and  to   provide  and  maintain  a  navy.**  In  par> 
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suance  of  this  authority,  Ck^ngress,  years  ago,  bad  Sxed  &e  nnmber  of 
officen  and  of  ihe  regimenta^  of  th«  dilforent  kinds  of  service ;  and  also, 
the  namber  of  sbipe,  officers,  marincfly  and  seamen  whicli  ahonld  com- 
pose the  navy.  Not  only  that^  bat  Congress  has  repeatedly,  within  the- 
last  five  yei^rs,  refused  to  increase  the  regular  army.  More  than  that 
atiU :  in  Febraary  and  March  last,  the  Honee,  npon  several  test  vote8» 
tepeatedly  and  expressly  refused  to  anthoriae  the  President  to  accept 
the  service  of  volunteers  for  the  very  purpose  of  protecting  the  pubHe 
property,  enforcing  the  laws,  and  collecting  the  revenne.  And  yet,  the 
Prosi^cnti  of  his  own  mere  will  and  authority,  and  without  the  shndow 
of  right,  has  proceeded  to  increase,  and  has  increased,  the  standing  army 
by  twenty-five  thousand  men ;  the  navy  by  eighteen  thousand  1  and 
has  called  for,  and  accepted  the  services  of,  forty  regiments  of  volnnr 
teers  for  three  years,  nurnberiug;  forty-two  thousand  men,  and  making 
thus  a  grand  army,  or  military  force,  raised  by  executive  proclamation 
alone,  without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  without  warrant  of  law,  and  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Constitudon,  and  of  his  oath  of  office,  of  dghty- 
five  thousand  soldiers  enlisted  for  three  and  five  years,  and  already  in 
the  field.  And  yet,  the  President  now  asks  us  to  support  the  army 
which  he  has  thus  r^sed,  to  ratify  his  usurpations  by  a  law  ex  post /aeio, 
and  thus  to  make  ourselves  parties  to  our  own  d^radation,  and  to  his 
infractions  of  the  Constitution.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  has  taken 
good  care  not  only  to  enlist  the  men,  ori^anize  the  regiments,  and  mus- 
ter them  into  service,  but  to  provide,  in  advance,  for  a  horde  of  forlorn, 
worn-out,  and  broken-down  pohticians  of  hi-^  own  party,  by  appointing, 
either  by  himself,  or  through  the  Governors  of  the  States,  major-getier- 
ala,  brigadier^enerals,  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  niajors,  captains, 
lieutenants,  adjutants,  quarter-maatei's,  and  surgeons,  without  any  limit 
as  to  numbers,  and  without  so  much  as  once  saying  to  Congress,  By 
yonr  leave,  gentlemen.*' 

Banning  with  this  wide  breach  of  the  Constitution,  this  enormous 
naufpation  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  powers — ^the  power  of  the 
aword — other  infractions  and  assumptions  were  easy ;  and  after  public 
liberty,  private  right  soon  felL  The  privacy  of  the  telegraph  was  in- 
vaded,  in  the  search  after  treason  and  traitors ;  although  it  turns  out, 
significantly  enough,  that  the  only  victim,  so  £ar,  Is  one  of  the  ap- 
pointees and  especial  pets  of  the  Administration.  The  telegraphic  dis- 
patches, preserved  imder  every  pledge  of  secrecy,  for  the  protection 
and  salety  of  the  telegraph  companies,  were  seized  and  carried  away 
without  scaich-warrant,  without  probable  cmise,  without  oath,  and 
without  description  of  the  places  to  be  searched,  or  of  ifie  things  to  be 
seized,  and  in  plain  violation  of  the  riglit  of  tlie  people  to  be  secure 
in  thdr  houses,  persons,  papers^  aud  effects,  against  uureasooable 
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aearches  and  seizures.  One  step  more,  sir,  will  bring  upon  ua  search  and 
fleuure  of  the  public  mails ;  and,  finally,  as  in  the  worst  dajs  of  £ng- 
liah  oppression— as  in  the  times  of  the  Russells  and  the  Sidneys,  of 
EngUflh  martyrdom — of  the  drawers  and  secretaries  of  the  private  citi- 
•en ;  though  eveu  then  tyrants  had  the  grace  to  look  to  the  forms  of 
the  law,  and  the  execution  was  judicial  murder,  not  military  slaughter. 
But  who  shall  say  that  the  future  Nero  of  America,  shall  have  the 
modesty  of  his  Roman  predecessor,  in  extenuation  of  whose  character 
It  is  written  by  the  great  historian,  Subiraxit  oeeuloi^junttque  aeelera 

Sir,  tbe  riirlits  of  property  having  been  thus  wantonly  violated,  it 
needed  but  a  little  stretch  of  usurpation  to  invade  the  sanctity  of  the 
person  ;  and  a  victim  ^vas  not  long  wanting.  A  private  citizen  of 
Maryland,  not  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war — ^not  in  a  case 
arising  in  the  laud  or  naval  forces,  nor  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
service — is  seized  in  his  owe  house,  in  tlio  dead  liour  of  night,  not  by 
any  civil  officer,  nor  upon  any  civil  process,  but  by  a.band  of  armed 
soldiers,  under  the  verbal  orders  of  jt  military  chief,  and  is  rnthlessly 
torn  from  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  hurried  o£f  to  a  fortress  of  the 
United  States— and  that  fortress,  as  if  in  mockery,  the  very  one  over 
whose  ramparts  had  floated  that  atar«pangled  bminer,  which  *<in  the 
dawn^s  early  light,'*  gladdened  the  eyes  and  inspured  the  sool  of  the 
patriot  prisoner,  who  in  the  midst  of  battle,  and  upon  the  deck  of  one 
«f  the  enemy's  ships,  matfo  it  memorable  by  the  noblest  of  American 
actional  lyrics. 

And,  sir,  when  the-  highest  judicial  officer  of  the  land,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  tlie  Supremo  Court,  iipi>n  whodf  shoiilder.s  "when  the  judi- 
cial ermine  fell,  it  touched  nothing  less  spoiless  than  itseif,"  the  aged, 
the  venerable,  the  gentle,  and  pure-minded  Taney,  who,  but  a  little 
while  before,  had  administered  to  the  President  the  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution,  and  to  execute  the  laws,  issned,  as  by  law  it  was  his  sworn 
dnty  to  issue,  the  high  prerogative  writ  of  habeas  corptu^that  great 
writ  of  right,  that  main  bulwark  of  personal  liberty,  commanding  the 
body  of  the  accused  to  be  brought  before  him,  that  justice  and  right 
might  be  done  by  due  course  of  law,  and  without  denial  or  delay,  the 
gates  of  the  fortress,  its  cannon  turned  towards,  and  in  plain  sight  of 
the  city,  where  the  court  sat,  and  frowning  from  the  ramparts,  were 
closed  against  the  ofiiccr  of  the  law,  and  the  answer  returned  that  the 
officer  in  command  had,  by  the  authority  of  the  President,  nupended 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  And  thus  it  is,  sir,  that  the  accused  ha» 
ever  since  been  held  a  prisoner  without  due  process  of  law;  without 
bait;  without  preseiitment  by  a  irrand  jury  ;  without  speedy,  or  public 
trial  by  a  petit  jury,  of  his,  own  btate  or  district,  or  any  trial  at  all ; 
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Without  informatioD  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusatiuu ;  witlioat 
being  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  without  compalsoTy 
process  to  obtain  witnesses  in  his  faror ;  and  without  the  assistance  of 
Qoansel  for  his  defence.  And  this  is  our  boasted  American  liberty! 
And  thus  it  is,  too,  sir,  that  here,  here,  in  America,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  the  Repnblic,  that  great  writ  and  security  of  personal 
freedom,  which  it  cost  the  patriots  and*  freemen  of  England  six  han> 
dred  years  of  kbor  and  toll,  and  blood  to  extort  and  to  hold  fast  from 
▼enal  judges  and  tyrant  kings ;  written  in  the  great  charter  at  Runny- 
mede,  by  the  iron  barons,  who  made  the  simple  Latin  and  uimonth 
words  of  the  times,  nullus  liber  homo,  in  the  lan!j;uagc  of  (^hatham, 
worth  all  the  classics;  rftcovcrcd  and  confirmed  a  Inindred  times  after- 
wards, as  often  as  \itilated  and  stolen  away,  and  finally,  and  firmly  se- 
cured at  la.st  by  tlie  great  act  of  Charles  TL,  and  transferred  thcnee  to 
our  own  Constitution  and  laws,  has  been  wantonly  and  ruthlessly  tram- 
pled in  the  dust.  Ay,  sir,  that  great  writ,  bearing,  by  special  com- 
mand of  Parlit^ment,  those  other  nnconth,  but  magic  words,  per  tttUu 
turn  tricesnmcprimo  CaroH  wcuudi  regts^  which  no  English  judgu,  no 
English  minister,  no  king  or  queen  of  England,  dare  disobey ;  that 
writ,  brought  over  by  our  fathers,  and  cherished  by  thefn,  as  a  priceleaa 
inheritance  of  liberty,  an  American  President  has  contemptnonsly  set 
at  defiance.  Nay,  more,  he  has  ordered  his  snbordhiate  military  chiefs 
to  suspend  it  at  their  discretion  !  And,  yet,  after  all  this,  he  coolly 
comes  before  tliis  Uouse  and  the  Senate,  and  the  country,  and  pleads 
that  he  is  only  prcservinpr  and  protecting  the  Constitntion ;  and  de* 
mands  and  expects  of  this  House  and  of  the  Senate,  and  l!ic  country, 
their  thanks  for  his  usurpations ;  while,  outside  of  this  capitol,  his 
myrmidons  are  clamoring  for  impeachment  of  the  Chief  Justice,  as 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  break  down  the  Federal  Government. 

Sir,  however  much  necessity — the  tyrant's  plea — may  be  urged  in 
extenuation  of  the  usurpations  and  infractions  of  the  President  in  re^^d 
to  public  liberty,  there  can  be  no  such  apology  or  defence  for  his  inviu 
sions  of  private  riglit  What  overruling  necessity  required  the  violation 
of  the  sanctity  of  private  property  and  private  confidence }  What  greait^ 
pnbUe  danger  demanded  the  arrest  and  imprisonment,  without  trial  by 
common  law,  of  one  single  private  citizen,  for  an  act  done  weeks  before, 
openly,  and  by  authority  of  his  State  ?  If  guilty  of  treason,  was  not  the 
judicial  power  ample  enough  and  strong  enough  for  his  conviction  and 
punishment  ?  Whnt,  (hen,  was  needed  in  his  case,  but  the  precedent 
riTuler  which  other  men,  in  other  places,  might  become  the  victims  of 
ejtecutive  suspicion  and  displeasure  \ 

As  to  the  pretence,  sir,  that  the  President  has  the  Constitutional 
rij(ht  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  I  will  not  waste  time  in  ar- 
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gtiing  it.  The  case  is  as  plain  aa  words  can  T^iake  it.  It  is  a  le<;islative 
power;  it  is  found  only  in  the  legislative  article ;  it  bolon<^  to  Congress 
only  to  do  it.  Subordinate  officers  have  disobeyed  it;  General  Wilkin- 
son disobeyed  it,  hot  he  sent  his  prisoners  on  for  jndicial  trial ;  Greneml 
Jkokson  disobeyed  it,  and  was  reprimanded  by  James  Madison ;  but  no 
Bneaidcnt,  nobody  but  Congress,  ever  beforcl  assamed  the  right  to  sus- 
pend it  And,  sir,  that  other  pretence  of  necessity,  I  repeat,  cannot 
be  allowed.  It  had  no  existence  in  fact.  The  Cocstitntion  cannot  be 
pieserved  by  violating  it  It  is  an  offence  to  the  intelligence  of  this 
Hoose,  and  of  the  conniiy,  to  pretend  that  all  this,  and  the  other  gross 
and  mnltipHed  infractions  of  the  Constitution  and  usurpations  of  poM^er 
were  done  by  the  President  and  his  advisers  out  of  pure  love  and  devo- 
tion to  the  Constitotion.  But  if  so,  sir,  then  they  have  but  one  step 
further  to  tal<e.  and  de<darp,  in  the  iannrnage  of  Sir  Boyle  "Roehe,  in  the 
Irish  House  of  ConitYion?,  that  such  is  the  deptli  of  their  attacliriieut  to 
it,  that  tfiey  are  prepared  to  give  up,  not  merely  a  part,  hut  the  whole 
of  the  Gonstitntion,  to  preserve  the  remmnder.  And  yet,  if  imleed  this 
pretext  of  necessity  be  well  founded,  then  let  uie  say,  that  a  cause 
which  demands  the  saciifice  of  the  Constitu^on  and  of  the  dearest  se- 
curities of  property,  liberty,  and  life,  cannot  be  Just ;  certainly  it  is  not 
worth  the  sacrifice. 

Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  pass  by,  for  want  of  time,  other  and  don- 
gerons  infractions  and  usurpations  of  the  President  since  the  4th  of 
Maieb.  I  only  allpde  casnally  to  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  private 
houses  without  the  consent  of  the  owners,  and  withont  any  manner 
having  been  prescribed  by  law ;  to  the  subversion  in  a  part,  at  least,  of 
Maryhuid  of  ber  own  State  Government  and  of  the  authorities  under 
it ;  to  the  cehsorsliip  over  the  telegraph,  and  the  infrinEfement,  repeated- 
ly, in  one  or  more  of  the  States,  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
to  bear  ajrms  for  their  defence.  B tit  if  all  these  thire^s,  I  a«k,  have  been 
done  in  the  first  two  months  after  the  cotnmenciMnent  of  this  war,  and 
by  men  not  military  chieftains,  and  nnused  to  arbitrary  power,  what 
may  wo  not  expect  to  see  in  three  vcarR,  and  by  the  successful  heroes  of 
the  fight  \  Sir,  the  power  and  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people,  and 
of  their  Representatives,  have  been  nsnrped ;  the  sanctity  of  the  private 
house  and  of  private  property  has  been  invaded ;  and  the  liberty  of  the 
pemm  wantonly  and  wickedly  stricken  down ;  free  speech,  too,  has 
been  repeatedly  denied ;  and  all  this  under  the  plea  of  necessity.  Sir, 
the  right  of  petition  will  follow  next — ^nay,  it  has  already  been  shaken ; 
the  freedom  of  the  press  will  soon  M  after  it ;  snd  let  me  whisper  in 
your  ear,  that  there  will  be  few  to  mourn  over  its  loea»  unl^,  Indeedi 
its  ancient  high  and  honorable  character  shall  be  rescued  and  redeemed 
from  its  present  feckless  mendacity  and  degradatiolL  Freedom  of  reli- 
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gion  will  yield  too,  at  last, -amid  the  exultenl  vIkhiIh  of  millions,  who 
have  seen  its  holy  templesi  defiled,  and  its  white  robes  of  a  former  inno- 
ceucy  trampled  now  under  the  polluting  boofbof  an  ambitious  and  faith- 
less or  fimatical  dei^.  Meantime  national  banks,  bankrupt  lawa,  a 
▼ast  and  permanent  pablic  debt,  high  tari&yheavj  direct  taxation/ enor* 
moQS  eiqpenditare,  gigantic  and  •stupendous  peculation,  anarchy  first, 
and  a  strong  government  afterwards — ^no  more  State  lines,  no  more 
State  governments,  but  a  consolidated  monarchy  or  vast  centndiMd  mil- 
itary despotism  must  all  follow  In  the  history  of  the  future,  as  in  the 
history  of  the  past  they  have,  centuries  ago,  been  written.  Sir,  I  have 
said  nothing,  and  have  time  to  say  nothing  now,  of  the  immense  indebt- 
edness and  the  vast  expenditures  which  have  already  accrued,  nor  of  the 
folly  and  mismanagement  of  the  war  so  far,  nor  of  the  atrocious  and 
shameless  peculations  and  frauds  whi^h  hrtve  dis[rr;iced  it  in  the  State 
ffoverti meats  and  the  Federal  Government  Irom  the  Ix'TinninL!;.  The 
avengipt^  hour  for  al!  these  will  come  hereafter,  and  I  pass  ibeiii  by  now. 

I  have  finished  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  proposed  to  say  at  this 
time  upon  the  messaire  of  the  President.  As  to  my  own  position  in 
regard  to  this  most  unhappy  civil  war,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  stand 
to-day  just  where  I  stood  upon  the  4th  of  Siarch  last;  where  the  whole 
Democratic  party,  and  the  whole  Constitutional  TToion  party,  and  a  vast 
majority,  as  I  believe,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  stood  too.  I 
am  for  peace,  speedy,  immediate,  honorable  psacb,  with  all  its  bfessinga. 
Others  may  have  changed — I  have  not.  I  question  not  their  motives 
nor  quarrel  with  their  course.  It  is  vain  and  futile  for  them  to  question 
or  to  quarrel  with  mine.  My  duty  shall  be  dischaiged— calmly,  firmly, 
quietly,  and  regardless  of  consequence.  The  approving  voice  of  a 
conscience  void  of  offence,  and  the  approving  judgment  which  shall  fol- 
low *^  after  some  time  be  past,*'  tiiese,  God  hdp  me,  are  my  trust  and 
mv  support. 

6itf  I  have  spoken  freely  and  fearlessly  to-day,  as  beefirne  an  American 
Representative  and  an  American  eifizon  ;  one  tirmlj  res-olved,  come  what 
may,  not  U)  lose  his  own  Con-titutii mal  liberties,  nor  to  surrender  his 
own  Constitutional  rights  in  the  vain  etfort  to  impose  these  rights  and 
liberties  upon  ten  millions  of  an  willing  people.  I  have  spoken  eamealliu 
too,  but  yet  not  as  one  utimindfiil  of  the  solemnity  of  the  scenes  wluch; 
surround  us  upon  every  side  to-day.  Sir,  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  assembled  here  on  the  3d  of  December,  1860,  jnst  seven 
months  ago,  the  Senate  was  composed  of  sixty-uz  Senators,  represent- 
ing the  thirty-three  States  of  the  Union,  and  this  House  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty 'Seven  members — every  State  being  present.  It  was  a  grand 
and  solemn  spectacle — the  ambassadors  of  three-and-tbirty  sovereign- 
ties and  thirty-one  millions  of  people,  the  mightiest  republic  on  earthy 
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in  genera!  CoTrrre^s  a^eprnWed.  Tn  tte  Senate,  too,  and  tliis  Honse, 
were  some  of  the  ablest  and  mo<it  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  country  j 
men  whose  names  were  f-imiUar  to  the  whole  country — some  of  them 
destined  to  pass  into  history.  The  new  wings  ol  the  capitol  had  thea 
but  just  recently  been  finished,  in  all  their  gorgeous  magnificence,  and, 
except  a  hundred  marities  at  the  navy-yard,  not  a  soldier  was  withia 
forty  miles  of  Washington. 

Sir,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  meets  here  agata  to-day ;  bql 
how  changed  the  scene  I  Instead  of  tbirty-four.  States,  twentythiee 
only,  one  leas  than  tbe  nnmbjcr  forty  years  ago,  are  here,  or  in  the  other 
wing  of  the  capitoL  Portynsix  Senators  and  a  hundred  and  seventy^ 
three  Bepresentatives  constitute  the  Gongi^ss  of  the  now  United  States. 
And  of  these,  eight  Senators  and  twenty^four  Represeotati?^  from  foot 
States  only,  linger  here  yel  as  depottes  from  that  great  South  whiehy 
from  the  banning  of  the  Government,  contributed  so  much  to  mould 
its  policy,  to  build  up  its  greatne«?s,  and  to  control  its  destinies.  All 
the  other  States  of  that  South  are  gone.  Twenty-two  Senators  and 
sixty -five  Representatives  no  longer  answer  to  their  names.  The  vacant 
seats  are,  indeed,  still  here ;  and  the  cscutclicons  of  their  respective 
States  look  down  now  solemnly  and  sadly  from  these  vaulted  ceilings.  But 
the  Virginia  of  Washington  and  lleury  and  Madison,  of  Marshall  and 
Jeflforson,  of  Randolph  and  Monroe,  the  birth-place  of  Clay,  the  mother 
of  States  and  of  Presidents ;  the  Oarolinas  of  Finckney  and  Sumter  and 
mrion,  of  Galboun  and  Macon ;  and  Tennessee,  the  home  and  burial- 
place  of  Jackson ;  aad  other  States,  too,  once  most  loyal  and  true,  are 
BO  longer  hera  The  voices  and  footsteps  of  the  great  dead  of  the  past 
two  ages  of  the  B^ublic  ItUger  still,  it  may  be  in  echo,  along  the  stately 
conidors  of  this  capitol;  but  their  descendants,  from  nearly  one  half  of 
the  States  of  the  Republic,  will  meet  with  us  no  more  within  these  marble 
halls.  But  in  the  parks  and  lawns,  and  upon  the  broad  avenues  of 
this  spacious  city,  seventy  thousand  soldiers  have  supplied  thfir  places; 
and  the  morning  drutn-beat  from  a  score  of  encampments,  wiiliiii  sight 
of  this  beleaguered  capitol,  gives  melancholy  warning  to  the  li  r  r '  -(Mit^ 
stives  of  the  States  and  of  the  people,  that  amid  arms  laws  abb 

SILENT. 

Sir,  some  years  hence— I  would  faiu  hope  some  months  hence,  if  I 
dare — the  present  generation  will  demand  to  know  the  cause  of  all 
this;  and;  soine  ages  hereafter,  the  grand  and  impartial  tribunal  of 
history  will  make  solemn  and  diligent  inquest  of  the  authors  of  thu 
terrible  levolution. 

ADDENDUM. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Holmait,  of  In^Uana,  in  regard  to  sop- 
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portincT  the  Gorerament^  Mr.  Vallandiqham  said  bo  would  answer  in 
the  words  of  the  following  resoiulion,  whicii  be  had  prepared,  aud  pro- 
posed to  otfer  at  a  future  time : 

Retoi^ed^  That  the  Federal  Government  ia  the  agent  of  the  people  of 
the  several  States  comprising  the  Union ;  that  it  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinet  departments — the  legislative,  the  executivei  and  the  judicial — 
each  equally  a  part  of  the  Govemmenti  and  equally  entitled  to  the  conr 
fidence  and  support  of  the  States  and  the  people  ;  and  that  ii  U  the 
dnty  of  every  patriot  to  sustain  the  several  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  all  the  Ck>nstitntionaI  powers  of  each  which  may 
he  necessary  and  proper  for  the  preservation  of  the  Government  in  its 
principles  and  in  its  vigor  and  integrity,  and  to  stand  by  and  defend  to 
the  utmost  the  flag  which  represents  the  Government,  the  Union,  and 
the  coontiy. 


BEMARKS^ 

On  BI8  PBOFOSmOH  90  APPOINT  CSOMMlSSlONKBfl  TO  AOOOMPANT 

THS  AbHT. 

In  the  Scute  of  Bfpretentative*^  Jufy  19, 1861. 

The  Army  iiiil  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Yallandioham 
offered  the  following  proviso : 

"Providedj  further^  That  before  iliQ  President  shall  have  the  right 
to  call  out  any  more  volunteers  than  are  already  in  the  service,  he  shall 
appoint*  seven  commissioners,  whose  mission  shall  he  to  accompany  the 
Army  on  its  march,  to  receive  and  consider  such  propositions,  if  any, 
as  may  at  any  time  be  submitted  from  the  Executive  of  the  so-caDed 
Confederate  States,  or  of  any  one  of  them,  looking  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  and  the  return  of  said  States,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  the 
Union,  and  to  obedience  to  the  Federal  Oonstitution  and  authority.** 

Mr.  y.  spoke  in  support  of  the  amendment  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  rise  to  debate  this  question  at  length — the 
hour  for  that  discussion  has  not  yet  come — but  simply' to  remind  gentlo- 

vn&n  on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  wlien,  four  years  ^o,  the  obscure 
and  far-distant  Territory  of  Utah,  with  little  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  insignificant  in  powet"  and  resources,  was  in 
armed  rebellion  against  the  Gk>vemment  of  the  United  States,  the  Pres- 
ident appointed  two  commissioners  to  accompany  the  Atmy  upon  a 
Uka  mission  of  generous  forbearance  and  humanity. 
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Mr.  Lov£j0T,  I  make  the  point  of  order  tbat  the  amendment  is 
irrelevant. 

The  Chairvan.   The  Chairman  overroles  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Vallamoiohau.  I  rise  simply  to  remind  the  House  of  that  si^ 
nificant  fact^  and  to  inquire  whether,  if,  in  a  case  like  that*  where  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  a  people  so  few»  so  insignificant,  aud  so  odious  in 
tiieir  manners  and  their  institutions,  wore  concerned,  this  great  and 
powerful  Oovemment  thought  it  becoming,  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
moderation,  to  send  commissioners  to  accompany,  and  indeed  to  pro- 
cede,  the  Army  on  its  march,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  propositions 
of  Hiiltiiiission  and  of  return  to  obedience  to  the  authority  of  llic  Federal 
GovernuKint,  we  ought  not  now,  iu  this  great  revoUition — this  great  re- 
bellion, if  you  prefer  the  word — to  exhibit  somewhat  also  of  the  same 
Bpiiit  of  moderation  and. forbearance ;  aud  while  the  legislative  depart* 
ment  is  engaged  in  voting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  we  ought  not^  bearing  the  sword  in  one  hand,  to 
go  forth  with  the  olive-branch  in  the  other  f 

I  offer  the  amendo^ent  in  good  faith,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  there  be  such  a  disposition  in  the  House.  For  ray  own 
part^  sir,  while  I  would  not  in  the  beginning  have  given  a  dollar  or  a 
man  to  commence  this  war,  I  am  willing — ^now  that  we  are  jn  the  midst 
of  it  without  any  act  of  ours— to  vote  just  as  many  men  and  jn<;t  as  much 
inoney  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  and  defend  the  Federal  Govern- 
Hient.  It  would  be  both  trea-son  and  madness  now  to  disarm  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  in 
the  field  against  it.  But  I  will  not  vote  millions  of  men  and  money 
blindly,  for  bills  interpreted  by, the  message,  and  in  speeches  on  this 
iioor,  to  mean  bitter  and  relentless  hostility  to  and  subjugation  of  the 
South.  It  is  i^ainst  an  aggressive  and  invasive  war£sre  that  T  raise  my 
vote  and  voice.  I  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I  would  suspend 
hostilities  for  present  negotiation,  to  try  the  temper  of  the  South — ^the 
Union  men,  at  least,  of  the  Sonth.  But  as  the  war  is  upon  us,  there 
must  be  an  army  in  the  field ;  there  must  be  money  appropriated  to 
maintain  it ;  but  I  wiU  give  no  more  of  men  and  no  more  of  money  than 
is  necessary  to  keep  that  army  in  the  position,  and  ready  to  strike,  until 
it  can  be  ascertained  whether  there  is  a  Union  sentiment  in  the  South,  and 
whether  there  be  indeed  any  real  and  sober  and  well-founded  disposition 
among  the  people  of  those  States  to  return  to  the  Union  and  to  their  obe- 
dience to  the  authority  of  this  Government.  I  trust  that  this  amend- 
meut  will  receive  that  coosideratiou  which  I  believe  it  justly  deserves, 

[This  proposition.to  appoint  commissioners  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
a  restoration  of  the  Unim  by  the  return  of  the  seceded  States,  received 
only  twenty-one  votes.J 
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THB  TABDlf— TEA,  OOFFBB,  A3SID  SITIJAB. 
Remarks  in  the  Mouse  of  Representatives^  December  23,  1861. 

Mil  Sybakib: — I  desire  to  say  that,  at  the  kst  session,  I  opposed, 
m  comiBoii  witL  aU  the  gentlemen  npon  this  side  of  tbe  Hoose,  the 
tariff  and  tax  bill ;  and  in  some  brief  remarks  then  submitted,  I  pre- 
dicted that  the  result  of  increasing  the  duties  would  be  a  great  and  dis- 
astrous diminution  of  the  importations,  and  by  consequence  of  the 
levenne  fronfi  customs. 

We  have  before  us  now  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretar)'  of  the 
Treasury,  four  months  later,  aduiitting  tliat  his  estimate  of  receipts 
from  duties  on  articles  imported,  or  to  be  iinportoil,  during  tlie  current 
fiscal  year,  iiiufcL  already  be  reduced  by  $25,000,000.  Such  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  "  Morrill  tariff"  of  1801,  and  the  act  of  August, 
amending  it.  Yet,  instead  of  pursuing  a  course  of  policy  which  every 
principle  of  political  economy  demands,  and  promoting  an  increase  of 
the  revenues  by  reducing  duties  and  encouraging  importations,  we  are 
about  still  further  to  diminish  the  revenues  by  increasing  the  duty  to 
such  an  extent  as  will,  in  a  little  while,  amount  to  prohibition.  Why, 
sir,  in  portions  of  the  Northwest  it  already  requires  four  bushels  of 
eorn  to  buy  one  pound  of  coffee.  Corn,  in  Ulinois  is  selling  at  seven 
cents  a  bushel,  and  in  some  places  has  been  used 'as  fuel,  instead  of 
wood,  because  it  is  now  cheaper.  Yet  gentlemen  of  the  Eastern  State* 
are  continnallv  applying  the  same  Sangradian  panacea,  holding  fast  to 
the  absurd  notion  that  an  increase  of  duty  will,  always  and  inevitably 
be  followed  by  a  correspondin<3f  increase  of  revenue.  They  still  insist, 
■whenever  the  receipts  run  I  v,  . n  adding  to  the  tariff  of  duties,  with- 
out remembering  that  the  natural  effect  of  the  increase,  even  in  orduiary 
times,  is  to  diminish  importations,  and  that  now,  especially,  the  loss  of 
fhe  cotton  export,  amounting  last  year  to  $191,000,000,  or,  deducting 
the  precious  metals,  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  entire  exportation,  and 
the  depressing  influence  every  way  of  the  present  crisis,  have  already 
cut  down  the  importations  to  nearly  one-bal^  as  compared  with  the 
last  five  or  six  years.  In  the  port  of  New  York  alone  the  falling  off 
amounts  to  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  How,  I  b^  to 
know,  are  you  to  have  revenue  from  imports  when  nothing  is  imported? 
Mx  nihilo  nihil  jiU 

But  not  so  think  the  wise  men  of  the  East  The  more  yon  fetter  com- 
merce the  more  they  believe  it  will  flourish.  The  higher  you  make  the 
duties  tlie  more  will  rpvcnno  fltiw  into  your  Treasury.  Do  gentlemen 
forget  that  cnstorns  liuty  is  a  voluntary  tax,  and  that  beyond  a  certain 
point  no  one  wiU  tax  himself  of  his  own  tree  wiii  %    When  times  are 
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proqieroiis  and  mone^  plenty,  aAd  trade  and  commerce  are  brislc,  men 
will  bay  mucbi  thoagh  the  price  be  raised.  Bat  in  times  of  depression, 
when  wages  are  low,  money  scarce,  and  employment  difficult  to  be  had 
— ^in*  jnst  such  times,  in  short,  as  are  now  upon  ns — merchants  will  not 
import  becaase  consumers  will  not  purchase  if  the  price  be  high. 
The  trae  policy,  therefore,  clearly  is  to  lower  the  impost  and  encoarage 
importation,  wd  not  to  add  to  all  the  other  causes  which  now  combine 
to  destn>y  this  main  source  of  revenue,  the  killing  effect  of  increa.^ed 
daties.  This  is  quackery,  not  statesmanship ;  and  I  predict  to-day 
that  your  hijrh  tariffs  will  not  realize  for  the  ctirront  vf^ar  even  the 
revised  and  amended  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  iha  Treasury. 

Now,  sir,  I  subiuit  the  question  without  goini,'  into  the  argument 
further,  that  at  the  least.,  this  bill  should  be  postponed  until  the  entire 
tariff  system  can  be  diji;estL(l  and  accoiniuudated  to  the  changed  condi- 
tion of  Llie  country;  until  it  can  be  made  literal  iy  ana  strictly  a  revenue 
tariff— a  war  tariff.  If  yon  please.  As  it  now  stands,  it  is  an  incon* 
gruous  amalgam  of  three  separate  acts  and  two  or  three  different 
systems  of  daties — ^the  ad  v«i^m,-the  specific,  and  a  compoond  of 
the  twa  I  think,  sir,  that  the  bill  should  certainly  go  over  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  until  the  whole  subject  can  be  arranged,  collated  and  har- 
monized. This  can  be  done  without  the  slightest  loss  to  the  revenue. 
How  much,  sir,  does  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  expect  to  realize 
within  the  next  three  weeks  from  the  passage  of  this  act  ?  Will  there 
be  an  extraordioaiy  importation  of  tea  from  China  and  Japan  within 
that  time  ?  Will  there  be  any  such  of  coffee  and  sugar  ?  What  is  in 
the  wind  ?  As  to  the  latter  article  of  sugar,  let  me  say  further,  that  the 
West  iias  heretofore  i-o<xuved  its  8U«2:ars  mostly  from  the  lower  States 
on  the  Mississippi ;  but  an  embargo  has  been  laid  on  the  trade  of  ibat 
river  evei  since  April  or  May  last.  You  have  shut  np,  blockaded,  tiic 
Mississippi  for  us;  and  more  effectually,  too,  than  any  jjoit  on  the 
southern  coast.  Since  that  time  our  sugars  have  beeo  received  from 
the  Sast,  and  the  price  has  of  course  been  very  greatly  enhanced.  In 
addition  to  thus  cnttiug  us  off  from  -oar  market,  yoa  increased  the 
daties  upon  sugars  at  the  late  session ;  and  now  you  proposie,  in  hot 
haste,  to  raise  that  duty  still  higher,  and  thus  to  place  the  article 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  those  in  the  West  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  it  as  a  necessary  of  life;  and  I  believe,  sir,  that  it  is 
consumed  perhaps  to  a  jargcr  extent  there  than  in  the  States  of  the 
Bast. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Spcuker,  that  some  other  surer  and  wiser  mode 
oi]L'"ht  to  be  devised  for  itnTi-asinaf  the  waninir  revt-nnes  of  the  Gov- 
erument.  Your  expenditures  arc  $500,000^000 ;  your  income  but 
150,000,000,  enough  to  last  just  one  month.   If  the  Constitution  did 
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not  forbid  a  tax  upon* exports,  something  miglityiD  that  \va^,  he  added, 
because  there  has  been  a  veiy  large  increase  of  exportation^  within  the 
last  six  months.  But  even  in  that  case,  I  iiave  not  the  sligi  test  doubt 
yon  would*  upon  each  recurriog  pressure,  raise  the  duties,  to<  and*  thus 
break  down  your  exports,  as  you  have  already  yonr  impoit^  hy  the 
same  folly.  True,  the  country  is  benefited  to  a  large  extent,  doubtless 
by  this  heavy  exportation,  and  the  West  receives  a  share  of  that  bene- 
fit. But  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  increased  exportation  from  the 
West  through  the  seaports  of  the  East,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Misussippi  has  been  closed  to  us,  and  thus  the  pro- 
ducts wliich  hcrotoforo  we  wore  accustomed  to  carry  down  that  river 
have  been  tbrced  to  find  a  market  in  toreigii  countries.  Cut  off  as  we 
arc  fi-Qin  other  means  of  outlet  except  by  way  of  the  hikes,  and 
tluis,  in  part,  through  a  foreign  country,  and  with  our  railroads  leading 
to  the  East,  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  Eastern  directors  or 
bondholders,  the  tariif  of  freights  has  at  the  same  time  been  fully 
doubled,  thus  increasing  the  burdens  upon  our  trade  both  wayr;,  so  largely 
as  to  amount  in  a  little  while  longer  to  absolute  prohibition  j  while,  to 
make  the  matter  still  worse,  that  great  and  natural  channel  of  ndlroad 
communication,  also,  from  the  southern  portions  of  the  Northwest  east- 
ward,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  has  been  closed  for  all  purposes 
of  travel  and  transportation  for  the  last  six  months,  and  it  seems  almost 
impossible  for  some  canse-Hinrely  not  military  necessity,"  but  shall  I 
say  base  selfishness  on  the  part  of  more  northern  and  eastern  or  rival 
roads  ? — to  procure  the  opening  of  it  upon  any  terms. 

Sir,  I  have  spoken  so  &r  solely  for  tlie  purpose  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  country  to  this  subject,  and  not  with 
any  vain  notion  of  being  hearkened  to  now  or  here.  The  Itill  will  pass 
forthwith,  and  just  as  you  received  it  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  even  from  this  side  of  the  House,  the 
poor  privilege  of  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  the  question  of  suspending 
the  rules  to  allow  it  to  be  reported ;  and  it  is  vain  to  ofer  opposition 
to  the  measure.  Let  it  pass.  But  I  am  resolved  that  the  record  shall 
be  made  up  for  the  Great  Hbrbaftbb,  and  that  the  responsibility  for 
this  and  other  kindred  measures  shall  be  fixed*just  where  it  belongs. 
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OHABGES  OF  DI8L0YALTT:  1868.« 

Mb.  SpbAkbr  :  I  was  Jast  waitings  for  an  oppoitnnity  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  that  statement  myself  having  received  it  firom 
aopte  unknown  source  a  moment  ago.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what 
the  motive  just  now  of  the  gentlemau  from  Pennsylvania  may  be,  nor 
do  I  care.  My  purpose  then  was  just  what  it  is  now,  to  give  a  plain, 
direct,  emphatic  contradiction — a  flat  denial  to  the  in&mous  statement 
and  insinuation  contained  in  the  newspaper "  paragraph  just  read,  I 
never  wrote  a  letter  or  a  lino  npbn  political  subjects,  least  of  all,  on  tho 
question  of  secession,  to  tlie  Baltimore  Sorith,  or  to  any  other  paper, 
or  to  any  man  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  since  this  revolt  be- 
gan— never  ;  and  1  defy  the  productiun  of  it.  The  cbarac  is  false,  in- 
fomous,  scandalods ;  and,  it  is  beyoud  cudurauce,  too,  tliat  a  man's 
reputation  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  scavenger  employed  to  visit 
the  haunts  of  vice  in  a  great  ci^,  a  mere  local  editor  of  an  irrespon- 
sible newspaper,  who  may  choose  to  parade  before  the  country  &Isc 
and  malicious  libels  like  this.  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity,  to 
say  that  I  enter  into  no  defence,  and  shall  enter  into  none,  until  some 
letter  shall  be  produced  here  which  i^have  written,  or  authorized  to  he 
written,  referring  to  bleeding  Dixie,"  or  making  any  suggestion  *'how 
the  Yankees  might  be  defeated."   If  any  such  are  in  existence^  I  pro- 

*  Dttiing'  the  Thirty-Sevouth  Goagr^sa  there  was  a  strong  outside  pressure 
against  Ifr.  YallaQdighain,  and,  on  tiie  port  of  many  members  of  that  body,  a 
great  wOlingDess  to  yield  to  the  pressure.   And  yet  no  successful  attempt  to  uu- 

pead),  or  even  to  ra5rt  rpproaeh  upon  his  loyalty,  has  ever  been  made.  Tiie  efforts 
in  that  dirortion,  mado  seven  times  in  Congress,  were  only  a  reproach,  to  the  par* 
ties  by  wiioui  tiioy  wore  mado. 

On  tiio  7tli  of  JauuBiy,  1863,  Mr.  Ysllandi^iam,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hutchins,  of 
Ohio,  said: 

"To-day  tlio  maf^nitt7<1f>  and  fnic  character  of  tho  war  ptarid  conf\~'F.?ed,  and  its 
real  purposes  begin  to  be  revealed ;  and  1  am  justified,  or  soon  wiU  be  justified 
by  thousands,  who,  a  little  while  ago,  condemned  me.  But  I  appealed,  in  the  be* 
ginning,  as  I  appeal  now,  alike  to  the  near  and  the  distant  future;  and  by  the 
judgment  of  that  impArtial  tribunal,  even  in  the  present  generation,  I  will  abide , 
or,  if  my  namo  and  memory  shall  fade  away  out  of  tiie  reOOld  of  these  time^ 
then  will  these  calumnies  perish  with  them." 

But,  of  these  attacka  the  most  important  and  serious  was  that  made  in  the 
House  of  Beprcsentatives  on  the  Idth  of  February,  1863,  by  Mr.  Hidnnan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  offered  a  resolution,  '*  instructing  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
rinry  to  inquire  irit.  i  tho  truth  of  certain  charges  of  disloyalty  made  in  tlie  local 
culumos  of  a  iimtimore  newspaper,  agaiast  G.  L.  Yallandigkam,  of  Ohia" 

Ut.  TaHandii^aam  spoke  in  reply,  as  above. 
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noimee  fhem,  here  and  now,  utter  and  impadent  forgeries.  I  Bave 
said  that  I  enter  npon  do  defence.  I  denj  that  it  b  the  duty  or  the 
right  of  any  member  to  dee  here,  and  call  for  invesUsration  founded 
upon  statementa  like  this ;  and  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not  hare  the 
opportnnity  to  denounce  this  report  before  the  chainnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  rose,  and,  in  this  formal  manner,  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  IToiise  to  it — himself  tho  accuser  and  the  jnd^f^e.  Sir,  I 
have  for  five  ycai-s  been  a  rtieniber  of  this  House,  and  I  never  rose  to  a 
personal  explanation  but  once,  and  that  to  correct  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House.  I  have  always  considered  such  mere  personal 
cxplanatious  and  controversies  with  the  press,  as  unbecoming  the  dig- 
nity of  the  House. 

Nevertheless,  I  did  intend  to  make  this  the  first  exception  in  my 
congressional  career,  and  to  say— and  I  wish  my  words  reported,  not 
only  at  the  desk  here  officially,  but  in  the  gallery — ^that  I  denounce, 
in  advance,  this  foul  and  infamous  statement,  that  I  have  been  in  trea- 
sonable, or  even  suspicious  correspondence  with  any  one  in  that  State 
—loyal  though  it  is  to  the  Union — or  in  any  other  State,  or  have  ever 
uttered  one  sentiment  inconsistent  with  my  duty,  not  only  as  a  mem-* 
ber  6f  this  Honse,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — one  who  has 
taker,  a  solemn  nathto  support  thc/Tonstitntion,  and  who,  thank  God,  has 
never  tainted  tliat  oath  in  thoui^ht,  or  word,  or  deed.  I  have  h»d  the 
right,  and  have  exercised  it,  and  as  God  liveth,  and  ray  soni  livetli,  and 
as  He  is  my.judge,  T  will  exercise  it  still  in  this  House,  and  out  of  it, 
of  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  American  citizen ;  and  beyond  that  I 
have  never  gone.  My  sentiments  will  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
House,  except  as  I  have  made  them  public  otherwise,  and  they  will  be 
found  nowhere  else.  There,  sir,  is  their  sole  repository.  And  foresee- 
ing, more  than  a  year  ago,  but  especially  in  the  early  part  of  December, 
1860,  the  mi^nitude  and  true  character  of  the  revolution  or  rebellion 
into  which  this  country  was  about  to  be  plunged,  1  then  resolved  not 
to  write,  although  your  own  mails  still  carried  the  letters,  nor  have  I 
written,  one  solitary  syllable  or  line — as  to  the  Gulf  States,  months 
even  before  secession  b^n — to  any  one  residing  in  a  seceded  State. 
And  yet,  the  gentleman  avails  himself  now  of  this  para<rraph,  lo  crivo 
dignity  and  importance  to  charnfOFi  of  the  falsest  and  rrx.st  itifamous 
character.  Had  the  letter  been  produced;  had  the  charge  come  in 
any  tangible  or  authentic  shape  ;  had  any  editor  of  any  respectable 
newspaper,  even,  indorsed  the  accusation,  and  made  it  speciftc,  there 
might  have  been  some  apokjgj  ;  but  the  geatlemun  knowa  well  that 
this  base  insinuation  was  placed  in  the  local  columns  of  a  vile  newa- 
paper,  put  there  by  some  person  who  had  never  seen  any  such  letter. 
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Sir,  I  meet  tbia  first  specific  charge  of  dialojaltj,  made  responsibly 
here—I  meet,  it  at  the  very  threshold,  as  becomes  a  man  and  a  Bepie> 
aentatiTe—bj  an  emphatic  bat  contemptnoas  denial  This  is  due  to 
the  Honae ;  it  is  due  to  myself. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Fennsylrania  ivill 
allow  me  to  make  a  single  remark. 

Mr,  HroEM AN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Spcalcer :  I  want  to  hear  nothing  about 
disloyalty  on  this  side  of  the  House  while  there  is  a  class  of  mem- 
bers here  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House  who  have  declared  that 
they  will  vote  for  no  proposition  to  carry  on  the  War,  unless  it  is 
prosecuted  in  a  particular  line,  and  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
21iei/  would  subvert  the  Constitution  and  the  Government,  and  I 
deaoauce  them  as  traitors,  and  they  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial, 
condemnation,  and  execntion. 

Mr.  HiCKUAN.  Mr.  Speaker:  The  motives  which  actuated  me  in 
introducing  the  resoliriion  in  question  ought  not  to  be  doubted.  The 
severe  charge  contained  in  the  article  in  question  is  made  against  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  a  member  of  this  House.  Even  a  suspicion, 
a  mere  suspicion,  would  justify  such  an  investigation  as  this  resolution 
contemplates.  But  the  gentleman  fi^m  Ohio,  as  well  as  other  menH 
hers  qpon  this  floor,  knows  that  the  suspicious  which  have  existed 
against  hira — T  do  not  say  whether  jn«^tly  or  unjustly — have  been 
numerous,  and  in  circulation  for  a  long  time  past.  It  is  the  duty  of 
this  House  to  pnrg;e  itself  of  unworthy  members.  I  do  not  assert 
whether  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  occupies,  properly  or  improperly, 
his  seat  upon  this  floor.  By  offering  this  resolution  I  do  not  prejudge 
him.  if  he  were  the  most  intimate  friend  I  had  on  earth,  accused  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  in  the  paragraph  in  question,  I  should 
deem  it  my  solemn  duty  to  urge  the  investigation  wbich  is  here  sug- 
gested. But,  sir,  this  charge  does  not  come  in  a  very  questionable 
shape.  It  appears  as  an  original  article  in  the  BalHmon  CUppWy  and 
is,  therefore,  presumed  to  be  editorial,  or  at  least  under  the  superyisioo 
of  the'  editor.  It,  to  aU  appearances,  emanates  from  a  responsible 
source. 

But,  sir,  I  suggest  further,  that  the  suppression  of  the  newspaper 
,  in  question,  the  Bnltrmorc  South,  and  the  seizure  of  its  ottice  of  pub- 
lication, was  made  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Government,  and 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  eflfects  of  the  office  are,  at  this  time,  in 
the  custody  of  the  Government,  or  of  the  agents  of  the  Government, 
and,  therefore,  the  information  communicated  in  this  paper  must  have 
come  through  the  Goverumeut,  or  the  agents  of  the  Goveniment» .  It 
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is  res^ponsible  in  iU  origin,  as  £yr  as  we  can  judge.  Now,  sir,  I  refer 
the  gentleiDaD  from  Ofaio^  as  my  answer  to  the  snggeetion  that  I  was 
not  ju>'ii^ed  in  offering  this  resolation  ander  the  drcumstanoes,  to 
page  69  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Manual.  The  first  paragrftpb 
of  section  thirteen,  headed  Examination  of  Witnesses,"  reads  as 
follows : 

Oommon  fame  is  a  good  ground  (br  the  Hoose  to  prooeed  to  Inquiry,  and  even 
to  aconsation." 

This,  sir,  is  more  than  common  fame  I  repeat,  that  it  is,  so  &r  as 

it  appears,  a  direct  chaige  by  the  editor  of  a  responsible  newspaper. 
The  information  comes,  we  mast  believe,  through  the  Government,  or 

tlio  a;:^ent3  of  the  Government,  and  it  is,  therefore,  more  than  common 
fame.    It  is  good  ground,  at  least,  for  instituting  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  VALLA^'l)IGHAM.  I  desire  to  ask  the  trentlciuau  from  IVnn- 
sylvania  whether  he  docs  not  know  that  this  is  a  mere  local  item,  and 
that  tlie  author  of  it  does  not  even  pretend  to  havu  seen  the  letters, 

Mr.  KMAN.  T  do  not  understaiid  wluit  the  gentleman  means  by 
saying  that  the  author  of  the  paragraph  has  not  seen  theai. 

Mr.  VALLANnioHAH*  I  Say  he  doe.s  not  profess  to  have  seen  them, 
and  I  know  that  be  never  did,  for  they  never  were  written,  do  not 
now  exist,  and  i^ever  did  exist. 

Mr.  HioKif  AN,   Who  never  saw  them  f 

Mr.  Yallahdiguam.  The  author  of  that  paragrapli  in  the  local 
columns  of  this  newspaper. 

Mr.  HioKUAN.  He  never  saw  the  letters  I 

Mr.  YALLAHDionAM.    He  do^  not  profess  even  to  have  seen  them. 

Mr.  HiOKMAH.  Whether  it  is  a  local  item  or  not,  it  is  an  original 
article  in  a  responsible  newspaper,  and  is,  therefore,  presumed  to  have 
been  inserted  under  the  direct  auperviaion  of  the  editor,  if  not  written 
by  him. 

Mr.  Vallandigham.  Tlic  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  alluded 
to  suspicions  existing  heretofore.  Now,  I  desire  to  know  of  him, 
whether  he  ever  heard  of  any  specific  item  on  which  any  such  suspicions 
ever  rested — any  thing  other  than  words  spoken  iu  this  llouse  or  made 
public  over  my  own  name  f 

Mr.  Hickman.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Yallanoiohaic.   Well,  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Hickman.   I  have  heard  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Yallanoiobam.   Kame  a  single  one. 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  do  not  desire  to  do  any  injustice  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Yiuandiosam.  I  have  asked  tho  gentleman,  and  I  demand  a 
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direct  answer  to  mj  question,  whether  he  can  specify  one  single 
itemt 

Mr.  Hickman.   I  will  reply  to  it  directly. 

Mr.  Yallandioham.  Or  does  the  gentleman  mean  merely  the  news- 
paper slanders  that  have  been  published  against  me,  and  which  I  have 
denounced  as  false,  over  and  over  again,  in  cards,  and  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  ? 

Mr.  HiOEHAN.  I  Icnow  noticing  abont  thaty  sir.  I  know  that  snspi* 
cions  may  well  exist,  and  I  know  they  do  exist,  where  denials  accom- 
pany them. 

Mr.  Yallakdigham.    Yes ;  1  know  that  fact  in  the  gentleman's  own 

case. 

Mr,  HicKM  AX.  I  have  no  controversy  with  tlie  gcn(lern;ih  from  Ohio, 
nor  am  1  here  to  dcfernl  myself  in  the  course  which  1  have  taken.  Let 
him  defend  hiinself,  and  ailow  me  to  take  care  of  myself  as  I  expect  to 
be  able  to  do. 

Mr.  BiCHABDSOK.   Will  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  allow 

Mr.  Hickman.  X  will  not  suffer  any  intermption  except  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  He  has  a  right  to  interrapt  me,  and  I  am  glad  he 
does  ao,  because  I  do  not  want  to  pat  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  in  any 
false  position  any  more  than  I  would  desire  to  he  myself  placed  in  one; 
aiid«I  will  not  do  it.  I  do  say,  most  distinctly,  that  suspicions  have 
existed  against  the  loyalty  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio ;  and  I  would 
not  have  referred  to  them  at  all  if  I  had  not  been  satisfied  that  he  him- 
self knew  of  the  existence  of  those  suspicions  as  well  as  I  did.  Indeed, 
the  remarks  which  preceded  my  risincf  on  this  tl<)i)r  indicated  the  fact, 
more  clearly  than  I  rayself  could  indieate  it  by  any  thine  that  I  could 
say,  that  he  was  in  posRCSsion  of  a  kiiowledoe  of  the  existi^nce  of  those 
saapiciuus,  for  he  got  up  to  repel  them,  not  merely  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  this  article  in  question,  but  iu  general  terms — general  suspi- 
cions aud  imputations  against  his  character.  That  was  deemed  right  by 
bim,  sir.   I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it. 

Now,  the  gentleman  asks  for  specificationB.  I  am  called  upon  by 
him  to  refresh  my  memory,  and  to  give  an  instance.  I  will  give  him 
one  or  twa,  I  may  not  be  able  to  give  more  at  this  time.  Perhaps,  if 
be  were  to  give  me  time^  I  would  be  able  to  refer  him  to  many  more 
instances. 

Mr.  Yallandioham.   Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  HicKHAm  The  gentleman  must  allow  me  to  answer  his  qnesp 
l^on,  and  then  he  may  interrupt  me.  I  must  reply  to  one  itoqniry  at.  a 
time.  I  am  now  on  the  witnesa^tand — brought  to  it  by  the  gentlemaa 
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from  Ohio*  I  am  on  cross-examination,  and  he  must  allow  me  to  an- 
swer one  qaoation  before  he  propounds  to  me  another.  Now,  b'lr,  I 
refer  to  the  &ct  of  the  Breckinridge  meeting  in  the  dty  of  BAltimore, 
where  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  attended,  and  which  gave  rise  to  jery 
manj  suspidons,  allow  me  to  sajr ;  at  least  I  have  heard  a  great  many 
expresaed.  Allow  me  again  to  refer  to  the  iket  of  his  attending  a  cer- 
tun  dinner  in  Kentucky,  which  was  given,  I  believe,  in  his  honor,  or 
which  was,  at  least,  published  as  each  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Vallandiobah.   Allow  me,  right  there  

Mr.  HiCKKAK.    Allow  me  first  

Mr.  VALLANDiaBAMU  That  is  a  specific  charge,  which  I  wish  to 

answer. 

Mr.  Hickman.    Not  this  moment, 

Mr.  Va  LLANDioHAM.    I  appeal  to  the  gentleman's  honor. 

Mr.  HiCKMAN.  I  will  trftat  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  fairly.  He 
must  receive  all  my  aubwer  before  lie  asks  me  another  question. 

Mr.  yAi.LAiTDi0HAM.  Lst  him  oblige  me  by  replying  to  me  specifi* 
cally. 

Mr.  HiCKUAK.  I  am  not  done  with  my  answer,  and  I  refuse  to  yield 
the  floor  until  I  finish  my  answer.  I  am  entitled  to  be  treated  here 
properly,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I  will  extend  to  hini  all 
the  courtesy  that  can  possibly  be  demanded  by  any  gentleman.  Thai 
is  my  habit,  I  trust.  There  are  many  other  items.  There  was  the 
speech  which  the  gentleman  made  at  the  July  session  in  this  House— a 
speech  which  was  understood  to  be  one  of  general  accusation  and  crim- 
ination apjain«t  the  Government  and  against  the  pa^ty  havinfj  the  con- 
duct of  this  war.  It  gave  rise  to  a  great  many  suspicions  ;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Olii  n  with  his  intelligence,  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of 
all  these  facts.  Well,  sir,  will  not  converKatiou  naturally  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  these  facts  ?  And  I  appeal  uj  every  member  of  this  House 
whether  they  have  not  heard  i«uspiciou  upon  suspicion  against  the  lof' 
alty  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Is  it  not  a  common  mmor,  sir,  that 
he  is  suspected?  I  allege  that  it  is  a  common  rumor  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  among  the  loyal  people  of  the  Loyal  States,  that  the  gentle- 
tnan  from  Ohio  is,  at  least,  open  to  grave  suspicion^  if  not  to  direct  im» 
pntation.   That  is  my  answer.   Now  I  will  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VALLAvnioHAX.  In  reply  to  the  specification,  and  the  only  one, 
which  the  gentleman  has  been  able  to  point  out,  relating  to  a  pnblie 
dinner  in  Kentucky,  allow  me  to  tell  him  that  my  foot  has  not  pressed 
the  soil  of  Kentucky  since  the  10th  day  of  July,  1852,  when,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Common  Council  of  ihe  city  where 
I  reside,  I  followed  the  remains  of  that  great  and  noble  man,  and  troe 
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patriot,  Henry  Ciay,  to  their  last  resting-place.  I  liave  partaken  of  no 
dinners  there,  or  olsesvlit-re,  of  a  poUtioul  character,  nor  did  1  €ver  at- 
tend any  Brcckiiiri*ly;e  sneejinfr  at  Baltimore,  ov  elsewhore,  at  an j  time. 
This  is  ray  answer  lo  ihat,  the  only  spcciucatiou.  And  yet,  the  gentle- 
man  dares  attempt  to  support  that  falsehood,  which  I  here  denounce  as 
snch,  by  aiiudiog  to  suspicions  which  have  heen  created  and  set  afloat 
throughout  the  whole  country,  not  merely  against  me,  but  against 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  others,  in  whose  veins  runs  blood  as  patriotic 
and  loyal  as  ever  flowed  since  the  world  hegpn.  I  tell  the  gentleman 
that,  in  years  past,  I  have  beard  his  loyalty  to  the  Union  questioned. 
I  have  known  of  things  which  would  have  justified  me — ^had  I  relied  on 
authority  similar  to  that  to  which  he  has  attempted  to  give  di^mity — ^in 
introdncinor  similar  rcsolntions  to  make  inquiry  into  his  purpose  to  dis- 
rupt this  Union  by  the  doctrines  which  he  has  held,  and  the  opinions 
■which  he*  has  expressed.  And  yet,  opinions  and  sentiments,  uttered 
here,  are  the  head  and  the  front  of  my  offending."  It  has  this  ex- 
tent, no  more." 

And,  sir,  1  replied,  8ume  time  ago,  to  two  others,  wMdi,  I  doubt 
not,  the  gentleman  wonld  have  dragged'now  ont  of  the  mire  and  slough 
into  which  they  have  &llen,  but  that  they  were  answered,  when  thrust 
into  debate  by  the  gentleman  before  me  (Mr.  Hntchins).  I  refer  to 
the  charge  that  I  had  once  uttered  the  absurd  declaration  that  the 
aoldiery  of  the  North  and  West  shonld  pass  over  my  dead  body  before 
they  should  invade  the  Southern  States.  I  denied  it  then,  and  will 
not  repeat  the  denial  now. 

Nor  need  I  refer  again  to  that  other  charge,  that  I  had  uttered,  in 
debate,  here  or  elsewhere,  the  sentiment  that  I  preferred  peace  to  the 
Union  ;  T  have  lieretofore  met  that  charge  with  a  prompt  and  emphaUe 
contradiction,  and  no  evidence  has  been  found  to  sustain  it.  Keferring 
to  that  and  other  charges  and  io&ianations,  on  the  7th  of  January  last, 
I  said  to  my  colleague : 

"As  to  my  record  here  at  the  extra  session,  or  dnring  the  inesent  session,  it 
remains,  and  will  renu^*' 

And  just  here,  sir,  in  reference  to  the  speech  to  which  the  gentle- 
man alluded,  delivered  on  this  floor,  in  the  exercise  of  my  constitu- 
tional light  as  a  member  of  this  house,  on  the  lOth  of  July  hut,  I 
defy  him-^1  hurl  the  defiance  into  his  teeth — ^to  point  to  one  nngle 
disloyal  sentiment  or  sentence  in  it  I  proceeded  to  say,  further,  on 
the  iHk  of  last  month : 

"Idoneatherrstrsctone  sentiment  ttiaft  I  have  nttersd,  aorwodd  I  oUilerste  a 
sbgle  vote  which  I  have  given.  Ispeakof  the  isooird,  as  it  will  sppesir  hereafter, 
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anu,  indeed,  stauds  uow  upou  the  Journals  of  this  Ilouse  aud  iu  tlie  CoDgressional 
Globe.*  And  there  is  no  other  record,  thank  God,  and  no  act  or  word  or  thought 
of  mino^  and  nerer  haa  been  from  the  beginning,  in  public  or  in  private,  of  whidi 
flTiv  patriot  ought  to  bc  ftshamcd.  Sir,  it  thp  rprord,  aa  T  mnrlr-  it.  nnd  as  it 
exists  here  to-daj;  and  not  as  a  mendacious  and  shameluss  press  have  atti.-;upt(>d 
to  make  it  up  for  me.  Let  us  see  who  will  grow  tired  of  liis  record  first.  Ooa- 
slatency,  flmmefls,  and  sanity,  in  the  midst  of  general  madness— these  made  up 
my  offenoe.  But  'Time,  tho  aven^,*  sets  all  things  even;  and  I  abide  his 
leisure.*' 

And  atti  I  DOW  to  be  told,  that  because  of  a  speech  made  upon  this 
floor,  uirder  the  protection  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  exercise  and  dis- 
charge of  my  solemn  right  and  duty,  under  the  oath  which  I  have 
taken,  that  I  am  to-day  to  be  arraigned  here,  and  tbe  accusation  sap- 
ported  by  the  addition  of  mere  vague  rumors  and  suspicions,  which  have 
been  bruited  over  and  over  again,  as  I  have  said,  against  not  myself 
only,  but  against  hundreds  and  thousands,  also,  of  other  most  patriotic 
and  loyal  men  I 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  makes  the  charge  that  I  attended 
a  certain  dinner  in  the  SUte  of*  Kentucky.  Sir,  I  was  invited  to  that' 
State,  and  have  been  fr(  qiiently,  by  as  true  and  loyal  men  as  there  are 
in  that  State  to-day.  1  accepted  no  invitation,  and  never  went  at  all 
1  have  already  named  the  last  and  only  time  when  I  .stood  upon  the 
soil  of  Kentucky.  But  I  liiiow  of  nothing  now  -whatever  tliero  may 
have  been  in  tbe  past — certainly  nothing  to-day  about  Kentucky  that 
should  prevent  a  loyal  and  patriotic  man  tVoiu  visiting  a  State  which 
has  given  birth  or  residence  to  so  many  patriots,  to  so  many  statesmen, 
and  to  orators  of  such  renown. 

Tet  that  is  all,  the  g^rand  aggregate  of  the  charges,  except  this  mis- 
erable ^Isehood  which  some  wretched  scavenger,  prowling  about  the 
streets  and  alleys  and  gutters  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  has  seen  fit  to 
pnt  forth  in  the  local  columns  of  a  contemptible  newspaper;  so  that 
the  member  from  Pennsylvania  may  rise  in  his  place  and  prefer  charges 
agMnst  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  a  man  who  has  never  faltered  in 
his  devotion  to  the  flag  of  his  country — to  thqt  flag  which  hangs  now 
upon  the  wall  over  against  him ;  one  who  has  bowed  down  and  wor- 
shipped this  holy  emblem  of  the  Conslitution  and  of  tho  old  Utiion 
of  these  States,  in  his  heart's  core,  ay,  in  his  very  heart  of  liearts, 
from  the  time  he  first  knew  aught  to  this  hour;  and  who  now  would 
give  life,  and  all  that  he  is  or  hopes  to  be  in  the  present  or  the  future, 
to  see  that  glorious  banner  of  the  TJnion^ — known  and  honored  once 
over  the  whole  earth  and  the  whole  sea — ^with  no  stripe  erased,  and 
not  one  star  blotted  out,  floating  forever  over  the  free,  nnited,  hait> 
monions  old  Union  of  every  State  onee  a  piart  of  it^  and  a  hundred 
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mora  yet  nnboni.  I  am  that  mav;  and  yet  he  dares  to  demand 
tbat^I  shaU  be  brought  ap  before  tbe  secret  tribunal  of  the  Judiciaiy 
Committee — ^that  committee  of  which  he  is  chairman*  and  thus  both 
Judge  and  accuser — ^to  answer  to  the  charge  of  disloyalty  to  the 
tTsion ! 

Sir,  I  hurl  back  the  insinuation.  Bring  forward  the  specific  cbaige ; 
wait  till  you  hare  found  something — and  you  will  wait  long — something 
which  I  have  written,  or  something  I  have  said,  that  would  indicate 
any  thing  in  my  bosom  which  he  who  loves  his  country  ought  not  to 

read  or  hear.  In  every  sentiment  that  I  have  expressed,  in  every  vote 
that  I  have  given,  in  my  whole  public  life,  outside  this  House,  before  I 
was  a  member  of  it,  and  since  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  sit  here,  I  have 
had  but  one  motive,  and  that  was  the  real,  substantial,  permarent  good 
of  my  country.  I  have  differed  with  the  majority  of  the  House,  diffored 
with  the  party  in  power,  differed  with  the  Administration,  as,  thank 
God,  I  do  and  have  the  right  to  differ,  as  to  the  best  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  Union,  and  of  maintaining  tlie  Constitution  and  securing  the 
true  interest  of  my  country ;  and  that  is  ray  offence,  that  the  crime, 
and  the  only  crime,. of  which  I  have  been  guilty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if,  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress,  I  or  some  other  mem- 
ber had.  seen  fit  to  seize  upon  the  denunciations,  long-continued,  bitter, 
and  persistent  against  that  member  (Mr.  Hiclmian)^for  he,  too,  has 
suffered,  and  he  ought  to  have  had  the  manhood  to  remember,  in  this 
the  hour  of  sore  persecution,  that  he  himself  has  been  the  victim  of 
•landers  and  detraction,  perad venture — ^for,  sir,  I  would  do  him  the 
justice  which  he  denies  to  me — what,  I  say,  if.  I  had  risen  and  made  a 
vile  paragraph  in  some  paper  published  in  his  own  town,  or  elsewhere, 
the"«ubject  of  inquiry  and  investigation,  and  had  attempted  to  oast  yet 
&rther  suspicion  upon  him,  by  reference  to  language  uttered  here  in 
debate,  which  he  had  the  right  to  nttcr,  or  by  charges  vague  and  false, 
and  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  except  the  malignant  breath  of 
partisan  suspicion  and  slander,  what  would  have  been  his  record,  in  the 
volumes,  of  your  reports,  and  the  Congres^onal  Globe,  going  down  to 
his  children  after  him !  Bat,  sir,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  gentle- 
man to  tarnish  the  honor  of  my  name,  or  to  blast  the  fiur  &me  and 
character  for  loyalty  which  I  have  earned — dearly  earned,  with  labor, 
and  patience,  and  faith,  from  the  beginning  of  my  public  career.  From 
my  boyhood,  at  all  times  and  in  every  place,  I  have  never  looked  to  any 
thing  btit  the  permanent,  solid,  and  real  interests  of  my  country. 

Beyond  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  extend  what  I 
have  to  say.    I  would  have  said  not  a  word,  but  that  I  know  this  Com- 
aittee  will  find  nothing,  and  that  they  will  be  obliged,  therefore,  to 
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report— a  majority  of  them  cheerfallj,  I  doubt  nob-^hat  nothing  eztsto 
to  jiMtify  any  chaige  or  8U8|Hcioii  sack  as  tho  member  from  Pennsyl* 
Tania  has  suggested  here  to-day.  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  thus 
fbrotfd  on  me,  to  repel  this  foul  and  slanderous  assault  upon  my  loyalty, 
promptly,  earnestly,  indignantly,  yes,  scornfnlly,  and  upon  the  very 
threshold.  Sir,  1  do  not  choose  to  delay  week  afi^r  week',  until  your 
partisan  press  shall  have  sounded  the  alarm;  and  tiU  an  oiganisation 
shsll  Lave  been  effected  for  the  purpose  of  dragooning  two-thirds  of  this 
House  into  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  one  of  the  Representatives  of 
the  people,  which  is  without  example  except  in  the  worst  of  times.  I 
meet  it  uiid  Imrl  it  back  defiantly  here  and  now. 

Why,  sir,  svippose  tli^t  the  course  which  tln>  mentlu'r  from  PcnnsyU 
vania  now  proposes,  bad  been  pursued  in  many  eases  wbli  b  1  could 
name  in  years  past ;  suppose  that  his  had  been  the  standard  of  accnsa- 
tion,  and  irresponsible  newspaper  paragraphs  had  been  regarded  as 
evidence  of  disloyalty  or  want  of  attachment  to  ^e  Constitution  and 
the  Union ;  nay,  more,  if  a  yet  severer  test  had  been  applied,  what 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  some  members  of  this  House,  or  of  certain 
Senators  at  the  other  end  of  the  capitol,  some  years  ago?  What  pun- 
ishment might  not  have  been  meted  out  to  the  predecessor  (Mr.  Gid- 
dings,  of  my  colleague  on  the  other  sido  of  the  Honse  t  How  long  would 
he  have  occupied  a  seat  here!  Where  would  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Sumner)  have  been  I  Where  the  other  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Wilson)  ?  Where  ihe  Senator  from  Xew.Hftmpshire 
(Mr.  Hale)?  Where  the  thrcQ  Senators — Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Ciiase,  and 
Mr.  Hale,  two  of  them  now  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  other  in  the  Senate 
still — who,  in  1850,  twelve  years  ai:^o,  on  the  11th  of  February,  voted 
to  receive,  refer,  print,  and  consider  a  petition  praying  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  of  these  States?  Yet  I  am  to  be  singled  out  now  by 
these  very  men,  or  Umr  minions,  for  attack ;  and  they  who  have  waited 
and  watched,  by  day  and  by  night,  with  the  vigiUnce  of  the  hawk  and 
the  ferocity  of  the  hyena,  from  the  beginning  of  this  great  revolt,  that 
they  might  catch  some  unguarded  remark,  some  idle  word  spoken,  some- 
thing wiitten  carelessly  or  rashly,  some  secret  thought  graven  yet  upon 
the  lineaments  of  my  fiice,  which  they  might  torture  into  evidence  ot 
disloyalty,  seiae  now  upon  the  foul  and  infections  gleanings  of  an  anony- 
moas  wretch  who  earns  a  precarious  snbsisteDoe  by  feeding  the  local 
columns  of  a  pestilent  newspaper,  and,  while  it  is  yet  wet  from  the 
press,  hurry  it,  reeking  with  falsehood,  into  this  House,  and  seek  to 
diixnify  it  with  an  importance  demanding  the oonuderation  of  the  House 
and  ot  the  country. 

Sir,  let  the  member  from  Pennsylvania  go  on.    I  challeQge  the  in- 
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qniiy*  imwortlij  of  ootice  as  the  chaige  Ib,  bat  I  Bcora  thei  spirit  wUck 
hm  provoked  it   Let  it  go  on. 

Mr.  Hickman  tben  replied  briefly ;  and,  in  thecoane  of  his  remarksf 
said :  **Ab  the  geatieman  has  called  upon  me,  *l  will  answer  further. 

Does  he  not  tnow  of  a  camp  in  Kentucky  having  been  called  by  his 
name — that  disloyal  men  there  called  their  camp  Cniup  Vallantligham  I 
That  would  not  indicate  that  in  Kentucky  they  regarded  him  as  a  man 
loyal  to  the  Federal  Union, 

Mr.  Vallandioham.  Is  there  not  a  town — and  it  may  be  a  camp^ 
too — in  Kentucky  by  the  name  of  Hickman  ?  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  HiCKtiAN.  Thank  God !  disloyal  mcu  have  never  called  one  of 
their  eamps  by  my  oame.  There  are  a  great  many  Hickmans  in  Kea- 
tuoky,  but  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaintance,  I  have  heard 
of  bat  one  Vallandigbam. 

Mr.  YAtLAimioHAH.  And  there  are  a  great  many  Yanandighams 
tiiere,  toa 

Mr.  HioKMAN,  after  a  few  words  further,  withdrew  his  resolationi; 
and  there  the  matter  ended. 

^om— On  the  2lBt  of  AprD,  1862,  Benjamfai  F.  Wade^  of  Obio^  attacked  Ifr. 

Tallandigham  in  the  Senate,  in  the  followinj^  lang^uage : 

"I  accuse  them  (the  Democratic  parliy)  of  deliberate  purpose  to  assail,  through 
the  judicial  tribunals,  and  through  th»  Senate  and  House  of  BepresentatiTes  of 
fits  tTnited  Ststes^  and  ereiywhere  else,  and  to  overawe,  intioiidate,  mi  trample 
nnder  foot,  if  they  can,  the  mea  who  boldly  stand  forth  in  defence  of  their  country,' 
now  imperilled  by  this  gigantic  rebellion.  I  have  watched  it  long.  I  have  seen  it 
kk  secret.  X  have  seen  its  movements  ever  since  that  party  got  together,  with  a 
opUeague  of  ooine  in  the  other  House^  as  cbaiman  of  the  Committee  on  Besolu^ 
tiooB— «  man  who  never  had  soy  sympathy  with  tlie  BepuUic^  but  whose  evecy 
hieath  is  devoted  to  its  destruction,  just  as  far  ss  his  heart  dare  permit  him  to 
go." — Congrmional  Globe^  page  1735. 

Quoting  the  foregoing  extract,  in  the  House,  on  the  8ith  of  April,  Hr.  TaOan- 
digham  said : 

"  Now,  sir,  here  in  my  place  in  the  House,  and  as  a  Representative,  T  denounce— 
and  I  speak  U>  advisedly — the  author  of  that  speech  as  a  liar,  a  scoundrel,  and  a 
coward.  His  name  is  Benjamin  F  Wade." 

In  June^  1862,  aiellaba^r  and  Gmley,  of  Ohio,  presented  printed  petitions  ftmn 

citizons  of  their  own  districts — noue  from  Mr.  VallaDdigham's— asking  fur  lils  ox- 
pulsiou  from  the  ITouse  as  *' a  traitor  and  a  disgrace  to  the  State  of  Oliio."'  The 
petitions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  consisting  of  the  following 
members:  John  Hickmao,  chairman;  John  A.  Bingham,  WiHism  Kellogg,  Albert 
O.  Porter^  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Alexander  S.  Diven,  James  F.  Wilson,  George  H. 
Pcnrllctnn,  nnd  Hf>nry  May — all  of  them  Republicans,  except  May  and  Fendlotoil, 
Tlu8  C< iniinatftf,  on  the  very  p'i'iie  'h\y  on  w)n(_'}i  tlic  petitions  were  pre<?«nt6d^  by 
%  unanimoua  vole,  ordered  them  lo  be  reporteu  back,  and  iaxd  upon  the  Ubie^  and 
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toeordim^,  o&  tbe  first  day  that  the  CkMomittee  was  eaUed— Julj  3,  I862<-Mr. 
Bingham  teported  Ham  back,  and,  on  bis  motion,  thej  were  laid  on  tb»  table,  no 
erideooe  vhaterer  of  either  '^treason"  or  "diflgraoe,**  hairing  been  produced  to 
ttw  CommititiBe. 


SFBECH  ON  THE    UNITED  STATES  HOTB"  BILE^ 

In  ths  ffoute  of  R^premUativUf  February  3,  1862, 

It  baa  been  my  habit,  Mr.  Cbairman,  to  premeditate,  whenever  pii»* 
meditation  was  poaeible,  whatever  I  have  had  to  say  in  this  House; 
for  no  man  has  a  right,  in  my  judgment,  to  obtrude  hb  imoiatnre  and 
undigested  thoughts  and  opinions  opon  a  deliberative  assembly.  From 
ttie  laboratory  of  his  mind  and  the  store^bonse  of  his  memory,  it  is  his 
duty  to  bring  forth,  at  all  times,  as  the  occasion  may  permit,  whatever 
is  most  valnablf ;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inspiration  in  matters 
of  eitluT  law  or  legislation,  and  least  of  all,  certainly,  upon  questions 
of  finance.  And  just  at  tliis  moiucut,  esr>eciall  v,  the  country  and  the 
Government  demand  sound  philosopliy  and  «tern  facts ;  not  vaiu  tlieo- 
fieA,  or  what  is  worse  still,  delu8ive  and  hazardous  expcriineuts  aud 
contrivances.  Sj^pwimenUim  in  vUi  eorjwn  ;  and  never  was  the  maxim 
more  applicable. 

therefore,  sir,  I  have  prepared  myself  now  a  little  more  elabo- 
rately than  heretofore,  the  complexity,  delicacy,  and  magnitodo,  not  to 
aay  novelty,  of  the  snhjeot  in  late  years,  are  my  jastification.  And  I 
do,  from  my  heart,  and  with  the  deepest  sincerity,  lament  that  I  am 
not  now  master  of  the  whole  science  of  political  economy  and  finance; 
and  am  unable,  therefore,  and  because  that  I  have  not  that  divine  order 
of  intellect,  which  is  able  to  seize  bold  of  it,  and  to  comprehend  and 
fathom  it  as  if  by  intuition,  to  discuss  it  as  its  immeasurable  importance 
demands.  It  happened  to  me,  sir,  to  come  into  public  life,  and  even 
to  attain  majority,  after  the  great  questions  of  currency  and  revenue, 
in  the  administrations  of  Jackson,  Van  r)urcii,  aud  Tyler  nad,  for  the 
most  part,  been  settled,  and  to  bo  faiuiliar^  therefore,  chiefly  with  a 
•object,  the  discussion  of  which  I  would  to  God  had  never  been  ob* 
tmded  upon  Congress,  or  the  country,  and  which,  even  now,  I  would 
forever  banish  from  both.  But  at  intervals,  in  years  past,  and  with 
Ubor  and  diligence  for  some  months  past,  I  have  sought  to  master  the 
fiwits  aud  principles,  and  to  penetrate  somewhat  into  the  philosophical 
nyiteiies  of  these  graat  qoestipo^y  and  to  apply  them  irmly  and  &ithliB^y 
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to  llie  present  and  approaching  condition  6f  the  country.  Committed 
folly  to  any  mea8i}re»  and  all  measnres  of  finance,  neceaaary  to  snstaioi 
as  well  the  honor  as  the  credit  of  the  country  in  which  I  was  horn, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  Gorerament  of  which  I  am  a  partt  and  espe- 
cially to  adequate  and  just  taxation  for  that  parpose,  I  propose  ta-day 
to  discuss  the  suhjects  involve^  in  ibis  bill  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
and  with  becoming  candor  and  freedom,  and  I  may  add  earnestness, 
too ;  for  T  have  the  profoiindcst  conviction  of  their  incalcnlable  iinpor- 
tance  to  the  interests,  present  aiul  future,  of  the  Umted  States,  and  of 
the  people  of  this  whole  continent. 

Nor  am  I  to  be  deterred  from  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty,  by 
the  consciousness  that  my  voice  may  not  be  hearkeited  to  here,  or  in 
the  country,  because  of  the  continued,  persistent,  butmostgroundlesa 
and  malignant  aasanlts  and  misrepresentations  to  which,  for  months 
past,  I  have  been  subjected.  Sir,  I  am  not  here  to  reply  to  them  to- 
day.  Neither  am  I  to  be  driven  from  the  line  of  duty  by  them. 

Strike — but  hear.**  Whatever  a  silenced  or  a  mendacious  press,  ont< 
side  of  this  House,  may  choose  to  withhold  or  to  say,  no  man  who  is  fit 
to  be  a  member  of  this  House,  will  allow  liis  speech  or  his  votes  or 
his  public  conduct  here  to  be  controlled  by  his  personal  hates  or  prqn- 
dices.  Sir,  I  recant  nothing,  and  would  expunge  nothing  from  the 
record  of  the  past,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  But  ray  path  of  duty 
now,  as  a  llepresentative,  is  as  clear  a^  the  sun  at  broad  noon.  The 
Ship  of  State  is  upon  the  rocks.  I  whs  not  the  helmsman  who  drove 
her  there ;  nor  had  I  part  or  lot  in  directing  her  course.  But  now, 
when  the  sole  question  is,  how  sliail  she  be  rescued  ?  I  will  not  any 
longer,  or,  at  least,  not  just  now,  inquire  who  has  done  the  mi^hiet 
So  long  as  they  who  held  control  insisted  that  she  was'hpon  her  tme 
course^  and  in  no  danger,  but  prosperously  upon  her  voyage,  though 
in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  I  had  a  right  to  resist,  and  did  leust  and 
denounce  the  madness  which  waa  driving  her  headlong  to  destmction. 
But  now,  that  the  shipwreck  stands  confessed,  I  recognise,  and  here 
declare,  it  to  he  as  much  my  duty  to  labor  f  r  her  preservation,  as  it  k 
theirs  who  stranded  her  upon  the  beach.  Within  her  sides  she  beara 
•till  all  that  I  have  or  hope  for,  now  or  hereafter,  in  this  life ;  and  he 
is  a  madman  or  a  traitor,  who  would  see  her  perish  withont  an  effort  to 
save.  Whoever  i^hrinks  now  responsible,  also,  for  some  part,  at 
least,  of  the  ruin  which  shall  follow. 

Tn  this  spirit  it  is,  sir,  that  I  approach  this  great  question  ;  and  I 
thank  the  House  kindly  for  the  attention  which  they  seem  iuclined  to 
accord  to  me,  and  assure  them  that  it  shall  not  be  abused. 

I  do  not  agree,  Mr.  CSiairilian^  with  the  gratieman  who  opened  this 
Mite  {lfr«  %iriilfUiig^  thit  thb  biU  it  a  war  mCMaiiM   Oeitainly,  sir, 
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it  has  been  forced  upon  as  by  the  war ; '  biit  if  peace  were  restored  to* 
morrow  these  $100,000,000  of  Treasnrj  notes  would  be  just  as  essential 
to  tbe  publio  credit  as  they- are  to-dajr.  The  aignment  of  military  ne- 
cessity" has  been  carried  quite  far  enough  ah-eady,  without  beinj^  now 
urged  in  behalf  of  the  proposition — so  iinconstitutioual,  disastrous,  and 
unjust — to  make  paper-money  a  Jegal  tender  in  discharire  of  all  debts. 
I  support  this  measure — not,  iudeed,  as  reported — impossible — but  as 
I  would  have  it  atuended — 'because  it  is  absolutely  esseutiai  to  even  the 
ordinary  credit  of  the  Government^  and  because,  without  It,  I  see  notb- 
ing  but  bankruptcy  to  the  Government  in  the  midst  of  immense  aggre- 
gate wealth  among  the  people.  The  credit  of  the  country  is  the  honor 
and  strength  and  support  of  the  country,  and  it  must  be  maintained  at 
ail  hazards,  and  no  matter  who  is  President,  or  what  party  is  in  power. 
And  I  am  not  willing  to  hazard  the  entire  credit,  and  honor,  and  good 
fidth  of  the  country,  because  tbe  Administration  may,  perchance,  use 
this  recuperated  credit,  to  continue  a  war  which  1  have  not  approved. 
"War  is  disunion,"  said  Mr.  Douglas,  and  bankruptcy  is  disunion,  and 
88  a  true  Union  man,  I  have  opposed  the  first,  as  I  shall  labor  now  to 
avert  the  last. 

But  to  return.  Ho  scheme  of  loan,  or  taxation,  or  national  bank, 
or  currency,  or  other  similar  contrivance,  can  be  devised  and  put  into 
operation  in  time  to  avert  the  ruin.  Therefore  the  Government  must 
fell  back  upon  Treasury  notes,  for  its  present  suppoi  L  But  a  single 
question  is  presented  :  what  shall  be  their  form,  and  bow  shall  they  bo 
posted  f  But  inasmuch  as  the  Government  has  no  money,  no  gold  and 
silver  coin— which  is  the  only  money  in  the  world— these  notes,  inca- 
pable, therefore,  of  being  the  representatives  of  money,  must  take  its 
l^ace  as  a  substitute.  They  must  become  currency,  and  pass  or  *'  run*' 
from  hand  to  hand.  But  Treasury  notes,  bearing  .interest,  and  payable 
it  a  future  day,  are  not  fitted  to  run  or  pass  as  money.  They  are  as 
mere  ordinary  promissory  notes ;  and  though  often  isaued  in  this  form 
— and,  indeed,  never  before  in  any  other,  except  once,  within  the  last 
fifty  years — they  never,  at  any  time,  passed  into  creneral  circulation,  or 
even  circulation  at  all.  They  are  a  particular  form  of  loan  or  indebted- 
ness, or  security,  and  fit  subjects  for  speculation  on  the  stock  exchange, 
but  arc  neither  money,  nor  the  representatives  of,  nor  a  substitute  for 
money.  If  made  payable  on  demand,  they  need  bear  no  interest, 
since  the  great  element  of  value  in  a  paper  currency  is  not  prulil  but 
credit.  Therefore,  intending  that  Treasury  notes  diould  circulate  and 
become  a  sort  of  currency,  this  bill  proposes,  as  did  also  the  act  of 
July,  1861,  that  they  shall  bear  no  interest,  and  be  payable  in  gold  and 
aiiver.  This,  unquestionably,  is  the  legal  and  inentable  inference  from 
tj^  language  of  the  act  and  the  biB,.  so  &r  aa  appears  upon  their  fiioe* 
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But  r.&itlier  the  act  uor  the  bill,  the  present  nor  the  original  bill,  pre* 
8cri1>es  expressly  in  what  they  shall  be  paid.  But  both  are  payable.** 
Payable  in  what!  Gold  and  silver,  whicb  is  the  only  money  that  by 
law  can  be  received  fi>r  the^  public  daes«  or  disborsed  in  payment  of 
deVtft  owing  by  the  United  States,  except  that  the  Treasury  notes 
already  authorised,  are  declared  receivable  also  in  payment  of  debts 
dne  to  the  Government. 

Sir,  this  bill  is  in  two  particulars  modelled,  though  imperfectly,  after 
the  act  of  1815 ;  and,  to  that  extent,  I  approve  of  the  idea  or  theory 
upon  which  it  proceeds.  The  issue  of  notes  without  interest,  and  to 
circulate  as  currency  between  the  Government  and  its  creditors  and 
debtors,  is  for  temporary  purposes,  and  to  meet  the  immediate  and 
pressing  necessities  of  the  government — and  this  is  the  only  jll^^tifi('at  ion 
for  their  issue — and  they  are  to  be  funded  or  converted,  at  the  will  of 
the  holder,  into  six  |>er  cent,  stock,  redeemable  twenty  year-s  after  date; 
and  so  far  they  are,  therefore,  not  mere  governiucut  paper-money,  like 
the  CTontiuental  bills  of  the  Revolution,  or  the  French  assignats,  or  the 
Aiistrian  notes  of  1800.  Nevertheless,  sir,  there  are  capital  objections 
to  this  bill,  which  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  condemn  it  to  unanimooa 
reprobation  and  defeat. 

In  the  first  place,  ur,  it  precedes  where  it  ought  to  follow.  It  assumes 
that  the  promise  to  tax  will  give  credit  before  a  dollar  of  tax  has  been 
;  much  less  collected.  On  the  fkith  of  this  credit,  it  expects  the 
free  circulation  of  150,000,000  already  issued,  and  the  $100,000,000 
proposed  to  be  issued  under  its  own  provisions.  But,  as  if  fearful — and 
most  justly,  too — that  the  promise  may  not  be  received  for  performance, 
kad  that,  at  last,  no  adequate  tax  may  be  assessed,  or,  if  assessed,  col- 
lected, it  proceeds  to  declare  these  notes  to  be  money — actual,  substan- 
tial, tangible,  and  veritable  monby — and  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  satisfac- 
tion of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  corporate  and  individaal,  State  and 
United  States.  The  judgments  of  the  State  courts  are  to  be  discharged 
in  these  notes,  and  State  taxes  to  be  pud  in  theoL  All  debts  owing  by 
the  United  States  are  to  be  liquidated  in  them.  They  are  even  to  be 
rec^vcd  in  payment  of  each  other,  and  one  promissory  note  of  the 
Qovemment  is,  by  compulsion  of  law,  and,  of  coarse,  if  need  be,  at  last, 
by  armed  force,  to  be  taken  in  full  discha^of  another  promissory  note 
issued  by  the  same  Government.  These  notes,  sir,  are  declared  pay* 
able  to  bearer."  Payable  in  what?  Gold  and  silver  and  Treasuiy 
notes.  But  the  Government  is  truly  apostolic  in  its  poverty.  Silver 
and  gold  it  has  none.  Therefore  one  Treasury  note  is  a  full,  antliorized, 
compulsory  discharge  of  another  Treasury  note.  Peter  is  to  In-  robfuul 
to  pay  Paul ;  and  Paul,  in  turn  is  to  pay  Peter  for  a  debt  of  his  own  out 
of  the^fruits  of  the  robbery.    In  plain  Kuglish,  and  without  metaphor, 
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one  pKAnlse  to  ptfjr  ifr  to  be  made  A  jegal  tender  io  satisfuction  of  an- 
other promise  to  pay ;  and  tlbe  promise  of  t6e  GoTemment  to  pay  in 
paper,  is  to  discbatge  the  bbligation  of  the  contract  of  tbe  individnal 
di^tor  to  paj  his  creditor  in  gold  and  siWer.  And  this  is  the  grand 
financial  contrivance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  ooncur- 
feiice  of  one  half  of  the  Ways  and  Means ! 

Sir,  if  it  were  fifty-fold  as  constitutional  as,  in  my  deliberate  judgment, 
it  is  VI ti constitutional  in  letter,  and  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  and  principles 
of  that  instruincut,  it  could  not  command  my  support.    I  will  not  renew 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of  constitiiiiunal  power  to  make  Govern- 
ment paper,  or  any  other  paper,  a  leijal  tender  iu  payment  of  any  debts, 
public  or  private,  present  or  prospective.    My  coll^ugue  fn>m  the  first 
district  [Mr.  Pendleton]  the  other  day,  with  a  clearness  and  force  never 
exceeded  in'this  Hall,  dispoised  of  that  question  forever.   His  argument 
has  not  been  answered ;  and,  pardon  me^  sit,  it  nerer  will  be.   I  concur 
In  it  all,  thoroughly  and  totally,  upon  this  point.  Sir,  disguise  it  as 
yon  may,  this  bill  is  but  a  torcsd  loan  from  the  people.   It  ia  an 
Abuse  and  a  stretch  o^  power  which  no' Government,  except  one  either 
in  the  first  throes  of  revolutionary  madness  and  desperation,  or  in  the 
last  agonies  of  dissolution,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  most  imminent  danger- 
of  either  bankruptcy  or  conquest  and  overthrow,  and  no  king  or  poten> 
tatc,  except  a  usurper,  ever  ventured  to  exert.    If  voluntarily  submitted 
to,  or  by  fear  or  power  enforced,  it  will  corrupt,  derani^c,  and  debase  the 
currency,  and  afflict  the  country  witii  ttuauciul  and  commercial  disaster 
&u4  ruiij,  aiid  siiake  the  foundations  of  public  and  private  credit  for  half 
a  century  to  come.    But  we  tehall  be  fortunate  if  it  does  not  precipitate 
A  revolution,  sooner  or  later,  in  our  own  midst.    In  ordinary  times,  cer- 
tainly not  ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  in  the  very  crisis  of  a  con> 
volsioD,  equalled  by  but  few  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  where  no 
nan  can  reckon  the  conrse,  or  momentuin,  or  extent  of  any  movonent 
lieeoiding  to  any  of  the  ordinary  laws  which  govern  human  afiairs.  But 
ind^ndent  of  all  this,  tried  by  the  plainest  prindples  of  finance,  the 
eommonest  maxims  of  political  economy,  as  exhibited  and  enforced  in 
the  experience  of  other  natioius,  this  bold,  but  ill-advised  and  most  has- 
ardons  experiment  of  forcing  a  paper  currency  upon  the  people,  ought 
to  l  e  T!iet  by  the  Representatives  of  the  people  with  unanimous  and 
emphatic  condemnnti'^in.    OtbrrAvi^e,  the  experiment,  if  successful,  will 
be  followed  by  other  enormous  issues,  till  not  a  dollar  of  fifold  or  silver 
will  be  seen  again  in  your  day  or  mine,  and  but  little  of  ordinary  bank 
paper.    Exporta^iou,  hoarding,  melting,  and  manufacture  into  art  icles  of 
kutury  of  every  kind,  wiU  follow  as  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  conse- 
faoMM  of  your  iiredeemahle  Oovenmient  paper  eoneni^.  The  golden 
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age  of  America  benoefoitli  will  belong  only  to  the  Sutumw  re^na 
poefai  and  mytbologists. 

Kor  is  thia  all,  nor  the  woist  An  inoonenfto  inflation  or  bloat  in  this 
wondoftil  pftpei^mono7  which  onr  financial  Midaa  by  bis  touch  is  to 
eonreiEt  into  gold,  most  come  next  Cheap  in  material,  easy  of  issue, 
wo^ed  by  steam,  Rigricd  by  machinery,  there  will  be  no  end  to  tho 
Uigions  of  paper  devils  which  shall  poor  fbrth  from  the  loins  of  the  Sec- 
retary. Sir,  let  the  army  rejoice;  there  wiU  be  no  more  "shoddy,"  for 
there  will  be  no  more  rags  out  of  wbicb  to  manufacture  it. 

And  now,  sir,  what  must  follow  from  all  this  I  First,  tliat  which 
never  has  failed  in  tiinos  of  bloated  currency — hi^h  prices,  extravajyant 
speculation,  cnonuous  sudden  fortunes,  iintnense  fictitious  wealth,  gen- 
eral insanity.  These  belong  to  all  inordinate  and  exceasive  paper 
issues,  and  even  to  plethoras  in  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver,  it  8uch 
pMhoras  could  occur.  But  the  evil  will  not  stop  here.  Every 
banker,  every  lender,  every  merchant,  every  business  man,  and  ^ery 
seller  of  real  or  personal  estate,  or  of  any  thing  else,  compelled  to 
T^c^ve  in  payment  for  whatever  he  lends  or  sells,  an  irredeemable  paper- 
money,  dependent  for  its  value  solely  upon  force,  and  without  the  smallest 
credit,  and  himself  having  no  confidence  in  the  Government,  and  no 
flpecia]  good-will  to  the  borrower  or  buyer  who  forces  him  to  talce  its 
paper,  will  demand  a  still  higher  price,  by  way  of  insurance,  than  if  the 
cnirency  were  sound  and  safe,  no  matter  how  much  inflated. 

And  now,  sir,  what  is  to  be  the  result  of  all  this  ?  What  else  but  the 
result  from  like  causes  in  years  past  in  foreicT)  countries  and  in  our  ownl 
It  is  written  in  the  commercial  convulsions  and  sutferinors  of  France  in 
1720,  and  of  England  a  century  later,  and  of  the  United  States  in  1837. 
The  collapse  follows  the  inflation,  and  is  terrible  and  disastrous  just  in 
proportion  as  the  bubble  has  been  magnificent.  Your  legal  tender  laws 
will  avail  nothing.  They  have  been  tried  before ;  tried  in  this  country 
and  tried  abroad ;  and  have  always  foiled  in  the  end.  The  regent  of 
Fhince  procUiimed  them  in  Law's  time,  in  1717;  and  what  followed  t 
Let  M.  Thiers  answer: 

''Violeat  and  vexatious  as  the  m^ures  were  to  sustaio  the  credit  of  the  notes, 
th^  were  insuffident  to  give  Hhem  a  value  wluoh  ttwy  di4  not  possess.  Diahoneii 
4Mor»  alone  tued  ftm  4»  pay  ttdir  deUa.  Coin  was  secretly  usM  for  dally  pur* 
cha^f^?,  nn  !  ^-aa  concealed  with  care.  Many  accumulated  it  clandestiDely.  Tho 
greater  part  buried  it  in  the  earth  and  the  rich  rcalizers  iij^od  overv  artifit5«?  to 
tcsOBfer  it  to  foreign  couotries.  Another  portion  of  our  com  itiil  ixance  ^  and 
attbom^  the  e^Ntrtstioa  of  sjpecie  is  not  neoesaaii^  u^aiioua^  it  was  so  at  this 
tiaMb'inBtie  it  left  behind  only  a  Arise  paper  conenflT^  and  an  Imaeinaiy  o^taL** 

But  again,  sir,  this  bill  declares  the^e  uuUts  to  be  ''^payable  at  tkt 
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pleatun  of  tht  l/nUed  SkUti,"  Was  ever  such  a  proportion  befim 
tluB  submitted  by  any  legitimate^  estabfished  Government?  Did  anj  of 
the  multitudinous  Mexican  usarpen,  in  the  midst  of  the  direst  convul- 
sions  of  that  most  dbtracted  of  all  countries,  even  in  his  severest  straitay 
ever  ''pronoancc*^  anj  thing  more  unjnst  and  monstrous?  Sir,  these 
notes  are  not  to  be  the  basis  of  a  future  loan ;  they  are  not  kites  to  raiae 
tte  wind  with.  They  are  to  be  paid  ovit  in  disoliarge  of  past  liabilities 
for  debts  which  ah"CH(ly  exist;  for  honost  and  fait'  iinichtedness  for  past 
services  rendered  or  value  already  rcc('i\  eil,  as  bctwcLii  the  Government 
and  the  citizen.  All  these  debts  were  payable  in  t;:old  and  silver  only — 
iu  the  current  coin  and  lawtui  money — the  hard  money — of  the  country. 
In  the  iU)sence  of  any  express  stipulation  or  law  to  the  contrary — and 
not  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred  probably  has  any  snch  existed^they 
are  alt  payable  by  cash  in  hand  or  on  demand*  And  yet  payment  at  idi 
of  this  very  class  of  debts  is^  by  the  terms  of  this  bill,  to  be  postponed 
indefinitely,  unless  indeed  the  creditor  will  accept  bonds  at.  six  per 
cent,  depreciated,  it  may  be^  and  if  this  bill  pass  in  its  present  form, 
will  be,  to  eighty  or  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  redeemable  in 
twenty  years.  The  Government  proposes  to  settle  with  its  creditors, 
and  to  execute  its  promissory  notes  payable  whenever  it  is  ready  or 
finds  it  convcniorit  to  pav.  In  other  words,  the  debtor  dictates  terms  to 
the  creditor,  and  declares  that  a  debt  payable  in  cash  down  or  on  de- 
mand shall  be  paid  at  the  pleasure  of  the  debtor,  or  otherwise,  in  either 
ease,  shall  be  utterly  extinguished.  O  moat  wonderful,  righteous,  and 
equiliible  Secretary ! 

Sir,  there  is  no  subject  so  delicate  as  credit.  What  is  it  2  Coofi- 
dence^  trust,  faith.  In  its  very  nature  it  is  voluntary,  and  you  can  no 
more  coerce  credit  than  you  can  compel  .belief  in  a  particular  creed  or 
religion,  or  love  between  man  and  woman.  It  with^  before  suspicion, 
and  languishes  and  dies  .at  the  sight  of  force.  Sir,  in  the  reign  of  Henty 
yUL,  Parliament  passed  an  act  for  the  abolUMng  of  diversity  o/opinkn 
in  certain  articles  concerning  the  Christian  religion.^'  How  much  worse 
or  more  absurd,  I  ask,  was  that  act  than  the  bill  before  us  2  Good  faith 
is  the  foundation  of  all  credit;  but  this  bill  proposes,  not  bold  and  out- 
rig^ht,  but  timid — I  will  not  say  cowardly — and  indirect  repudiation. 
More  than  this :  it  is  an  open  confe!>sion  of  bankruptcy.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment has  solid  meaus,  it  needs  no  notes.  If  it  has  credit,  wliy  de- 
clare its  notes  lawful  money  and  a  legal  tender,  equal  with  gold  i  If  it 
has  neither  means  nor  credit,  it  is  exactly  what  is  meant  by  a  bankrupts 

But  yet,  again,  this  bill  styles  the  paper  which  it  authorizes  to  h4 
iiBoed,  United  States  notes.*'  Well,  sir,  words  are  things,  and  thia 
change  of  name  is  for  soine  purpose.   What  is  it?   I  have  carefully 
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examined  evoiy  Treasury  note  act  aad  act  referring  to  IVeasnry  notesi 
pniUc  and  private,  from  the  fii^t»  in  1812,  to  the  present  time,  eigbty- 
tinro  in  namber;  and  in  not  one,  not  one,  are  notes  of  tbls  description 
ealled  any  thing  but  IVeasnry  notes.  Sometimes  tbey  bave  been  issued 
as  a  convenient  form  of  temporary  loan;  at  other  times  as  evidence  of 
indebtedness  by  the  Treasury.  But  they  were  always,  npon  tlieir  face, 
timited  to  the  Treasury  departTnent,  and  were  never  known  in  any  act 
by  any  other  name  than  "  Ti  :a>ury  notes;.'*  They  never  were  intended 
to  furnish  a  permanent  or  even  a  general  circulation  as  a  commercial 
currency.  They  were  thus  maintained  to  be  not  "-bills  of  credit,'' 
within  the  then  well-anderrtood  meaning  of  that  term,  and,  therefore, 
not  unoonstittttional.  The  act  of  1815  styled  them  Treasury  notes, 
thongh  issued  in  sums  of  less  th^n  one  hundred  dollars,  payable  to 
bearer,  without  interest,  transferable  by  delivery,  and  therefore  capable 
of  passing  as  currency.  So  did  the  act  of  July,  1861 ;  and  more  than 
that,  so  did  both  the  title  and  the  body  of  this  same  bill,  as  first  reported 
on  the  .7th  of  January. 

Sir,  who  invented  tbi^  t  c  v^r^fangled  term,  ''United  States  notes,**  and 
why  was  it  invented  t  What  new  light  struck  in  npon  the  Secretary 
between  tbe  seventh  and  the  twenty-second  of  the  same  month  ?  And 
what  are  these  United  States  notes  but  '*  bills  of  credit,"  the  very  bills 
BO  abhorrent  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  ?  Most  appropriately 
I  may  say  with  Mr.  Webster,  that  if  tlic  genius  of  the  old  Confed- 
eration were  now  to  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  us,  he  could  not  furnish 
us  from  the  abundaojL  storeb  of  his  recollection  with  a  more  perfect 
inodel  of  paper-money  ;**  and  I  am  forced  to  add,  also,  or  a  worse 
model,  too. 

Here^  sir,  is  one  of  the  Continental  bills  of  November,  1776.  It  bean 
small  resemblance  to  the  delicate  paper  issues  and  exquisite  engravings 
of  the  present  day  in  the  United  States.  It  smacla  a  little  of  the 
poverty  of  "  Dixie**  as  is  said.  Instead  of  the  effigies  of  Lincoln,  it 
bears  on  its  face  a  veritable  but  mdelyH^urved  woodcut  of  ti  c  wild  boar 
of  the  forest  It  was  bad  money,  sir,  but  issued  in  a  noble  cause.  It 
U  redolent  of  liberty ;  it  smells  of  habeas  corpus,  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  free  ballot,  the  right  of  petition,  the  consent  of  the  governed,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  govern,  public  indictment,  speedy  public  trial, 
trial  by  jury,  and  all  the  groat  rights  of  political  and  individual  liberty 
for  which  martyre  have  died  and  heroes  contended  for  ages — although 
lam  not  (^uiie  sure,  sir,  that  even  now  it  is  altogether  without  souie- 
wlviit  of  the  odor  of  rebellion  lingering  about  it.  But  even  this  Conti< 
nental  bill  purports  to  be  payable,  though  not  paid,  in  specie.  It  re- 
ntes that  "this  bill  entitles  the  bearer  to  receive  four  Spanish  milled 
dcllars,  or  ^e  value  thereof  in  gold  and  silver,  according,  to  a  resolutioA 


of  Congress,  passed  at  Philadelphia,  Kot.  2,  1776,**  and  it  ia  ia&ned  in 
the  name  of  the  United  Colonies." 

But  though  in  the  midst  of  a  rerolution,  and  struggling  for  liberty 
and  life,  and  in  the  darkest  hour  of  that  sore  trial — ^it  was  just  previous 
to  th4  victory  at  Trenton—- it  never  occurred  to  the  just  men  and  pa- 
triots of  that  day  to  usurp  the  power  to  make  this  paper>moncy  a  I^;al 
tender,  and  to  force  it^  by  this  usuipation,  into  credit  and  circnlation 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law ;  and  to  t}iat  extent— and  it  is  great — ^the 
United  States  notes  proposed  by  this  bill  are  fifty-fold  worse  and  more 
to  be  abhorred  than  Continental  money.  But  tliis  paper  of  1/76  bears 
no  interest,  is  payable  to  bearer,  payable  in  gold  and  silver,  payable  at 
no  particular  time,  intended  to  circulate  permanently  and  generally  as 
money,  and  without  a  dollar  of  tax -or  revenue  to  support  it.  The  men 
of  that  day  relied  on  patriotism  to  keep  their  bills  in  credit;  and  yet 
we  know  that  even  then,  in  the  purest  and  best  times  of  the  Republic, 
th^  sank  in  value  tilt  at  the  dose  of  the  war  $1,000  in  paper  were 
worth  but  one  dollar  in  specie.  In  short,  sir,  they  so  utterly  depreciated 
that  to  this  day,  if  a  profiuie  man  would  describe  any  thipg  as  totally 
and  hopelessly  worthless,  he  would  say  of  it  that  it  was  not  worth  a 
Continental— «fo^/ar.** 

And  here,  sir,  before  I  pass  fi*oro  this  snbject,  allow  me  to  say  that  a 
very  grave  error  has  been  fallen  into  in  this  debate.  The  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Enp^land  were  not  made  a  legal  tender  during  the  suspension 
from  1797  to  1823.  The  bank  was,  by  act  of  Parliament,  prohibited 
from  payin<T  in  specie.  The  taxes  were  thi>n  ve^  heav^y,  the  expendi- 
tures enormous,  and  the  notes  of  the  banlc  were  received  as  cash  in 
payment  of  the  pnl)lic  dues.  For  this  rea.son,  mainly,  and  not  because 
they  were,  either  directly  or  in  effect,  a  legal  tender,  the  notes,  until  the 
i&sues  of  the  baiik  became  excessive,  did.  not  depreciate,  at  least  until 
also  gold  had  begun,  to  disappear  in  spite  of  penid  legislation.  But  in 
three  years  the  depreciation  began,  and  from  1800  to  1814,  it  varied 
fiom  eight  to  twenty-five  per  cent  In  1816,  after  the  war,  it  was  six- 
teen and  three-fourths.  And  yet  there  were  public  men  then,  just  as 
acme  are  found  now,  to  maintain  that  the  value  of  paper-money  had  not 
filllen,  but  that  the  value  of  gold  had  risen.  It  was  precisely  the  aiga> 
ment  over  agaiii,  of  the  French  National  Assembly,  nearly  twenty  years 
earlier — it  teas  not  the  ampiat  which  had  lost,  hut  th€  frapm  vlldcK  had 
gained.  But,  sir,  the  act  also  of  1834  which,  it  is  said,  declared  the 
notes  of  the  bank  a  legal  t<^.nder,  lias  been  totally  misunderstood.  They 
ai^  not  now  and  never  were  a  legal  tonfler  as  between  the  bank  which 
issues  them  and  its  creditors,  or  the  holders  of  its  notes.  Not  at  all,  sir. 
A  proposition  so  iniquitous  and  monstrous  never  was  enacted  into  law 
bj^  En^ish  legislators.   It  belongs  to  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
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Tnstmty  of  the  ITnited  States,  iu  the  year  of  grace,  180:^.  Justlydid 
Hr.  Oanning  boast,  in  1811,  tbat 

**  lS(enr  did  the  wQdest  and  most  hostile  propliesier  of  rnia  to  the  flnanoeB  of 
Sagland,  venture  to  predict  that  a  time  should  come  when,     the  avoiral  of  Pariia* 

ment,  nominal  nmount  in  paper,  without  reference  tosoyveal  standard  value  in 
gold,  would  be  the  paymieat  of  the  public  creditor." 

But  neither  are  these  notes  a  legal  tender  at  all,  except  so  long  as  the 

bank  pays  specie,  and  of  course,  wtile  tliey  are  equivalent  to,  if  not  con- 
vertible at  any  moment  all  over  Eiifj^land  into  gold :  so  that  in  fact  tlic 
obscrvaiLon  of  Mr.  Barke,  seventy  years  ago,  is  equally  just  aud  true 
now  : 

"  Our  paper  is  ot  value  in  commerce,  because  in  law  it  is  of  none.  It  is  powerful 
on  ^Change,  because  in  Westminster  Hall  it  is  hnpofeent" 

And  now,  sir,  what  are  your  TTnited  States  notes?  They,  too,  are 
payabU  to  bearer;  payable — ^not  to  be  paid— in  gold  and  silver, payablp 
''at  the  pleasure  of  the  TTnited  Statee^^  and  meant  to  circulate  generally 
tmd  permanently  as  currency,  at  least  till  the  Secretaiy^s  grand  fiscal 
machine,  his  magnificent  national  paper-mill,  founded  upon  the  very 
atochs  provided  for  by  tliis  bill,  can  be  put  in  operation,  when  this 
sort  of  bills  of  credit  is  to  be  supplanted  by  another  sort  of  bills 
of.  credit,  which  are  to  become  the  sole  currcn<7  of  the  country,  and 
to  drive  all  gold  and  silver,  and  ordinary  bank  paper,  out  of  circula- 
tion. This,  sir,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  in  the  third  line  of  the 
bill,  for  temporary  purposes,"  and  notliinp:  el55c  meant.  And  now 
sir,  how,  meantime,  are  these  United  States  notes  to  be  floated  ?  By 
voluntary  credit,  founded  on  adequate  taxation?  Not  at  all,  sir.  Taxa- 
tion to  nearly  or  perhaps  two-thirds  tlic  same  amount  would,  as  I  shall 
presently  prove,  float  these  notes  at  par  with  gold  and  silver  indelinitely. 
But  if  taxation  is  meant>  then  no  other  means  of  credit  are  needed. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  force,  coercion,  b  to  be  resorted  to  to  compel 
these  notes  into  circulation  f  The  iaith  of  the  United  States^  supported 
by  taxation,  is  to  be  abandoned,  and  tins  paper-money  is  to  be  floated 
in  every  commercial  and  business  transaction  of  the  country  by  Toaan 
force  of  law,  and  not  voluntary  credit  because  of  the  solvency  of  the 
United  States,  till  a  year  or  two  hence  the  Secretary  shall  have  stocka 
enough  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  financial  schemes  and  contrivances 
in  full  This,  then,  is  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  hts  grand  fiscal 
and  monetary  a^ent  which  is  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  Govcrament 
and  supply  the  sole  paper  currency  of  the  country;  and  in  further  proof, 
I  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  his  late  annual  report,  the  Secretary  styles  the 
notes  to  be  "prepared  for  circulation  under  national  direction,"  and 
issued  by  this  monster  fiscalitt,  "United  States  notes.'"  These,  then, 
•tti  are  the  rea^>ai^ .  why  the  aucieut,  approved,  constitutional  term 
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"Treasnry  note,"  Bancttoned  by  eig!ity-two  acts  of  Congress,  and  sus- 
tained by  judicial  decisions,  is  to  be  cast  off  and  abandoned  for  one  just 
freshly  coiaed  for  the  new  financial  nomenclatare  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasaij; 

Bat  I  have  yet  another  objection  to  this  bilL  Secreted  innocently  in 
the  first  aectiout  I  find  the  following : 

"And  any  holders  of  said  United  Slates  DOtes  depositing  auy  sum  nut  leas  thaa 
flftgr  doHars,  or  othor  than  a  moltiple  of  fifty,  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
State*,  or  either  of  the  Assistant  Treasurers,  or  either  of  the  designated  depositarifla 
at  Cincinnati  or  Baltimore,  shall  reooive  in  exehan^  therefor  duplicate  certificates 
of  deposit,  one  of  which  may  be  traosmitt^  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
idiaU  thereupon  issue  to  the  holder  an  equal  amount  in  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
ooapon  or  registered,  as  may  be  desired,  bearing  Interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
and  redeemable,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Oovemment,  afler  twenty  years  from  date; 
or  in  swTn-?  not  leas  than  $2,500,  fi>r  which,  if  reqitcskd,  the  Fecref^ry,  if  he  deem  &  «B« 
jpedient,  may  isivx  simUar  bonds,  the  pr  incipal  and  interest  qf  which  may  bees^eatttt 
in  ik$  tmrtncy  of  any  foreign  country,  and  payaNe  A«u" 

So  that  whoever,  though  a  citizen  of  the  TTnited  States,  can  gather 
together  ^,600  of  these  notes,  may  convert  thcra  into  stocks  expressed 
in  the  carren<^  of^a  fbreiga  country,  with  principal  and  interest  payuble 
there,  and  of  conrse  in  gold  and  silver  or  its  equivalent;  while  he  who 
holds  fifl^  dollars  or  upwards^  but  less  than  $2,600,  is  obliged  to  receive 
domestic  bonds,  payable  at  home,  principal  and  interest,  in  United 
States  luftoa,**  or  the  continental  money  of  1862.  And  now,  sir,  what 
18  the  effect  of  fdl  thist  The  bonds  issued  are  to  be  of  the  same  amount 
as  the  face  value  of  the  United  States  notes,  no  matter,  how  much  tibe 
latter  may  be  depreciated,  and  they  will  depreciate  in  spite  or  because 
of  your  legal  tender  clause ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  face  value  of  the 
bonds  fin  ally,  and  meantime  of  the  interest,  is  to  be  increased  by  the 
rate  of  foreign  exchange,  whatever  it  may  be  at  the  time  of  the  payment 
of  cither  principal  or  interest.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision,  discriaimating  so  palpably  and  unjustly  between  the  great  and 
the  small  creditors  of  .the  Government,  and  providing  for  specie  pay- 
ments to  one  class,  and  paper  payments  to  another,  is  to  enable  the 
Secret^  to  iiind  his  United  States  notes  in  stocks  of  a  higher  value 
than  those  expressed  in  the  home  paper  currency,  so  that  a  surer, 
speedier,  and  more  profitable  accumulation  of  stocks  may  be  had  for  the 
darling  object  of  the  Secretary,  his  grand  fiscal  contrivance.  A  twofold 
purpose  will  thus  be  subserved :  first,  an  earlier  Investment  or  funding 
of  these  notes;  second,  a  more  vahial>le  class  of  stocks  for  banking 
operations.  To  the  banker  also  who  shall  invest  in  the^  bonds,  pay- 
able in  a  foreign  currency  and  country,  there  will  accrue,  not  only  the 
difference  between  the  real  value  nf  the  I'nited  States  notes,  and  the  par 
or  face  value  of  the  bonds,  and  the  prenuum  upon  foreign  exchange  but 
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also  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  seven  per  cent  interest  on  the 
notes  to  be  circuiaicd  by  the  new  banks,  and  sometimes,  if  not  regnUrly, 
irhore  the  iMUik  is  distant  from  the  city  of  New  York,  or  perhaps  Phila- 
delpMa  and  Boston — say  in  the  Northwest— the  fisustitious  exchange, 
equal  to  from  six  to  eighteen  per  cent  per  annnffl,  amounting,  with  the 
other  profits  of  banking,  in  all  to  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  to  the 
holder  of  these  stocks  who  shall  inrest  them  in  the  Secretary's  new 
hanks.  But  the  operation  does  not  stop  here.  The  interest  on  those 
will  be  paid,  of  course,  in  gold  or  itB  equivalent ;  and  ^other  United 
States  notes,  issued  or  reissued  under  this  bill,  will  be  bought  at  theur 
depreciated  value  as  compared  with  gold,  and  converted  into  new  stocks^ 
payable  in  a  foreign  country  and  currency;  and  thus  the  circle  of  profits 
upon  an  increased  capita!  will  ajrain  be  travelled  round,  till  the  untold 
i]nilli''>n?  t>f  stocks  provided  for  in  tlie  first  section  of  this  bill  and  the 
$5uu,ouu,000  authorized  by  the  second  section,  shall  have  all  been  ex- 
hausted. 

Sir,  there  is  no  need  for  the  aiiicndment  suggested  the  other  day  by 
the  chHirman  of  the  Ways  and  Means,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  these  stocks  in  gold  and  salver.  He  is  not  in  the  secret 
There  will  be  no  bonds  issued,  and  none  are  intended  or  expected  to  be 
issued,  except  those  {^yable  in  a  foreign  cuiTen<^  and  country,  and  of 
course  in  specie.  No  wonder,  sir,  that  every  adventurer  and  stock- 
jobber and  speculator  and  kite-flyer  and  contractor,  too,  outside  of  this 
H.6use  is  prying  this  monstrous  scheme,  worthy  of  John  Law*s  most 
daring  genius,  (pgantic  in  its  propoiiions,  corrupting  in  its  success,  and 
desolating  as  an  earthquake  in  its  final  vain.  No  wonder  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  country  are  afflicted  daily  with  "sponting  wretches"  and 
scribbling  wretches,  who  misc  tiie  nia.ne  Imwl  that  whoever  opposes 
this  great  American  l)ul)l)le  of  1862,  i'ollosvirii^  close  upon  the  great 
"national  loan"  bubble  of  1801,  is  in  sympathy  with  the  rebeiUon,  and 
giving  aid  to  traitors.  Let  us  see,  now,  who  and  how  many  whl  dare 
to  stand  up  a^inst  this  clamor,  and  to  hold  fa^^t  to  the  Constitution, 
and  clmg  firmly  to  the  real  interests  and  final  safety  and  preservation 
of  the  country. 

Sir,  it  is  altogether  aside  from  my  present  point  of  aigument  to  nrge 
in  reply  that  this  very  demand  for  stocks,  payable  in  the  curreni^  of  a 
foreign  Country,  will  not  only  hasten  the  fimding  of  the  notes,  and  ex- 
tend, the  loan,  and  thus  the  resources  of  the  Government,  but  will  keep 
up  tile  credit  and  par  circulation  of  the  notes  themselves.  Certainly, 
air:  that  U  part  of  the  idea  of  the  scheme ;  and,  to  a  cert^n  extent,  the 
result  anticipated  will  follow  in  this  last  particular  also.  But  the  bulls 
and  the  bears  will  have  something' t^  do  with  that,  too;  and  the  authors 
111  the  contrivance  themselvos  have  not  confidence  that  this  demand 
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would  of  itself  float  theso  $160,000,000  of- notes  at  tlieir  par  viJae,  or 
any  thing  near  jt ;  else  why  do  they  propose  to  resort  to  that  very  element 
which  above  all  othera  tends  to  destroy  credit—^^ww  / 

But  I  have  not  done  with  this  section  yet»  sir.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  stocks  which,  payable  in  the  home  paper  corrency  provided  for  by 
this  bill,  or  a  foreign  specie  currency,  are  to  be  issned.  The  United 
States  notes  are  to  be  reissaed  indefinitely  as  soon  as  fun  l  o  I  and  funded 
indefinitely  as  fast  as  reissued.  The  wheel  of  fortune  is  to  be  perpet- 
ually in  motion,  and  at  every  revolution  is  to  throw  out  new  notes  and 
new  stocks,  till  superseded  by  tlie  grand  machine  for  manufaeturing  a 
national  currency  sugLjested  by  the  Secretary  in  his  annual  rcpoit. 

And  now,  sir,  besides  this  emission  of  notes  and  bonds  as  maltitadi- 
nous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  the  second  section  provides  for  the 
issue  of  §i500,000,000  more.  It  recites  that  it  is  "to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  fund  tlie  Treasury  notes  and  floating  debt  of  the  United  States." 

Treasury"  notes  indeed !  What  Treasury  notes  I  None  arc  proposed 
to  be  issued  by  this  bill;  and  all  issued  under  eiisting  laws,  including 
the  acts  of  July  and  August,  1861,  are  to  be  funded  in  the  same  manner 
as  provided  for  in  this  section ;  unless,  fndeed,  the  object  of  the  section 
be,  after  all,  only  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  convert  all  the  outstanding 
Treasury  notes  issued  under  existing  laws,  except  the  |50,000,OOOI 
demand  notes,  amounting,  according  to  the  gentleman  firora  New  York 
[Mr.  Spauldmg],  to  1103,000,000,  into  bonds,  expressed  in  a  foreign 
currency  and  country,  and  payable  there,  so  as  to  still  further  increase 
the  araount  of  the  more  valuable  and  profitable  class  of  stocks  which 
are  to  constitute  the  basis  of  the  new  national  bank.  The  **  United 
States  notes" — not  "  Treasury''  notes— authorized  by  the  first  section  of 
this  bill,  and  the  demand  notes  issued  under  the  act  of  July  last,  are  to 
be  lauded  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  section  itself 

Then,  sir,  we  have  here  some  1108,000,000  of  old-fashioned  Treasury 
notes  p^able  at  a  fiitnre  day  and  beating  interest  We  have  also  the 
jloating  debt  estimated  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  pir.  Spanldlng] 
at  $100,000,000,  though  in  my  belief,  it  is  more  thsn  double  that  sum. 
But  why  authorize  $500,000,000  of  stock  wherewith  to  fund  two  or 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  Treasury  notes  and  floating  debt  f 
The  secret  lurks  quietly  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  section : 

"  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  also  exchange  such  bonds  at  aoj  time 
for  lawful  money  of  the  United  States." 

Sir,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?  What  will  be  "  lawful  liioney"  of  the 
"United  States  if  this  bill  pass!  The  issue  of  boul^  h  expressly  declared 
to  be  for  the  fundiai;  of  Treiisury  notes  and  the  ilo  itinyf  debt  of  the 
United  States  j  and  the  secretary  m  .authoriaad  to  issue  them  to  aay- 
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crq^.litor  of  the  United  States  who  will  receive  them  at  their  p:.r  vnlno 
in  satisfaction  of  liis  demands.  Tie  may  also  exclian^^-e  tlieiii  for 
TifJisurv  notes  iituuiofore  issued,  *.'r  which  may  bo  issueil,  iinder  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  althuugh  this  hill  provides  not  at  all  for  Treasury 
uotes,  cither  in  its  title  or  in  the  body  of  it,  but  only  for  the  newly 
deVbed  United  States  notes."  And  yet  this  is  the  bill  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Spanlding]  declare^i  without  a  smile, 
to  be  simple  and  perspicuous 'in  its  terms,  and  easy  of  execution  T' 
Sir,  I  am  very  sure  he  never  co^d  have  written  it;  nor,  I  q>prehend, 
has  he  ever  scrutinized  its  language  or  its  provisions  with  critical 
accuracy. 

But  not  only  are  these  stocks  to  be  issued  in  lieu  of  IVeasury  notes 
or  discharge  of  floating  debt,  but  the  Secretary  may  alao  exchange** 
them  for  the  lawful  money  of  tlie  United  States.  Sir,  I  pass  by  the 
singular  inaccuracy  of  proyiJiric  for  the  "exchange"  of  bonds  for  gold 
and  silver,  or  money  of  any  kind,  as  a  mere  verbal  criticism.  But  are 
these  bonds,  too,  to  he  issued  for  the  Utiited  States  notes  of  the  first 
section  J  These  notes  are  expressly  declared  to  be  'Mawful  money,"  and 
was  it  not  enough  to  provide  for  "the  eternal  circle,  the  endless  chain  of 
issue  and  funding  and  funding  and  reissue  of  the  first  section  ?  No 
doubt  the  real  object  of  this  provision  is  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  sell 
these  bonds  for  cash,  and  thus  to  create  a  new  debt,  instead  of  funding 
or  transmitting  a  debt  which  may  exist  previous  to  and  independent  of 
the  bonds.  Why  not^  then,  say  so.  openly  in  the  title  and  in  the  body 
of  the  hill?  But  I  oppose  this  provision,  and  prefer  that  the  notes  and 
hoods  provided  for  in  this  bill  shall  both  be  issued,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money,  but  to  discharge  debts  otherwise  incurred.  In  no 
other  way,  T  fear,  can  you  expect  to  float  the-?©  United  States  notes  or 
Treasury  notes,  \\  luchever  you  may  call  them,  at  par  with  gold  and 
silver,  or  the  notes  of  specie-paying  banks. 

An<l  now,  sir,  what,  T  beg  to  know,  is  the  object  of  all  this,  if  it  be 
not  to  create  an  enormous  and  endless  public  debt,  to  be  interwoven 
with  every  political,  social,  and  business  relation  of  life  ;  to  subjugate 
the  States  and  the  people  perpetually  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
therefore  never  to  be  extinguished?  The  seven  years  of  famine  are 
upon  us,  and  our  modem  Joseph  is  to  buy  in  the  property  of  the  whole 
people,  and  lease  it  out  to  them  again  as  tenants  at  a  perpetual  rent 
Sir,  I  commend  to  him  the  ancient  and  significant  Hebrew  proverb : 
Quum  kcteres  duplietmiur  venit  Motes — ^when  the  bricks  are  doubled, 
Moses  comes. 

I  propose,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  omitting  so 
much  of  it  as  purports  to  make  these  notes  a  legal  tender.    But  I  go 
fiirthei;   The  Treasury  notes  anthoriied  by  the  act  of  July  lasl^  itti4 
23 
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those  provi  lt  d  for  by  this  bill,  are  both  declared  to  be  payable,  tbo.one 
ou  ticmuud,  and  the  other  "  at  the  pleasure  of  tlie  United  States."  I'aya- 
ble  in  whatf  Yovl  hare  no  gold  and  silrer.  Yea  can  borrow  none. 
You  propose  to  collect  $150)000,000  in  taxes  and  imposts.  But,  you 
issue  at  the  same  time  $150,000,000  of  Treasury  not^  declared  to  be 
money,  made  a  legal  tender,  receivable  for  the  public  dues,  and  to  be 
circulated  generally  as  currency ;  and  you  thus  drive  gold  and  silver 
into  vaults  and  hiding  places,  or  under  ground,  and  bank  paper  ont  of 
existence.  What,  then,  can  you,  vrill  you  roceive,  except  these  self-same 
notes  i^n  into  your  Treasury  I  And  if  so,  what  but  IVeasuiy  notes 
will  yon  have  to  pay  out!  Sir,  your  bill  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
These  fire  not  demand  notes.  They  are  not  to  be  payable  to  bearer, 
nor  to  any  one  else,  at  any  time,  nor  at  any  place.  Tiicy  are  not  to  be 
"paid''  at  all.  They  are  to  be  funded  or  converted  into  six  per  cent, 
stoek:^,  redeemable  in  twenty  years.  Sir,  the  public  credit  cannot  be 
maintained  by  a  public  lie.  Your  notes  are  not  money;  they  will  not 
circulate  a."*  currency  ;  they  will  not  be  taken  as  a  legal  tender,  and  ia 
dischaige  of  judgments  and  contracts  and  State  debts,  or  private  debts, 
ihou^  you  should  send  them  forth  hearing  ten  times  the  image  and 
superscription — the  fair  fece  and  form  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  now  Presi- 
dent and  C»sar  of  the  American  Kepnblic 

Sir,  I  propose  to  abandon  this  &lse  pretence,  and  to  change  the  form 
of  the  note  itself.  A  Government  note,  payable  on  demand,  or  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  GoTemment,  to  bearer,  in  gold  and  silver,  is  necessarily 
and  inevitably  a  delusion  and  an  absurdity.  If  the  Government  has 
gold  and  silver  wherewith  to  pay,  it  need  issue  no  Treasury  notes. 
Hie  necessity  and  tlie  justification  for  their  issue  cannot  exist  til!  the 
Government  is  without  gold  and  silver  or  its  equivalent,  obtained  either 
by  taxation  or  upon  formal  loan.  And  whenever  it  issues  notes  it 
confesses  that  it  relies  for  the  time,  not  upon  funds  in  luind,  but  on  credit 
because  of  funds  to  be  had  at  a  future  day.  And  when  the  note  is  payable 
at  a  future  day  certain,  there  is  no  fraud  and  no  deception.  Not  so 
when  it  purports  to  be  payable  on  demand,  or  at  -no  fixed  time  at  all,  and 
certainly  not  when  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  debtor,  the  United  States. 
.Becall,  then,  as  I  propose,  your  outstanding  demand  notes,  and  conform 
those  which  you  authorize  now  by  this  bill  to  what  they  really  are,.and 
do  not  send  them  forth  seddug  credit  or  to  be  forced  upon  the  people 
by  the  strong  arm,  and  yet  branded  with  fidsehood  upon  their  face. 

Instead  of  this  compound  of  delusion  and  force,  I  propose  a  form  of 
Treasury  note  depending  solely  for  its  value  and  circulation  npon  the 
consent  of  the  creditor  or' holder  and  the  aolyencyand  credit  of  the 
Government.  And  as  without  taxation  there  can  be  no  credit,  it  is 
founded  wholly  upon  the  basis  of  a  not  iar  from  equal,  and  at  all  timet 
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wrfainly  an  adcfjnatc,  taxation.  It  proceeds  tipon  the  assumption— 'finti 
that  the  Government  is  indebted  in  the  amount  proposed,  and  must  pro- 
vide for  its  creditors,  in  payment,  that  which  is  equivalent  to  currency 
brcasli;  and,  secoiuily,  upon  the  right  of  property  which  the  Govern- 
xnent  has  in  so  n\uch  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  as  is^nccessary  to 
€any  on  its  legitimate  and  constitutional  operations,  and  to  maintain  its 
credit  Upon  these  two  €omeiHBtoues  it  rests.  The  Govermnent  is  to 
iflsoe  in  payment  of  its  debts  dae  to  others  tiiat  which  it  is  to  receive  in 
satisfaction  of  the  debts  doe  from  others  to  it8el£  It  is  to  tax  the  peo^ 
pie  to  the  extent  of  a  bandied  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  doUan 
to  maintain  its  good  &i&  and  its  integrity  every  way ;  and  it  is  to  fm^ 
nish  the  people  with  the  medium,  not  the  means,  of  payment  If  tlua 
scheme  £ul,  if  these  notes  have  no  credit  and  do  not  circolate  aa  anheti> 
^tcs  for  so  much  money,  always  good  in  satisfection  of  so  much  debt 
dae  by  the  people  to  their  Qovernment,  it  will  be  either  becaose  there 
is  no  sufficient  taxation  laid,  or  if  laid,  not  collected,  or  because  of 
direct  and  successful  repudiation.  And  if  any  of  these,  then  the  Oov- 
ernment  cannot  be  maintained  at;y  lonirer,  and  is  not  worth  preserving. 
But  we  need  apprehend  none  of  these  results,  I  trust.  The  country 
is  full  of  wealth  and  resources;  it  is  able,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  roain> 
taining  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  Government,  which  arc  the  credit 
atnd  honor  of  every  citizen  in  it,  willing,  I  doubt  not,  to  pay  any  amoant 
of  taxation  which  may  be  demanded.  We  have  fall  constkotional 
power  to  tax.  Here  is  a  coercion  which  I  recognize  and  approve. 
Tnie,  as  Mr.  Barke  said,  it  is  no  more  possible  to  tax  and  to  please, 
than  to  love  and  to  be  wise.  But  is  it  not  wondetfal  that  gentlemen 
who  are  so  fearful  of  their  popularity  that  they  will  not  resort  to  the 
constitutional  coercion  of  taxation,  are  yet  willing  and  eager  to  force 
upon  the  people  instead  of  taxes,  the  unconstitutional,  despotic,  and 
most  disastroas  coercion  of  a  paper  currency  to  be  received  in  satisfiuv 
tion  of  every  debt,  and  to  enter  into,  and  derange  every  contract,  and 
taint  and  degrade  everv  commercial  and  every  business  transaction  of 
every  kind,  under  penalty  of  torfeiture  or  contiscation  of  the  debt! 
Coerce  taxes,  sir,  and  you  secure  a  firm  credit,  and  a  full  and,  what  is 
better,  a  free  an  1  \  oluntary  circulation  of  your  Govfnmient  paper,  in- 
tcnaingling  naLuraily  with  the  whole  circle  of  the  tiaanoial  and  com* 
mercial  concerns  of  the  States  and  of  the  people,  without  the  violence, 
derangement,  and  convulsion  of  a  forced  and  odious  and  abhorred 
paper  currency.  If  you  are  afnid  of  the  people,  be  afraid  to  do  wrong, 
noi  to  do  right 

Sir,  instead  of  force,  the  substitute  proposes  to  rely  for  the. credit 
and  circulation  of  these  Trealsury  notes — ^Treasury  certilicatee  they 
Mly  arc^  but  I -preihr  the  long-established  and  accepted  name-^lliit^ 
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upon  their  convertibiii^  at  the  will  of  the  holder  into  sir  per  cent 
fttock;  and  as  they  hear  no  interest  at  all,  the  holders  will  natarally 
seek  to  fund  them  whenever  United  States  stocks  sh;^ll  have  been  re- 
stored to  their  par  value.  And  this  will  happen  whenever,  and  not 
before,  its  solid  revenue  shall  have  been  made  sufficient  for  its  ordinary 
expenses^  and  the  punctual  and  certain  payiueiit  of  the  intere&t  on  the 
public  debt,  present  and  prospective,  and  the  collection  of  that  revenne 
m^e  absolutely  snre.  Whenever  doubt  upon  that  question  is  removed, 
your  stocks  will  go  up  to  par,  and  will  remain  there  or  above  it.  Why 
does  not  this  bill,  instead  of  force,  rely  upon  credit  obtained  by  the 
right  to  fniid  these  notes  bearing  no  interest,  in  bonds  with  interest  at 
six  per  cent.  ?  Because  yonr  stocks  are  already  at  ninety  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  of  course  no  capitalist  will  invest  par  notes  in  bonds  ten  per 
cent,  below  par.  And  \shy  are  yoor  stocks  tbns  depreciated  I  Because 
there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  interest  will  be  paid  puQctually  and  surely 
at  matnrity.  And,  pardon  me,  sir,  yon  never  can  remove  that  doubt 
by  legislation  or  force,  but  only  by  revenue. 

Sir,  I  have  not  referred  to-day  to  a  sinking  fund  as  an  object  of  im- 
mediate importance;  because  if  revenue  enough  can  be  secured  just 
now  to  pay  the  very  large  interest  on  the  public  debt,  we  shall  have 
done  •well  enough  at  present,  without  attempting  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  discbarge  it,  till  the  enormous  drun  of  millions  a  day  shall  in 
some  way  or  other  have  been  arrested.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  will 
that  evil  be.  I  concur,  indeed,  thoroughly  in  the  principle  whick 
affirms  that  no  debt  ought  to  be  created  without  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding means  wherewith  to  pay  it  finally.  But  that  principle  should 
kave  been  remembered  before,  or  at  least  at  the  time  when,  the  pro- 
digious expenditures  of  the  Govern  nnent  were  commenced ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  act  upon  it  just  now,  when  there  is  scarce  a  dollar  to  be 
had  for  the  most  pressing  wants  of  the  Treasury.  Let  us  seize  the 
earliest  moment  for  it  when  it  shall  have  become  practicable,  and  mean- 
time be  content  to  tind  means  for  the  current  and  most  esseutial  ex- 
penses  of  the  Government. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fundamental  idea  of  this  snbstitnte  is  to  sup- 
port and  lluat  ihtiso  $150,000,000,  by  a  nearly  equal  amount  of  taxa- 
tion  and  revenue,  payable  of  course  in  these  notes.  The  Government 
owes  the  people  and  the  people  owe  the  Government^  each  $150,000,- 
000,  and  these  notes  are  primarily  to  be  nied  as  a  common  medium  of 
payment  between  them.  Unquestionably  so  long  as  this  relation  of 
mntual  debts  and  credits  sabststs  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  these 
notes  will  float  in  general  circulation  and  in  payments,  or  exchanges, 
or  other  commcmal  and  bnnneaa  transactions  between  citizen  and  dli- 
MDy  even  without  the  fondii^  daose ;  bat  this  danse  is  essential  ioia* 
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mucK  as  the  expenditures  of  the'  Government  very  greatly  exceed  the 
$150,000,000,  and  because  the  debt  present  and  future  is  unkappil^'  to 
last  for  many  years  to  come.  But  these  notes  will  have  tMs  advantage 
over  l>ank  paper,  that  they  are  receivable  at  par  with  gold  and  silver  in 
payment  of  Government  dues,  while  it  is  not  The  refusal,  therefore, 
of  the  banks  to  receive  and  cironlate  them  will  avail  nothing  to  depre- 
date their  value,  since  their  ^edit  and  circulation  will  depend,  not  on 
hank  &vor,  but  on  taxes  of  a  nearly  equal  amount  which  must  bo  paid, 
at  all  events,  and  may  be  paid  in  these  same  notes.  They  will  thus  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  ball,  bear,  or  banker. 

Will  they  circulate  money,  and  answer  its  piirpo?e|  as  well  to  the 
creditors  as  tbc  debtors  of  the  Govemrnent,  sustained  as  they  are  by  all 
these  elements  of  credit?  Sir,  1  do  not  depend  solely  on  theory  and 
deduction  upon  this  point.  We  arc  not  without  examples  at  home  and 
abroad.  North  Carolina,  after  the  Itevolution,  and  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  issued  between  four  and  live  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  of  paper,  receivable  in  payment  of  her  public 
dues.  She  declared  it  also  a  legal  tender,  but  her  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  in  November,  1789,  of  course  abrogated  that  proviaion; 
and  yet,  supported  by  taxation  sufficient  to  pay  her  debts  and  carry  on 
her  State  government,  this  immense  amount  of  paper^money  remained 
in  circulation  for  more  than  twenty  years  at  par  with  gold  and  silver 
du'ring  the  whole  time,  although  her  revenue  was  less  than  one-fonrth 
4)1  the  whole  amount  of  this  currency.  In  like  manner  Russia,  as  late 
aa  1827,  had  a  fixed  paper  circulation  of  upward  of  1120,000,000,  in 
the  form  of  bapk-bills,  but  having  nothing  to  sustain  it,  except  that  it 
was  receivable  in  payment  of  her  public  dues;  and  yet  it  continued  for 
years  at  par,  although  her  revenue  did  not  exceed  $90,000,000  annu- 
ally. And  in  1838  Mr.  Clay  declared  that  if  the  Crovemraent  used  only 
gold  and  silver,  and  its  own  credit,  it  could  even  with  the  then  small 
revenue  of  some  $80,000,000  keep  $40,000,000  of  Treasury  drafts  in 
circulation  at  par  all  over  the  Union,  though  they  should  bear  not  a 
cent  "of  interest,  and  not  be  fundable  at  last  in  interest-bearing  stocks; 
and  I  do  not  now  doubt  that  one-third,  possibly  one-half  more  of  these 
Treasury  notes,  than  of  any  given  amount  of  fixed,  andonbted,  and 
:  panctndly  paid  rerenne,  could  be  floated  at  par  to-day. 

I  do  not  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  pretend  that  these  Tteumj 
DOtea  are  to  be  convertiblo  into  gold  and  silver. .  They  are  not  payable 
on  demand ;  they  are  not  payable  to  bearer,  nor  payable  at  all  Thej 
are. not  to  he  paid,  but  to  circulate  as  a  currency  receivable  in  Govern- 
ment does,  and  finally  to  be  funded  in  twenty  years'  stocks.  They  !sre 
not  promises  to,pay,  and  therefore  are  not  paper>money.  They  do  not 
fepreaent  gold  and  olver,  of  whieb  the  Government  haa  none ;  and  if  ft 
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had  wberewitli  to  fwy  notes  on  demand,  it  would  be  nnder  no  necessity 
and  have  no  justiiioation  for  issuing  or  eirealating  these  notes  at  alL 
They  represent  only  Grovemment  does,  and  their  valae  rests  on  the 
credit  of  the  Government-^n  its  right  and  power  to  collect  sach  an 
amonnt  of  taxes  as  may  be  needed  to  snstain  that  credit  The  United 
States  are  to  cease  In  part  for  a  time  to  be  a  specie-paying,  bard-money 
Government.  I  deplore  it  profoandly.  Bnt  imperious  necessity  de- 
mandf;  it.  There  is  no  alternative,  no  matter  whfit  evils  may  follow. 
It  is  tho  best  possible  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances;  and 
that  the  only  apology  for  suspending,  even  to  that  extent,  the  Inde- 
pendent Treasury,  as  wise  and  beneficent  a  measure  as  ever  was  devised. 
And  yet  it  is  one  thing  for  the  Government  to  receive  and  pay  ont  its 
own  paper  or  notes  in  its  own  business,  and  quite  another  to  receive 
and  pay  out  the  paper  bills  or  promises  of  a  bank  as  cash ;  and  as  to 
this  last^  the  Independent  Treasury  system  remains  nnclianged. 

Bat  I  utterly  deny,  sir,  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide a  paper  currency  intended  primarily  to  circulate  as  money,  and 
meet  the  demands  of  business  and  commercial  transactionsi  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  paper.  It  is  not  the  intent  or  object  of  the  sub- 
s^tute  to  furnish  such  a  currency  for  the  country.  Its  purpose  is  to 
provide  a  new  but  temporary  medium,  receivabk  for  the  public  dues 
and  sufficient  only  to  meet  the  increased  fiscal  action  of  Ibe  Govern- 
ment. It  is  not  to  supersede  either  gold  and  silver  or  bank  paper  in 
ordinary  business  and  commercial  affairs.  The  tendency  of  all  paper, 
indeed,  is  to  expel  specie  from  circulation;  and  it  always  will,  to  a 
greater  or  les-^  extent,  where  it  is  a  mere  substitute  for  it,  and  the  more 
ao  just  in  proportion  as  there  h  a  want  of  confidence  in  it.  But  this 
bill  proposes  a  paper  in  addition  to  the  present  currency  of  the  coun- 
try, an  addition  made  necessary  by  the  immensely  increased  disburse- 
nientoy  and  by  and  by,  of  the  revenues  of  the  Government  Sir,  the 
whole  amount  of  specie  and  bank  paper  actually  in  circulation  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  this  increase  began,  was  about 
$400,000,000,  of  wblch  amount  some  $800,000,000  were  in  the  States 
atill  called  loyal.  Of  the  whole  amount,  the  Goremment  employed  in 
▼arions  ways  $8t,000,000;  leaving  $813,000,000  for  the  ordinary 
eommercial  and  business  transactions  of  the  country  :  of  which  amount 
about  $218,000,000  were  circulated  in  the  loyal  States,  Meantime  in 
nine  months,  thongh  one-third  of  the  States  have  seceded,  the  expendi- 
tures and  operations  of  tho  Governmpnt  have  o^one  up  in  the  remaining 
two-thirds,  from  $87,000,0 OU  to  ^;tiOO,000,000.  To  meet  this  im- 
mensely increased  fiscal  action,  we  have  but  $213,000,000  of  currency, 
gold  and  silver  and  bank  paper,.ttOt  including  the  $50,000,000  of  do- 
inand  notes  now  iu  circulation. 
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Itifl  trac,  sir,  that  in  the  generally  dcrauged  aud  embarrasi>ed  condi* 
lioD  of  the  country,  a  large  part  of  the  $313,000,000  has  been  with* 
dnwn  from  ordinary  and  private  bttsiness  and  commerce,  and  nsed  in 
aid  of  the  transactions  of  Government  Bat  with  all  this  there  remains 
some  hundreds  of  millions  needed  still.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  all  sup- 
plied in  this  way,  because  the  limit  to  the  credit  of  the  Government,  by 
▼irtoe  of  which  it  can  float  Treasury  notes,  is  not  the  amonnt  of  ito 
MqModitnres  and  indebtedness,  but  of  its  solid  reventies.  There  is, 
however^  abundant  room,  as  I  have  jnst  shown,  for  the  dfcnlation  of 
these  notes,  primarily,  and  therefore  con<ttitulional!j,  as  a  medium  be- 
tween the  Government  and  its  tax-pajers  and  tax-consumers;  but,  sec- 
ondarily, as  H  part  of,  and  not  a  substitute  for,  the  common  currency  of 
the  country.  And  it  is  a  consideration  of  no  small  value  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment, and  briritrjng  no  loss  to  the  people,  that  as  long  as  they  circulate 
there  will  be  a  large  saving  of  interest,  equivalent  in  one  year,  at  six 
per  cent.,  to  the  sum  of  $900,000 ;  a  considerable  item,  la  ordinary 
times  at  least. 

And  they  have  this  fbrther  advantage  idso  over  Treasury  notes  bear- 
ing interest  aiid  payable  at  a  future  day,  that  the  latter  bear  interest 
from  the  day  they  are  put  oat^  but  the  former  only  from  the  time  thej . 
oease  to  eiicalate  and  are  funded — another  large  item  in  the  way  of 
economy.  Nor  is  there  any  danger,  sir,  that  they  will  continue  in  cir^ 
enlation  after  the  necessity  which  compels  and  justifies  their  issue  shall 
have  ceased.  As  soon  as  the  credit  of  the  Government  is  restored,  and 
ita  blends  are  at  par  or  command  a  premium,  and  when  its  enormous 
teeelpts  and  disbursements  shall  have  been  diminished,  not  only  will  it 
he  the  ibterest  of  all  capitalists  to  tund  them,  but  especially  of  the  banks 
to  drive  them  into  stocks  and  thus  oat  of  circulation.  That  day,  iop 
deed,  may  be  far  distant 

Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  substitute  which  I  have  submitted.  It 
diffns  essentially  from  the  bill.  The  one  relies  on  force,  the  other  upon 
credit;  the  one  looks  to  the  direct  and  despotic  coercion  of  law  and 
arms,  the  other  to  the  indirect  and  ordinary  coercion  of  taxation ;  the 
bill  would  override  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution ; 
the  substitute  follows  and  complies  with  both ;  the  former  shocks  every 
principle  not  only  of  justice  between  the  Government  and  the  citiien, 
but  of  sound  political  economy;  the  latter  recognises  the  eternal  and 
immutable  rules  of  justice,  and  conforms  itself  strictly  to  the  fixed  and 
inexorable  laws  of  commerce  and  trade ;  and  finally,  the  one  would 
provide  an  unlimited,  irredeemable,  depreciated  paper-money  forced  by 
fear  of  violence  or  confiscation,  upon  the  whole  people  ;  while  the  other 
proposes  only  a  voluntary,  limited,  and  tcinporaiy  currency  to  circulate 
primarily  between  the  creditors  and  the  debtors  of  the  Government* 
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The  (jiiilrcnce  is  radical.  It  U  the  difference  between  tbo  broad  road 
and  the  narrow  way.  The  Secretary  has  chosen  the  former  and  de<it4i 
ifl  at  the  end  of  it. 

"  Oh  for  tbut  earning  yoice,  whieli  he,  who  saw 
The  Apocalypse,  heard  cry  in  Heaven  aloud  1" 

To  my  political  frioiuls  let  inc  tiow  appeal  for  support,  not  only  of 
this  substitute,  but  of  the  taxation  which  mu^^t  lullow  it  as  essential  to 
the  niainteaancc  of  the  good  faith  and  credit  of  the  Government. 
Forego  the  little  paltry  advantage  which  niiglit  be  secured  from  opj  o- 
sition  to  tho  taxes  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Jnipair  not  the  estate 
in  order  to  injure  or  annoy  the  tenant  But  I  pat  it  upon  higher  and 
nohler  grounds.  There  is  not  |t  member  of  this  House^  I  take  it  for 
granted,  who  does  not  desire  and  hope  and  look  for  an  nltimate,  if  not 
a  speedy  restoration  of  the  Union  of  these  States  just  as  onr  fathers 
made  it  If  there  be  one  who  does  not,  no  matter  on  which  side  of  the 
House  he  sits,  he  has  no  business  here.  I  have  differed  with  the  Ad< 
minbtration  as  to  the  means,  and  differ  widely  still,  but  never  as  to  the 
end ;  if,  indeed,  reunion,  the  old  Union,  be  the  end  and  purpose  for 
which  they  axe  contending.  But,  I  repeat  it,  bankruptcy  is  disunion 
and  dissohitiou  in  the  worst  form,  and  would  instantly  end  the  war,  the 
Government,  and  the  Union  forever. 

Finally,  sir,  if  tho  conimittee  and  the  House  shall  proceed  upon  the 
principles  of  justice  and  sound  political  economy  which  have  been 
hitherto  observed  by  every  wise  Government,  and  above  all  by  this  Gov- 
ernment from  the  beginning,  in  the  maintenance  of  its  credit  a.ud  good 
faith,  I  will  lend  a  ready  and  an  earnest  support  to  every  measure 
framed  in  conformity  with  these  principles,  and  intended  and  calculated 
to  build  up  and  to  sustain  the  public  credit  and  good  faith.  Otherwise, 
I  cannot  and  I  will  not  vote  to  bring  down  upon  the  wretched  people 
of  this  once  happy  and  prosperous  country,  the  triple  ruin  of  a  forced 
cnnency,  enormous  taxation,  and  a  public  debt  never  to  be  extinguished. 

The  following  are  the  material  sections  of  Mr.  yALLAm>ioaAH*8  sub- 
stitnte : 

That  to  meet  the  neoSMilies  of  the  Treasaij  of  the  United  Btate;;,  and  to  prcyide 
a  currency  receivable  for  the  public  dnes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  tho 
approbatioa  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  hereby  authorux>d  to  issue,  on 
the  faith  ef  the  United  States,  Treasuty  notes  in  any  amount  not  exceeding 
$1&(HOOO^O(U>,  not  bearing  interest^  traasMble  by  defiveiy,  and  of  such  denomi* 
nytiftns  as  be  may  deem  expedient,  not  preater  than  $1,000,  nor  less  than  fi  ve  dol- 
lars each:  Provided,  hovmer^  That  $50,00i),000  of  said  notes  shall  be  in  lii  u  of  th« 
dsmaad  Ireasuiy  notes  autborised  to  bo  iaauod  by  the  act  oi  July  11,       j  whioh 
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said  demand  note^  so  fiur  as  iaao^d,  shall  taken  up  as  rftpidl/  as  practicably  and 
the  noten  herein  provided  for  enbatituted  for  them,  and  no  more  of  said  demand 

notes  shall  be  issued  or  reissued  after  the  passage  of  this  act:  And  provided  fur- 
f  Jjf'  Tliat  the  amount  of  the  two  kinds  of  notes  together  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
the  sum  of  $150,000,000;  and  tlie  Treasury  notes  herein  authorized  shall  be  re* 
ceivabie  in  payment  of  aU  taxe^  duties,  imposts,  excises,  debts,  and  demands  of 
ereiy  kind  due  to  the  United  States,  and  may  be  p^d  out,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  any  disbursing  ofTlcor  of  the  United  States  to 
any  creditor  of  the  United  States  who  will  consent  to  receive  thu  same,  at  the  par 
Talue  tliorco£  in  discharge  of  the  debt  or  claim  of  such  creditor ;  and  any  holder 
fhereof  depositing  any  sum  not  less  than  $100,  or  some  multiple  of  one  hundiedt 
with  the  Tre^urer  of  the  United  States,  or  either  -of  the  Assistant  Treasurers,  or 
eitlier  of  the  designated  '3e|  OK"f  arics  at  Tindnnatt  or  Baltimore,  shall  feoeive  in 
exchange  therefor  duplicate  certiticates  of  deposit,  one  of  which  may  be  transmit* 
ted  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  to  Xb»  holder  an 
equal  amount  of  bonds  of  the  United  States,  ooupon  or  regtMered,  as  may  by  said 
holder  be  desu^d,  LcariDg  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  pay* 
able  scmi-annnally,  auU  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Uuited  State"  nf^er 
twenty  years  from  the  date  thereof;  and  auy  holder  of  said  uote^  being  a  citizen 
or  sutgect  and  resident  of  any  foreign  country,  depositiog,  as  aforesaid,  any  sum 
thereio  not  less  than  $2,500,  shall,  if  be  demand  %  teoeive  similar  bonds  at  tiie 
i^ove-named  rate  of  interest,  payable  semi'Snnually,  the  principal  and  interest  of 
which  shall  be  expressed  in  tlio  currency  of  any  foreign  country,  and  payable 
there.  And  said  United  States  Treasury  notes  shall  be  received  the  same  as  coin, 
at  their  par  yalue,  in  the  sale  or  negotiation  of  any  bonds  that  may  be  berealter 
add  or  negotiated  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
PreHident  of  the  "United  States,  to  any  person  being  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the 
United  Statey,  and  may  be  reissued  from  time  to  time,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
lic interests  shall  require :  rrwtded^  hovmer,  That  this  right  to  reissue  shall  not 
oontbue  kmger  than  two  yeara  Arom  the  passage  of  this  act,  unless  Oongress  shall 
hereafter  otherwise  provide. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  mnd-fd.  Tliat  tho  form  of  suid  Treasury  notes  shall  be 
a3  follows  :  "  The  United  States  will  receive  this  Treasury  note  in  payment  of  all 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  excises,  debts,  and  demands  of  every  kind  due  to  tlxe  United 
States,  to  the  value  of  five  doUars,"  or  whateTer  som  or  denomination  may  be  eocr 
pressed  thereon,  as  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

Sec.  ."i.  An  i  he  it  further  enact^  Tliat  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
fund  the  floating  debt  of  tho  United  States,  he  is  hereby  authorized,  with  the  ap. 
probation  of  tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  to  issue  ua  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  coupon  bonds,  or  registered  boncls^  to  an  anunmt  not  exceeding  $200,000,000, 
redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  tl^  United  States  after  twenty  years  fr<mi  date^  and 
bearin;^'  in^i-rest  at  tli"  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  pemi-annually. 
And  said  Uouds  shall  be  of  such  denomi  nations,  not  less  than  fifty  dpUars,  as  the 
.  Becxetary  of  the  Treasuiy,  with  the  approbation  of  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States^  may  detormine  upon;  or  where  any  creditor  of  the  floating  debt  of  the 
United  States,  in  any  sum  of  not  less  than  $3,500,  behig  a  citizen  or  subject  and 
resident  of  any  foreign  country  shall  demand  it,  said  bonds  shall  be  issued  to  such 
creditor,  the  prindpaland  interest  therein  being  expressed  in  the  currency  bfaqy 
Ibraiga  country,  and  payable  there:  Ftcvtded,  Aoweeer,  That  none  of  Mud  bondi 
than  iaaoe  except  at  their  par  value;  andtoanoh  creditoia  of  the  floating  debt  of 
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Ubib  United  StiiteB  w  ahaD  «Iect  to nce&n  fhani  in  mUafiMStko  of  tlidr  domanda; 

Provided  pirther,  abo,  That. the  claims  and  demands  of  sucli  creditors  shall,  in  all 
cases,  hriTe  hem  fi«rt.  audited  and  aettled  hj  thie  pioper  aooomiting  offioen  of  the 
Treasuiy. 


ADDRESS 

Or  Z>BMOORATIO  MbMBSBS  of  THS  HovSK  of  RbPBSSBNTATITBS  of  IBS 

XJnxtkd  Statxs,  to  THS  Dsn ooRAor  OF  THS  XJnitsd  Statss. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  8,  1862  * 
Fellow-Citizens  : — ^The  perilous  condition  of  the  country  demands 
that  we  should  counsel  together.  Party  org^anization,  restricted  within 
proper  limits,  is  a  positive  good,  and  indeed  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tioD  of  pablic  liberty.  Without  it  the  beat  government  would  soon 
degenerate  into  the  worst  of  tyrannies.  In  despotisms  the  chief  use  of 
power  is  in  crushing  out  party  opposition.  In  our  own  country  the 
experience  of  the  last  twelve  monUis  proves,  more  than  any  lesson  in 
history,  the  necessity  of  party  oTganization.  The  present  Administia- 
tiou  was  chosen  by  a  party,  and  in  all  civil  acts  and  appointments  has 
recognized,  and  still  does,  its  fealty  and  obligations  to  that  party. 
There  must  and  will  be  an  opposition.  The  public  safety  and  good 
demand  it.  Shall  it  be  a  new  organization  or  an  old  one  ?  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  founded  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  It  has  never 
been  disbanded.  To  day  it  numbers  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand electors  in  the  States  still  loyal  to  the  Union.  Its  recent  numer- 
ous victories  in  municipal  elections  in  the  Western  and  Middle  States 
prove  its  vitality.  Within  the  last  ten  months  it  has  held  State  con- 
VentioDs  and  nominated  full  Democratic  tickets  in  every  free  State  in 
the  Union.  Of  no  other  party  opposed  to  the  Republicans  can  the 
aame  be  said. 

8HAU.  THS  DBICOCRATIC  PABTT  BB  NOW  DI8BAKDBD? 

Why  should  it?  Are  its  ancient  pniircxpuis  wrong!  What  tie 
ihey  I  Let  its  platforms  for  thirty  years  speak : 

"JMtwd^'That  the  American  Demoeraqr  pla4»  their  tniat  in  the  inteUgenoe^ 
die  patriotum,  and  the  diaerhninating  joatice  of  the  Amffftoan  people. 

*  TUia  Addresa  was  signed  by  William  A.  Bidiardaon,  Antbony  L.  Knapp^  and 
JaBiea<3.  Bobinaon,  qf  HUMi;  John  Law,  and  Danid  W.  Yoorheea,  «f  IndiaM; 
TTiIliam  AUen,  Chilton  A.  Wldte,  Warren  P.  Nofale^  Oeoige  H.  Pendleton,  and 

dement  L.  Vallandigham,  of  Ohio;  Neliemiah  Peny,  of  New  Jerseij;  Philip  JoIm> 
aoD,  aad  Sydenham  £.  Anoona,  qfFemsjilwmia;  and  George  K.  Shiel,  qf  Oregaik 
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**Tliifc  ir»  regard  this  as  a  diitinoUTS  feature  in.  our  poUlioal  ereed,  wbSxsh.  we 
fire  proud  to  maintain  before  tlic  world,  as  the  great  moral  element  in  a  form  of 
GoTerameat  springiug  from  and  upheld  by  the  TOruLAa,  will  ;  and  we  coDtrast  it 
wilb  tb»  creed  and  practice  of  Federaliam,  tnider  whateTer  name  or  form,  which 
•eeks  to  palsy  the  wUl  of  tlie  consthueBt^  and  wbkli  oonoeives  no  imposture  too 
monatroas  for  the  popular  credulity. 

"That  the  Federal  Government  ig  one  of  limited  power,  derived  wWy  from  the 
CkniBiiTunON ;  and  the  grants  of  power  made  therein  ought  to  be  strictlj  <xmr 
strued  by  all  the  departments  and  agents  of  the  GoTenunent;  and  that  it  ia  inex- 
pedient and  dangerous  to  ezerelae  doubtAil  oonatitutioiial  powers." 

And  as  explanatory  of  these  the  foUovrlng  from  Me.  Jefferson^s  first 
inaognral : 

**  The  support  of  the  State  GaTEBUMExra  in  aU  their  rights  as  the  most  com> 
potent  adminiatratiops  of  our  domestic  oonoema,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against 
anti-repubUoan  tendencies. 

"  The  nreaervation  of  tlio  Heveral  Goverjtment  in  its  whole  OOOSUtotioinal  l^|Or 
ss  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and  safely  abroad. 
A  Jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people. 

**Tbr  aoPBnuiOT  or  isb  civil  otbr  thi  mlrabt  AmsoaiTr. 

"  K(  uLiomy  in  the  public  expense^  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened. 

"  The  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  sacred  preservntion  of  the  public  faith. 

"  jf>££BDOic  or  Biuie»»f,  jnarnxm  or  ibb  pbbs^  and  fr&sdou  of  pssson  UKSca 
FBononov  or  raa  EiBBABoonptni^  ahd  fsux.  mr  jvbibs  niPARTULtLT  snaonik** 

Such,  Democrats,  are  the  principles  of  jonv  party,  essential  to  pub- 
lic liberty  and  to  the  stability  and  wise  auiuiiiistration  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment,  alike  in  peace  and  war.  They  are  tlie  principles  upon  which  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  were  founded  ;  and  under  the  control  of  ft 
party  which  adheres  to  them,  the  GonstitatioQ  would  be  maintained 
and  the  Union  eonld  not  be  diasolved. 

Is  the  poLicr  of  the  Democratic  party  wrong  that  it  should  be  dia- 
handedf 

Ita  policy  is  consistent  with  ita  principles,  and  may  be  snmmed  p p, 
from  die  banning,  as  follows :  The  support  of  liberty  as  against 
power ;  of  the  people  as  against  thar  agents  and  servants ;  and  of 
State  rights  as  against  consolidation  and  centralised  despotism ;  a  sim* 
pie  Government ;  no  public  debt ;  low  taxes ;  no  high  protective  tariff ; 
BO  general  system  of  internal  improvements  by  Federal  anthority  ;  no 
National  Bank;  hard  mon^y  for  the  F»  *J(  ral  public  dues  ;  no  a.«-unip- 
tion  of  State  debts;  expansion  of  territory;  self-government  for  tljo 
Territories,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  ;  the  absolute  compatibil- 
ity of  a  Union  of  the  States,  *'  part  slave  and  part  free;'*  the  admia- 
aloa  of  sew  States,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  they  may  elect ;  non- 
ioterferenee  by  the  Federal  Grovemment  with  slavery  in  State  and 
Teiritpry,  or  in  1]ie  District  of  Columbia;  and,  finally,  aa  set  forth  in 
the  Gindnoati  Platform,  in  1866,  and  reaffirmed  in  1860,  abaolate  and 
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eternal  f  repudiation  of  all  SBcnoNAL  partiss  ahd  flatformb  con- 
cernii^  domeatie  alaverj  which  seek  to  embroil  the  States  and  incite  to 
treaaon  and  armed  resistance  to  law  in  the  Territories^  and  whoM 
avowed  purpotet,  ifcormnnmaUdf  mint  end  in  oirn.  wab  ahd  dis- 

Such  was  the  ancient  and  the  recent  policy  of  the  Democratic  party, 
running  through  a  period  of  sixty  years — a  policy  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  absolately  essential  to  the  proserra- 

tion  of  the  Union. 

Docs  the  HISTORY  of  the  Democratic  party  prove  that  it  onght  to  he 
abandoned?  " B\'' their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them."  Sectional  par- 
ties do  not  achieve  Union  triuin[)hs.  For  sixty  years  from  the  inaunru- 
ration  of  Jefferson  on  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  the  Democratic  party, 
with  short  intervals,  controlled  the  power  and  the  policy  of  the  Federal 
Goyemmcnt  For  forty*eight  years  out  of  these  bixty,  Democratic 
men  ruled  the  oonntry ;  for  forty-four  years  and  dgbt  months  the'Dem- 
ocratic  policy  prevailed.  Daring  this  period  Lonisiana,  Florida^  Tezas^ 
New  Mexico,  and  California  were  successively  annexed  to  our  territory, 
with  an  area  more  than  twice  as  large  as  all  the  original  Thirteen  States 
together.  Seventeen  new  States  were  admitted  under  strictly  Demo- 
cratic administrations— one  under  the  Administration  of  Fillmore. 
From  five  millions,  the  population  increased  to  thirty-one  millions. 
The  Revolutionary  debt  was  extinguished.  Two  foreign  wars  were 
successfully  prosecuted,  Avith  a  moderate  outlay  and  a  small  army  and 
navy,  and  without  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus ;  without  one 
infraction  of  the  C* Mstitution  ;  without  one  usurpation  of  power;  with- 
out suppressing  a  bingle  newspaper;  without  imprisoning  a  single  edi- 
tor; without  limit  to  the  freedon5  of  press,  or  of  speech  in  or  out  of 
Congress,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  gro^est  abuse  of  both ;  aud  without 
fhe  arrest  of  a  single  "  trmtor,*'  though  the  Habtfoiu)  ComrBisiTioir  sat 
during  one  of  the  wars,  and  in  the  other  Senators  invited  the  enemy  to 

'^OBXn  0X7R  V0LUNTBBR8  WITH  BLOODY  HAITDS  AND  WSLOOMB  TBSM  TO 
BpSPITABLB  ORAVBS.** 

During  all  this  time  wealth  increased,  business  of  all  Unds  multi- 
plied, prosperity  smiled  on  every  side ;  taxes  were  low ;  wages  were 
high;  the  North  and  the  South  furnished  a  market  for  each  other^a 
products  at  good  prices ;  public  liberty  was  secure ;  private  rights  un- 
disturbed; every  man's  house  was  his  castle;  the  conrts  were  open  to 
all;  no  passports  fjr  travel;  no  secret  police;  no  spies;  no  informers; 
no  bastiles ;  the  right  to  assemble  peaceably ;  the  right  to  petition ; 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  a  free  ballot,  and  a  free  press ; 
and  all  this  time  the  Coastitution  maintained  and  tiie  Union  of  the 
States  preserved. 
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Soch  were  the  choice  fruits  of  Democratic  principles  and  policjr, 
carried  oat  throagb  the  whole  period  daring  which  the  Democratic 
-party  held  the  power  and  administered  the  Federal  Government.  Such 
has  been  the  history  of  that  party.  It  is  a  Union  party,  for  it  preserved 
the  Union,  hy  wisdom,  peace,  and  compromise,  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

Then  neither  the  ancient  principles,  the  policy,  nor  the  past  history 

of  the  Democratic  party  require  nor  would  justify  its  disband ment. 

Is  there  any  tiding  la  the  preseafc  crisis  which  demands  it  I  The  more 
immediate  ia&ue  is, 

TO  MAIKTA1£  XU£  OONSTITUTION  AS  IT  IS,  AND  TO  R£:STOli£  THK  UNION 

AS  IT  WAS. 

To  maintain  the  Constitation  is  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  States 
and  the  liberties  of  the  citizen.    It  is  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the  very 

principles  and  policy  uhicli  the  Democratic  party  has  professed  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Let  its  history,  and  the  results,  from  the 
beginning,  prove  whether  it  has  practised  them.    We  appeal  proudly 

to  the  record. 

The  lirst  step  towards  a  restoration  of  the  Union  as  it  was  is  to 
maintain  the  Ck>n8titntion  as  it  is.  So  long  as  it  was  maintained  im 
fact,  and  not  threatened  with  infraction  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  actual  or 
imminent,  the  Union  was  unbroken. 

To  restore  the  Union,  it  is  essential,  first,  to  give  assurance  to  every 
State  and  to  the  people  of  every  section  that  th^r  rights  and  liberties 
and  property  will  be  secure  witliin  the  Union  under  the  Constitution, 
What  assurance  so  doubly  sore  as  the  restoration  to  power  of  that 
ancient,  oiganized,  consolidated  Democratic  party  which  for  sixty  years 
did  secure  the  property,  rights,  and  liberties  of  the  States  and  of  the 
people;  and  thus  did  maintain  tlu;  Constitution  and  preserve  the 
Union,  and  w  ith  them  the  multiplied  blessings  which  distinguished  us 
above  all  other  nations? 

To  restore  the  Union  is  to  crush  out  sectionalism  North  and  South. 
To  begin  the  great  work  of  restoration  throusrh  the  ballot  is  to  kili. 
Abolitioit.  The  bitter  waters  of  secession  flowed  first  and  arc  fed  still 
from  the  unclean  fountain  of  abolition.  That  fountaiu  rausi  bo  dried 
9p.  Armies  may  break  down  the  power  of  the  Confederate  Govern* 
roent  in  the  South ;  but  the  work  of  restoration  can  be  carried  on  only 
through  political  oi^anization  and  the  ballot  in  the  North  and  West. 
In  this  great  work  we  cordially  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  men  of 
every  p«rty,  who  are  opposed  to  the  fell  spirit  of  abolition,  and  who,  in 
sincerity,  desire  the  Constitution  as  it  is^  and  the  Union  aa  it  waa^ 
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Let  the  deid  pftst  hary  iU  dead.  Ballj,  lovers  of  the  TTaioo,  the  Con- 
Btitiitioii,  And  of  Libert j»  to  the  standard  of  the  Demoeratie  |»aftyy 
ahready  in  the  field  and  confident  of  victory.  That  party  ia  the  natnnl 
and  persistent  enemy  of  abolition.  tJpon  this  question  its  record  as  a 
national  oiganization,  however  it  may  have  been  at  times  vritb  particu- 
lar men  or  in  particular  States,  is  dear  and  unqne&tionable.  From  the 
.bq;uiiiing  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  to  the  period  of  the  last  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  it  has  held  but  one  language  in  regard  to 
it.    Let  the  record  speak; 

"Besvlrcd,  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Gonstitntton  to  interrere  with 
or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several  States,  and  that  such  States  are 
the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  everj  thing  appertaining  to  their  own  aflliHni  not 
pwlubited  by  the  Oonstitution;  that  all  efforts  of  the  AkpditioBlats  or  others  inade 
to  induce  GougresR  to  interfere  with  qnestiona  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps 
in  relatioa  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  moat  alaiming  and  dangerous  oou- 
aequenees,  snd  that  all  such  effiwte  have  an  inevitable  tenden^  to  dimiiuah  the 
bapidness  of  the  people  snd  endsnger  tibe  stability  and  permanency  of  the  Unioiiy 
and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  Mend  of  our  palitkel  institutians.*' 

Upon  these  principles  alone,  so  far  as  relates  to  slavery,  can  the 
Union  as  it  was  be  restored ;  and  no  other  Union,  except  the  Ukitt 

OF  Dbspotism,  can  be  raaintainefl  in  this  country;  and  this  last  we 
will  resist,  as  our  fathers  did,  with  our  live^,  onr  fortunes,  and  oor 

sacred  honor. 

Bat  it  is  said  that  you  must  disband  tlie  Democratic  party,  "to  sup- 
port the  government."  We  answer  tliat  the  Democratic  party  has  al- 
ways supported  the  Government  ;  and  while  it  was  in  power  preserved 
the  government  iu  all  iU  vigor  and  intimity,  not  by  force  and  arms,  but 
by  wisdom,  sound  policy,  and  peace.  But  it  never  did  admit,  and  never 
will,  that  this  Administration,  or  any  Administration,  is  ^  the  Government.** 
It  holds,  and  ever  has  held,  that  the  Federal  Government  is  the  agent  of  the 
people  of  the  several  States  composing  the  Union ;  tbat  it  conusts  of 
three  distinct  departments — ^the  tegislative,  the  executive,  and  the  jndi- 
eial— each  equally  a  part  of  the  government,  and  equally  entitled  to 
the  ^confidence  and  support  of  the  States  and  the  people;  and  that  it 
is  the  dnty  of  every  patriot  to  sustain  the  several  departments  of  the 
government  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  constitutional  powers  of  each, 
which  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment, in  its  principles  and  in  its  vigor  and  integi  ity,  and  to  stand 
by  and  defend  to  the  utmost,  the  flag  which  represents  the  government, 
the  Union,  and  the  country. 

In  this  sense  the  Democratic  party  lias  always  sustained,  and  will 
now  sustain,  the  governtneot  against  ail  foes,  at  home  uc  abroad,  in  the 
North  or  the  South,  open  or  concealed,  in  office,  or  out  of  office,  in 
peace  or  in  ^ar. 
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If  diis  is  wbat.  the  Rcpablican  party  mean  by  supporting  the  goy« 
eroment;  it  is  an  idle  tbiog  to  abandon  the  old  and  tried  Democratie 
party,  which  for  so  many  yean,  and  through  so  many  trials,  snpported, 
preserved,  and  maintained  the  government  of  the  Union.  Bnt  if  their 
real  purpose  be  to  aid  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Democracy,  in  sub- 
▼erting  our  present  Constitution  and  form  of  govermneut,  and,  under 
pretence  of  saving  the  Union,  to  erect  a  strong  centralised  despotism 
on  its  ruins,  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  them  as  the  worst  enemy 
to  the  CoDstUution  and  the  Union,  and  to  firee  government  every^ 

We  do  not  propose  to  consider  now  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
present  unhappy  civil  war.  A  fitter  time  will  come  hereafter  for  such 
discusiiion.  But  we  remind  you  now  that  Couipromiso  made  your 
Union,  and  Compromise  fifteen  months  ago  would  have  saved  it  Re- 
peated efforts  were  made  at  the  last  session  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Con- 
gress to  this  end.  At  every  stage,  the  great  mass  of  the  South,  with 
the  whole  Democratic  party,  and  the  whole  Constitntional  Union 
party,  of  the  North  and  West,  united  in  iavor  of  certain  amendments 
to  the  Constitntion^and  chief  among  them,  the  well  known  Critten* 
den  Propositions,**  which  would  have  averted  oivU  war,  and  maintained 
the  Union.  At  every  stage,  all  proposed  amendments  inconsistent 
with  the  sectional  doctrines  of  the  Chicago  Platform,  were  strenuously 
and  unanimously  resisted,  and  defeated,  by  the  Republican  party. 
The  "  Crittenden  Propositions"  never  received  a  single  Republican  vote, 
in  either  House.  For  the  proof  we  appeal  to  the  Journals  of  Congress 
and  to  the  Congressional  Globe. 

We  scorn  to  reply  to  the  charge  that  the  Democratic  party  is  oppos- 
ed to  grar>ting  aid  and  support  to  the  Federal  Governmeut,  in  main- 
taining its  safety,  integrity,  and  constitutional  supremacy,  and  in  £svor 
of  disbanding  our  armies,  and  succumbing  to  the  South.  The  chai^ 
is  libellous  and  false.  No  man  has  advocated  any  such  proposition. 
Democrats  recognise  it  as  their  duty  as  patriots,  to  support  the  ^vem- 
ment  in  all  constitntional,  necessary,  and  proper  efforts  to  maintain  its 
safety,  integrity,  and  constitutional  authority ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  inflexibly  opposed  to  wrii^'ing  war  a^nat  any  of  the  States  or 
people  of  this  Union,  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any  purpose 
of  conquest  or  sabjugation^  or  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the 
rights  or  established  institution^i  of  any  State.  Above  all,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  will  not  support  the  Administration  in  any  thing  which 
looks  or  tends  to  the  loss  of  our  political  or  personal  rights  and  liber- 
ties, or  a  ciiaiigc  of  our  present  Democratic  form  of  government. 

But  no,  Democrats,  it  is  nut  the  support  of  the  government,  in  ro- 
stonug  the  Union,  which  the  party  m  power  require  of  you.    iou  are 
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asked  to  give  up  your  principlesi  yonr  policy,  and  yoar  party,  and  to 
stand  by  the  Adminutration  in  all  its  acts.  Above  all,  it  is  demanded 
of  you  that  you  yield  at  least  a  silent  support  to  their  whole  policy, 

and  to  Avithhold  all  sonitiny  into  their  public  conduct,  of  every  kind, 
lest  yoQ  should  embarrass  the  Administration."  Yon  are  thus  asked 
to  renonnce  one  of  the  first  principles  and  the  chief  security  of  a  Demo- 
criitic  o^ovcrrinient — the  ri^ht  to  hold  public  sen'ants  responsible  to 
their  master,  the  pt'ople ;  to  render  tlu;  representative  accountable  to 
the  constituent  ;  the  ancient  mid  undoubted  prerogative  of  Aiuuricans 
to  canvass  public  measures  and  public  men.  It  is  this  "high  consti- 
tutional privilege**  which  Daniel  Webster  declared  he  woiUd  defend 
and  exercise,  within  the  House  and  out  of  the  House,  and  in  all  plac^; 
in  time  of  war,  in  time  of  peace,  and  at  all  times  \"  It  is  a  right  se> 
cured  by  the  Constitution ;  a  right  inestkoable  to  the  people,  and  for- 
midable to  tyrants  only. 

If  evei'  there  was  a  time  when  the  existence  and  consolidation  of  the 
Democratic  party,  upon  its  principles  and  policy,  was  a  vital  necessity 
to  public  and  private  liberty,  it  is  now. 

Unquestionably  the  Oonstitation  gives  ample  power  to  the  several 
departments  of  the  government  to  carry  on  war,  strictly  subject  to  its 
provisions,  aiid,  in  case  of  civil  war,  with  perfect  'security  to  citizens 
of  the  loyal  States.  Every  act  necessary  for  the  safety  and  efficiency 
of  the  government,  and  for  a  complete  and  most  vigorous  trial  of  its 
strength,  is  yet  wholly  c*)nsistent  with  the  observance  of  every  pro- 
vision of  that  instrument,  and  of  the  laws  in  pursuance  of  it,  if  the  sole 
motives  of  those  in  power  were  the  suppression  of  tlie  "  rebellion,"  and 
no  more.  And  yet  the  history  of  the  Administration  for  the  twelve 
months  past  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  history  of  repeated  nsur^ 
pations  of  power,  and  of  violations  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the 
public  and  private  rights  of  the  citizen.  For  the  proof  we  appeal  to 
facts,  too  recent  to  need  recital  here,  and  too  flagrant  and  heinons  for 
the  calm  narrative  which  we  propose.  Similar  acts  were  done,  and  a 
like  policy  pursued  in  the  threatened  war  with  France  in  the  time  of 
John  Adams,  and  with  the  same  ultimate  purpose.  But  in  two  or 
three  years  the  people  forced  them  into  an  honorable  peace  with 
France,  rebuked  the  excesses  and  abuse?  of  power,  vindicated  the  Con- 
stitution, and  tnrned  over  the  Federal  Government  to  the  pi  iti<^ip!es 
and  policy  of  the  Democratic  party.  To  the  "  sober  second  thought" 
of  the  people,  therefore,  and  to  the  ballotrbox,  we  now  appeal,  when 
again  in  like  perU  with  our  fathers. 

But  if  every  Democrat  concuiTcd  in  the  policy  of  prosecuting  the 
war  to  the  utter  subjugation  of  the  South,  and  for  the  subveruon  of 
her  State  Gk>veroment8  and  her  institatiotis,  without  a  Convention  of 
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the  States,  and  without  an  overture  for  peace,  we  sliould  just  as  reso- 
lute])^ re«iKt  the  disbanding  of  the  Deiuocratic  party.  It  is  the  only 
party  capable  of  carrying  on  a  war ;  it  is  th«  only  party  which  has 
ever  conducted  a  war  to  a  succeaafal  imme,  and  the  only  party  which 
has  done  it  without  abase  of  power,  withoat  molestation  to  the  rights 
of  any  class  of  citizens,  and  with  due  r^ard  to  economy.  All  this  it 
has  .done :  all  tht«,  if  need  be,  it  is  able  to  do  ngun.  If  success,  then, 
in  a  military  point  of  yiew  be  required,  the  Democratic  party  alone 
can  command  it 

To  conclude :  Inviting  all  men,  without  distinction  of  State,  section, 
or  party,  who  are  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  was, 
to  unite  with  us  in  this  great  work  apon  terms  of  perfect  equality,  we 

insist  that — 

The  restoration  of  the  ITnion,  whetlicr  throiifl^h  peace  or  by  war, 
demands  the  continued  organization  and  success  of  the  Democratic 
party; 

The  preservation  of  the  Constitution  demands  it ; 
The  maintenance  of  liberty  and  free  democratical  government  de- 
mands it ; 

The  restoration  of  ^  sound  system  of  internal  pdicy  demands  it ; 

Economy  and  honesty  in  the  public  expenditares,  now  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  a  day,  demand  it ; 

The  rapid  accumulaUon  of  an  enormous  and  permanent  public  debt, 
demand  it — a  public  debt,  or  liability,  already  one  thousand  raillidns 
of  doIlarA,  and  equal,  at  the  present  rate,  in  three  years,  to  England's 
debt  of  a  oentnry  and  a  half  in  growth ; 

The  heavy  taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  State  and  Ft'doral,  already 
more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  eating  out  the  sub- 
stance of  tfic  people,  and  augmenting  every  year,  demands  it; 

Reduced  wages,  low  prices,  depression  of  trade,  decay  of  business, 
scarcity  of  work,  and  impending  ruin  on  every  &ide,  demand  it; 

And,  finally,  the  restoration  of  the  concord,  good  feeling,  and  pros- 
perity of  former  years,  demands  that  the  Democratic  party  shall  be 
loaintained,  and  made  victorious. 


SPEECH  ON  PUBUO  DEBT,  UABILITT,  ANB  EXPENDITUBES, 

Jn  the  Mouxe  of  JiepresenlaUnes,  June  30,  1862. 

Mr.  Speaker  : — ^Desiring  on  Fiiday  last  to  leave  for  home  .at  an 

early  hour  this  morning,  it  would  greatly  have  suited  ray  convenience 
to  have  addrej^sed  the  House  on  that  day;  but  inasmuch  as  the  cbnir. 
man  u£  tjUe  (JouuuUtee  of  the  Whole  [Mr.  Dawes],  after  due  deiibera* 
24 
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tioD  and  apon  Bolemn  advice,  decreed  ibat  it  was  not  in  order,  pending 
a  revenne  tneasure,  to  diacnra  the  general  subject  of  revenne  and  expen- 
ditnree,  but  only  the  particnlar  items  of  the  bill,  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
main, in  order  that  I  tnight  speak  tO'day. 

Of  this  I  will  not  now  complain*  It  is  bnt  a  part  of  the  sum  of 
hnman  dtaappointmeuts  to  which  we  are  all  snbject. 

The  bill  before  us  appropriates  $200,000,  and  pledges  the  faith  of 
the  XTnited  States  to  tbc  extent  of  $10,000,000  more.  Wbile^  as  a 
Western  man,  I  shoold  gladly  support  any  mcasnre  really  and  honestly 
for  the  interest  of  the  West,  I  am  constrained  to  oppose  this  bill.  I 
am  agrainst  it,  first,  because,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  it  is  wholly 
without  constitutional  warrant.  I  oppose  it  further,  because  the  debt 
and  expenditures  of  the  (Tovernment  to-day  are  too  great  to  justify  any 
such  further  assumption  of  liability  as  this  measure  contemplates.  And 
it  is  upon  tliis  point  alone  that  I  now  propose  to  address  the  House. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  produce  an  electioneering  document  At  t^e 
instance  of  others,  if  at  all,  and  not  by  any  act  of  mine,  shall  my  re- 
marks 'of  to-day  be  published  and  distributed  in  pamphlet  My  object 
is  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  financial  history ;  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as 
may  be  possible,  the  actual  and  full  amount  of  the  debt,  liability,  and 
expenditures  of  the  Government— a  debt,  every  dollar  of  which  &irly 
and  honestly  incurred,  roust  be  paid;  for  RCPDDiATioir  is  but  treason 
in  another  form. 

I  desire  also  to  vindicate  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  who 

have  so  p^atuitonsly,  wantonly,  and  unjustly  been  censured  and  assailed 
even  to  tbc  extent  of  insinuations  a'j;ainst  their  loyalty,  for  but  repeat- 
ing the  statements  of  others  as  to  the  enormous  expenditures  and  in- 
debtedness of  the  Government.  1  propose  further  to  ju^^tify  by  the 
proof,  those  Republican  members  of  the  Senate  and  this  House  upon 
whose  authority  we  of  the  Democratic  party  here  and  throngh  the 
country  have  made  the  statements  which  have  so  alarmed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  his  retainers. '  OfiScial  accuracy  and  veracity  of  any 
kind  are  rare  virtues  in  this  day,  and  wherever  found,  are  worthy  of 
special  commemoration  and  pruso. 

Sir,  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained,  but  much,  very  much  to  be  lost  by 
the  vain  effort  to  conceal  the  real  extent  of  the  public  debt  and  expen- 
ditures.  In  private  life,  nothing  so  much  indicates,  and  generally 
nothing  so  certainly  precedes  disastrous  banicruptcy,  as  an  attempt  di»* 
honestly  to  cover  up  or  withhold  the  true  condition  of  a  business  man 
in  embarrassed  circumstances.  And  the  same  principle  applies  equally 
to  a  government. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Voorheesj,  and  tae  oilier  Demo- 
ewtb  members  of  this  House,  who  put  forth  recently  a  certain  **ad- 
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dress"  to  tlie  people,  have  been  unsparingly  denounced  liere  and  else- 
where for  asserting  tlint.  tlie  public  debt  to-day,  tlie  cud  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  amounts  to  froin  seven  hnndred  to  one  thousand  million 
dollars,  and  that  the  expenditures  average  now  from  two  to  near  four 
million  dollars  a  day. 

Now,  .sir,  upfn  what  authority  did  we  assert,  and  had  we  a  rii:;ht  to 
assert  it  ?  No  DeniocrHtlo  meujher  of  this  House  has  acccisii,  yr  at  least 
familiar  access,  to  the  Treasury  Department :  none  certainly  to  its 
secrets.  We  have  not  the  means  of  knowing,  by  the  inspection  of  its 
records,  what  amount  of  indebtedness  has  already  been  incurred,  nor 
what  the  expenditures  are.  Such  access  and  means  of  knowledge  be- 
long alone  to  the  Republican  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatircs,  and  above  all  to  the  members  of  that  party  Y/h\oh 
compose  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  Hou^e,  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  in  the  Senate,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  deal 
with  the  Treasury. 

A  iaige,  a  generous  charity,  therefore,  I  say,  ought  to  be  extended 
to  us  who,  after  three  and  four  months*  repeated  and  specific  state- 
ments officially  from  Senators  and  "Representatives  as  to  the  amount  of 
debt  and  expenditures,  have  but  put  upon  record  before  the  people  that 
which  we  derived  from  their  aulhorily.  I  propose  then,  sir,  in  the  first 
place,  to  review  and  collate  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  within 
the  past  eleven  months  in  this  IToiiso  and  the  Senate. 

On  the  20lh  of  July,  18G1,  the  chairuimi  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  said : 

"  It  must  be  reoollected  tiiat  the  demand  on  the  Treasury  Is  well  nigh  a  mOUon 
doUara  a  dav."--^0(mffressi(mal  Glabe^  extm  aciskm,  1861,  p.  26t. 

Again,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1861,  ten  days  later,  he  said: 

"I  am  alarmed  at  the  expense  we  are  incurring.  This  day,  and  every  day  for 
some  time,  the  nation  has  incurred  an  expense  of  some  one  mUli<m  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Uunuani  dollars.  I  eannot  see  where  the  money  is  to  oome  firom."— iMJL,  pi. 

That,  sir,  was  bof nro  the  notion  that  the  Constitution  authorized  the 
making  of  the  promissory  notes  of  the  United  States,  or  any  thing  else 
except  gold  and  silver,  a  "legal  tender,"  had  ever  enterorl  the  brain  of 
any  one,  and  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  eonipas-^ed  and 
devised  his  extraordinary  seiienie  of  a  grand  national  paper-mill  for  the 
manufiicture  of  money  by  steam. 

Again,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dawes],  who  was 
thrust  forward  here  the  other  day  as  the  advocate  to  defend,  upon 
special  retainer,  and  abet  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  delibei^ 
ate  effort  to  underestimate  the  true  amount  of  the  public  debt  and 
daily  expenditures  of  the  Government,  and  who,  by  some  sort  of  finan- 


cial  legerdemain,  contrived  to  prove  them  to  be  somewhat  le»  tban  one 
millioit  dollars  «  day,  Itimself,  on  the  13th  of  Jannary  last,  said : 

"Mr.  Speaker,  it  t  ikes  $2,000,000  evynj  day  to  support  the  Army  in  tlie  field." 

Mark  you,  not  an  he  here  snhsfquentJy  susTg^ested,  that  on  that  par- 
ticular 13th  of  January,  or  the  day  before  or  the  day  after,  or  anv  other 
one  day,  that  was  the  expenditure,  bat  "ever)^  day."  And  this,  too, 
for  the  Army  ^one. 

But  he  proceeds : 

''One  hniKbred  miOiooa  him  been  expended  since  we  met  here  in  the  hegiwumg 
^Jkembetf  n^un  an  Armiff  m  rqnose.** 

Ah  I  indeed.   'V^hy,  sir,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  $3,880,000  a  day  for 

the  preceding  six  weeks,  with  the  Array   in  repose."   He  adds : 

*'What  they  will  be  when  that  groat  day  shaft  arriTe— if  it  shall  erer  arrive-^ 
when  our  eyes  shall  be  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  the  Army  in  motkm,  I  do  not 
knowy—QonifrettioMi  oiobe,  1861-S,  vol.  2,  299. 

Well,  sir,  our  c yo<;  were  at  length  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  the 
Army  in  motion."  The  grand  Army  of  the  Potomac  did  actually  move ; 
and  y«t  then  of  aii  others  precisely     the  time  which  the  ^ntlemaii 

selects  for  severe  censure  upon  menibers  on  this  side  of  the  llonse  for 
intimatinfj  the  mere  ^suspicion  tliat  the  expenses  which  he  could  not 
even  estimate,  raijyht  be  seven  or  eiglit  hiin«lred  thousand  dollars  more 
a  day  with  the  Army  "  in  motion  "  than  his  owa  statement  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  same  Army  *♦  in  repose." 
JBut  he  proceeds  again  : 

Another  $100,000,000  will  go  with  this,  as  the  §100,ooo,ooo  more  I  hare  hero 
enumerated,  outiide  of  the  daUy  support  of  the  Anqy,  have  gone'*— 

Outstdk  of  the  daily  support  of  the  Array,  indeed  I  Wliy,  sir,  tliat 
is  1200,000,000  in  six  weeks,  or  at  the  rate  of  $4,760,000  a  day.  Oh, 
what  a  ** traitor"  to  assert  it! 

**  Another  one  hundred  million  dollars,  I  say,  most  be  added  to  this  before  the 
tfiofMarohr' 

How  long  before  the  4th  of  March?  Bat  $300,000,000  for  full  three 
months,  are  11,200,000,000  a  year;  or,  if  he  means  only  $200,000,000, 
that  itself  is  at  the  rate  of  $800,000,000  a  year  for  the  Army  alone,  to 
aay  nothing  of  the  other  legitimate  expenses  of  the  Government,  nor 
of  the  gigantic  plunder  and  peculation  which  have  disgraced  it. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  proceeds  next  in  ele^ac  strain : 

'*8ir,  what  it  m^f  cost  to  put  down  tiiis  rebeOioo,  I  care  very  little,  provided  ft 
may  be  put  down ;  but,  sir,  fiulh  without  worin  is  dead,  and  I  am  fkee  to  oooSmm 
that  my  faitb  sometimes  foils — niy  iUth  in  men,  not  in  the  cause." 

Thus  heavily  and  despairingly,  on  the  l.^th  of  Jairaary,  the  Pilgrim 
of  Massachusetts  bore  upon  h^  vioafioua  hack  the  huge  bordeD-or  pMk 
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of  the  sin  of  this  Administration's  indebtedness,  as  be  struggled  on  bop* 
Towfally  in  the  financial  Slongfa  of  Despond.  What  cross — what  sort 
of  a  "  cross  **  it  was»  at  the  sight  of  which,  some  months  later,  this  vast 
harden  rolled  from  his  shoulders,  no  doabt  some  fiitare  Democratic 
Bnnysn,  languishing  in  the  cells  or  casemates  of  year  military  prisonsi 
will  hereafter  disclose. 

On  the  28tb  of  January,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yorlc  [Mr, 
Spaulding],  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  said : 

"Bat  with  the  Navy  and  an  Army  of  sir  hundred  thoiwand  in  the  fleid,  requir* 

ing,  -vvitli  the  other  expenses  of  the  Guvoruincut,  au  aoerape  dai^  expendituie  of 
more  t^um  one  millLou  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 

How  much  more}   But  at  that  snm  alone,  it  equals  $584,000,000 — 

this  ne  w  system  of  bsnldngwiU  not  aflbrd  relief  to  the  Tressmj  in  time  to  eud^ 

tho  S.ecretATj  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  that  sre  made  upon  him."— Cba^yvs 

siotuU  Globe,  1861-2,  p.  624. 

Again,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1662,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Roscoe  ConlcHn],  assuming  to  estimate  the  expenditure,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  from  that  date  to  July  1, 1862,  at  #800,000,000, 
said: 

"This  last  item  is  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  per  day  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days.  If  $45,000,000  a  month  is  takca  as  the  ostitriatc,  the  item  will  be  $225^000,- 
OUO.  But  it  will  then  rcacli  $300,000,000,  because  there  is  an  item  of  a  hundred 
miUioa  nearly  which  will  Ite  pajaUe  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  growing  oat  of 
bounty  acts,  and  it  has  been  nowhere  indnded.*' 

And  estimataog  the  entire  debt  to  July  1, 1862,  at  $806,000,000,  he 
exclaimed : 

Bight  hundrsd  and  six  millions  1  .Who  can  credit  these  figures  when  he  re- 
members that  the  world's  greatest  tragedian  closed  his  bloody  drama  at  St. 
Helena,  leaving  the  public  debt  of  France  less  than  ssTenty  million  of  pounds?" 

Ranlc  disloyalty,  all  this !  Sir,  had  I  presumed  to  speak  thus,  my 
fidelity  to  my  country  would  have  been  nttcrly  denied,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  would  have  added  at  Irant  one  page  more  to 
the  suspicions  and  innuendo k  s  nt  his  speech  of  the  27th  of  May.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Yori^  adds : 

"This  enormous  debt  amomits,  for  c«ch  ron^ossional district  represented  upon 
tide  floor,  to  $4,210,000,  and  when  the  war  ia  ended,  it  will  be  more  than  five 
million  doUsra.  Let  every  gentleman  ponder  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  more 
thm  thrae  hundred  thousand  dollani  of  hiterest  to  be  paid  every  year  by  his  oon- 
giesrionddi8tijot"--Cbn^reanonal  CRobe,  1861-62,  p.  635. 

Again,  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  BdWards],  setting 
down  the  public  debt  at  a  more  moderate  figure  than  any  one  else, 
iwvwthdees  declared  it "  appdUng^**  eatimating  it  at  1650,000,000 
l^n  the^  lit  «r  July,  1868. 
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The  ChmmuMi  of  the  Gommiltee  of  Ways  and  Means  agun,  on  the 
6  th  of  FcbntRiy,  laid : 

"The  daily  expenses  of  the  Goreramwit  ftro  now  sbout  $-,000,000.  To  cany 
US  on  tJll  the  next  meeting  of  Gongregg  would  take  $600,000,000  raoro,  making, 
before  le£^«]atioii  could  be  had  at  next  session,  about  $700,000,000  to  be  provided 
tot.    We  tinaAj  appropriated  $350,000,000,  makiDg  our  entire  debt 

$1,050,000,000."— Omffmsimal  Gbbe,  1861-62,  pu  687. 

On  the  12th  of  the  same, month,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

Finance  in  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Feeeeoden]  said : 

"Sir  we  are  contracting  a  large  debt.  At  the  end  of  thia  fiscal  year  (Jujy  1, 
1862),  1  suppose  it  will  be,  in  round  numbers,  $750, ono  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  succeeding  jear,  if  the  war  should  continue,  $l.oOU,uOO,000." — Congremcmal 
Gklbe,  1861-62,  p.  T65. 

Still  farther,  on  the  19th  of  Febmaiy,  the  gentleman  from  New 

York  [Mr.  Spaalding]  said : 

"  One  million  six  hundred  tiunuMnd  does  not  eom  flie  dM^  ezpenditmes."— 
Qmgr^titmi  Globe,  1861-62,  pi  883. 

And,  on  the  same  day,  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Pike]  esti- 
mated onr  enormous  expenditares  at  from  one  to  two  million  dol> 
lavs  a  day.** — Oanffrmonai  GloSey  I8dl-d^,  p.  887. 

Still  further,  the  Chairman  of  the  ComrAittee  of  the  Ways  and 

Means  [Mr.  Stevens],  on  the  20th  of  February,  1802,  said  : 

"Now,  in  less  than  a  year,  taking  tlie  ptiblio  debt  at  what  my  colleague 
makea  it — Imake  it  tmwe— $1,200,000,000,  what  will  the  interest  be  upon  it  at 
seveik  and  tiuee-lenfhs  per  cent,  for  it  will  all  centre  at  that  rate  cf  int«f88tr'— 
CengreaaiMol  QUbe,  1861-62,  p.  900. 

And  again,  on  the  8th  of  April : 

"I  sappoae  our  debt  on  the  Ist  of  July  next  will  not  be  less  than  $800,000,000 
When,  some  time  since,  I  had  occasion  to  address  the  House  on  the  Treasmy 
note  bin,  I  stated  our  expenses  at  $2,000,000.  They  are  now,  and  imm  been  for 
tome  tkmpattown  three  million  doDars  a  day.  It  isplain,  thereibre^  that  the  ama 
I  have  stated  will  be  rather  below  than  above  ear  indehtedness  at  the  end  of  thia 
flsoalTear." — Congressional  Glrjbe,  1861-62,  p.  1S17. 

And  the  Senator  from  Maiae  [Mr.  Fessenden],  again,  on  the  80th 
of  May,  dei^lared  that,  takino;  the  old  debt  and  the  appropriMlions  for 
the  years  1861-62,  the  whole  amoant  would  reach  $670,000,000,  and 
added  : 

*'  The  Senator  can  judge  for  himself  whether,  taking  into  consideration  tho  odds 
and  ends,  unsettled  claims^  defioienoieii^  eta,  wluch  wiU  be  likely  to  come  in  npooi. 
we  Shan  M  Short  of  $700,000,000.*'— On^^ivinoMl  Otabef  1861-62,  p.  U4a. 

On  the  6th  of  Jnne,  the  Chnrman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  [Mr.  Fessenden}  said : 

"  I  gatefhe  other  day,  and  I  can  give  perhaps  a  Httte  more  aocuratdy  to-dsy, 
the  amoimt  of  those  appropriations  for  tho  present  year.  The  appropriations  for 
tilo  jear  ending  June  SOtb,  186^,  were^  at  the  aqcond  session  of  ti^  Thtrtjr-Sixth 
Obogress,  $71,000,000,  aud  at  the  speidal  sessiMi;  and  at  this  session  of  Oooffress,. 
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UmB  for,  $63i».000,000,  making  $606,000,000.  Then  if  you  add  to  that  tho  old 
deU  of  $'^0,000,000,  you  n  ive  $616,000,000  as  the  total  amount  Oeotlemeik 
must  "be  perfoctl J  aware  from  their  experience,  when  you  take  into  consideratioa 
the  state  of  the  country  at  the  present  time,  the  contracts  that  have  been  made, 
the  Otttstaiidbig  daima,  the  expendituroB  of  which  no  record,  neoeflsarilj,  can  bo 
made  in  a  time  like  fl^  witli  acvTaat  an  expenditure,  and  the  defidencies  that  we 
an  called  upon  almost  every  day  of  the  session  to  meet,  that  you  may  safely  add 
twenty  or  thirty  million  dollars  to  that  estimate  which  I  havo  thus  stated,  and  in 
that  way  you  have  got  a  little  over  seven  hundred  millions.  I  see  no  escape  from 
the  oondusion,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  taking  the  appropriatkma  and  IlabiK- 
ties  together,  wo  oertainlj  make  no  unroaaonable  estimate^  if  we  call  the  amount 
of  what  is  o'»ang  from  us,  provided  nothing  has  boon  paid,  Seven  hundred  million 
doihxTS."—C(>ngresiionai  Ghbf,  1861-62,  p.  2606. 

Such,  sir,  were  tlie  repeated  and  teiterated  statements  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  all  of  thcrn  of  the  Republican  party — tlie  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  in  the  House,  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  organs,  in  tliis  ('ajiitol,  uf  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  oflScial  jnoutlipieces  of  the  Secretary,  men 
having  daily  access  to,  and  in  daily  communicatioti  with  him — stat^ 
inents  not  uttered  once  and  at  random,  but  repeated  ovw  and  over 
again,  and  with'  all  possible  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  detail 
Charity,  a  little  charity,  I  pray  yon,  sir,  toward  those  of  us,  who  bar- 
ing no  entrance  within  the  inner  courts  of  the  temple  of  the  Treasury, 
and  no  right  to  penetrate  its  hidden  mysteries,  are  forced  to  content 
ourselves  with  standing  in  awe  at  its  vestibule  that  we  may  catch  the 
whbpered  echoes  of  the  oracle  within. 

And  now,  sir,  I  propose  to  prove  beyond  an  honest  controversy,  that 
the  stitcments  of  the  Republican  Senators  and  Representatives,  upon 
whose  autliority  we  of  the  Democratic  party  repeated  them,  were  jus- 
tified to  the  fullest  extent,  by  the  estimates,  by  the  appropriations,  by 
the  authorized  indebtedness,  and  by  the  actual  indebtedness,  as  appears 
from  official  records  the  authenticity  and  verity  of  which  cannot  be 
impeached. 

First,  as  to  the  *'x8timatb8.'*  These,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  re- 
Bable,  because  eveiy  two  or  three  months,  and  possibly  every  two  or 
three  weeks,  we  have  additional  estimates  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  supply  the  continually  recurring  deficiencies.  There  is  a  dis- 
crepancy butween  the  estimates  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  made  in 
July  k»t,  and  those  submitted  on  the  Ist  of  December,  of  1213,904, 
OOa  The  estimates  of  the  1st  of  July,  were  $318,519,000 ;  and  yet, 
during  a  short  session  of  five  weelcs,  Congress  appropriated  over  ^ 
above  these  estimatea  the  sum  of  $47,985,000.  Last  December  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  sent  in  supplementary  estimates,  asking  ad- 
ditional appropriations  lu  the  extent  of  $213,90i,000.  On  the  15th 
page  of  ilia  annual  report,  of  that  date,  he  sums  up  the  total  of  esti^ 


mated  expeoditares  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  at  $548,406,000,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $1,500,000  every  day  in  the  year.  Dodaeting  the  estimate  of 
receipts,  $36,809,000,  yoa  have  as  the  amoant  of  debt  to-day,  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself  seven  months  ago,  the 
sum  of  §506,596,000.  To  this  add  the  icht  up  to  July  1,  1861,  of 
$90,867,000,  and  you  have  a  earn  total  of  $597,464,519.  And  jet, 
ifith  even  this  enormoas  amoant,  he  has  been  forced  since  to  confess 
errors  to  tlio  extent  of  two  or  tliree  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  his 
estimate  for  the  year.  And  on  the  28th  of  January,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Spauldin<j],  declaring  that  the  Secretary  ''sub- 
stantially agreed  with  liirn  as  to  what  the  expenses  would  be,"  summed 
up  the  debt  at  $650,000,000,  or  nearly  $53,000,000  more  than  the 
Seeretary,  in  his  report,  had  set  it  down  only  seven  weeks  earlier. 

I  pass  next  to  the  ^  appropriations.'*  What  further  deficiencies 
are  to  come  in,  or  are  now  pending,  I  know  not;  but  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations already  made  by  Congress  for  the  fiseal  year  ending  to- 
day (June  30th),  is  $608,126^496;  and  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
1862-^3,  the  appropriations  provided  for  in  bills  now  between  the 
two 'Houses,  having  passed  one  or  the  other,  are  for  the  Army  alone 
$521,080,445,  or  at  the  rate  of  $820  a  man,  and  for  the  naval  service 
$42,427,771— an  aggregate  of  $564,408,000  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
alone.  Adding  to  that  $1,818,000  for  the  Indian  Department,  yoa 
have  $566,227,000.  And  to  thh  must  he  added  ^'^S,3 18,000  in  bills 
already  b'>  '0!ne  laws  in  all,  the  sura  of  $591,51:3,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  making  as  the  grand  aggregate  of  the  appropriations  already  pro. 
vidcd  for  by  this  Congress  since  the  4th  of  July  laat|  the  enormous 
sum  of  $1,104,976,881  66. 

I  proceed  next  to  ascertain  the  amonnt  of  authorized  indedted- 
KEss,  for  which  this  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  President  have  pledged 
the  &ith  of  the  Government.  In  the  first  place,  the  appropriations,  as 
I  have  said,  amonnt  to  $581,526,000.  Deducting  from  that  the  esii- 
mated  receipts,  adding  to  them  $9,000,000  for  error,  from  customs, 
lands,  and  all  other  ordinary  sources,  $46,000,000,  we  have  $635,526,- 
000.  But  this  does  not  include  the  $10,200,000  proposed  to  be  pledged 
by  this  bill  for  the  ship  canal  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  nor  the  $64,860,000  for  the  Pacific  railroad,  for  which  the  fiuth 
of  the  Government  is  now  pledged,  nor  the  $3,500,000  for  the  en- 
largrement  of  the  locks  of  the  Oswego  and  Erie  canal,  nor  the  $5,000,- 
000  for  tlif!  ship  cana!  arormd  the  falls  of  Niagara,  nor  the  other  one 
hundred  projects  of  disinterested  patriots  and  philanthropic  projectors 
in  this  ilouse  and  ovitslde  of  it,  for  augmenting  the  nun^bcr,  and  ex- 
tending still  more  widely  the  circulation  of  tiio  "  legal  tender"  notes  of 
the  United  titates. 
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There  is  jct  another  fonn  of  aathorized  indebtedness—loanft  and 
T^reasiury  notes.  By  the  act  of  Jaly  17, 1861t  we  empowered  the  See- 
letary  of  Treasury  to  contract  a  debt  of  1250,000,000  in  bonds,  at 
his  discretion.  By  the  act  of  the  85tb  of  February,  1862,  $500,000,- 
000  more  in  bonds  were  aathorized,  and  $100,000,000  in  Treasury 
notes;  and  by  an  act  passed  a  day  or  two  snbseqnently,  $10,000,000, 
in  addition,  of  demand  notes ;  and  by  the  act  which  has  already  passed 
tbis  IIousc,  is  now  ponding  in  the  Senate,  and  will  probably  become  a 
taw  in  a  few  days,  $150,000,000  more  of  legal  tender,"  making  of 
anthnrizod  itulcbtedness  in  these  two  forms  a  grand  aggr^te  of 
*l,oio,ooo,oro. 

An<l  now,  sir,  f  r  the  p'irpo<?e  of  arrlvinr*'  at  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
daily  expenditures  of  the  Government,  T  propose  to  take  the  Army  as 
tlie  test  or  standard.  AccorditiLT  to  the  statement  of  tlie  Adjutant- 
General,  May  21,  1862,  fcrnislied  to  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Com- 
mittee of  the  Seiiute,  and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  Decem- 
ber la!^tf  the  number  of  men  in  the  regular  and  volunteer  forces  on  the 
31st  of  May  was  037,988,  divided  thus:  r^lars,  20,834;  volunteers, 
617,654.  On  the  21st  of  BCay  there  were  in  these  two  arms  of  the 
military  service,  26  major-generals,  207  brigadier*generals,  1,200  staflT- 
officers,  including  brigade  snigeons  and  additional  paymasters,  one  re> 
tired  Licatenant^eneral  drawing  whole  pay,  and  a  full  quota  of  officers 
attached  to  the  department  of  the  adjutant-general,  qnartermaster, 
anbsistence,  pay,  ordnance,  inspector^general,  and  medical  departments, 
and  the  corps  of  engineers  and  topographical  engineei^* 

Now,  from  statements  made  np  at  the  pay  oflRce,  I  present  here  a 
sura  total  for  pay  and  subj^i^tence  alone,  inclndino^  forage  and  servants, 
of  the  re-ruhir  and  volunteer  army,  amounting  to  $17,290,91(3  72  a 
month,  being  at  the  rate  of  $207,491,000  a  year,  and  $576,363  a  day; 
and  this,  let  it  be  remembered,  for  pay  and  subsistence  alone.  What 
the  actual  amount  of  other  expenditures  for  the  Army  arc  in  full,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  learn,  in  advance  of  actual  returns,  which  cannot 
be  had  for  some  months  to  come ;  but  I  have  ascertained  the  proportion 
which  pay  and  subsistence  bear  to  the  other  expenses  in  time  of  peace, 
by  the  actual  expenditure  returned,  and  in  time  of  war,  by  estimate  for 
the  present  year,  and  I  find  it  to  be  exactly  two-fifths.  Assuming  that 
as  a  basis  of  calculation,  wo  have  $518,745,600  a  year  as  the  total  ex- 
penses of  the  Army,  $3,000,000  less,  by  the  way,  than  the  appropriap 
ttona  already  made  for  the  coming  year,  being  at  the  rate  of  $48,228,^ 
000  a  month,  and  $1,440,000  a  day. 

These  other  expenses,  sir,  include  cost  of  cldthing,  camp  and  garrison 
ei^uipi^e,  ordnance  and  medical  stores,  supplies,  pnrcha'^e  of  cavalry 
and  artillery  horses  (to  be  replaced  at  kast  once  in  four  months),  medi* 
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cal  and  boepital  (depurtmeni  (in  time  of  war  enormotiaty  beyond  an j 
thing  in  time  of  peace),  the  transportation  and  snbsistence  of  prisoDen 
of  war,  and  the  purchase  of  aim  s,  ordnance  stores,  gunpowder,  and  lead» 

amounting  in  the  appropriations  already  made  for  the  eurrent  fiscal  year 
to  $35,000,000,  or  not  far  from  the  snra  for  which  contracts  were  made 
hy  authority  of  the  late  Secretary  of  "War,  Mr.  Cameron.  Bat  above 
and  beyond  all  as  to  cost,  is  *'  transportation"  (l>y  railroad,  steamboats, 
sailing  vessels,  and  wagon  trains),  including,  in  time  of  war  as  a  very 
hea?y  item,  the  transportation  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Now,  sir,  I 
snhmit  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  House,  that  it  is  but  a  fair  and 
reasonable  estimate  to  say,  that  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  also  should  be 
added  to  the  aggregate  of  these  and  other  expenses,  not  includiog  pay 
and  subsistence  of  the  Army,  for  additional  cost  and  waste,  and  wear 
and  tear,  or  destruction  or  capture  in  time  of  war.  Adding  this,  you 
hare  a  total  expenditure  of  1680,996,400  a  year;  or  $49,249,000  a 
month,  and  #1,042,485  a  day,  for  the  Army  alone. 

To  this  I  add  now  the  expenditures  fur  the  Navy.  Having  no  means 
of  actual  knowledge  of  the  amount,  I  apply  the  only  or  at  least  the  next 
best  test,  the  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  nm  noting  at 
the  last  three  sessions  of  Congress  to  the  sum  of  $101,778,702  30* 
Adding  this  to  the  Army  expenditure,  you  have,  as  the  aggrecrate,  the 
sum  of  $682,775,162  30,  being  at  the  rate  of  $56,897,930  per  month, 
and  $1,896,598  per  day  for  the  entire  year  round.  Sir,  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  [Mr.  Dawes]  was  ricfht,  except  that,  tried  by  his 
own  standard,  his  "  disiovalty  "'  vv  ;ts  a  ii'Lile  more  exagcrerated  than  mine. 

So  much,  sir,  for  the  cost  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

Bat  there  is  yet  another  army :  the  horde  of  thievet  and  ptunderen, 
less  numerous,  it  may  be,  but  more  formidable,  more  consuming  fiv  to 
the  Tireaaury  than  the  legions  of  the  brave  men  who  go  forth  baring 
their  bosoms  to  the  storm  of  battle.  These  are  the  cankers  of  troubled 
times  and  a  fierce  strife— 

"A  pitchy  dood 
Of  locusts  warping  on  ihe  easfem  winds." 

They  are  the  somebodies**  who^  with  the  ud  of  their  official  alliea 
in  high  phuses,  have^  in  tbe  language  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachur 
setts  [Mr.  Bawes],  on  the  25th  of  April  hwt,  in  the  days  of  his  inno- 
ceucy  and  before  his  &11,  plundered  the  Treasury  well  nigh  in  tiuit 
single  year,  the  first  year,  of  a  Republican  Administration,  of  as  much 
as  the  entire  carrcnt  yearly  expenses  of  the  Qovernment  during  that 
Administration  (Mr.  Buchanan's)  which  the  people  hurled  from  power 
because  of  its  corruption." 

And  there  is  \  el  another  army,  sir,  to  bo  pai-l  and  subsisted — an 
army,  more  reputable  certainly  than  your  plunderers,  but  more  in  nam- 
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bers  ulao  and  not  less  devaatattng  in  their  march.  I  mean  the  hoft  of 
and  tax  gatherers  wLom  joo  are  to-daj  enlisting  to  go  forth  into 
t^very  dwelling-honse,  every  business  honae,  npon  every  farm,  into  every 
city,  every  town,  e^'ery  village,  and  every  hamlet,  into  palace  and  hovel 
alike,  tlironghotit  tlio  land,  carrying  aflnxiety  and  dismay  at  every  step. 

And  these  constitute  the  very  priesthood  of  that  accursed  Trinity  of 
War,  Taxation,  and  Emancipation,  hefore  whoj^e  cruel  shrine  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Pike]  bows  down  in  idolatrous  worship;  a 
'Trinity  coinpHred  with  which  Juggernaut  is  merciful  and  the  Ganges 
liumaue;  a  Trinity  upon  whose  bloody  and  consuming  altar  the  fairest 
country  and  the  noblest  stmctnre  of  government  the  world  ever  saw  ia 
offered  up  day  by  day  as  a  sacrifice.* 

I  proceed  now,  sir^  to  the  question  ,of  the  actual  indebtedness  and 
liabilities  to^lay.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  the  public  debt  was 
$79,989,378  68.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1862,  that  debt,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  Treasury  Department,  as  produced  here  by  the 
genttemaa  from  New  York  [Mr*  Spaulding],  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$306,764,613  34.  On'the  29th  of  May,  1862,  according  to  the  tetter 
of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury,  the  debt  was  $491 ,445,984  1 1 .  Dcduct- 
inff  the  $90,867,828  68  of  debt  to  July  ],  1861,  there  remains  the  sum 
of  $400,^78,155  43  as  the  atiiount  of  debt  incurred  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  up  to  May  29th.  Thus,  the  increase  from  January  28,  1862, 
to  that  date — a  period  of  three  months — is  shown,  not  by  conjecture, 
but  by  the  record,  to  have  been  $184,081,370  77,  being  at  the  rate  of 
|Ul,obO,4o6  a  month,  and  $2,052,000  a  day,  or  very  nearly  the  exact 
sum  estimated  in  January  and  February,  in  debate  here  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  average  daily  expenditure. 

And  now,  sir,  as  to  the  statement  or  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  8ubmitte4  on  the  4th  of  Jane,  as  a  sort  of  codidi  to  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  I  have  a  word  to  say.  On 
the  8th  of  January  I  offered  a  resolution  oalling  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  a  statement  of  the  floating  debt  It  was  adopted ; 
and  after  three  weeks  incubation,  he  hatched  ont  the  following  answer: 

« I  truumitted  without  dehiiy  cofnes  of  this  resolntion  to  the  heads  of  other  Exe- 
cutive Departments,  and  required  tliem  to  furnish  nie  Ruch  atatcments  as  vrould 
enable  me  to  furnish  the  information  desired.  As  soou  as  the  necessary  ioformft* 
ticn  sh;ill  he  received,  the  result  will  be  transmitted  to  the  House." 

•  "Our  duty  to-day  is  to  tax  and  fight.  Twin  brothers  of  ^eat  power;  to  thom 
in  good  time  shall  be  added  a  third;  and  whether  he  shall  be  of  Kxecutivo  parent- 
age, or  generated  in  Congress,  or  spring,  Uke  Minerva,  full  grown  irum  the  head 
itt  our  Army,  I  cue  not.  Come  be  will,  and  his  name  shall  be  Emancipatioa. 
And  tbese. three— 'Tax,  ItoHT,  Eif  ANCtPATE^hall  bo  the  Tbinitt  of  our  salratioD. 
In  this  sign  we  ahall  conquer."— «.^;)<f€c^  of  Mr.  Pike,  t^Jtuht,.iHOmBoim^  Mifn' 
Huttdhies,  Itib,  6, 1882:  Cbn^jmsi^Miaj  Giobe^jf.  658. 
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Well,  mr,  inasmnch  m  the  reanlt  has  never  Keen  transmitted  to  thU 
House,  I  bare  a  right  to  aasame  that  the  necessary  information  has 
nerer  been  obtained.  In  that  aasamption  I  am  fully  sustained  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Secretary  of  the  IVeasaryi  on  the  81st  of  May — ^two 
days  after  this  statement  was  made  out — ^to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  Senate.  I  read  from  the  official  report  of  the  de- 
bates in  that  body : 

"  Mr.  Fessendkn.  Tlic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  speaks  simply  of  what  ajtptitn 
on  tiie  book.-;  nf  his  office.    I  know  it  from  his  own  mouth,  for  I  asked  this  ques- 
tion, ""How  much  IS  our  indebtedness  ?'    He  gave  me  the  amoant.   Said  I| 
mudi  is  the  unliquidated  floating  debtf '  He  replied,  'Bowshoidd  Iknow  t  Ihao§ 
M  means  of  ttlHng.* " 

Such,  rir,  was  the  declaration  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
reference  to  the  floating  debt  as  late  as  the  last  of  May;  and  it  is  to  be 
constnied  as  a  part  of  his  letter  to  this  House. 

Bat  this  statement  is  not  the  public  debt  to  July  1,  1862.  Thirty- 
two  days'  expenditure  mnst  be  added  to  it,  which,  at  the  rate  of  Army 
and  Navy  expenditures  above,  would  make  160,791,000,  or  assuniing 
the  entire  daily  expenditure  at  $2,000,000  in  round  numbers,  then 
$04,00'.), 000,  or  an  RmrreirntQ  of  1555,4-15,984  11. 

Again,  this  statement  purports  to  be  what  it  is  not — "the  pnblic 
debt"  to  May  29,  18G2.  It  is  only  the  funded  and  lic^uidated  debt, 
that  for  which  the  Government  has  executed  its  paper  in  due  form  of 
law.  It  is  thai  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  ap- 
pears on  the  books  of  the  Treasury,  and  no  more. 

Again,  it  does  not  include  what  was  in  process  of  liquidation,  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimated,  as  stated  in  the  Senate  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Harris],  on  the  Slst  of  May,  at 
#20,000,000. 

Again,  it  does  not  include  the  floating  and  unliquidated  debt,  the 
amount  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  declared  ho  did  not 
know,  and  had  no  means  of  telling.   Have  we  no  means  of  conjecture  f 

Let  us  see. 

On  tlie  28th  day  of  January  last,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
£Mr.  Spaulding]  said  : 

*'  There  are  now  over  one  hundred  milliua  dollars  of  accrued  icdebtedncss,  ia 
diflbreot  fonns^  that  should  be  paid  at  an  enij  day." — Congnsnonal  Globe,  p.  533. 

On  the  6th  of  February  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 

and  Means  said: 

'^Thereisaowaflosfting  debt^  andited  and  unaudited,  of  at  least  one  hundred 
snd  eigbly  milUon  dollars." 

And  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Boscoe  Conkling],  on  the 

•ame  day,  estimated  it  at  $200,000,000.  I  need  here  but  barely  to 
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allude  to  tbe  declaration  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  [Hr.  Grimes,]  on 
the  91 8t  of  Maj : 

**  That  there  was  none  of  ue  who  knew  anj-  thhig  about  it,  and  that  no  man 
eould  oompute  it" 

Sir,  this  floating  or  nnliqnidatcd  debt  ia  made  up  of  all  the  liabilitiea 
or  obligations  of  every  kind  against  the  Government,  for  which  it  has 
not  executed  its  public  Grovernment  paper  in  some  form  or  other.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  book  account^  but  very  much  broader.  And  just  here 
let  roe  say  that  with  quite  as  roucli  fairness  and  honesty  might  some 
mor  li  tnt  doing  an  immense  and  widely  extended  business  undertake, 
wheu  charged  with  impending  bankruptcy,  to  prove  his  solvency  and 
show  the  atnonnt  of  bis  indebtedness  by  producing  a  mcmoran  liun  of 
pronii^s(.)ry  notes  issued  or  bonds  executed  by  him,  as  tlie  Scc^'etary  of 
the  Treasury  to  pabn  off  upon  the  country  a  table  or  statement  of  the 
funded  debt  as  a  full  or  fair  exhibit  of  tiie  iadebtoduese  and  liabilities 
of  the  Government. 

The  iluating  debt  includes  the  unsctUod  accounts  for  tbe  pay  and 
snbMStence  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  for  arms,  ordnance,  ammunition, 
military  stores,  medical  stores,  transportation,  and  whatever  else  enters 
Into  the  province  of  the  Paymaster-General  or  the  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral. So,  too,  it  indudes  all  the  unsettled  accounts  of  tbe  Navy  Do< 
paitment— a*Department  having  the  care  of  a  Navy  of  some  fifteen 
hundred  vessels,  or  more,  from  the  largest  and  uoble<$t  steam  frigate 
down  to  the  humblest  transport ;  one  half,  or  more,  of  them  hired  at 
from  fifty  dollars  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  day ;  and  covering 
a  sea  and  river  coast  of  nearly  four  thousand  miles  in  extent. 

Sir,  the  Sr  -rpfary  docA  not  pretend  to  include  any  part  of  those 
liabilities  in  bis  statement;  and  yet,  in  two  months,  for  the  Artny  and 
Navy  ahjnc,  they  would  amount  to  $113,795,000.  But  if  only  the 
pay  and  subsistence  accounts  were  iu  arrear,  iho  amount  would  be 
$34,5S1,8S2.  But  the  two  months  not  included,  were  the  months  of 
Karch  and  April,  in  which  a  laige  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi 
▼alley  was  transported  southward  into  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and 
the  entire  Army  of  the  Potom^  was  carried  by  an  immense  fleet  of 
transports — and  these  are  still  in  the  service — from  opposite  Washing- 
ton to  tbe  peninsula  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers.  Now,  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  I  fix  a  most  moderate  estimate — should  be  glad, 
as  a  tax-payer  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  find  that  T  have 
overestimated  it — ^when  I  assume  the  floating  debt  to  be  $140,000,000, 
or  half  way  between  the  estimate  in  January  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Spaulding]  and  that  of  tho  ekairmaa  of  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means. 
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Again,  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  does  n(»t 
include  the  balaDce  dae  to  the  States  for  advances.  We  have  already 
appropriated  $25,000,000  for  that  parpoae,  and  aoconnts  to  the  extent 
of  $15,000,000  have  been  presented  at  the  Tk^asnij  Department ;  and 
it  is  there  estimated  that  the  sam  totid  will  reach  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  million  dollars.  Estimating  it  at  $22,000,000,  and  deduct- 
ing the  17,500,000  already  paid,  there  remain  $14,500,000  yet  to  be 
pud. 

Again,  it  does  not  include  bounties;  already  dae,  wnd  for  the  payment 
of  which  a  appropriating  $5,028,000  has  passed  this  Honse,  and  iS 
now  in  the  Senate ;  nor  does  it  include  pensions  already  due,  not  leas 
than  $4,000,000  in  amount. 

Again,  it  dr-es  not  inchide  the  unpaid  interest  on  the  public  debt  up 
to  July  1,  1862,  the  amount  of  which  I  am  only  able  to  conjecture  from 
the  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  appropriations. 
AsBUiiiing  tlie&c  as  tests,  I  place  it  at  $14,000,000. 

Agun,  it  does  not  include  the  liability  incurred  by  the  passage  of 
the  Pacific  railroad  bill,  estimated  by  the  gentleman  ftt>m  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Campbell]  at  $64,800,000.  Nor  does  it  inclnde  the  liability 
assumed  by  the  enlistment  act  of  July  1861,  for  bounties,  $56,700,000. 
These,  indeed,  are  not  yet  payable ;  bat  the  liability  is  absolute,  and 
most  continually  increase  with  new  enlistments. 

Sir,  I  may  say  nothing  here  of  the  cost  assumed  by  the  plec^  given 
by  Congress  and  the  Executive,  to  pay  for  the  slaves  of  loyal  citizens 
in  thn  border  slave  States,  equal,  at  the  rate  fixed  for  tlie  District  of 
Columbia,  an  average  of  $300  for  each  s^ave,  to  $1,000,000,000.  I 
pass  it  wholly  by  in  the  reckoning:,  because,  in  my  deliberate  judgment 
the  States  and  the  people^  North  and  South — for  the  West  1  speak  con- 
fidently— will  indignantly  repudiaic  aud  rebuke  both  the  pledge  and 
its  autlior^. 

Again,  this  statement  doe»  not  include  claims  for  damages — ^actual, 
not  speculative— for  property  of  Ipyal  citizens  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Federal  authority.  Of  course  it  would  be  but  the  merest  conjecture  to 
estimate  the  amount,  but  assuming  the  lowest  conceivable  limit,  I  put 
it  down  at  $50,000,000. 

Again,  it  does  not  include  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  internal  tax. 
By  the  act  of  August,  1861,  the  States  that  should  assume  the 
collection  of  the  direct  tax  were  allowed  fifteen  per  cent.  It  would  be 
fiur,  in  my  judgment,  to  set  down  the  cost  of  collection,  under  the 
bill  ire  have  just  paaaed,  at  twenty  per  cent ;  but  that  I  may  allow  no 
pOBuble  room  for  cavil,  I  estimate  it  at  only  ten  per  cent.  ;  whichf 
ammming  the  amount  of  tax  coilocted  under  both  tax  bills .  to  be 
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$113,926,000,  the  estimate  of  tl»e  gentleman  fi'om  Yennont  [Mr. 
Morrill]  would  give  the  sum  of  |1 1,39  2,000. 

And  now,  sir,  so  iax  farther  as  this  statement  is  to  be  regarded,  and 
for  tliat  purpose  it  was  pat  forth  as  a  teat  of  expendituresi  these  items 
also  most  be  added : 

1.  Beceipts  from  customs,  lands,  and  other  ordinary  sources,  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  December,  at  13^,809,731 
24,  bat  which  ho  has  shown  in  his  letter  of  the  11th  of  June  to  this 
House^  to  have  reached  in  the  month  of  May  the  sum  of  $6,900,000, 
at  the  rate  of  182,000,000  a  year,  or  nearly  $50,000,000  more  than  his 
estimate.    I  assume  them  to  be  $40,000,000. 

2.  The  actual  receipts  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  which,  if  a 
statement  made  the  other  day  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  Ott 
the  Post-Office  nrid  Post-Roads  [Mr.  Colfax]  be  correct,  I  may  fairly 
set  down  at  ^8,000,000.  To  this  also  must  be  acMed,  what  I  am 
unable  to  estimate,  the  amount  of  the  duecl  tax  which  tlie  States  have 
already  {(aid  into  the  Treasury.  Pennsylvania,  I  undert$taud,  has  paid  J 
so  has  Maryland  ;  and  Otiio  also,  in  part  at  least. 

I  present  now,  sir,  in  conclusion,  the  fdlowing  summary  of  debt^ 
expenditure,  and  liabilities  to  July  1,  1802 : 

To  May  29,  1862  $491,445,984  U 

Add  thirty4wD  days  to  July  1,  at  $2,000^000  a  d^   GJ, 000,000  00 

"  In  process  of  liquidatioD,"  May  2;>   20,000,000  00 

Floating  debt,  deducting  precediog  item   120,000,000  00 

Balance  due  the  Stages  for  advances.   14,500,000  00 

IBoDn^  slrwuty  payable   5,028,000  00 

Piwiskma  already  payable   4,000,000  00 

Interast  on  pnblie <tobt  to  July  1,  1862   1 1,000,000  00 

Aggregate  of  certain  and  fixed  items..   1 32, 1 « 3,984  11 

Add  for  liability  incurred  by  Pacific  rsilroad  bill   64,800,000  00 

For  bounties  pledged  by  tbe  enUstment  act  of  July,  I86t,  but  not 

yet  pavahle   56,700,000  00 

For  ej:penses  of  coUectiug  iuterual  taxes                            ....  11,392,900  00 

Total  actual  debt  and  absolnte  liabilitieB  already  aocmed  or 

assumed.   866,386^484  11 

Add  liability  for  pouaiona  to  or  on  behalf  of  all  who  may  be  in 

jured  or  die  in  battle  or  by  aidcneas  in  the  serrioe->estimated.  10,000,000  00 

For  contiogendes  and  for  oteims  for  damages  to  loyal  citizens  for 
property  taken  or  destroyed  by  authority  of  the  United 

States..   TiO. 000,000  00 

Total  of  actual  and  absolnte  and  contingent  liabilities   925,366,484  It 

Dednoling  from  this  the  debt  to  March  4^  1861   92,889,298  68 


There  lemain, 
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Add  receipts  from  caetouHi,  bands,  and  other  ordineiy  souroep, 

ftom  March  1,  1861,  to  Julj  1^  1862   $49,396,424  00 

From  Post  Oflioe  Department  within  same,  period   10, 0  8  7 , 3  21  00 

Grand  aggregate  of  actual  debt  and  expenditares  and  absolute 
and  contittgeat  liabilities,  chargeable  to  this  Admmistntion 

during  the  first  fifteen  months  of  its  oxistcncc  $912.560,953  48 

Being  at  the  rate  of  for  e^ry  month,  $60,831,330. 
For  ever  J  day,  $2,027,91  U 

And  jet,  according  to  ihe  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Grimes],  this  is 
not  the  fail  amount  by  perhaps  $100,000,000;  and,  indeed,  is  some 

six  bwndred  million  dollars  less  than  his  own  actual  but  loose  estimate 
Such  h  the  appallinq'  exhibit  of  the  debt,  liHbi!it,y,  an  J  exponditiires  o^" 
this  Government  within  the  past  fifteen  monlhs;  and  now,  sir,  I 
submit,  in  view  of  all  these  things,  that  it  would  liave  been  decent  and 
becoming  in  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  lavishly  bestowed  their  censurje 
upon  otiiers,  had  they  been  content  to  expose  error,  if  error  there  had 
been,  without  imputation,  or  uutairnesss  aud  dishonesty,  aud,  above  all, 
withont  insittoations  of  disloyalty  to  the  GoTernrocnt  under  which  we 
were  bom,  and  to  the  preservation  of  which,  unimpaired,  just  as  we 
received  it  from  our  fathers,  we  are  committed  unalterably  by  every  tie 
of  birth,  and  kindred,  and  language,  by  every  obligation  of  allegiance 
and  of  honor,  and  by  every  sentiment  and  sympathy  of  our  hearts. 

Sir,  i  pat  these  facts  and  figures  upon  record  for  no  present  partisan 
purpose^  but  tbat  they  may  remain  and  abide  the  test  of  the  fntare, 
when  conjecture  shall  have  become  certainty,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment have  been  obliged  to  yield  ap  the  secrets  of  its  prison-house* 


COLUMBLS  DEMUCfiATIC  CONVENTION. 
Speech  b^ore  the  DemoeraHe  State  CommOonj  July  4, 1862.* 

Mr,  President  and  Fei-low-Dkmoorats  op  the  State  of  Ohio:  I 
am  obliged  again  to  regret  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  precludes  me 

*  The  Oonventioa  that  met  in  Oolumbus,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1862,  was  one  of 
the  largest,  moet  enthusiastic^  and  harmonious  ever  convened  in  Ohio.  It  assem- 
bled on  the  east  side  of  the  Slate  Ilouae.  Oovornor  Medary  was  elected  President. 
Its  immediate  object  was  to  nominate  candidates  for  State  officers.  These  were 
soon  agreed  upoa,  in  every  case  unanimously.  A  series  of  reaoluUons  were 
then  read  and  adopted,  when  loud  and  eontinned  calls  were  made  for  Mr.  Yallaap 
digham,  whio^  having  ascended  the  platform,  was  greeted  with  lapturous  a^^uaa. 
He  spoke  as  above. 
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from  addressing  joa  either  in  the  manner  or  apon  the  particolar  snb- 
jects  which  otherwise  I  shoi;ild  prefer.  This  is  my  misfortune  again  to- 
day, as  last  night;  hat  speaking  tbns,  without  premeditation,  and  upon 
snch  matters  chiefly  as  may  oconr  to  me  at  the  moment,  if  I  should 
happen  to  get  fairly  under  headway,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  }  our  mis- 
fortune. (Laughter.)  I  congratulate  the  Democracy  of  Ohio,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  great  public  trial  and  calamity,  of  persecution  for  devotion 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  fatliets  who  laid  deep  and  strong;  the  fonndations 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  under  which  this  country  lias  ^ri-own 
gl"eat  and  been  prosperous. — the  fathers,  by  whose  principles,  one  and 
all,  the  party  to  which  we  arc  proud  to  belong  has  always  been  guided 
-—to-day  we  have  assembled  Id  nunDibers  greater  than  at  any  former 
eonventton  in  Ohia  I  congratulate  yon  that,  despite  the  threats 
wliicb  have  been  uttered,  and  the  denonciations  which  have  been 
poured  out  upon  that  time-honored  and  most  patriotic  organization, 
peaceably  and  in  quiet,  with  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of  purpose^  wo 
are  here  met;  and,  in  harmony,  which  is  the  secret  of  8tren<i;th  and  the 
harbinger  of  success,  have  discharged  the  duties  for  which  we  were 
called  together.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  questionable  it,  in  free 
America— in  the  United  Stat^,  boasting  of  their  liberties  for  more 
thau  eighty  years — a  party  .to  which  thb  country  is  indebted  fur  most 
that  is  great,  grand,  and  glorious — would  have  been  permitted  peace- 
ably to  assemble  to  exercise  its  politico!  rights,  and  peiform  its  appro* 
priate  functions..  Threats  have  even  been  made,  in  times  more  recent, 
that  this  most  essential  of  all  political  rights,  secured  to  us  by  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  our  fathers,  in  a  seven  \  ears'  revolutionary  war,  should 
no  longer  be  enjoyed.  The  Democrats  of  our  noble  sister  State  of 
Indiana,  second-born  daughter  of  the  Northwest,  have  been  menaced, 
within  the  last  ten  days,  with  a  military  organization  and  the  bayonet, 
to  put  down  their  party.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
from  the  capital  of  that  State,  boasting  of  this  infamous  purp9se.  I 
will  read  it,  gentlemen,  because  I  know  that  the  same  dastardly  men- 
aces have  been  proclaimed  against  the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  and  because 
I  am  here  to^ay  to  rebuke  them,  as  becomes  a  freeb  >rn  man  who  ii 
resolved  to  perish — i— (Ghreat  applause,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  was  lost.) 

Some  montlis  ago,  a  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  iw  Tndi- 
ana.  It  was  a  Couventiou  of  the  party  founded  by  Thomas  Jerierson, 
built  up  by  Madison  and  Monroe,  and  consolidated  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son (applause) — a  party  under  whose  principles  an  1  policy,  from  thir- 
teen States,  we  have  grown  to  thirty-four,  fur  thirty-four  there  were, 
true  and  loyal  to  this  Union,  before  the  Presidential  election  of  1860 
party  ander  whose  wiae  and  liberal  polio/ the  course  of  empira 
20 
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westward  did  take  its  way,  until  the  symbol  of  American  power — ^the 
stare  and  stripes— >waved  proudly  from  the  Atlftntic  to  the  PaciiiCi  over 
iiie  breadth  of  a  whole  continent — a  party  which,  by  peace  and  com- 
promise, and  through  harmony,  wisdom^  and  sound  policy,  bronght  ns 
up  from  feeble  and  impoverished  colonies,  strolling  in  the  midst  of 
defeat  and  disaster  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  to  a  mighty  empire, 
foremost  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  foundations  of  whose 
greatness  were  laid,  broad  and  firm,  in  that  noble  ConslitMtion,  and 
that  fjrand  old  Union  >vliich  the  Democratic  party  has  ever  m.-iintained 
and  di  fended.  The  Democratic  party,  with  such  principles,  and  such 
a  history  and  record  to  point  to,  held  a  State  Convenlion,  in  pursuance 
of  its  usages  for  more  th;in  thirty  years,  and  under  the.  riglits  secured 
hy  a  State  and  Federal  Constitution,  older  still,  in  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  And  yet,  rcferriug  to  this  party  and  its  Convention, 
the  correspondent  of  a  disloyal  and  pestUent,  but  influential  newspaper, 
in  the  chief  city  of  Ohio,  dared  to  send  over  the  tel^raphic  wires, 
wires  wholly  under  the  military  eontit>l  of  the  Administration,  which 
permits  nothing  to  be  transmitted  not  acceptable  to  its  censors,  a  dis- 
patch in  these  words: 

"The  fcUovva  are  frightcued,  evidently  not  without  cauHC." 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  know  not  how  far  Democrats  of  Indiana  may  be 
frigh^  f  1 — and  a  nobler  and  more  fearless  body  of  men  never  lived — 
but  I  see  thousands  of  Democrats  before  me,  to  whom  fear  and  reproach 
are  alike  unknown.  Frightened  at  what!  Frightened  by  whom  I  We 
are  made  of  sterner  staff. 

"The  militia  of  the  State^"  he  adds,  "wfll,  probaUj,  be  put  upon  a  war  footing 
very  Bliortly." 

And  who,  I  pray,  are  the  militia  of  the  State  ?  They  are  not  made 
Op  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  in  Indiana  or  Ohio,  I  know. 
I  never  knew  that  sort  of  politicians  to  go  into  any  such  organization, 
in  peace  or  in  war.  No  men  have  ever  been  more  bitter  and  unrelent- 
ing in  their  opposition  to,  and  ridicnle  of,  the  militia,  and  none  know 
it  better  than  I — as  my  friend  before  me,  by  his  smile,  reminds  me, 
that  one  of  my  own  offences  is  that  I  am  a  militia  brigadier  In  iavor  of 
die  next  foreign  war. 

Bnt  who  are  the  militia  f  They  are  the  frccbom,  strong«rmed,  stout- 
hearted Democrats  of  Indiana,  as  they  are  of  Ohia  Let  them  be  put 
on  a  war  footing.  Good  f  We  have  hosts  of  them  in  the  army  al- 
ready, and  on  a  war  footing,  hnt  who  aro  as  sound  Democrats  and  as 
mnch  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  party,  as  they  wore  the  hour 
they  euli&ted.   They  have  been  in  the  South,  and  I  have  the  authority 
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of  hundreds  of  oflBccrs  and  privates  in  tbiit  gullant  army  for  saying, 
that  not  only  are  the  origioal  Democrats  in  it  more  devoted  to  tho 
party  to-day  than  ever  before,  but  that  hundreds,  also,  who  went 
hence  Ivepiiblicans,  have  returned,  or  will  return,  cured  of  the  disease, 
(Laugitter  and  applause.)  Sir,  the  army  is,  fortanately,  most  fortunate- 
ly for  the  country,  turning  out  to  be  a  sort  of  political  hospital  or  sani- 
tary institution,  and  I  only  regret  that  there  are  not  many  more  Repnb- 
Hoan  patients  in  it.  (Laughter.) 

Well,  pat  the  militia  upon  a  war  footing.  Put  arms  in  their  hands. 
They  never  can  be  made  the  batchers  or  jailers  of  thmr  feUow-citiiens^ 
but  the  guardians  rather  of  ttee  speech  and  a  free  press,  and  of  the 
ballot-box.  Standing  armies  of  mercenaries,  not  the  militia  of  a  coan- 
tiy,  are  the  eastomary  instraments  of  tyranny  and  osnrpatioD. 

But  this  correspondent  proceeds : 

the  sympatikisers  vifh  treason,  and  tradftors**— 

We  aympathise  with  treason  iind  traitors !  We,  who  have  stood  by 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union  from  the  oiganization  of  the  party, 
in  onr  fiithers*  day,  and  in  our  own  day,  in  every  hour  of  tria],  in  peace 
and  in  war,  in  victory  and  in  defeat,  amid  disaster,  and  when  prosperity 
beamed  upon  us— ^e  to  be  branded  as  enemies  to  our  country,  by 
those  whose  traitor  fathers  burned  blue  lights  as  signals  for  a  foreign 
foe,  or  met  in  Hartford  Convention  to  plot  treason  and  disunion  fifty 
years  ago  !  We  false  to  the  Constitution  and  to  our  Grovemment,  the 
bones  of  whose  fathers  lie  buried  on  every  battle-field  of  the  war  of 
1812,  from  the  massacre  at  the  River  Raisin  to  the  splendid  victory  at 
New  Orleans ;  we,  who  bore  aloft,  the  proud  banner  of  the  Republic, 
and  phiDted  it  in  triumph  upon  the  palace  of  the  Monteznmas ;  we,  by 
whose  wisdom  in  conncii,  and  courage  in  the  field,  for  seventy  year^ 
the  Constiitttion  and  the  Union,  and  the  country  which  has  grown  great 
under  them,  have  been  preserved  and  defended ;  we  to  be  denounced 
as  sympathizing  with  treason  and  traitors,  by  the  men  who,  for  twenty 
years,  have  labored  day  and  night  for  the  sac<^SB  of  those  principles 
and  of  that  policy  and  that  party  which  are  now  destroying  the  grandest 
TJnioii,  the  noblest  OonstituUon,  and  the  £iirest  country,  on  the  globe  I 
Talk  to  me  about  sympathizing  with  disunion,  with  treason,  and  witb 
traitors!  I  tell  you,  men  of  Ohio,  that  in  six  months,  in  three  months, 
in  six  weeks  it  may  be,  sooner  or  later,  but  sometime,  these  very  men, 
and  their  mjisters  in  W.-ishington,  whose  bidding  they  do,  will  be  the 
advocates  of  the  eternal  dissolution  of  this  Union,  and  denounce  all 
who  oppose  it  as  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  Foreign  inter- 
vention and  the  repeated  aud  most  serious  disasters  which  have  lately 
b^aliea  our  arma^  will  speedily  force  the  issue  of  separation  and  Sooth- 
em  independenoe— <£tfwatoi»— or  of  Union  by  negotiation  and  oomr 


promise.  Betweeu  these  two  I  am — and  I  here  publicly  proclaim  it — 
lor  the  Union,  the  whole  Union,  and  nothing  leaa,  if,  by  aoy  poewiUlity, 
I  can  have  it;  if  not,  then  for  ao  much  of  it  as  can  yet  be  ref^coed  and 
preserved ;  and  in  any  event,  and  under  all  circumstances,  for  the  Union 
which  God  ordained,  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  all  which  may  cling 
to  it,  under  the  old  name,  the  old  Constitntion,  and  the  old  flag«  with 
jdl  their  precious  memories,  with  tlie  battle-fields  of  the  pa^t,  and  the 
songs  and  the  proud  history  of  the  past — with  the  birth-place  and  the 
burial-place  of  Washington  the  founder  and  Jackson  the  preserver  of 
the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  of  the  Union  as  it  was.  (Great  applause). 
But  this  correspondent  again  proceeds: 

"If  ibe  sympathizers  with  treason  and  traitois  meditate  to  carry  out  their 
plans  in  this  qiuuter"— 

What  plans  ?  Just  such  as  to-day  have  been  the  business  of  thia 
Convention;  the  plana  of  that  old  Union  party,  laying  down  a  plat- 
form, and  nominating  Democrats  .to  fill  the  offices,  and  control  the 
policy  of  the  government,  to  the  end  that  the  Constitution  may  be 
again  maintained,  the  Union  restored,  and  peace,  prosperity,  and  hap^ 
piness,  once  more  drop  healing  from  their  wings^ 

''idans,"  the  fellow  proceeds,  "in  this  quarter,  tbsy  will,  doubtlesSi  find  the  w«k 
^piito  as  hot  as  they  tMrgsimd  for." 

Aod  X  teli  the  cowardly  miscreant  who  telegraphed  the  threat,  that  he, 
imd  those  behind  him,  will  find  the  work  fifty-fold  hotter  when  they 
begin  it,  than  they  had  reckoned  on,  both  here  and  in  Indiana. 

"Ten  thouBsnd  stand  of  arm«,"  he  adds,  "have  been  ordered  for  the  Stale 

troops." 

For  what  ?  To  put  down  the  Democratic  party  ?  Sir,  that  is  a 
work  which  cannot  be  done  by  ten,  or  twenty,  or  fifty  thousajid  stand 
of.  arms  in  the  hands  of  any  such  dastards,  in  office  or  ont  of  it.  If 
so  full  of  valor,  and  so  thirsty  fur  blood,  let  them  otili>t  under  the  call 
just  issued  for  troops  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  T^et  them  go  down  and 
fight  the  armies  of  the  "  rebels"  in  the  South,  and  let  Democrats  fight 
the  unarmed,  but  more  insidious  and  dangerous,  AboUtiou  rebels  of  the 
North  and  West,  through  the  ballot-box. 

Forty  thousand  additional  troops,  I  esthnate  i|i,  are  called  for,  in  the 
proclamation  of  yesterday,  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  Where  are  the 
forty  thousand  Wide> Awakes  of  1860,  armed  with  their  poruble  lamp- 
posts, and  drilled  to  the  mosio  of  the  Chicago  platform !  Sir.  I  pro- 
pose that  thirty-five  thousand  of  them  be  conscripted  forthwith. 
They  will  never  enlist ;  they  never  do.  They  are  Home  Guards*'^ 
men.  who  staj.vigoioiuilj  al  homey  to  ihinder  and  abuse  and  threttem 
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DemociratSi  whose  fathers  or  brothers  or  soqs  arc  iu  iiic  Uuioa  armies, 
or  have  £illen  in  battle.  I  speak  geneiallj— certainly  there  are  excep- 
tions. Bat  I  will  engMge  that  if  the  records  of  the  old  Wide- Awake 
dubs,  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  Ohio,  shall  be  produced,  and 
the  Repablicana  will  detail  or  draft  tburty-five  thousand  from  the  lists, 
I  win  find  five  thousand  stron^armed,  8tont*hearted,  brave  and  loyal 
Democrats,  to  go  down  and  see  that  they  don't  ran  away  at  the  first 
fire.    (Great  laughter.) 

Sympathizers  with  treason  and  traitors  I  Secessionists  I  Sir,  it  ia 
about  time  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  this.  The  Democracy  of 
Ohio,  and  of  the  United  States,  are  resolved  that  an  end  shall  be  put 
to  this  sort  of  slander  and  abu??©.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
this  particular  subject  further  now.    ("Go  on,  go  on.") 

Well,  then,  from  tliat  which  concerns  the  Democratic  party,  to  a 
word,  a  single  word,  about  what  relates  to  mvbelf ;  and  I  beg  pardon 
for  the  digression.  I  am  rejoiced  that  it  has  been  permitted  to  me  to 
be  here  pr^nt,  to«day,  in  person  biefore  you.  Had  you  believed  tha 
reports  of  the  Republican  press,  yon  would,  no  doubt,  have  expected 
to  see,  probably,  the  most  extraordinary  compound  of  leprous  and  m»r 
sightly  fle&h  and  blood  ever  exhibited.  (Laughter.)  Well,  my  friends, 
you  see  that  I  am  not  quite  monstrous,"  at  leasts  bear  no  especial  re- 
semblance to  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  dther  in  heads  or  hornSi 
bat  am  a  man  of  like  fashion  with  yourselves.  To  the  Republican 
party  alone,  and  its  press  and  its  orators,  T  ara  indebted,  no  doubt,  for 
a  large  part  of  the  "curiosity"  which,  I  ara  sorry  to  say,  I  seein  to 
4iave  excited,  and  which  lias  bronp-ht  out  even  some  of  them,  as  if  to 
**8ee  the  elephant."  They  have  never  meant  to  be  friendly  toward  roe, 
I  know ;  but  as  I  see  some  of  them  now  within  niy  vision,  lot  me 
whisper  in  their  ears,  that  I  never  had  better  friends,  and  no  man  had, 
«nce  the  world  began.  They  have  advertised  me  free  of  cost,  abso- 
lutely ftee  of  cost,  for  the  last  fifteen  months;  yes,  I  may  say,  for 
some  five  years  past,  all  over  the  United  States.  Thus,  gentlemen,  I 
havie  had  my  share  of  what  Jefibrson  called  the  innction,  the  holy  oil, 
with  which  the  l>emoeratic  priesthood  has  always  been  anointed — 
slander,  detraction,  and  calumny,  without  stint  Really,  I  am  not  sure 
that  with  me  it  has  not  reached  extreme  nnoUoti,"  though  I  am  by  no 
means  ready,  and  do  not  mean  to  depart  yet.  Well,  I  will  not  com- 
plain. It  has  cost  me  not  a  single  night*s  loss  of  sleep,  from  the  be- 
giltiling.  My  appetite^  if  you  will  pardon  the  reference — ^if  yon  will 
allow  nip,  as  Lincoln  would  say,  to  "blab"  upon  so  delicate  a  subject — 
has  boon  in  no  degree  impaired  by  it.  Othor;^  before  me,  find  with  me, 
have  endured  iha  same.  Here  is  my  exccUent  friend  near  me  (Governor 
iiedary).   0,  blessed  martyr  1   (Great  applause.)   For  ono^md-aizty 
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year$  the  stcrms  of  partisao  peneention  and  malignity,  in  eveiy  form, 
lisve  beaten  upon  his  head ;  but  though  time  and  toil  haye  made  it 
gray,  the  heart  beneath  beats  still,  to-day,  sound  and  true  to  ita 
instincts  of  Democracy  and  patriotism,  and  of  humanity,  too,  as  when 
he  Uud  his  first  offerings  upon  the  altar  of  his  country,  just  forty  years 
ago.  What  others  have  lieroically  suffered  in  ages  past,  we,  too^  can 
endure, 

Wn  arc  all,  indeed,  still  in  the  rnidst  of  trials.  Here,  before  rue,  is 
the  gt  n I  Ionian^ of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  whom  you  have  honored 
with  the  presidency  of  this  noble  Convention,  for  foriy  yeais  a  Denao- 
cratic  editor— for  forty  years  devoted  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
of  these  States— >a  man  who,  through  evil  and  through  good  report, 
has  adhered,  with  the  faith  of  a  devotee  and  the  firmness  of  a  martyr, 
to  the  principles  and  policy  of  that  grand  old  party  of  the  Union ; 
and  now  that  the  ft'osta  of  thieescore  years  have  descended  and 
whitened  his  head — ^he,  I  say,  has  lived  to  see  die  paper,  to  which  he 
fpveB  the  labor  and  the  wis  1  v si  of  his  declining  years,  prohibited  from 
drcnlation  through  a  part  of  the  mails  as  disloyal'^  to  the  govem- 
jnentl  (Cries  of  "No,  no,  shame!")  Samuel  Medary  disloyal  !*and 
Wendell  Phillips  a  patriot !  Sir,  it  is  not  many  months  since,  that  in 
the  city  of  Washinpjton,  in  tliat  magnificent  building,  erected  by  the 
charity  of  an  Engli.-ihuian,  who  loved  America — I  would  there  were 
more  like  him — that  art  and  science  might  the  more  widely  flourish  in 
this  country— the  Smithsonian  Institute — Wendell  Phillips  addressed 
an  assemblage  of  men  as  false  to  the  Union  and  the  Conbiitulion 
himself  Upon  the  platform  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  third  officer  in  the  government ;  by  his  side  the  Yice- 
Preddont  of  the  United  States ;  and  between  these  two,  in  proportions 
long  drawn  out,  the  form  of  "  Honest  Old  Abraham  Lincoln.*'  Am  I 
mistaken,  and  was  it  at  another  and  earlier  abolition  lecture  by  that 
other  disnnionist,  lELomm  Greeley,  in  the  same  place — ^there  have  been 
many  of  them^that  Lincoln  attended  f  The  Speaker  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, I  know,  were  there ;  and  with  these  two  or  thr6e  witnesses  before 
him,  and  in  presence  of  the  priesthood  of  Abolitionism,  the  Sumnera 
and  Wilsons,  the  Lovejoys  and  the  Wades  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
surrounded  by  these,  the  very  architects  of  fli^niuon,  he  proclaimed 
that  "for  nineteen  years  ha  had  labored  to  take  nineteen  States  out  of 
the  Union/*  And  yet,  this  most  spotted  traitor,  pleading  for  disunion, 
in  the  City  of  Washington,  where  women  aic  arrested  for  the  wearing 
6f  redf  white^  and  blue  upon  their  bonnets,  and  babes  of  eighteen 
months  are  dra^^ed  firom  the  little  willow  wagons,  drawn  by  their 
nurses,  because  certain  -colon,  called  seditions,  are  found  upon  their 
awaddling-clothes!  The  next  day,  or  soon  after,  this  same  Wendell 
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Phillips  did  dine  with,  or  was  otherwise  entertained,  by  his  E^xcellency, 
the  President  of  tlic  United  States,  who  relnted  to  him  one  of  iiis 
choicest  anecdotes.  Yet  Democratic  editors,  Democratic  Senators  and 
Bepresentatives,  and  those  holding  other  official  positions,  bj  the  grace 
of  the  States  or  of  the  people,  are  **  traitors*'  forsooth,  because  they 
woald  adhere  to  the  principles  and  oi|^uiization  of  their  noble  and 
patriotic  old  party !  Sncb  are  some  of  the  exhibitions  which  Wash- 
ington has  witnessed  during  the  past  winter. 

Congress,  too,  has  been  in  session.  Sir,  I  saw  it  annonnced  in  one 
of  the  disloyal  papers  of  this  city  yesterday,  that  Joflbrson  Davis,  and 
Toombs,  and  Yancey,  and  Rhett,  and  other  secessionists  of  the  Sonth, 
would  derive  mneh  comfort  from  this  day*s  meeting.  Well,  sir,  I  have 
just  come  from  a  body  of  men  which  I  wouhl  not,  for  a  moment,  pre- 
tend to  compare  for  statesmanship,  respectabiiity,  or  patriotism,  with 
this  Convention.  That  boJy  has  devoted  its  time  and  attention  to 
doing  more,  in  six  months,  fur  tlie  cause  of  seccssionism,  than  Beaure- 
gard and  Lee  and  Johnston  and  all  the  Southern  generals  combined  liave 
been  able  to  accomplish  in  one  year. 

Its  legislation  has  beou  almost  wholly  for  the  "  Almighty  African." 
From  the  prayer  in  the  morning — ^for,  gentlemen,  we  are  a  pious  body, 
we  are — ^making  long  fiices,  and  sometunes  wry  faces,  too  (laughter),— 
we  open  with  prayer,  but  there  is  not  much  of  the  Almighty  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth  in  it — ^from  the  prayer  to  the  motion  to  adjourn,  it  is 
negro  in  every  shape  and  form  in  which  he  can,  by  any  possibility,  be 
served  up.  But  it  is  not  only  the  negro  inside  of  the  Ilouse  and  Sen- 
ate^ bnt,  outside,  also.  The  city  of  Washington  has,  within  the  past 
three  weeks,  been  converted,  into  one  universal  hospital ;  every  church, 
except  one  for  each  denomination,  ha.s  been  seized  for  hospital  purposes. 
But  while  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Kvcr-living  God — the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob — not  the  new  god  of  the  Bnrlingamcs  and  Sum- 
ners  and  other  Abolitionists,  not  that  god  whose  gospel  is  written  in 
the  new  bible  of  Abolition — but  the  Ever-living  Jehovah  God,  have  been 
confiscated,  for  hospitals,  every  theatre,  every  concert-saloon,  every 
other  pkce  of  amnsement,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from  the 
ipacious  theatre  in  which  a  Forrest  exhibits  to  an  enraptured  audienco 
Ids  graphic  renderings  of  the  immortal  creations  of  Shakspeare,  down 
to  the  basest  den  of  revelry  and  drunkenness,  is  open  still— just  as  io 
the  Inferno  of  the  great  Italian  poet.  It  is  said — 

"  The  gates  of  hflll  stsnd  open  ni^  end  day.** 
if  these  places  of  amusement — ^innocent  some  of  them,  but  not 
holy,  oertainly^had  firot  been  seized  as  hospitals  for  the  comfort  and 
cure  of  the  thousands  of  brave  and  honest  men  who  went  forth  believ- 
ing in  their  hearty  that  they  weie  to  battle  for  the  Oonstitotion  and  the 
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Union,  but  who  now  lie  wasting  away  upon  their  lonely  pallets,  with 
BO  wife,  or  sifter,  or  mother  there  to  soothe,  groaning  in  agony,  with 
every  deBcription  of  wound  which  the  devilish  ingennity  of  man  can 
^inflict  by  w(japons  whose  invention  would  seem  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  very  spirit  of  the  author  of  all  human  woe  and  snffenng— 
wounds,  too,  rankling  and  festering  for  the  want  of  Borgicat  aid — ^if 
those  places,  I  say,  had  first  been  seized,  and  then  it  had  become  neoe^ 
aary,  for  the  comfort  or  life  of  the  thousands  of  other  sick  and  wounded 
who  are  borne  into  the  city  every  day,  to  occupy  tbe  churches  f  Wash- 
ington, T  know  of  no  better  or  holier  purpose  to  which  they  could  have 
been  devoted.  And  now,  sir,  not  f;ir  from  that  stately  Capitol,  within 
whose  marble  wails  Abolition  trea.son  now  runs  riot^  is  n  bnildinf^, 
**  Green's  Row"  by  name,  renkd  by  the  Govtniment,  in  wliich  one 
thousand  one  hundred  fugitive  slaves — "  contraban<ls,"  in  the  precious 
slang  of  the  iniamous  Butler — daily  receive  the  rations  of  the  soldier, 
wiueh  are  paid  for  out  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  people.  One  huQ« 
dred  thousand  dollars  a  day  are  taken  from  the  public  treasury  for  the 
rapport  of  fngiiive  slaves  there  and  elsewhere;  while  the  army  of 
Shields,  and  other  Union  armies  in  the  field,  even  so  late  as  six  weeks 
ago,  marched  barefooted,  bareheaded,  and  in  their  drawers,  for  many 
weary  miles,  without  so  mnch  as  a  cracker  or  a  crust  of  bread  with 
which  to  allay  their  hunger.  Ay,  sir,  while  many  a  gallant  young  sol- 
dier of  Ohio,  Just  blooming  into  manhood,  who  heard  the  cry  that  went 
op  fifteen  months  ago,  Rally  to  defend  the  flag,  and  for  the  rescue 
of  the  Capital,'*  and  went  forth  to  battle,  with  honesty  in  bis  heart,  his 
life  in  his  hand,  with  conrap^e  in  every  fibre,  and  patriotism  in  every 
vein,  lies  wan  and  sad  on  his  pallet  in  the  hospital,  your  surueon<>  are 
lorced  to  divide  their  time  and  care  between  the  wounded  soldievR  nnd 
tiiese  vagabond  fugitive  slaves,  who  have  been  se  iuced  or  foirtni  iVuin 
the  service  of  their  masters.  These  things,  and  much  more — I  have 
told  yon  not  a  tithe  of  all — are  done  in  Washington.  We  know  it 
there,  though  it  is  withheld  from  the  people;  and  while  every  falsehood 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  cair  invent  to  delude  and  deceive,  is  trans* 
mitted  or  allowed  by  the  telegraphic  censors  of  the  Administratiou— 
themselves  nsnrpers  unknown  to  the  Oonstitntion  and  laws — ^these  foots 
are  not  permitted  to  reach  the  people  of  the  TTnited  States. 

Your  newspapers,  the  natural  watch>dogs  of  liberty,  are  threatened 
with  anppression,  if  bat  the  half  or  the  hundredth  part  of  the  truth  be 
told.  And  now,  too,  when  but  one  other  means  remains  for  the  redress 
of  this  and  the  hundred  other  political  grievances  under  which  the  land 
crroatis — party  orcranization  and  public  assemblac^es  of  the  people — even 
tUcso,  too,  are  threatened  with  suppression  by  urnied  force.  Ay,  aii^ 
that  very  party,  which,  not  many  years  ago,  bore  upon  every  baoaet 
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the  motto,  "  Free  Speech  and  a  Free  Press,"  now,  day  I'v  daj,  forbids 
the  transmission  through  your  mails  of  the  papers  from  which  yon 
derive  your  knowledge  of  public  eventSi  and  which  advocate  the  prin* 
oiples  Tou  cherish.  And  Democratic  editors,  too,  are  seized,  '^kid^ 
napped,*'  in  the  midnight  boar — ^tom  from  tiiehr  famitiea — ^gagged — ^theur 
irirea  with  officers  over  them  menacing  violence  if  they  bat  ask  one 
fiireweli  grasp  of  the  band,  one  parting  kiss — ^thrast  into  a  close  car- 
riage, in  the  felon  hour  of  midnight^  and  with  violence  dragged  to  this 
capital,  and  here  forced  upon  an  express  train  and  hurried  off  to  a  mill* 
tary  fortress  qi  the  United  States.  Yes,  men  of  Ohio,  to  a  fortress  that 
bears  tlie  honored  name  of  that  first  martyr  to  American  liberty — ^tbe 
Warren  of  Bnnlcer  Hill ;  or,  it  may  be,  to  that  other  Bastiio,  desecrating 
thafntliei-  name  sacred  in  American  history,  and  honored  throus^hout 
the  earth — tiie  riatno  of  that  man  wlio  forsook  home  atid  <:avc  up  rank 
and  title,  and,  in  the  first  flush  of  youth  and  manhood,  came  to  our 
Bhores  and  linked  his  fortunes  with  ih'e  American  cause — ^the  prisoner 
of  Olmutz,  the  brave  and  gallant  Lafayette.  Ay,  frectnen  of  the  West, 
fortresses  bearing  these  honored  names,  and  meant  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  ae^nst  foreign  foes,  and  out  of  whose  casemates  bristle 
cannon  planted  to  hurl  death  aa4  destruction  at  armed  invaders,  echo 
now  with  the  groans  and  are  watered  by  the  tears — not  of  men  only 
from  States  seceded  and  in  rebellion,  or  captured  in  war,  but  from  the 
toyal  States  of  the  North  and  the  West,  and  from  that  party  which  has 
oontributed  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  soldiers  in  *he  field  to  day.  Are 
Uiese  things  to  be  borne?  ("Never;  no,  never.")  If  you  have  the  spirit 
of  freemen  in  yon,  bear  them  not !  (Great  applause,  and  cries  of  **Tbat*8 
it,  that's  the  talk.")  What  is  life  worth  ?  What  are  property  and  per- 
sonal liiierty  and  political  liberty  worth;  of  what  value  are  all  these 
things,  if  we,  born  of  an  ancestry  of  freemen,  boastinix,  in  the  very  first 
hours  of  our  br»yhood,  of  a  more  extended  liberty  tlian  was  ever  vouch- 
safed to  any  other  people,  arc  to  fail  now  in  this  the  hour  of  sore  trial, 
to  demand  and  to  defend  them  at  every  hazard  I  Freedom  of  the  prc:is  1 
Is  the  man  who  sits  in  the  White  House  at  Washington,  and  who  owes 
all  liis  power  to  the  press  and  the  ballot,  is  be  now  to  play  the  tyrant 
over  us  f  {**  No ;  never,  never  !'*)  Shalt  the  man  who  sits  at  one  end  of 
a  telegraphic  wire  in  the  War  Department,  or  the  Department  of  State 
mere  clerk,  it  may  be,  a  servant  of  scrvants^-sit  down,  and  by  one 
^ngle  click  of  the  instrument,  order  some  minion  of  his,  a  thousand 
miles  ofi^  to  arrest  Samuel  Medary,  or  Judge  Ranney,  or  Judge  Thur- 
man,  and  hur-v  them  to  a  Bastile }  (**No ;  it  c«n*t  be  done ;  we  will 
never  allow  it. ')  I  lie  OoTr^titntion  says:  **  No  man  shall  be  held  to 
answer  for  crime  except  on  due  process  of  law."  Out  fathers,  mx  hun- 
(hred  years  ago,  assembled  upon  the  plains  of  Kunnymede,  infold  £og* 
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land,  an<l  rescoed  from  tyrant  handA,  by  arms  and  firm  resolre,  the 
God-given  rigbt  to  be  free.  Oar  fatbers,  in  the  time  of  James  L»  and 
of  Charles  L,  and  James  IL,  endnred  trial  and  persecation  and  loss  of 
life  and  of  liberty,  rather  than  submit  to  oppression  and  wrong.  John 
Hampden — glorious  John  Hampden !  the  first  gentleman  of  Etigland — 
arrested  npon  an  illegal  executive  warrant — went  catm)y  and  heroically 
to  the  cells  of  a  prison  rather  than  pay  twenty  shillings  of  an  illegally- 
assessed  tax,  laid  in  defiance  of  tlic  Constitution  and  laws  of  England, 
and  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen.  And  all  history  is  fall 
of  like  examples.  William  Tell  Lrouked  the  tyrant's  fiowu  in  his  day 
and  generation,  in  defence  of  these  same  rights,  in  the  noble  Republic 
of  the  Swiss ;  and  that  gallant  little  people,  hemmed  iu  among  the 
Alps,  thoagb  surrounded  on  every  side  by  despots  whose  legions  num- 
bered more  than  the  whole  population  of  Switzerland,  have,  by  that 
same  indomitable  spirit  of  freedom,  muntained  their  rights,  their  liber- 
ties, and  their  independence,  to  this  houf.  And  are  Americans  now  to 
offer  tbemselvea  np  a  servile  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  arbitrary  power! 
Sir,  I  have  misread  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple, if  there  is  not  already  a  spirit  in  the  land  which  is  about  to  speak 
in  thunder-tones  to  those  who  stretch  forth  still  t^e  strong  arm  of  des- 
potic power — **  Thus  fiir  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther.  We  made 
you ;  you  are  onr  servants.*'  That,  sir,  was  the  language  which  I  was 
taught  to  apply  to  men  in  office  when  I  was  a  youth,  or  in  first  man- 
hood and  a  private  citizen,  and  afterward,  when  holding  office  as  the 
gift  of  the  people,  to  hear  applied  to  me  ;  and  I  bore  the  title  priiUilly, 
And  I  asked  then,  as  I  ask  now,  no  other  or  better  reward  than,  "  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant."  (Cries  of  "  You  shall  have  it ;  you 
deserve  it.")  But  to-day,  they  who  are  our  servants,  creatures  made 
out  of  nothing  by  the  power 'of  the  people,  whose  little  brief  authority 
was  breathed  into  their  nostrib  by  the  people,  would  now,  forsooth,  be- 
come the  masters  of  the  people ;  while  the  oigana  and  instruments  of 
lihe  people^the  press  and  public  assemblages— are  to  be  suppressed; 
and  the  Constitution,  with  its  right  of  petition,  and  of  due  process  of 
law,  and  trial  by  jury,  and  the  laws,  and  all  else  which  makes  life  worth 
jKMsessing,  are  to  be  sacrificed  now  npon  the  tyrant's  plea  that  it  is 
necessary  to  save  the  Government,  the  Union.  Sir,  we  did  save  the 
TJiiion  for  years — yes,  we  did.  We  were  the  Union-savers,"  not 
eighteen  months  ago.  Then  there  was  not  an  epithet  in  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  political  Billingsgate  so  opprobrious  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Kepublican;  when  applied  to  the  Democratic  party,  as  *'  Union-shriek- 
ers,"  or  "  LTnion-savcrs."  I  remember,  in  ray  own  city,  on  the  day  of 
the  Fresidcnti^  election,  in  1860 — I  remember  it  well,  for  I  had  that 
^y  tiaveUed  several  hundred  milos  to  vote  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for 
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the  Piesid^ncy — that»  in  a  ward  where  the  jii^s  of  election  were  all 
Democrats,  yonr  patriotic  Wide-Awakes,  strntting  in  unctooos  nniform, 
came  npi  boar  after  hoar,  thrasting  their  Lincoln  tickets  twixt  thumb 
afd  finger  at  the  judges,  with  the  taont  and  sneer,  "^Save  (he  Union / 
mm  the  Union  And  yet  now,  forsootb,  we  are  ^Hraitors"  and 
"  secessionists !"  And  old  gray-bearded  and  gray-headed  men,  who 
lived  find  voted  in  the  times  of  Jefferson  and  Madisorf  and  Monroe  and 
Jackson— men  who  have  fought  and  bled  upon  tbe  battle-field,  and 
who  fondly  indulged  the  dehision,  for  forty  years,  iliut  they  were  patri- 
ots, wake  op  snddenly  to-day  to  find  themselves  "traitors  I" — sneered 
at,  reviled  and  insulted  by  striplings  "whose  fathers  they  would  have 
disdained  to  have  set  with  the  dogs  of  their  flocks/'  Of  all  these 
things  an  iaqnisition,  searching  and  terrible,  will  yet  be  made,  aa  anro 
and  as  snddeA,  too^  it  'may  be,  as  the  day  of  judgment  We  of  the 
loyal  States— we  of  the  loj  al  party  of  the  country,  the  Democratic 
party — ^we,  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  XTnlted  States,  the  editors  of  loyal 
new8paper8-->we,  who  gather  tc^ethcr  in  loyal  assembhiges,  like  this, 
and  are  addressed  by  traly  loyal  and  Union  men,  as  I  know  yon  are 
to-day  and  at  this  moment  {**  ThaVB  so ;  that's  the  truth**) — we,  forsooth, 
are  to  be  now  draie&  our  privileges  aud  our  rights  as  Americana  and  as 
freemen  ;  we  are  to  be  threatened  with  bayonets  at  the  ballot-box,  and 
bayonets  to  disperse  Democratic  meetings !  Again  I  ask,  why  do  th6y 
not  take  up  their  muskets  and  march  to  the  Spnth,  and,  like  brave 
men,  meet  the  embattled  hosts  of  the  confederates  in  open  arms,  in- 
stead of  thrcateniog,  craven-like,  to  fight  unarmed  Democrats  at  home 
—possibly  unarmed,  and  possibly  not?  (Laughter  aud  applause,  and  a 
remark,  "That  wa^  wtii  pat  in.")  If  so  belliflferent,  so  qager  to  shed 
that  last  drop  of  blood,  let  them  volunteer  to  re-euforce  the  broken  aud 
shattered  columns  of  McClellan  in  front  of  Richmond,  sacrificed  aa  he 
baa  been  by  the  devilbh  machinations  of  Abolition,  and  there  mingle 
their  blood  with  the  blood  of  the  thousands  who  have  already  perished 
on  those  fatal  battie-fields.  But  no ;  the  whistie  of  the  bullet  and  the 
song  of  the  shell  are  not  the  sort  of  music  to  &U  pleasantiy  upon  the 
ears  of  this  Home-Guard  Bepubliean  soldiery. 

'With  reason,  therefore,  feUow-citizens,  I  congratulate  yon  to-day 
upon  the  victory  which  yoa  hare  adiieved.   A  great  poet  haa  said : 

"  Feaoe  hath  ber  victories. 
No  Isfls  renowned  fhaa  war." 

To-day  the  cause  of  free  government  has  triumphed.  A  victory  of  the 
Constitution,  a  victory  of  the  Union  has  been  won,  but  is  yet  to  be 
made  complete  by  the  men  who  go  forth  from  this,  the  lirst  political 
battle-field  of  the  campaign,  bearing  upon  their  banners  tiiat  noble 
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legend,  that  gntnd  inscription,  Thb  CoNamunoN  as  it  is,  and  thb 
Union  as  n  was.  (Great  cheering.)  In  that  sign  shall  joa  conqner. 
liet  it  he  inscribed  upon  every  ballot,  emblazoned  npon  every  banner, 
flnng  abroad  to  every  breeze,  whispered  in  the  zephyr,  and  thundered 
in  the-  tempest^  till  its  echoes  shsJl  ronse  the  lifdnting  spirit  of  every 
patriot  and  freeman  in  the  land.  It  is  the  creed  of  the  truly  loyal  I>e» 
mocracy  of  the  United  States.  In  behalf  of  this  great  canse  it  is,  that 
ve  are  now,  if  need  be,  to  do  and  to  suffer,  in  political  warfare,  wha^ 
ever  may  be  demanded  of  freemen  who  know  their  rights^  and  know* 
iDg,  dare  niaintam  them,  Ts  there  any  one  man,  in  all  this  vast  assem- 
blng-c,  afraid  to  meet  all  the  responsibilities  which  an  earnest  and  inox- 
orablc  dischai^e  of  duty  may  require  at  liis  hands,  in  the  canvass  before 
ns  f  (*'  No,  no,  nut  one.")  If  but  one,  let  him  go  home,  and  hide  lus 
head  for  very  shame ; 

"Who  would  b6.a  traitor  knave  t 
Who  would  fill  a  coward's  grave? 

Who  so  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 

Let  him  turn  and  flee.*' 

It  is  no  contest  of  arms  to  which  yon  are  invited.  Yonr  fiithera, 
yonr  brothers,  yoUr  sons,  arc  ilrr-ady,  by  thonsands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands,  on  the  battle-field.  To-day  their  bones  lie  bleaching  npon 
the  soil  of  every  Southern  State,  from  South  Carolina  to  Missouri.  It 

is  to  another  conflict,  men  of  Ohio,  that  yon  are  summoned,  hut  a  con- 
flirt,  nevertheless,  which  will  demand  of  you  sotno  portion,  at  least,  of 
th;it  >  ime  determined  eonra<]fe,  that  same  unconquerable  will,  that  same 
jnexoj-able  spirit  «tf  etidnrarjcc,  which  make  the  hero  upon  the  military 
battle-field.  I  have  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  men  who  aic  here  to- 
day, I  have  misread  the  firm  purpose  that  speaks  in  every  eye,  and 
beams  firora  every  countenance,  which  stifiens  every  sinew,  and  throbs 
in  every  breast ;  I  have  misread  it  all,  if  yon  are  not  resolved  to  go 
borne,  and  there  rotuntain,  at  all  hazards,  and  by  every  sacrifice,  the 
principles,  the  policy,  and  the  organization  of  that  party,  to  which 
again,  and  yet  again,  I  declare  unto  you,  this  government  and  country 
ere  indebted  for  all  that  have  made  them  grand*  glorious,  and  great 
(Cheers  and  great  applause.)* 

*  Mr.  YaUsndigham^s  reception  at  Cohimbus  was  one  of  the  proudest  and  most 
gratifyiag  that  coxM  have  been  given.  He  arrived  from  WsSbington  on  the  3d, 
and  about  midnight,  on  that  evening,  a  crowd  anrrounded  Us  hotel,  and  oalled  him 
ant  fiv  a  speedi.  And,  agidn,  on  tb»  evening  of  the  4th,  anoOier  qpeech  was  de- 
nuuided  and  given  ftcm  the  haloony  of  the  hotel  three  speedhea  witbhi  twen^ 
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Speech  delivered  at  Bayimf  Au^mt  2, 1862.* 

Mr*  VALLAKDioHAir  begao  by  an  alluaton  to  the  feet  that  be  had 
arranged  to  be  abisent  from  the  city,  on  a  visit,  to  an  aged  and  very 
near  relatire,  but  that|  meantime,  fiilse  charge^.,  and  rumors  also  as  to 
intended  arrests,  were  started.  My  rule,  said  lie,  is  always  to  meet 
such  things  a  little  more  than  half  way.  Conseioos  of  rectitude,  I 
mean,  fs^ce  to  face  with  every  foe  and  every  danger,  to  do  all,  and  to 
bear  all,  that  may  become  a  man;  and,  therefore,  at  much  iticonve- 
nieuce,  I  have  postponed  ray  vi^it,  and  am  here  to-nig^t,  snrronadcd  by 
Uiousaiids  of  such  constituents  and  friends  as  no  man  ever  had. 

He  then  referred  to  the  spring  eleelion,  and  its  result  in  this  city, 
upon  a  direct  isi>ue  agaitist  hiiuiielf,  presented  to  and  accepted  by  his 
friends^ the  triumphant  election  of  the  whole  Democratic  city  ticket;, 
and  observed  that  the  lesson  to  our  enemies  was  a  severe  one,  and  that 
they  ought  to  learn  from  it  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  abasing  a 
man  so  persistently,  wantonly,  and  wickedly,  as  to  make  him  im- 
mensely popular. 

Mr.  V.^  next  gave  a  full  and  minute  narrative  of  the  infismons  con- 
spiracy just  exploded,  to  procure  hk  arrest  as  **  implicated**  with  two 
clergymen  from  the  "Border  States,*'  who  had  been  guests  at  his 
hoose.  Nothing  bad  bef  n  found  ;  both  of  them  were  promptly  re- 
leased, and  the  whole  plot  had  failed.  But  those  concerned  in  it,  some 
of  them  "  Christians,"  were  known,  and  would  be  remembered.  A 
telegraphic  dispatch  had  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  and 

*  The  roign  of  terror  was  at  ita  height^  aod  the  most  aorious  ftpprehensUnts  were 
entsrtsiiied  for  the  personal  safety  of  ICr.  Vsllandigham,  when  he.annouDoed  his 
detemiiDation  to  addrass  the  puUio  in  Dayton.  As  tiie  hour  for  the  meeting  ap- 
proached, the  brave  and  truo  tucn  o*"  Montcromcry  and  adjacent  conntios  were 
seen  ooming  in,  until  full/  seveti  thousand  were  aBsembled  on  the  south  aide 
tlift  Ooori-House.  Ths  men  who  had  sworn  that  be  should  never  again  speak  in 
Dayton,  very  wisely  oonduded  that  discretion  was  better  than  valor.  Of  this 
speech,  Qoveraor  Medary,  republishing  it  in  The  Crisis,  said : 

"It  shonltl  bo  read  by  every  voter  in  the  ITnited  States.  Nothing  equal  to  it  has 
been  made  during  the  past  few  jeaia,  Seldom  has  it  ever  been  equalled  for  power, 
patlioe,  purity  of  dustUm,  and  tmtbAiIness  in  point  of  iSicts.  Elerated  in  tone^ 
statosmiinlike  in  eonceptiiHi,  it  thrills  ibB  reader  as  though  fresh  from  a  Roman 
Senate,  in  the  hour  of  Bome^s  most  terrihle  trials  for  freedom  and  existence. 
should  l>e  read  in  every  school-house,  to  the  assembled  people,  before  the  etoettoiia 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  next  October." 

Xha  abora  report  is  ftall  in  some  parts,  in  others  condsnsad. 
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lent  off  to  the  Nev!  York  Tribum^  from  Bayton,  though  dated  at  Co- 
lumbus, announcing  his  (Mr.  V/s)  **arrc.st;"  and  it  had  never  been 
contradicted  to  this  daj.*  Democrats,  said  iie,  iiave  never  received 
any  joatioe  at  the  hand  of  the  telegraph,  and  never  irill,  till  after  .the 
4th  of  March,  1865,  when,  with  every  thing  else,  it  will  be  in  Demo- 
eratic  hands.  The  Bepablican  party  are  teaching  us  many  things,  and 
may  find  os  apt  scholars,  possibly,  improving  on  their  lessons,  if  they 
shall  finally  succeed  in  overthrowing  all  constitution,  law  and  order. 
Bnt  I  trust  that  it  will  never  come  to  this. 

I  am  for  obedience  to  all  laws  and  constitutions.  No  man  can  be  a 
good  democrat  who  is  not  in  favor  of  law  and  order.  No  matter  how 
distasteful  constitutions  and  laws  may  be,  they  must  be  obeyed.  I  am 
opposed  to  all  mobs,  and  opposed  also— inexorably  opposed,  above 
every  thing — to  all  violations  of  constitution  and  law  by  men  in  author- 
ity— public  servants.  The  dancjor  from  usurpations  and  violations  by 
them  is  fifty-fold  greater  than  from  any  other  quarter,  because  these 
.violations  and  usurpations  couic  clothed  with  the  false  semblance  of 
authority.  Those  parts  of  our  constitutions  and  laws  which  command 
or  restrain  the  people  must  be  obeyed ;  but  still  more  must  those,  also 
which  limit  and  restrain  public  servants,  from  the  President  down.  Hiere 
are  rights  of  the  people,  to  secure  which  constitntions  were  ordained, 
and  they  mast  and  will  be  exacted  at  all  hazards ;  and  among  the  most 
sacred  of  these  rights,  are  free  speech,  a  (ree  press,  public  assemblages, 
political  liberty,  and,  above  all,  or  at  least  at  the  foundation  of  all, 
MR80NAL  LIBERTY,  OT  frccdom  from  illegal  and  arbitrary  arrests.  It 
was  a  right,  secured  in  Greece,  while  she  was  free,  and  in  Rome  in  her 
purer  days.  But  it  is  peculiarly  an  Anglo-Saxon  right ;  and  it  has  cost 
more  struggles  in  England  to  hold  it  fast  than  any  other.  The  right  is 
declared,  in  the  strongest  lana^uage,  in  the  (treat  Charter,  in  the 
time  of  King  John,  six  hundred  years  ai^o.  Here  is  the  pledge  wrung 
from  the  tyrant  by  men,  few  of  whom  cuuid  read  or  write,  but  who  were 
resolved  to  be  free : 

"No  freeman  shall  be  arrested,  or  imprisonoti,  or  disseized  (of  property),  or  out« 
lawed,  or  baaishedi,  or  any  ways  injured,  nor  wiU  we  pass  senleiice  upon  him,  nor 
send  trial  upon  him,  tnriaas  bt  tu  tsaAL  juDaxBirr  of  his  pbbbs,  ob  bt  ram 

LIW  OF  fBM  LAKD." 

This  is  the  "  keystone  of  English  liberty,"  the  pride  and  boast  of 
every  Englishman.  The  violation  of  it  cost  one  English  monarch  his 
head,  another  his  crown,  and  a  third  his  most  valuable  colonies ;  and 
tb-day,  if  Queen  Victoria  were  to  attempt  to  suspend  it  by  telegraph, 

*  A  full  acconnt  of  the  traosaotioii  here  leflarrad  to^  was  pnbt&shed  in  the 

Dayton  Emj^r^  Aug.'&,  1862. 
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or  by  executive  order,  or  order  of  privj  oonncil  in  any  waj,  she  would 
be  a  refugee  va  a  foreign  land  before  a  fortnight 

Eighty  years  later,  this  sacred  and  invaluable  right  to  be  free  from 
arrest,  except  by  law,  was  confirmed ;  and  in  1627,  by  the  celebrated 
Petiiion  of  Right,  drawn  up  by  that  great  lawyer,  Lord  Coke,  was  again 
confirmed  and  extended,  as  follows : 

-"No  man,  of  what  ettatt  or  amdHtkm  Aa<  he  ie,  shall  be  pot  oat  of  Ids  land,  or 
tenements,  nor  orrMte^  nor  imfriMnned,  nor  disinhsnted,  nor  put  to  daath,  vith- 
out  behig  hroui^t  to  answer  bt  bus  pboqbsb  op  L4W." 

And  it  was  further  prorided  that  no  commissioner  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  try  any  one  by  martial  law,**  who  was  not  in  the  army, 
lest  by  color  of  them,  any  of  his  Majesty^s  subjects  be  destroyed,  or 
put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  franchises  of  the  land*** 

Next  came  the  Habeas  Corpns  Act  of  1670,  to  secnre  the  rights  as- 
serted by  the  Great  Charter  and  its  confirmations,  a  statute  by  virtae 
of  which,  says  Lord  Campbell— and  with  shame  I  confess  now  to  the 
justice  of  t!i  r  roud  boast— Personal  liberty  has  been  more  effiactnally 
guarded  in  England  than  it  has  in  any  country  in  the  world/* 

Next  after  this  came  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689,  enacted  by  the  pro- 
fonndost  statesmen  and  wisest  patriots  which  England  ever  had.  These 
great  and  brave  men,  after  that,  by  arms,  they  had  driven  James  IL 
from  the  throne,  for  his  repeated  violations  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen, 
declared  that  he  had  been  .guilty  of  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom ;  among  other  things — 

'."L  By  assumug  and  exercising  a  power  of  dispensing  with  and  nMpaM^m^  ef 
taw  and  the  execution  of  law?,  witkmii  roni^cnt  of  Parliament. 

"2.  hy  committing  and  prosecuting  Uivors  worthy  prelates,  for  Jmmblj  petition* 
ing  to  be  excused  from  concurring  to  the  said  assumed  power. 

'*  T.  Bj  Tiolating  the  freedom  of  electum  of  members  to  serve  in  Psriiament 

"  All  which/'  say  they,  "  are  utterly  and  directly  oootrsiy  to  the  known  laws 
and  statutes  kid  freedom  of  this  realm." 

These,  sir,  are  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.'*  They  are  the  liber- 
ties which  were  brought  over  by  our  ancestors  from  England,  and  em- 
bodied in  all  our  constitutions  and  laws;  In  1641,  twenty  years  after 
the  first  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  that  in&nt  colony  declared,  in  her 
''Body  of  Liberties,**  that 

"No  man's  life  aliall  he  4aken  awsy,  no  man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be 
atained,  «o  man*»  person  t^dU  ie  arregted,  restrained,  banished,  dismembered,  nor 

any  ways  punished,  no  man  shall  bo  deprived  of  hig  wife  or  children,  no  man's 
goods  or  estate  shall  be  taken  away  from  him,  nor  any  way  endamaged  under 
color  of  law  <a  coontooancQ  of  autbority,  unless  it  be  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some 
egress  law  of  the  country,  warranthig  the  same,  etc 
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"  No  man's  person  Bhall  be  nwtnined  or  ImfMriaoiied  5y  my  andurity  whatuh 
ever,  before  the  law  hath  seotenoed  hhn  thereto,  if  be  ean  pat  in  suffideat  aeeurilx, 

bail,  or  noainpriee/'  eto; 

So,  also,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independenee,  Jaly  4th,  1776,  among 
the  many  grievances  aut  forth  against  the  king,  are  the  fallowing: 

"He  has  affected  to  render  the  miUtarj  independent  of,  and  superior  to^  the 
dvil  power: 

"for  depriTiDg  as,  in  mmj  essea^  of  tlie  benefits  of  trial  bj  Jurj: 
"  Vm  transporttng  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  oflbnoes." 

Id  the  Virginia  "Bill  of  Rights"  of  1776,  written  also  Jefferson, 
it  is  declared  that  — 

All  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently  derired  from,  the  people;  that  magis* 
trstes  are  their  tmstees  and  serrants,  and  of  off  (wne*  smensble  to  them. 

"  AH  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  hy  any  authority;  lodk- 
out  conserit  of  the  r^prmntotmg  o/ fhe  penfk,  U  iiyurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought 

not  to  be  exerdsed. 

"  In  ail  cases  the  militaiy  should  be  under  strict  subordiuatioa  tc^  and  governed 
b]r,  the  ciyil  power. 

"Freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  Uberl/,  and  can  msTer  be 
restrained  but  by  despotio  goremments." 

And  yet  again ;  in  the  Declaration  of  Bights*'  of  Maaaachnsetta,  ill 
1780,  it  is  lud  down  that — 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  cniue  or  offence,  until  the  same  iS 
fiiBj  and  plainly,  substantially  and  formally,  described  to  him.  And  no  penon 
sHotl  be  amsfed,  Unptimnudf  or  despoiled,  or  deprived  of  his  property,  immunities, 

or  privileges,  ptit  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  exilod  or  deprived  of  his  Bfe, 
liberty,  or  estate,  but  by  the.  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  Hu-  land. 

Every  person  has  a  right  to  be  secure  from  aU  unreasonable  searches  and 
seisuros  of  his  person,  bis  houses,  his  papers,  and  all  bis  possessfons. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  security  of  freedom  in  a  State. 

"  The  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  for  the  common  defence.  ISte 
mihtaiy  power  shall  always  be  beld  in  exaci  svJbordmatkn  to  tbe  civil  authority, 
and  be  governed  by  it 

The  people  have  a  righ^  in  an  orderiy  and  peaoeablei  manner,  to  assemble,  to 
consult  upon  the  common  good. 

"The  power  of  sxispending  tbe  laws  0T?f»ht  never  to  be  etereised  hut  hy  tht 
Iiegitlature,  or  by  authority  derived  from  it,  to  be  exercised  in  snch  parUcular  eases 
vtiiy  as  the  Lepstotore  shall  expressly  provide  for. 

"No  person  can,  cn  any.  com^  be  subjected  to  low  martio^  or  to  any  penalties  or 
pains,  by  v"rt-.c  of  that  law  (CTpept  those  employed  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  tX- 
cept  tbe  militia  in  actual  service)^  hut  by  auUiority  of  the  LegialatwrtJ* 

Such  were  the  liberties  of  Amerioana  in  the  Bevolationaiy  period  of 
oor  history,  and  before  it;  and  they  have* been  embodied  in  aU  our 
conatitationa  ever  aioce. 
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Let  the  present  Ck)n8titutvo»  of  Ohio  speak.    In  oar  **  J>ill  of  liigbts" 

we  declare  that — 

"  AU  politiral  power  is  inherent  in  the  people. 

'^Ihe  people  havu  the  right  to  assemble  together  in  a  peaoeeble  mamier,  to  eon- 
suit  for  tiieir  oammon  good;  to  instruct  their  representatives,  and  to  petition  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  redress  of  grieyances. 

*'Thp  people  have  the  right  to  boar  arms  for  their  defeaoe  and  aeeuritjr.  The 
military  shall  be  in  Orid  st^rdimtion  to  the  civil  power. 

"The  privilege  of  tbe  vrit  of  luAtcu  corpm  shall  not  be  snspmded,  unless,  in 
oases  of  rebellion  or  inTnrion,  the  public  safe^  require  it.  No  power  of  suspending 
laws  shall  ever  be  exercised  except     <fts  General  AsKmbi!/. 

*'Tn  any  trinl  in  any  court,  the  party  Recused  Rhell  be  allowed  a  sporty  pfiMfc 
trial,  by  an  impartial  juiy  of  the  county  or  district  ia  which  tbe  ofience  i3  alleged 
to  have  been  committed. 

"Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish  his  sentiments  on  aU  nib' 
jeets,  being  responsible  Tor  the  aVaif^o  of  the  right;  and  no  kw  shall  be  passed  to 
sibridge  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  he  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and.  poa- 
aestiena,  against  unreasonable  seardies  and  seuares,  shall  not  bo  violated. 

*'  AU  courts  shall  be  open,  and  justice  adininistered  without  denial  or  delay.** 

Similar  provisions  exist  in  every  State  constitution  in  tlie  United 
States,  thus  secnrinw  every  citizen  from  Slate  tyranny  an<l  oppression. 
Kor  is  the  Federal  Constitution  less  ample  and  explicit.     Hear  it: 

"  AU  lop;islative  powers  herdn  granted  shall  he  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

*^  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habecu  eotjmt  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when, 
hi  oasBB  of  rebeUien  or  invanon,  the  pnWc  safety  require  it*' 

Now,  sir,  froiu  the  beginning  of  the  Government  down  to  Ihe  year 
1861,  no  lawyer,  no  jurist,  no  statesman,  no  writer  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, ever  pretended  that  the  President,  or  any  other  authority,  could 
aospend  the  privily  of  this  writ,  except  Congress  alone. 

But  I  read  further ; 

"The  jndidal  power  shall  extend  to  ott  euet  in  law  and  eqmty  arising  under 
this  Oonstitotion,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shalL 
be  made,  under  their  authority. 

"The  trial  of  all  cnmes,  except  in  cases  of  Impeaoiuneiit,  shall  be  by  jury,  and 
such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  tbe  said  crimes  shall  have  been  com- 
odtted. 

**Tresami  againAt  the  United  Statea  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  i^Eainst 

them,  or  in  adberinrr  to  their  CDcmios,  friving  thcni  aid  and  comfort.  No  porson 
shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
wart  oc^  or  OP  oonfessioa  in  open  court. 

"OoDgress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohlb- 
iting  tbe  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  fsmdxm  of  speech,  or  of  tbe  press; 
or  (he  right  of  the  people  peaoeaUy  to  assembly  and  to  petition  the  gerenmeat 
tot  a  redress  of  grievances. 
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"The  light  of  th«  people  to  ke«p  and  bsar  anna  shall  not  be  infringed. 
The  riii^t  of  the  people  to  be  aeonre  In  their  persons^  honsea,  papers,  and  vBgdbB, 

against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated ;  and  no  warrant 
shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  wffinuation,  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  place  to  be  searcbtxl,  aud  the  persons  and  thiugs  to  be  seized. 

"  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infomous  crime, 
unless  on  s  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in 
tlio  land  and  naval  forces,  or  in  the  niiVitin,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war 
and  public  danger;  NOR  shall  be  deprived  of  lifk,  liberty,  or  phopertYjWITh- 
oui  DDE  PROCJ::^  OF  LAW  j  uor  bhall  private  property  bo  taken  for  public  use 
withont  Just  oompensation. 

"In  all  criminal  pr^ecutionSt  the  accused  shall  ei^oy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial  by  an  impartial  jiiry  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crioio  shall 
have  been  committed,  which  district  shaU  liave  been  previously  ascertained  by 
law;  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  oanse  of  the  accusation  \  to  be  con* 
ftwited  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  oompulsory  process  for  obtuning 
witiicssae  in  his  ikvor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Slates  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States^  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple.** 

These,  thus  repeated  and  mnUiplied  over  and  over  again,  are  tiie 
Magna  Obarta  of  American  freemen.   They  constitute  the  Body  of 
American  Liberties,  They  cost  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  are  worth 
the  most  precious  treasore  and  blood  of  the  whole  country.   Let  them 
be  maintained  at  every  hazard  and  sacrifice.   They  are  dearer  in  time 
of  war  and  publio  danger,  than  in  time  of  peace.   They  are  secured  by 
the  Constitntioii,  and  can  only  be  forfeited  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution.   I  abhor  and  denounce  the  monstrous  doctrine,  so  rife  of  !ato, 
that  the  Constitution  is  suspended  iu  time  of  war;  or  that  the  powers 
under  it  are  euhirgcd ;  or,  at  least,  that  there  is  a  "  war  power"  above 
and  greater  tlian  tlie  Conslitutioii.    Sir,  that  instrument  was  made  for 
war  as  well  as  peace.    It  expressly  gives  to  Congress  the  right  to  de- 
clare war,  raise  armies,  provide  navies,  and  cull  out  the  iniliiia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws,  suppress  insurrection,  put  down  rebellion,  and  repel  inva- 
0100.   Every  power,  the  very  utmost  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
on  any  war,  foreign  or  domestic,  is  explicitly  given.  The  "tyrant's 
plea'*  of  necessity  is  &lse. .  No  power  that  ought  to  be  exercised  ia 
withheld,  and  every  usurpation  is  utterly  without  excuse.  Whoever 
maintains  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  failed  to  make  it  good 
enough  and  strong  enough  for  any  crisis — ^for  war  and  for  peace — libels 
Washington  and  Madison  and  Hamilton,  and  the  other  patriots  of  '87, 
And  the  man  who  denounces  "sticklers"  for  the  Constitution,  and  de- 
clares that  he  can  tell  a  "traitor"  by  his  crying  out  for  the  Constitution, 
is  himself  a  trai  or  or  a  fool.    Keep  an  eye  on  him. 
We  have  no  hope  for  ourselves,  or  our  children,  except  in  tiie  Con* 
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stitution.  Tlie  President,  more  than  any  otTier  man,  is  bound  to  o"bcy 
it.  ^1  takes  a  solemn  oath  to  «^npport  it.  It  is  his  duty  to  act  accord- 
ing to  law.  Among  the  personal  rights  under  the  Constitution  is  that 
of  habeas  corpus.  The  uniform  testimony  of  courts  and  statesmen  is 
that  it  can  be  suspended  only  by  Congress.  If  the  President  can  sus- 
pend it,  it  can  only  be  by  proclamation,  declaring  where,  and  for  how 
hiDg  it  is  suspended.  He  has  no  right  to  send  a  dispatch  for  the  arrest 
of  aoj  dtizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  say  that,  bj  that  act,  his  min- 
ions are  authorised  to  saspend  the  writ  Better  to  live  in  Austria,  in 
Torkey,  or  under  any  other  admitted  despotism,  than  where  the  Bresi> 
dent,  the  servant  of  the  people,  shall  seize,  without  due  proeesa  of 
law,*'  and  carry  off  to  prison  any  <»tixen  under  the  pi^nee  of  treason. 

These  guarantees  were  not  in  the  original  Constitution,  but  demanded 
by  the  States  ^d  the  people,  and  added  afterwards.  They  wore  added 
for  fear  some  President  might  be  elected  who  would  claim  to  have  the 
power,  if  not  expressly  withheld  by  the  Constitution.  What  are  theyf 
Freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  peaceable  assemblages,  the  right  to 
keen  and  bear  arms,  freedom  from  illegal  arrest.  Yet  you  have  beea 
told  that  we  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  these  rights — that  "  executive 
orders**  shall  be  issued  acrauibl,  us — tiuit  men  who  represent  the  voice 
of  the  people  shaii  not  be  heard — that  the  press  shall  be  muzded, 
and  men*s  mouths  gagged,  and  no  censure  or  criticism  of  the  acts  of 
ihe  President,  or  of  the  officials  under  him,  shall  be  permitted,  under 
penisHiy  of  arrest  and  imprisonment ;  and,  thus,  that  our  personal  and 
political  liberties  shall  be  disregarded,  and  the  Constitution  trampled 
ttider  ibot 

Well,  sir,  we  shall  see  about  it,  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
KH^  liberty,  ^r  property,  without  due  proem  of  Iom^  Bvery  dvil 
officer  knows  what   due  process  of  law"  is,  and,  when  armed  vrith  such 

due  process,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to  obey.  But  whoever  come* 
with  any  other  papers,  or  any  pretence  of  authority,  by  telegraphic 
dispatch,  or  otherwise,  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  Commandor-iri-Chief, 
or  President,  deserves  to  be  met  as  a  burglar.  It  is  a  de  e*  ration  of 
tiie  citizen.  There  is  a  statute  against  it.  Let  Bticb  persons  be  met 
by  the  law.  Every  house  is  a  casile,  the  poor  man's  cottage  as  well  as 
the  rich  man's  palace,  in  whicli  he  may  defy  arbitrary  power.  Such  ia 
the  law  in  England.  In  the  language  of  Lord  Chatham,  in  that  noblest 
Outburst  of  English  eloquence,  '*Tbe  poorest  man  in  his  cottage  may 
bid  defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  frail ;  its  roof 
may  shake;  the  wind  may  blow  through  it;  the  storm  may  enter;  the 
lain  may  enter;  6til  J^n^  of  JSngland  cannot  enter  Ht,  All  hia. 
poirer  darea  not  cross  tike  threshold  of  that  rained  tenement**  (Dn- 
niendons  cheering.) 
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This  T\^ht  h  equally  sacred  and  secnred  to  us  horo  in  America,  and 
we  will  never  yield  it  up,  lea^^t  of  ail  to  onr  own  public  servants.  The 
sooner  it  is  made  known  to  this  Administration  that  the  people  who 
created  it^  and  put  it  in  power,  will  maintain  their  rights,  tht;  less  trouble 
there  will  be.  I  but  repeat  tlie  declaration  of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
Democratic  voters  of  Ohio — fifty  thousand  of  them  in  the  army  from 
tius  State — ^tkat  freedom  cannot  be  violated  by  the  AdmiDistration. 
Hear  the  resolution  of  that  Democracy,  in  State  Convention  assembled, 
on  the  4th  of  July  last: 

"That  we  viewwHh  indignation  and  alarm  the  fflegal  and  nnconstltuttonal 

seizure  and  imprisonmetit,  for  alleged  political  ofTences,  of  our  dtizens,  without 
judicial  jirocess,  in  Stntpa  "vvliere  sxich  process  -wns  unobstructed,  but  by  executive 
order,  by  telegraph,  or  otherwise;  and  call  upon  all  who  upJiold  the  Union,  the 
Oonstitutionf  and  Ihe  laws,  to  unite  with  ns  in  denouncing  and  repelling  such 
flagrant  violation  of  the*  State  and  federal  Constitotiona  and  tyrannical  infraction 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  AmericaTi  citizen*?;  and  that  tho  people  of  this  State 
OANXOT  SAFELY.  'AKD  TTiiL  NOT  srmtiT  to  liavfithc  frocdom  of  speech  and  ihc  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  two  great  essential  bulwarks  of  civil  liberty,  put  down  by  unwar* 
ranted  and  despotic  exertion  of  power." 

Sir,  the  men  who  urge  on  these  violations  know  not  what  thej  do. 
The  title  to  your  lands,  to  your  personal  property,  the  legal  right  to  all 
you  have,  rests  in  obedience  to  oonstitution  and  laws.  Let  this  terrible 
truth  be  proclaimed  everywhere,  that  whenever,  either  through  infrac- 
tion and  Qsnrpation  by  the  President^  or  by  violence,  the  Constitution 
is  no  longer  of  binding  force  and  the  highest  rule  of  action,  then  we  are 
at  th^  merey  of  mere  power,  military  power  at  last.  This  is  despotism, 
absolute,  unmixed,  cruel  despotism — a  despotism  enforcing  its  orders 
to-day  hy  arbitrary  imprisonments,  and  to-morrow  hy  bloody  executions. 
Let  all  men  who  love  the  peace,  good  order,  and  happiness  of  society, 
who  (Jcfliro  that  the  ritrhts  of  all  classes,  and  that  rifrhts  of  all  kinds 
shnll  be  maintained,  lift  up  their  voices  against  the  arbitrary  and  uncon- 
sUtntional  acts  of  the  paily  iu  power.  Men  of  the  Republican  party, 
it  is  your  day  now :  to-morrow,  it  may  be,  it  will  be  ours.  Be  warned 
in  time.  Stand  by  tfie  Oonstitntion— by  law  and  order.  Do  nothing 
by  usurpation  or  violence.  It  must  react— it  will  react—and  there  ia 
no  raging  flood,  no  mountain  torrent,  neither  the  whiriwind,  the  suiging 
ocean,  nor  the  avalandie,  like  the  madness  of  an  oppressed  and  outraged 
people.  Do  men,  who  are  inciting  to  mobs  and  acts  of  violence,  or 
applauding  usurpation  and  infraction  of  Constitution  and  law,  not  know 
that  they  are  those  who  suffer  roost  and  worst  in  the  end!  Do  they 
imagine  that  they  whose  nights,  !;acred,  by  God's  appointment,  to 
silence  and  rest,  have  been  invaded  without  process  of  law,  and  their 
wives  and  children  terror-stricken  by  arbitrary  arrests  of  husbands  and 
fithera — editoca  and  public  men  of  the  loyal  States,  who  have  Ian- 
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gnnhed,  for  opinWs  sake,  witbin  Bastiles  for  months — ^wOI  have  no 
day  of  reckoDing  for  all  these  enormities!  Sir,  that  great  reaction  has 
set  in ;  it  hastsDS  on.  Oh,  that  yon  may  allow  it  to  be  under  the  Con- 
stitntion  and  according  to  law— but  come  it  will ;  and  be  assured — be 
assnred^that  when  that  great  day  of  aoeonnt  does  come,  by  tHB  hbab- 

UBB  rOU  HATS  HBTBD  OUT  TO  US,  BT  THAT  HBA8UBX  SBALL  TT  BB  MBTED 

OUT  TO  Tou  AGAIN.  Bcmember,  remember,  that  wrongs  like  these  bnm 
deep  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  our  souls,  steeling  them  against  atone- 
ment and  mercy ;  and  that  wben  the  inevitable  change  which  already  is 
hnrryinsr  on  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  shall  have  arrived,  that  same 
power,  by  virtue  of  which  yon  impri«^on  ns,  will  be  in  our  hanrls.  Be 
warned  in  time.  All  history  has  been  written  in  vain,  if  our  day  does 
not  come,  and  come  right  speedily  ; 

"For  time  at  last  fifita  all  things  even — 
And  if  wo  do  but  watch  tho  hour, 
There  never  yet  was  Human  power 
Which  could  e^e,  if  onforgiven, 
The  patient  search  and  Tipl  kmg 
or  him  who  tieaaiures  np  a  wTang.** 

I  speak  it  not  as  a  menace,  but  by  way  of  entreaty,  that  your  here- 
after in  this  life  depends  upon  yonr  adherence  to  the  laws  and  Const^ 
tation.  And  yet  I  am  amazed  to  learn  that  men  of  wealth  and  position 

in  this  city — lawyers,  clergy,  merchant^  and  others — are  proclaiming 
that  tho^  in  authority  have  a  right  to  disobey  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  and  oui^ht  to  disobey  them,  to  secure  objects  which  cannot  be 

had  without  disregardino;  all  law  and  the  personal  and  political  rights 
of  the  citisen.  Do  these  men  know  what  they  do }  Have  they  read 
history  ? 

Mr.  LLANi>f OHAK  here  referred,  at  length,  to  Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  the 
French  BevoLution,  for  historic  parallels,  reading  from  the  10th  and  l  ith  chapters 
of  AlUson's  History  of  Europe.  He  quoted  the  '  Law  of  Suspected  rereons," 
under  which  all  I'ranoe  was  diridsd  into  twclre  dasses  liaUe  to  arrest;  among 
them  the  following: 

"1.  All  those  who,  in  the  aflsembliea  of  the  people,  fUscoumgo  their  enthusiasm 
by  criea,  menaces,  or  cre^ty  discourses.  2.  All  those  who  more  prudently  speak 
onlj  of  Iho  misfortunes  of  the  Bepubli<^  and  are  always  ready  to  spread  had  news 
WiQi  an  alBSacted  aur  of  sorrow.  3.  ^  ihoee  who  have  changed  tlieir  oonduct  and 
langnage  according  to  tho  course  of  events,  who  were  mute  on  the  crimes  of  the 
BoyaliBt?^,  and  loudly  eiclahned  against  the  plitrht  faults  of  tho  RopubUcans, 
10,  ThoBe  who  speak  with  contempt  of  the  constituted  authorities,  the  ensigns  of 
tfks  law,  the  popular  societies,  or  the  'defenders  of  liberfy,' "  etc 

Mniag  read  these  passages,  Ifr.  VALLAimraBAM  proceeded: 

8ur,  ahj  thousand  *'Be7olntionary  Committees"  sprang  up  in  Fhmee 
to  ezecate  diis  ternbU  decree.  They  nambered  five  htm^bnd  and  forty 
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thousand  ipembeny  Qaeh  one  a  special  manluJ  or  policeman  to  eftforoe 
it;  and  in  a  few  weeks  seven  hundred  tfaoosand  cituens  were  suspected 
of  ''d^oyalty.*^  The  prisons  were  speediljr  loaded  with  victims  m 
every  part  of  France.  "Let  them  quake  in  their  cells,**  Raid  CoUot 
d*Herbois,  in  the  Convention;  "let  the  base  traitors  tremble  at  the 
succpssns  of  onr  ennmies;  let  a  mine  be  (lug  under  their  prisons,  and 
at  the  approach  of  those  whom  they  call  their  liberatorsy  let  a  spark 
blow  thetn  into  the  air.** 

Mr.  YALLATTDionAM  then  read  a  passa^  poncltidmrr  a-^  follo-wg: 
"Night  came,  but  with  it  no  diminution  of  tlie  anxiety  of  the  people.  Every 
ikouly  early  assembled  its  members*,  with  trembling  looks  they  gazed  round  the 
room,  fesrfbl  that  the  vefx  waits  inigbt  harbor  traitors.  The  sound  of  a  Ibot,  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer,  a  voioo  in  the  streets,  froze  all  hearts  with  horror.  If  a  knook 
was  heard  at  the  door,  every  one,  in  agmiised  suspense,  expected  his  fiits.  Unable 
to  eudure  such  protracted  misery,  numbers  comnuUod  suicide." 

Sir,  all  of  these  enormities  sorang  first  from  a  disregard  of  law  and 

right  in  little  tbings,  or  in  violations  declared  to  be  "  necessary and 
advanced  step  by  step,  till  they  cuhiiinated  \n  the  bloody  and  aecnmii- 
hited  atrocities  of  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robes[M(  rre,  when,  by  execution 
or  massacre,  tens  of  thousands  perished.  All  history  is  bat  a  repeti- 
tion of  itself;  and  what  has  been,  maybe.  Yon  of  the  Republican 
party  did  not  believe  me^  two  years  and  more  ago,  when  I  forcLuld  that 
Abolition  and  sectionalism  mast  and  would  produce  civU  war.  And 
you  do  not  believe  me  now.  Neither  did  the  antediluvians  believe 
Noah ;  but  the  Flood  canie. 

It  is  the  history  of  tiie  past,  that^  in  times  of  great  public  dangefi  the 
pipvisiona  of  the  law  will  not  be  respected.  It  was  that  which  made 
France  go  into  such  great  excesses.  They  began  with  the  savans  and 
lawyers  of  France,  who  taught  the  multitude  that  constitutions  and  laws 
and  personal  rights  did  not  stand  in  their  way;  and  that  men  might  be 
imprisoned  or  put  to  death  without  process  of  law.  Tn  such  cases, 
power  falls  always,  at  last,  into  the  bands  of  the  worst  of  m'^n. 

Let  the  day  of  reckoning  come,  and  these  men  will  perish  an  they 
have  done  in  all  ages,  llohcspierre  died  horribly  in  atonement  for  his 
crimes;  and,  as  the  axe  fell  upon  his  nock,  a  woman  exclaimed  in  tones 
of  terrible  exultation:  "Murderer  of  my  kindred,  your  agony  fills  me 
with  joy ;  descend  to  hell*  coverad  with  the  curses  of  every  mother  in. 
France  I" 

Sir,  by  the  memories  of  the  past,  by  the  history  of  the  tyrannies  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  I  call  on 
aU  men  to  demand  of  the  Administration  that  it  obey  the  Gonstitutioii. 
If  jny  man  be  a  traitor,  guilty  of  any  act  of  treason — ^not  for  opinion*a 
lake,  not  for  political  differences— let  him  be  proceeded  against  accord* 
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ing  to  Uw,  mid,  if  guilty,  let  him  periBh  on  a  gallowB  as  high  m  Ha- 
m9ia\  It  ift  becaaae  I  woatd*  avoid  those  horrors  that  I  call  on  the 
President  to  keep  ttie  exercise  of  the  military  law  where  the  Oom»tita- 
tion  keeps  it^  in  the  army  and  navy— and  to  see  to  it  that  no  man,  not 
in  the  anny  and  navy,  shall  be  arrested  without  due  process  of  law.** 
Hear  the  Constitution  again :  ^  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law."  "The  accused  shalJ 
enjoy  tho  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jnry." 
Wa-s  tliis,  was  cither  of  these  rights  *' enjoyed"  by  Flanders,  of  Malone, 
iu  Kew  York,  a  Democratic  editor,  avIjo  was  dragged  from  ids  family, 
imprisoned  for  months,  and  then  released  without  cliarge  against  him, 
and  without  redress  for  the  wrong?  Were  they  enjoyed  by  James  A. 
McMaster!  Were  they  not  flagrantly  violated  in  the  person  of  James 
W.  Wall,  the  honored  son  of  a  patriot  Senator  of  New  Jersey  I  Have 
they  been  allowed  to  any  one  arrested  by  **Ezecative  onlerT'  Sir, 
this  Administration  has  no  constitutional  or  legal  authority  to  make 
these  arrests.  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  arrest  the  President,  or  any 
one  of  his  Cabinet,  as  he  or  they  have  to  arrest  me  or  any  other  citiaen 
in  this  manner.  The  Ck>n8titntion  is  broad  enough  and  strong  enough 
for  any  emergency.  It  points  out  the  mode  of  arrest  and  trial  wlierever 
there  is  actual  or  suspected  guilt.  *  Let  it  be  obeyed.  I,  too,  have 
sworn  to  support  that  Constitution ;  and,  more  than  that,  /  have  done 
it.  1  demand  that  al!  men,  from  the  humblest  citizen  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  be  made  to  obey  it  likewise.  In  no  other  way  can  we  have 
liberty,  order,  security.  I  was  born  a  freeman,  I  shall  die  a  freeman. 
It  is  appointed  to  all  meu  uiice  to  die;  and  death  never  conies  too 
sooQ  to  oue  iu  the  discharge  of  his  dutv.  I  have  choseu  mv  cuur^e — 
have  pursued  it— have  adhered  to  it  to  this  hour,  and  will  to  the  cud, 
r^ardless  of  consequences.  ^My  opinions  are  immovable ;  fire  cannot 
melt  them  out  of  me.  I  scorn  the  mob.  I  defy  arbitrary  power.  I 
may  be  imprisoned  for  opinion^s  sake— never  for  crime;  never  because 
fidse  to  the  countiy  of  my  birth^  or  disloyal  to  the  Constitution  which 
I  worship.  Other  patriots,  in  other  nges,  have  suffered  before  me.  I 
may  die  for  the  canse;  be  it  so;  but  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast 
the  humble  oigan  which  conveys  it»  and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the 
word  of  the  holy  man,  will  not  die  with  the  propheti  but  survive  him.'* 
(Loud  cheers). 

And,  meantime,  men  of  Dayton,  the  opinions  which  I  entertain,  the 
deep  convictions  tliat  control  me  in  that  coarse  which,  before  Almighty 
God,  I  believe  can  alone  maintain  the  Constitution  and  restore  the 
Uiiion  as  our  fathers  made  it,  I  never,  never  will  yield  up.  Neither 
height,  nor  depth,  neiluer  death  nor  life,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  present^  nor  things  to  come — no,  nor  the  knife  of  the  aaaas- 
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sin,  shall  move  me  from  my  firm  purpose.  (Great  and  loDg-contin'aed 
cbeeriDg). 

The.  President  professes  to  think  that  the  Union  can  be  restored  by 
arms.  I  <Io  not.  A  TTnion  founded  on  consent  can  never  be  cemented 
by  force.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers.  It  was  his  own.  He 
said  in  his  Inaugurali  but  uxteen  months  ago: 

**  Suppose  Ton  go  to  wfir,  you  cannot  fight  nhvajs :  nnd  when,  after  much  Joss 
an  both  sales,  and  no  guin  vn  tiiher,  you  cease  figkting,  tha  old  identical  questioDS  as 

to  terms  of  intercourse  aro  upou  you." 

I  agree  witli  liim  in  that.  But  now  we  aro  in  the  midst  of  war,  and 
they  w  lio  really  think  that  war  will  maiiiLtia  the  Constitution  aftd  re- 
store the  Union,  ought  to  light.  1  am  fur  tlie  Union  in  any  event.  It 
is  an  impelling  necessity,  it  is  manifest  destiny,  certainly  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  that  we  be  one  people.  We  never  can  fblfil  the 
Great  Mission  appointed  for  os  withoat  it.  Bat,  under  Providence,  it 
ean  only  be  brought  about  through  the  wisdom,  courage,  and  int^rity 
of  the  people. 

At  a  late  ^  war  meeting,"  so*called,  in  this  city,  it  was  charged  by  an 
ez-G}ovemor  of  the  State,  of  tin-cup**  memory,  that  I  proposrrl  to 
divide  this  country  into  four  confederacies  or  republics.  It  is  false, 
and  he  knew  it    I  proposed  only  to  divide  the  Senate  into  four  divi> 

sions,  and  to  chanije  the  mode  of  electing  the  President.  And  this  I 
did  in  order  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy  the  Union.  And  still  my 
heiurt's  desire  and  prayer  is  to  see  it  restored  just  as  onrfatliei-s  made  it. 

And  now,  men  of  Montgomery^  I  have  somewhat  to  say  upon  what 
Mr.  Lincoln,  in  his  hxto  proclamation,  has  most  justly  and  truly  called, 
"this  unnecessary  and  injurious  civil  WAii."  I  am  for  suppressing  re- 
bellion—^I  am.  I  always  have  been.  Perhaps  my  mode  is  not  that  of 
other  men ;  but  I  have  the  right— and  mean  to  exerdse  it  still~-of 
judging  for  myself  of  the  true  and  proper  mode.  I  think  mine  would' 
have  prevented  it  at  first ;  and  even  after  it  began,  would  have  ended 
it  long  since.  It  must,  it  will  be  tried  at  last,  if  ever  any  thing  is  to  be 
accomplished.  But  I  have  had  no  power  to  try  it  They  who  have 
the  power  have  determined  upon  another  ^vay — with  what  success, 
judge  ye — and,  like  a  good  citiaen,  I  resist  not,  but  stand  by  to  see  the 
result  of  the  experiment.  If  it  is  successful  in  maintaining  the  Consti- 
tation  and  restoring  the  Union,  I  will  make  full,  open,  explicit  confes- 
sion that  I  was  ^wrong,  utterly,  tot-dly  wrong,  and  will  retire  to  private 
life  the  residue  of  my  days.  But  if  it  fail — let  the  people  judge  then 
between  mc  and  mv  accusers. 

I  repeat  iL :  1  ain  for  suppressing  all  rebellion — both  rebellions, 
Tfwre  are  two — ^the  Secession  Kebellion  Soath,  and  the  Abolition  Be- 
bellioti  North  and  West  I  am  agunat  both;  for  putting  down*  botk 
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Since  yon  have  fesolred  that  there  shall  be  war,  I  commit  the  armed 
Eebellioo  Sooth,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Army,  three-foarths  of  them 
I>emocrats,  yoang  Democrats.  I  commit  it  to  Halleck  and  Buel,  and 
Morgan,  and  others,  and  to  that  abused,  peiseouted,  oatraged  general 
and  patriot,  George  B.  McClellan.  (Great  cheering).  If  he  cannot  do 
iti  it  is  because,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  not  possible  that  it  be  done 
in  that  way«  The  plan  proposed  by  him  was  the  only  one  which  even 
so  much  as  promised  saccess.  And  it  implied  a  re^tomtion  of  the 
Uoion  as  it  was,  and,  meantime,  the  maintenance  of  tko  Constitntion 
as  it  is.  Tl.at  is  tlie  reas<in  why  he  h.-is  been  so  persftcuted  by  aboHtion 
rebeU  aud  disunionists.  But  it  is  the  prouvl  Imast  of  himself  and  his 
friends,  that  in  spite  of  all  their  abuse  and  calumny,  he  Las  calmly  and 
steadfastly  pursued  his  policy.  All  oar  victories  were  the  result  of  that 
policy ;  all  onr  reverses  followed  his  supersession.  From  that  hour  to 
this,  these  has  been  no  victory.  Defeat  has  not  lost  him  the  confidence 
of  the  people.  He  has  the  devoted  and  enthusiastic  affection  of  hia 
ecfldiers ;  and  he  has  the  calmness,  the  firmness,  and  the  unshaken  con- 
sistency and  por^stency  of  purpose  which  will  enable  him  to  triumph 
In  the  end,  at  least,  over  his  enemies  at  home.  To  him,  therefore,  and 
to  the  Army,  I  commit  the  Secession  Rebellion  of  the  South.  I  waste 
no  breath  in  Idle  denunciation  of  an  enemy  a  thousand  miles  ofiT. 
Cursins:  will  not  put  down  men  in  arms,  else  there  would  have  been  an 
end  to  this  artncd  rebellion  lonj^  af:^o.  As  Governor  Richardson 
susro^ested  in  Congress,  the  Jericho  of  Secession  is  not  to  be  thrown 
down  by  the  blowinr;  of  Abolition  horns.  Whoever  amonsf  the  Aboli- 
tionists would  curse  Secession,  let  him  enlist,  aud  then  he  will  show  his 
faith  by  his  works,  and  your  armies  will  be  full  in  a  week.  Let  every 
man  who  would  invite  others  to  go,  first  go  himself.  I  have  never  io* 
terfered  with  enlistments.  While  the  war  lasts,  onr  armies,  for  many 
reasons,  must  not  be"  disbanded ;  so  I  said  in  Congress  more  than  a 
year  ago.  Without  enlistments  they  capnot  be  kept  up ;  and  if  any 
man,  subject  to  military  duty,  really  thinks  that  the  Union  can  be  re- 
stored by  force  and  arms,  and  only  in  that  way,  let  him  enlist;  it  is  his 
duty  to  enlist ;  he  b  "disloyal**  if  he  does  not  enlist.  (Cries  of  "(rood, 
good ;  that*s  the  talk.'')  Whoever  shall  be  drafted,  should  a  draft  be 
ordered  according  to  Constitntion  and  law,  is  in  duty  bound,  no  matter 
what  he  thinkn  of  the  war,  to  cither  go,  or  find  a  substitute,  or  pay  the 
fine  which  the  law  imposes;  he  has  no  x'igkt  to  r^tst,  and  none  to  run 
away. 

I  have  said  that,  in  my  deliberate  and  solemn  judgoient,  war  cannot 
restore  the  Union,  but,  if  continued  long  enough,  most  destroy  it;  and, 
it  may  be,  our  own  liberties  alsa  "  War,**  said  Douglas,  "  is  diannioa ; 
irar  ia  1M,  eternal  aq[MUMftion.**  The  Admioiatnition  do  not  seem  to 
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think  80.  The  oonntry,  jnrt  now,  does  not  think  so.  Mr.  Lincoln  tafs, 
that  war  is  the  right  way  to  restore  the  Union.  I  think  there  is  another, 
a  better,  the  only  way  to  do  it.  He  has  the  power  to  try  his  ;  I  hare 
not.  War  is  upon  us;  and  from  the  beginning,  believing  as  I  did,  and 
yet  powerle»  for  good,  I  laid  down  the  rale  for  myself  and  have  faith- 
folly  adhered  to  it,  and  will  to  the  end,  neither  to  vote  for  or  i^nst 
any  parely  war  measure  of  the  A  d  ministiation.  Wherever  I  have  voted 
Tipon  any  question,  my  course  luis  been  governed  by  other  considera- 
tions than  those  havini^  reference  to  my  opinions  on  the  war.  Accord- 
ingly, I  hnve  not  voted  for  any  army  bill,  or  navy  bill,  or  army  or  navy 
appropriation  1)111,  since  the  meeting  of  Congress  on  the  4th  of  Jaly, 
1861.  Neither  have  I  voted  acjainst  any  such -bill  from  the  beginning. 
I  appeal  to  the  Globe,  and  to  the  Journals  of  the  House,  for  the  prool 
These  fiicts  I  refer  to,  because  you  are  my  constituents,  and  have  a  right 
to  know  them.  One  thing,  however,  we  all  miist  demand  of  the  Admiih 
istration :  that  the  war  be  conducted  according  to  the  Constitution,  and 
far  a  constitutional  purpose. 

But,  men  of  Dayton,  there  is  another  and  different,  yet  most  de»* 
perate  rebellion  to  be  dealt  vith — the  Abolition  Rbbkllxov  of  the  . 
North  and  W^est.  It,  too,  must  be  put  down ;  speedily  and  firmly  put . 
down,  if  we  would  save  the  country.  In  my  judgment^  you  will  never 
Buppressthe  armed  Secession  RebellioQ  till  you  have  crushed  under  foot 
the  pestilent  Abolition  Rebellion  first  Aslc  the  ofRcnrs  and  soldiers  of 
the  nrmv.  and  they  will  tell  you  the  same  thing.  A  Representative,  and 
exempt,  therefore,  from  military  sen'ice,  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  stay  at 
home  and  fight  tlic  Abolition  rebels  of  the  North  and  West.  In  the 
exercise  of  my  constitutional  riglits,  which  cannot,  and  shall  not  bo  taken 
away,  1  propose  to  do  ray  part  toward  puttii^  down  this,  the  earliest 
and  most  desperate  and  malignant  rebellion.  It  must  be  met  by  reason 
and  appeals  to  the  people,  through  the  press  and  in  public  assemblages, 
and  be  put  down  at  the  ballot-boz.  But  if  the  overt  rebellion  in  Wis* 
oonsin  and  in  Ohio,  at  Urbana,  in  1857,  and  Cleveland,  in  1869  (the 
one  at  Urbana  an  armed  rebellion),  had  been  promptly  and  severely 
punished  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  we  never  would  have  had  any 
other. 

Here  Mr.  Y.  traced  briefly  the  history  of  the  slavery  question  from 
the  banning  to  the  present  day.   In  178?,  it  had  been  settled  by  the 

eompromises  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  bad  been  peace,  quiet,  and 
prosperity,  till  the  terrible  "  Missouri  Question,"  which  ?itruck  iijinn  the 
ear  of  Jefferson  "  like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night."  That  had  beeii  settled 
by  COMPROMISE,  and  we  had  quiet  and  peace  again  for  fifteen  years,  till 
the  systematic  and  onranizeJ  auti-slavery  ac^tation  began,  ia  at 
wiiidi  time  it  was  so  bitterly  denounced  by  President  Jackson.    But  it 
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oontiiuied  gaining  strengtli  erery  year,  till  it  ended,  as  erciy  wiae  man 
jpnaaw  it  mast  end,  in  an  **  unnecessary  and  injurions  civil  war.*' 
fifteen  years  ago  there  were  Secession  disunionists  South,  just  as  there 
were  Abolition  disnnionists  in  the  North  and  West  The  former  were 
in  public  places,  State  and  Federal ;  bnt  as  soon  as  .they  proclaimed 
their  disunion  proclivities,  or  were  even  snspe(^ted  of  them,  ihey  were 
speedily  ejected  from  office,  ev^en  in  South  Carolirui.  In  1851,  evory 
Southern  State,  without  exception,  carried  the  Union  ticket  upon  a 
direct  issue ;  and  for  years  no  disunionist,  in  the  South,  could  be  elected 
to  auy  ollicc.  How  was  it,  meantime,  in  the  North  and  West?  -From 
absolute  oiiujiii  and  weakness.  Abolitionism  steadily  increased  in  posi- 
tion and  power,  till  the  Senate  be^m  to  he  filled  with  Abolitiouists, 
open  or  in  diagnise,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  also ;  and  till 
every  free  State,  in  every  branch  of  its  government,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  active  and  i^greseive  anti-slavery  men ;  and,  finally,  a  Ftesideni  was 
elected  by  a  ^tional  anti-slavery  parly,  on  a  sectional  anti-slayeiy 
platfonn,  who  himself  declared  that  this  Union  could  not  endnre  part 
slave  and  part  free.**  And  yet,  at  the  South,  even  after  secesdon 
be^^n,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  any  State  was  induced  to  secede,  ex> 
cept  South  Carolina.  In  every  other  cotton  State,  there  was  a  huge 
minority  against  secession;  and  up  to  April  IStb,  1861,  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  rcfiiscd,  by  large  majorities,  to 
secede,  while  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  adhere  to 
the  Union  to  this  day.  In  the  very  midst  of  secession,  if  any  fair  and 
adequate  compromise  had  been  proposed  by  Congress,  especially  if  the 
**  Crittenden  propositions"  of  December,  1860,  had  been  adopted,  seces- 
siuu  vvi^uld  have  perished.  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Toumbs  both  declared 
that  they  would  be  content.  That  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pngh.  It  is 
tiie  testimony  of  Mr.  Douglas  also.  Bnt  those  propositions  never  re- 
ceived a  solitary  Republican  vote  in  either  the  Senate  or  the  House. 
*^  Hence,  the  sole  responsibility  for  our  ^sagreement,"  said  Douglas,  on 
the  dd  of  Januaiy,  1801,  ''and  tite  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our 
amicable  adjustment^  is  with,  the  Republican  paiiy.** 

Sir,  these  are  &cts  which  it  is  useless  to  deny,  and  senseless  to  quarrel 
with ;  and  they  are  part  of  the  many  drcnmstances  upon  which  I  found 
my  inmiovable  hope  of  a  final  restwation  of  the  Union,  in  spite  of  the 
folly  and  madness  and  wickedness  every  day  exhibited,  uniting  the 
South,  and  dividing  the  North  and  West 

The  South  is  now  well  nigh  united  as  one  man  ;  and  for  nearly  three 
months  we  have  mot  with  little  else  than  defeat.  What  united  the 
South  ?  What  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  war  ?  In  the  beginning  it 
was  declared  to  be  for  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  These  were 
nobie  objectSi  and  soccess  attended  our  arms.   Before  the  Battle  of  Bull. 
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Ron,  Mr.  Crittenden  songht  to  offer  his  now  often  quoted  resolution, 
defining  tbc  objects  of  the  war,  and  the  BepubUcans  did  not  allow  it  to 
be  even  86  mnch  as  received.  It  was  met  with  sneers  and  contempt 
The  daj  after  the  battle,  when  Washington  was  fall  of  escaped  soldiers, 
and  fogacioQs  Congressmen  from  the  battle*field,  it  was  offered  again, 
and  without  objection.  But  two  men,  both  Republicans,  voted  against 
that  part  of  it  I  voted  for  that  part  of  it,  but  not  for  the  first,  because 
it  did  not  speak  the  whole  truth ;  because  it  did  not  denounce  the  Abo- 
lition disunionists  of  the  North  and  West  also,  and  hold  them  respona- 
ble  too.  Six  hundred  thousand  men  were  soon  afterward  enlisted.  The 
victories  of  Hatt'^Tas,  Port  Royal,  Mill  Sprinj^s,  Donelson,  Roanoke, 
Winchester,  Newborn,  Island  Ten,  New  Orleans,  Norfulk,  and  others,  all 
followed.  Then  was  the  hour  for  wisdom  and  sound  policy.  But,  no; 
it  was  the  exact  time  selected  bv  Abolitionism  for  the  ver\'  saturnalia 
of  its  folly  and  madness.  P>vt:ry  scheme  and  project  of  emancipation, 
execution,  and  confiscation,  Congressional  and  Executive,  of  the  .whole 
aesaion,  was  pressed  forward,  and  many  of  them  consummated  during 
this  same  period  of  victory.  The  war  was  everywhere  to  be  perverted 
from  the  spirit  of  the  Crittenden  resolution.**  And  with  what  result! 
The  South,  before  that  time  divided,  was  now  united  as  oujs  man. 
Even  the  border  slave  States  were  shaken  to  the  centre,  and  thousands 
of  their  citizens  driven  into  the  Confederate  service.  The  armies  of  the 
South  were  rapidly  filled  up.  A  spirit  was  breathed  into  each  man*s 
breast  which  made  him  a  host  It  was  these  things,  and  such  infamous 
orders  as  Butler's  at  New  Orleans,  which  inspired  their  armies,  maMng 
them  invincible — and  not  overwhelminjy  niynbers.  Victory  everywhere 
was  theirs,  McDowell,  The  ^even  Pines,  Front  Royal,  Winchester, 
CrOfts  Keys,  Port  Republic,  ,I:ttnes  Island,  Vicksburg,  and  the  Great 
Seven  Days  Battle  of  Kichtnond,  all  followed.  The  men,  and  the 
women,  too,  of  the  South,  said,  If  indiscriminate  execution,  confiscation, 
and  emancipation  arc  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Federal  Government,  let  us 
perish  rather  on  the  battle-field. 

This  is  what  Abolitionism  has  cost  us  already^an  unnecessary  and 
injurious  civil  war;  a  united  South;  a  divided  North  and  West;  a 
diminished  Federal  army ;  an  increased  Confederate  army ;  the  one  di»t 
pirited,  the  other  confident ;  fifteen  months  of  most  vigorous  war,  with 
the  laigest  army  and  most  numerous  navy  of  modern  times ;  and  yet 
not  a  Rinude  State  restored ;  but  a  public  debt  of  a  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  incurred,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  brave  men  lost  to 
the  army,  no  man  knows  how.  For  all  this,  Abolitionism  is  responsible. 
Ix;t  it  answer  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  Let  the  people  jnde!:^.  Let 
the  inexorable  sentence  go  forth,  and  Just  and  speedy  judgment  be  exe- 
toted  upon  it 
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These,  men  of  Dayton,  arc  my  opinions.  They  are  my  convictions. 
And  yet,  for  these  I  am  denonnoed  as  disloyal  What  is  loyalty 
in  the  United  States  f  Obedience,  faithfnlness  to  law,  or,  in  Norman* 
French,  to  Loi ;  and  there  1i»  no  higber  lav  than  the  Constitution. 
Whoever  obeys  the  laws  is  loyal ;  whoever  breaks  tbcin,  whether  one 
in  authority,  or  a  private  citizen,  is  disloyal.  There  is  no  sneh  thiiig 
here  yet,  tbank  God,  as  loyalty  to  a  President,  or  to  any  Administra- 
tion. And  yot,  T  liave  heard  of  loyalty  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  a  man, 
a  public  servant,  whom  the  people  made,  and  can  unmake  !  Whoever 
talks  thus  is  fit  only  to  be  a  slave.  If  these  men  mean  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Administration  and  party  in  power,  and  to  the  doctrines 
and  policy  of  Abolition,  and  think  them  fake  to  the  (>onstitution,  and 
disivstrous  to  the  country  ;  it  tiicj  mean  .that  i  atn  a  Democrat,  devoted 
to  the  principles  and  policy,  and  &ithfnlito  the  organization  of  that 
grand  old  party  which  made  this  country  what  it  is,  md  am  for  the  old 
Constitution  and  the  old  Union,  then  I  am  disloyal,  and  bless  God  for 
it.  •  But  if  they  mean  that  I  am  false  to  tbe  Constitution^  nntrue  to  the 
Union,  or  disloyal  to  tbe  conntry  of  my  birth,  in  thought^  or  word,  or 
deed,  then,  in  the  language  of  an  eloquent  dtiaen  of  Indiana  (Mr.  Yoor- 
he^),  they  lie  in  thdr  teeth,  in  their  throats,  and  in  their  hearts." 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Who  is^  an  Abolitionist  f  Whoever  is  for  indiscriminate  confiscation, 
in  order  to  strike  at  slaverr,  is  an  Abolitionist  Whoever  is  for  eman- 
cipation  and  purchase  of  the  slaves  of  the  border  States,  and  the  pre- 
tended colonization  of  them  abroad,  bnt  really  their  importation  North 
and  West,  to  compete  with  our  own  white  labor,  is  an  AV»olitionist. 
Whoever  would  reduce  the  Sontbern  States  to  Territories,  in  order  to 
strike  down  slavery  in  them  by  Fedend  power,  is  an  Abolitionist. 
Whoever  is  in  fsvor  of  arming  the  slaves,  or  of  declaring  slavery  abol- 
ished by  execntive  or  militaiy  proclamation,  is  an  Abolitionist  And, 
finally,  whoever  is  for  converting  the  war,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  a 
crusade  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  is  an  AboUtionist  of  the  worst  sort; 
and  he  who  votes  for  those  who  favor  these  things,  is  also  an  Abolition- 
ist in  practice,  no  matter  what  his  professions  or  his  party  name  may 
be.  Whoever  is  opposed  to  these  projects  and  votes  accordinn;Iy,  and 
is  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the  irnion  as  it  was,  is  a  truly  loyal 
dtlaen,  whether  he  fights  Secession  rebels  in  the  field,  or  Abolition 
rebels  at  the  ballot-box. 

And  now,  men  of  Montgomery,  if  you  desire  that  the  rebellion  at 
the  South  shall  be  suppressed,  that  the  Confederate  armies  shall  be  dia- 
solved,  and  that  the  Consutution  shall  be  maintained,  the  L  iiion  re- 
stored, and  all  laws  obeyed,  unite  with  me  at  the  ballot-box  in  speedily 
and  forever  crushing  out  the  execrable  Abolition  rebcihun  in  the  North 
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and  West.  Whoever  ibels-  il  Ms  duty  .fo  figM  anned  rebels  at  the 
Soatb,  let  him  enlist  at  onoe ;  let  him  not  huj  up  a  snbstitnte,  but  go 
faimselt  Whoever  remains  at  home,  it  is  hb  daty  to  Join  with  me 
ag^nst  Abolition  rebels  in  our  midst.  Ihis  is  loyalty ;  this  is  fidelity 
to  the  Union.  The  hour  of  trial  and  of  vindication  will  soon  oome^ 
The  QBBAT  BEBSAFfXR  IS  at  hand.  In  six  months — I  repeat  it — in 
three  months,  in  six  weeks,  it  may  be-— sooner  or  later,  come  meantime 
what  may«  the  question  will  be,  eternal  separation,  or  the  Union 
tBroTigh  compromise.  Whidh  will  yoa  then  choose — ^not  now,  not  yet ; 
for  amid  arms  reason,  too,  is  silent— but  wlipn  it  dops  come?  Home  it 
will,  and  then  you  must  choose  between  the  Union  which  our  fathers 
made,  or  a  liopeless,  cheerless,  eternal,  and  belligerent  disunion.  I  be- 
lieve tliat  the  Administration  will  declare  for  separation.  Then,  as  now  and 
ever,  I  shall  be  for  the  Union,  and  'against  separation.  Sir,  the  cboice 
mast  be  made,  aoil  made  eooQ.  We  have  already  an  enormous  debt. 
A  thousand  millions  would  not  pay  it  We  spend  three  millions  a 
day.  How  long  can  you  stand  that  f  Our  army  of  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  last  January,  has  melted  away  to  four  liundred 
thousand ;  and  now  tluree  hundred  thousand  more  volunteers  are  de^ 
manded,  and  will  sdbn  be  in  the  field.  Yet,  only  fifteen  months  ago, 
just  sevonty^five  thousand  militia  were  ealled  out,  and  the  "  insuigents** 
officially  commanded  to  disperse  in  twenty  days !  A  government  paper 
currency  of  hundreds  of  millions  is  upon  us;  and  a  taxation  the  most 
onerous  and  unjust  ever  levied  upon  any  but  a  conquered  people.  A 
tariflF,  too,  of  from  forty-one  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen  per  cent,  as 
if  to  heap  np  the  utmost  mcasnro  of  the  load,  now  added.  Stand 
in  the  doorway  of  your  farm-house,  and  bchoUi  and  feel  nothing,  noth- 
ing not  taxed,  except  the  air  you  breathe,  and  the  bright  minlitrht  or 
starlight  of  heaven  !  And  yet  you  must  pay  it,  to  the  uttennobL  far- 
thing. None  but  a  madmau  or  a  traitor  will  talk  of  resistance  or  repu- 
diation. It  was  not  so  in  Democratic  times.  For  sixty  y  ears  that 
party  governed  this  country  in  peace  and  prosperity,  and  with  wisdom 
and  sound  policy.  Try  it  again. '  I  am  a  party  man,  more  from  con- 
viction than  inclination.  There  must  be  parties  under  every  free  gov- 
ernment, and  if  there  are  not  good  parties,  there  will  be  bad  ones ;  and 
"  when  bad  men  combine,'*  said  Burke,  ''good  men  must  asaociate.** 
Why  did  the  Democratic  party  always  govern  this  conntiy  wisely  and 
well,  and  all  other  parties  M!  Because  our'  institutions  are  Demo- 
cratic, and  the  piinciples  and  policy  of  the  Democratic  party  are  con- 
sistent witli  them  ;  jnst  as  a  piece  of  mechanism  can  only  be  made  to 
work  upou  the  principle  or  theory  on  which  it  is  construoted.  That  is 
the  phiinsophy  of  the  historic  fiict.  But  the  l^emocratic  party  could 
not  coitduct  die  British  government  three  months  without  signal  and 
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disastrous  fidlnre.  Let  the  people  lay  these  things  to  heart  Let  them 
restore  the  Democratic  ^Miy  to  power,  if  they  woald  he  rescued  at 
last.  And,  meanUme,  if  the  Preudent  would  he  snstained,  let  htm  re- 
sist fearlessly  the  spirit  of  Aholitionism ;  let  him  adhere  to  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  himself  ohey  all  laws»  and  execute  all  laws  ;  let  him  un- 
muasle  the  press,  and  mifetler  the  tongue,  and  give  freedom  again  to 
assemhiages  of  the  people,  and  to  elections ;  let  htm  llherate  his  so- 
cal  led  prisoners  of  State,  and  henceforth  arrest  no  man  without  due 
process  of  law  ;  in  a  word,  let  bira  look  to  love,  not  fear ;  to  law,  not 
terror,  as  the  support  of  his  administration  ;  and  every  true  patriot  in 
tht'  land  will  rally  round  him  ;  and  then,  in  God's  good  lime,  our  eyes 
siiaii  yut  be  e;l;iildened,  dark  as  the  hour  now  is,  with  the  blessed  vision 
of  the  ConstiiutioQ  mainlamcd,  the  Union  restored,  and  the  old  iiag 
of  our  country  known  and  honored  once  again  in  every  land,  and  upon 
every  sea.   (Great  and  Iong<<x>ntinued  cheering.) 


ADBEBSS^ 

AceepHnff  the  JB^imUmiiion  cf      Democratic  Ccnffreeeional  XHitriet 
Conventunk,  at  JIamilUm,  Ohio,  September  4, 1862. 

Dbiiooi\vt8  ot  tbb  Third  District: 

Just  after  the  congressional  election  in  1860,  acknowledging  my  very 
many  and  great  ohlifjations  to  yon  for  past  favors,  I  declared  my  fixod 
purpose  to  decline  another  candidacy.  In  thi«  mind  I  continued 
through  all  the  extraordinary  changes  of  the  past  two  years,  I  learned, 
indeed,  some  time  asfo,  from  many  sources,  and  upon  unmistakable 
evidence,  that  it  was  the  general  desire  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Dis- 
trict that  I  should  be  their  candidate  sigaiu,  and  I  thanked  them  for  the 
confidence  implied.  Bnt  recently  circumstances  have  changed.  The 
reign  of  terror**  has  heen  renewed  with  more  severity  than  over  he- 
fore.  Freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech  has  heen  repeatedly  and 
canselessly  stricken  down.  Political  and  personal  liberty  has,  over  and 
over  {^ain,  been  assailed  hy  illegal  and  arbitrary  arrests ;  and  thus  a 
determined  purpose  evinced  to  break  down  the  ancient,  customary,  and 
constitutional  means  of  opposition  to  the  political  party  in  power, 
under  tlie  false  and  tyrannical  pretence  that  it  is  "  opposition  to  the 
(JJoverninent."  To  siintsk  from  a  canvass  pressed  upon  me  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Democracy  of  the  District,  would  be  cowardice 
now.  You  have  never  deserted  me  ;  I  will  not,  in  this  hour  of  peculiar 
trial  aad  peril,  desert  you.    With  mauy  and  moBt  iieartfuit  thanks, 
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therefore,  I  accept  {he  nnaninKms  nomination  jnst  tendered  to  me,  con- 
tent with  your  indorsement  here  to-day,  and  the.  ratification  of  it  by 
ike  Deroocrat8»  and  other  loyal  Union  men  of  the  District,  at  the  polfs, 
as  of  more  value  than  an  election  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
party  and  the  principles  which  my  judgment  and  conscience  approye, 
and  whiph  I  hare  adhered  to  and  maintained  from  my  very  boyhood 
to  this  day;  a  party,  too,  tlic  success  of  which  is  so  essential,  at  this 
moment,  to  tlie  reunion  of  the  States,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  conntry  ;  for,  if  there  any  one  fact  proved  now  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  it  is  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  party  in  power  to 
BUCcef^RfuIly  administer  the  ofovernrnent.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the 
district  in  which  I  have  been  three  tiincii  honored  with  an  election,  has 
been  chanjj;(d  by  a  "no  party"  partisan  Lccfislature,  and  made  heavily 
liepublicauj  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  return  of  a  Democrat  j 
and  that  at  the  election  last  fall,  the  counties  which  now  compose  this 
district,  gave  the  Kepnblican  or  fusion  candidate  for  governor  a  very  large 
majority.  Bat  districts  made  for  party  pnrpo^have  more  than  once 
been  changed  by  the  people  at  the  polls,  and  greater  majorities  than 
this  many  times  overcome,  as  was,  indeed,  done  last  spring,  even  in  the 
district  as  now  constituted.  In  any  event,  the  vindication  of  Demo- 
cratic principles  and  the  Democratic  canse  is,  at  this  time  especially^ 
of  &r  more  importance  than  mere  success  in  any  election. 

At  yonr  demand,  therefore,  moi^  nf  the  Third  District,  I  accept  the 
nomination,  and  present  myself  to  the  people  for  their  suffrages,  upon 
no  other  platform  than  thb  CovsmurioN  as  n  is,  and  the  Uniov  as 

IT  "WAS. 

It  is  a  platform  broad  enough  for  every  patriot  Whoever  is  for  it, 
I  ask  his  support.  Whoever  is  aj^aiiist  it,  I  would  not  have  his  vote, 
Rviery  faculty  of  body  and  mind  which  I  possess  shall  be  exerted  un- 
lemittingly  for  the  great  purpose  implied  in  this  platform. 

As  a  Representative,  it  is  my  duty  to  visit  the  constituency  of  the 
old  district,  still  a  part  of  the  new,  and  to  render  to  them  an  account 
of  my  stewardship  as  a  public  servant.  As  a  candidate,  I  have  a  right 
to  address  the  people  upon  all  political  questions,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  hear  roe. 

Says  the  Constitntion : 

"  Membera  of  the  House  of  BepresentatiTes  shall  be  (^osen  every  second  year 
by  tiie  people." 

And  again : 

"Cotigresa  shall  make  no  Taw  abridf^ing  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press; 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaoeablj  to  assomblo^  sod  to  potitioa  the  goverameat 
for  a  redress  of  grievaaoes.** 
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Our  State  Constitation  »  stUl  more  explicit : 

"  The  people  have  the  ri^i  to  asMmble  together  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  oon- 
milt  for  (heir  oommon  good;  totinstniot  their  TepreMin.1iati?etf|  and  ta  petition  the 
Oenenil  AeaeroUy  for  the  iMreM  of  grierwiees.'' 

These  liii^h  and  essential  constitutional  rights  tlie  Ui'inoiTats,  and 
other  lojal  Union  men  of  this  district  everywhere,  and  I,  as  tlieir  can- 
didate,  mean  to  exercise  to  the  fullest  extent.  And  it  will  tend  much 
toward  the  quiet  and  gbdd  feeling  of  eomnmnities,  if  all  idle  talk,  sach 
as  that  the  Democratic  candidate  shall  not  speak  in  this  place  or  that 
place,  be  dispensed  with ;  for»  let  it  be  nnderstoodi  once  for  all,  that 
wherever,  in  any  part  of  anj  county  in  the  'district^  it  is  deemed  con> 
venient  and  proper  to  advertise  a  Democratic  meeting,  it  will  bi 
rsld;  and,  God  wiluho,  I  will  addbbss 


ADDBESS, 

Aeeeptinff  a  Cam  prennUd  hy  the  LadUs  ef  Dayton^  Nov.  21,  1863.f 

Mb.  Lowk  ;  With  a  grateful  heart  I  receive  this  cane  from  tlie  ladies 
for  whom  you  have  j^st  spoken.  Valuable  in  itself,  it  is  to  me  far 
raore  valuable  because  of  the  kindly  motives  which  have  induced  its 
presentation ;  but  especially  as  a  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  my 
conduct  as  a  public  man,  in  the  recenl^and  present  perilons  times  of 
the  country.  From  them  I  accept  it  as  a  lai^  recompense  for  what- 
ever of  calumny  and  reproach  I  have  endnred  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  becauiie  of  my  adherence  to  principle  and  a  course  of  public 
policy  which,  in  my  conscience  and  judgment,  I  believed  essential  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  best  interests  of  my  country* 
Such  honors  are  bestowed  commonly  upon  the  heroes  of  military  war> 
fare.  But  if  I  m^rit  any  part  of  the  praise  which  yon'  have  so  eloquently 
expressed,  it  is  moral  heroism,  which,  to-night,  is  honored  by  these 
ceremonies.   It  is  the  victories  of  fbaob  which  yon  here  celebrate. 

*  llr.  TT.  then  defined  his  portion  as  to  State  defonoe,  eacpcessed  in  the  follow- 
ing resolu  i  1     which  he  oflbrod,  and  which  was  adopted  onanimously : 

Ecsohed,  That  it  is  the  hlglir^t  dut^JT  of  the  citi/f^n,  wT!»!iever  his  country  or 
State  is  invaded,  to  ruSti  to  its  rescue,  bj  anas,  if  iie  is  capable  of  military  service, 
and  by  money  or  otherwise,  werj  w&j,  if  he  is  noi;  and  that  the  Democracy,  as 
a  purt  of  1Sb»  people  of  this  disCrid^  laying  aside  all  party  foeliog  for  that  paipose^ 
are  ready,  with  Ufe  and  fortune,  to  do  their  part  in  disdiarging  this  patriotio 
duty." 

f  The  preaentation  was  made  at  the  residence  of  Judge  MoB3]i,  near  Dayton, 
at  a  pleasant  evening  entertainment.  Thoous  O.  Lows,  Esq.,  presented  the  cane 
on  behalf  of  die  ladles  in  a  handsome  sneech. 
27 
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Her  triumphe  are»  incleed,  grander,  and  her  ^nqnesto  nebter  than  any 
achieved  by  the  military  hero  upon  .the  battJe-fidd.  And  it  is  espe* 
cially  fitting  that  these  honors  idiould  be  paid  to  the  cause— though  I, 
myself,  may  deserve  them  not — ^by  the  vombv  of  the  country ;  and, 
while  I  lament  that  so  meny  among  them  should  have  foigotteo  the 
softness  of  their  sex,  and  the  mild  teachings  of  a  religion,  essential,  in- 
deed, to  man,  but  especially  congenial  to  woman's  nature,  yet  1  rejoice 
that  so  many,  also,  have  laid  riot  aside  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and 
^uiet  spirit,  but  remembered  and  clung  yet  the  more  steadfastly  to  the 
gospel  of  peace  and  love,  even  amid  the  phrcnsy  of  a  desolating  and 
deoioralizing  civil  war.  True  to  woman's  mission,  they  are,^or  will  be 
the  wives,  mothers,  daughters,  and  sisters,  who,  by  precept,  example, 
or  association,  shall  brii^  back  yet  the  present,  or  educate  a  new  gene- 
ration which  shall  restore  peace,  the  Union,  and  constitutional  liberty, 
with  all  their  virtues  and  their  blessings,  once  more  to  this  bleeding 
and  distracted  country.  If,  indeed,  or,  I  have  exhibited  any  part  of 
the  high  qualities  of  courage,  fortitude,  and  immovable  devotion  to  ras. 
oooD  Atm  ran  msht,  whic^,  on  behalf  of  these  ladies,  yon  have  so 
kindly  attributed  to  me,  it  is  to  one  of  their  own  sex,  more  than  to  any 
other  human  agency,  that  I  am  indebted  for  them — Mir  hothkb.  In 
childhood,  in  boyhood,  and  in  yonth,  in  the  midst  of  many  trial'*,  from 
her  tcacliings,  and  by  her  example,  I  learned  those  lessons,  and  formed 
the  f'haraeter  and  habits — if  it  be  so— which  fitted  rae,  with  courage 
and  <  iidurance,  and  untj^ltering  faith,  to  struggle  with  the  ternble  tim^ 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  live. 

CJongratulating  the  ladies  on  the  selection  of  yourself  as  their  repre- 
sentative upon  Uiis  occasion,  and  thanking  you  cordially  for  the  many 
kind  things  yon  have  been  pleased  to  say,  I  accept  this  beautiful  prea* 
eni,  with  my  most  giatefnl  acknowledgments  to  one  and  all  here  assemr- 
bled. 


SPEEOH  OH  HHB  6BBAT  dYHi  WAR  IN  AlfEKICA. 

In  the  House  of  Repreaentativeit^  Jan,  14, 1863.* 

Jif.rium  atrox,  lugubre,  incertum  picH$  0t  iitstorih Hit— TacxtuS. 

Mr.  Spkakkk  ;  Indorsed  at  the  recent  election,  within  the  same  dis- 
trict for  which  I  still  hold  a  seat  ou  this  floor,  by  a  majority  four  times 
greater  than  ever  before,  I  speak  to-day  in  the  name  and  by  the  author* 
itj  0^  the  people  who,  for  six  years,  have  intrusted  me  with  the  office 

«  See  Snp^lsnMn^  Bf  3. 
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l»f  a  RepreBentative.  Loyal,  in  the  tnte  and  highest  eenso  of  the  word^ 
to  the  Constittttion  and  the  Union,  they  have  proved  tiiemselveft  devo* 
tedly  attached  to^  and  worthy  oi^  the  Uhertics-to  secure  which  the 
Union  and  the  ConstitnUon  were  established.  With  candor  and  free- 
dom, therefore,  as  their  Representative,  and  much  plainness  of  speech, 
bnt  with  the  dignity  and  decency  due  to  this  presence,  I  propose  to 
consider  the  Statb  or  the  Uviok  to-day,  and  to  inqnire  whs^  the  duty 
is  of  every  public  man  and  every  eitisen  in  this  the  veiy  crisis  of  the 
Great  Revolution. 

It  is  now  two  years,  sir,  since  Congress  assembled  soon  after  the 
Presidential  election.  A  sectional  anti-slavery  party  had  then  just  suc- 
ceeded through  the  foriiis*  of  the  Constitution.  For  the  first  time  a 
President  had  been  chosen  upon  a  platform  of  avowed  hostility  to  an 
institution  peculiar  to  ncaily  one-half  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and 
who  had  bimKclf  proclaimed  that  there  was  an  irrepressible  conflict,  be- 
caose  of  that  institation,  betwe^  the  States;  and  that  the  Union  could 
not  endure  **  part  slave  and  part  firee.'*  Congress  met^  therefore,  in  the 
midst  of  the  profoundest  agitation,  not  here  only,  but  throughout  the 
entire  Sooth.  Revolution  glared  upon  us.  Repeated  efforts  for  cobt 
eiliation  and  compromise  were  attempted,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it* 
All  were  rejected  by  the  party  just  coming  into  power,  exeept  only  the 
promise  in  the  last  honr^  of  the  session,  and  that,  too,  against  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  that  party  both  in  the  Senate  and  Honse :  thai 
Congress— not  the  Executive — should  never  be  authorized  to  abolish 
or  interfere  with  slaver?  in  the  States  where  it  existed.  South  Carolina 
seceded  ;  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 
fpeodily  followed.  The  Coufodcrate  Government  was  established.  The 
other  slave  States  held  back.  Virginia  demanded  a  peace  congress. 
The  commissioners  met,  and,  after  some  time,  agreed  npon  terms  of 
final  adjustment.  But  neiiher  in  the  Senate  uor  the  Uouse  were  they 
allowed  even  a  respectful  consideration.  The  President  elect  left  hia- 
home  in  February,  aud  journeyed  towards  this  capital,  jesting  as  h* 
came ;  proclaiming  that  Ute  crisis  was  only  artificial,  and  tiiat  nobody 
was  hurt**  He  entered  this  city  under  cover  of  night  and  in  disguise. 
On  the  4th  of  March  he  was  inaugurated,  surrounded  by  soldiery ;  and, 
swearing  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  announced  in 
the  same  breath  that  the  platform  of  his  party  should  be  the  law  unto  him. 
From  that  moment  all  hope  of  peaceable  adjustment  fled.  But  for  a  little 
while,  either  with  unsteadfast  sincerity  or  in  premeditated  deceit,  the  policy 
of  peace  was  proclaimed,  even  to  thf>  evacnntion  of  Sumter  and  thy 
other  Federal  forts  and  arsenals  in  the  seceded  States.  Why  that  pulicy 
wa-s  Slid  ietily  abandoned,  time  will  fully  disclose.  But  just  after  the 
spring  elections,  and  the  secret  meetbg  in  tiiis  city  of  the  Goveruora 
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of  soTeral  Noithern  tod  W^ttern  States,  a  fleet  of  eight  vesselft,  carrying 
Ibnrteen  hundred  tneii,  was  sent  down  ostensibly  to  provision  Fort  Sam- 
ter.  The  aijthorities  of  South  Carolina  eagerly  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  bomhaided  the  fort  into  snrrenJer,  while  the  fleet  fired  not  a  gun, 
but,  just  as  soon  as  the  flag  was  strack,  bore  away  and  returned  to  the 
North.  It  was  Sunday,  the  14tb  of  April,  1861 ;  and  that  day  the 
President,  in  fatal  haste,  and  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  Con- 
gress, issoed  his  proclamation,  dated  the  next  day,  calling  out  seventy- 
five  thousand  militia  for  three  Tnonth<?,  to  repossess  tin*  forts,  places, 
and  property  seized  from  the  United  States.,  and  commandini^  the  in- 
snrsfents  to  disperse  in  twenty  days.  Again  the  iT.iuge  was  taken  up  by 
the  Soutii,  and  thus  the  flamea  of  a  civil  war,  the  e^randest,  bloodiest, 
and  saddest  in  history,  lighted  up  the  whole  heavens.  Virginia  forth- 
with seceded.  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas,  followed; 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Eentacky,  and  Idiasonri  were  in  a  blaze  of  agita- 
tion, and  within  a  week  flrom  the  proclamation,  the  tine  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  was  transferred  from  the  cotton  States  to  the  Potomac,  and 
almost  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Missoori,  and  their  population  and  fighting 
men  doubled. 

In  the  North  and  West^  too,  the  storm  n^cd  with  the  fury  of  a  hm^ 
ricane.  Never  in  history  was  any  thing  equal  to  it.  Men,  women,  and 
ehildren,  native  and  foreign-bom,  Church  and  State,  clergy  and  lay- 
men, were  all  swept  along  with  the  current.  Distinction  of  age,  sex, 
stotion,  party,  perished  in  an  instant.  Thousands  bent  before  thf  tera- 
peat;  and  here  and  there  only  was  one  found  bold  enough,  foolhardy 
enbngh  it  may  have  been,  to  bend  not,  and  him  it  smote  as  a  consu- 
ming fire.  The  spiiit  of  persecution  for  opinion's  sake,  ahiiost  extinct 
in  tiie  old  world,  now,  by  some  mysterious  transmigration,  appeared 
incarnate  in  the  new.  Social  relations  ifere  dissolved;  fiiendshipa 
broken  up ;  the  tiea  of  ifamily  and  kindred  snapped  asunder.  Stripes 
and  hanging  were  everywhere  threatened,  sometimes  executed.  Asaasr 
iSnatlon  was  invoked;  sfamder  sharpened  his  tooth;  falsehood  crushed 
tntth'  to  the  earth ;  reason  fled ;  madness  reigned.  Not  justice  only 
escaped  to  the  skies,  but  peace  returned  to  the  bosom  of  God,  whence 
she  came.  The  gospel  of  love  peiished ;  hate  sat  enthroned,  and  the 
sacrifices  of  blood  smoked  npon  every  altar. 

But  the  reign  of  the  raob  was  inaugurated  only  to  be  supplanted  by 
the  iron  domination  of  arbitrary  power.  Constitutional  limitation  was 
broTcen  down;  habeas  corpus  fell;  libcrtv  of  the  press,  of  speech,  of 
the  person,  of  the  mails,  of  travel,  of  one  s  nwn  house,  and  of  religion; 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  due  process  of  law,  judicial  tiial  trial  by  jury,  trial 
at  all;  every  badge  and  muniment  of  freedom  in  republican  government 
or  kingly  government — all  went  down  at  a  blow ;  and  iha  chief  law- 
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officer  of  the  crown — I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  it  is  ea«*y  now  to  fall  into 
this  courtly  l.uij^uage — the  Attorncy-CTenoral,  first  of  all  men,  pfo«  lairned 
in  the  United  States  the  nuucim  of  Roman  servility  :  Whatever  pleases 
tbe  President,  that  is  law  I  Prisoners  of  state  were  then  first  heard  of 
here.  Midnight  and  arbitrary  arrests  commenced ;  travel  was  inter- 
dieted;  trade  embargoed;  passports  demanded;  bastiles  were  intro- 
dneed;  strange  oaths  invented;  a  secret  police  oiganized;  ** piping** 
began;  informers  multiplied;  spiea  now  first  appeared  in  America, 
^e  right  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  and  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  navy,  was  usurped  by  the  Executive;  and  in  a  little 
more  than  two  months  a  land  and  naval  force  of  over  three  hundred 
thousand  men  was  in  the  field  or  upon  the  sea.  An  army  of  public 
plunderers  fullowed,  and  corruption  stru^led  with  power  in  Mendly 
strife  for  the  inastcry  at  home. 

On  the  4th  of  July  Congress  met,  not  to  sect  peaep. ;  not  to  rebuke 
usurpation  nor  to  restrain  power;  not  certainly  to  rh  liberate ;  not  even 
to  legislate,  but  to  register  and  ratify  the  edicts  and  acts  of  the  Execu- 
tive ;  and  in  your  language,  sir,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  session,  to  in- 
voke a  universal  baptism  of  fire  and  filood  amid  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  din  of  battle.  Free  speech  was  had  only  at  the  risk  of  a  prison ; 
possibly  of  life.  Opposition  was  silenced  by  the  fierce  clamor  of  **  diik 
loyalty.*'  All  business  not  of  war  was  voted  out  of  order.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  an  immense  navy,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  roit 
lions  of  mon^  were  speedily  granted.  In  t  wenty,  at  most  in  sixty  days, 
the  rebellion  was  to  be  crushed  out.  To  doubt  it  was  treason.  Abject 
tabmission  was  demanded.  Lay  down  yonr  arms,  sue  for  peace,  sur- 
tender  yonr  leaders — forfeiture,  death — this  wa??  the  only  lang^tiage  hpard 
on  this  floor.  The  galleries  responded;  the  corridors  echoed;  and 
contractors  and  placemen  and  other  venal  patriots  everywhere  grtiashed 
upon  the  friends  of  peace  as  they  passed  by.  Tn  five  weeks  seventy- 
eight  public  and  private  acts  and  joint  resolutions,  with  declaratory 
resolutions,  in  the  Senate  and  House,  quite  as  numerous,  all  fall  of 
slaughter,  were  hurried  through  without  delay  and  almost  without  do- 
bate. 

Thus  was  oivxL  wab  inaugurated  in  America.  Can  any  man  to^iftj 
teethe  end  of  itf 

And  now  pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  pause  here  a  moment  to  define  my  own 
poiitton  at  that  time  upon  this  great  question. 

Sir,  I  am  one  of  that  number  who  have  opposed  abolitionism,  or  the 
poBtieal  development  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North  and 
West,  from  the  beginning.  In  school,  at  collcjre,  at  the  bar,  in  pnbHc 
assemblies,  in  the  Legislature,  in  Congress,  boy  and  man,  as  a  private 
tttiaen  nod  in  public  Ufe»  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  hm^  at  all 


timeB  and  at  erory  sacrificei  I  have  fought  agpinst  it  It  coftt  me  ten 
yean*  ezdonon  from  office  and  honor^  -at  that  period  of  life  when  hoik- 
on  are  sweetest  No  matter:  I  learned  early  to  do  right  and  to  wait 
^r,  it  is  but  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  intermeddling,  whose 
.children  are  strife  and  mnrder.  Cain  troubled  himself  about  the  sacri- 
fioes  of  Abel,  and  slew  Mm.  Most  of  the  wars,  contentions,  litigation, 
•nd  bloodshed,  irom  the  beginning  of  time,  have  been  its  fruits.  The 
spirit  of  non-intervention  is  the  very  spirit  of  peace  and  concord.  I  do 
not  believe  that  if  slavery  had  never  existed  here  we  would  liave  had 
no  sectional  controversies.  This  very  cii'il  war  might  have  happened 
fifty,  perhaps  a  hundrtMl  years  later.  Other  and  stronger  causes  of  dis- 
content and  of  disuuiuii,  it  may  bo,  have  e.xi>toil  briweea  other  States 
aud  Bcctions,  aud  arc  now  being  developed  c\^iy  day  into  iiialurity. 
Tbe  spirit  of  intervention  a^umed  the  form  of  abolitionism  becaui>e  sla* 
yery  was  odious  in  name  and  by  association  to  the  Northern  mind,  and 
because  it  was  that  which  most  obviously  marks  the  different  oivilistationa 
of  the  two  sections.  The  South  herself,  in  her  early  and  later  efforts  to 
rid  herself  of  it,  had  exposed  the  weak  and  offensive  parts  of  slavery  to 
tlie  world.  Abolition  intermeddling  taught  her  at  last  to  search  for  and 
defend  the  assumed  social,  economic,  and  political  ja&^i  and  values  of 
the  institution.  But  there  nevw  was  an  hour  from  the  beginning  when 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  broad  noon,  that  the  agitar 
tjon  in  any  form,  in  the  North  and  West,  of  the  slavery  question,  must 
sooner  or  iator  end  in  disunion  and  civil  wsir. 

ihis  was  the  opinion  and  prediction  for  years  of  "Whii;  and  Demo- 
cratic statesmen  alike;  and  after  the  unfortunate  dibaulutlon  of  the 
party  in  1854,  and  the  orgamaation  of  the  present  iiepublican 
puity  upon  an  ezolndvely  auti-sUvcry  and  sectional  ba^  the  event 
^as  iyevitabie ;  because,  in  the  then  existing  temper  of  the  public  mind, 
and  after  the  education  through  the  press^  and  by  the  pulpit  the  lecture 
fnd  the  political  canvass  for  twenty  years,  of  a  generation,  taught  to  hate 
slavery  and  the  South,  the  success  of  that  party,  possessed,  as  it  was, 
of  every  engine  of  political,  business,  social,  and  reli^ous  influence^  was 
certain.  It  was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  short  time.  Such  was  its 
strength,  indeed,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  union  of  the  Democratic 
party,  in  1860,  on  any  candidate,  oven  tbonMi  bf>  had  been  supported 
also  by  the  entire  so-called  consi  rvative  or  auti-Lincoln  vote  of  the 
country,  would  have  availed  to  defeat  it;  and  if  it  had,  the  success  of 
the  Abolition  party  would  only  have  been  pu;stpoiie(]  f.iur  years  longer. 
The  disease  had  fastened  too  strongly  upon  the  system  to  be  healed 
until  it  had  run  its  course.  The  doctrine  of  the  "  irrepressible  conflict" 
had  been  taught  too  long,  and  accepted  too  widely  and  eamestiy^to  f|i|0 
ont  until  it  should  culminate  in  seoetsion  and  diamiion ;  and,  if  coercion 
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were  resorted  to,  then  in  civil  war.  1  believed  from  the  lirsL  ilxaX  It 
was  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  apostltis  of  that  doctrine  to  force  S  ool* 
lisioE  between  the  North  and  the  South,  either  to  bring  about  a  sepop 
mtion,  Of  to  find  a  vain,  but  bloody  pretext  for  aboUshiiig  davery  in  the 
State;?.  In  any  event,  I  knew,  or  I  thought  I  knew,  that  the  end  was 
certain  eoUidon,  and  death  to  the  Union. 

Believing  thus,  I  have  for  years  past  denounced  thoae  who  taught 
that  doctrine  with  all  the  vehemence,  the  bitterness,  if  yon  choose — 
thought  it  a  righteous,  a  pstriotie  bitterness— of  an  earnest  and  impaa* 
sioned  nature.   Thinking  thus,  I  forewarned  all  who  believed  the  doe^ 
trine,  or  followed  the  party  which  taught  it,  with  a  sincerity  and  n  dppiH 
of  convir'tiAn  no,  profound  as  evor  penetrated  the  heart  of  man.  And 
wlieii,  for  I  iLftit  yt-ars  past,  over  aitd  over  again,  I  have  proclaimed  to 
the  people  tiiat  the  success  of  a  sectional  anti-slavery  parly  would  be 
the  begiunino;  of  disunion  and  civil  war  in  America,  I  believed  it.  I 
did.    1  had  read  history,  and  studied  hianati  nature,  and  meditated  for 
years  upon  the  character  of  our  institutions  and  form  of  government, 
and  of  the  people  South  as  well  as  North ;  and  I  eonid  not  doabt  the 
event   Bat  the  people  did  not  believe  me,.nor  those  older  and  wiser 
and  greater  than  L    They  rejected  the  prophecy  and  stoned  the 
prophets.  The  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  was  chosen  Presidents 
Secession  began.   Civil  war  was  imminent.   It  was  no  petty  insnrreo^ 
tien;  no  temporary  combination  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  lawa 
in  certain  States;  but  a  revolation,  systematic,  deliberate,  determined, 
aad  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  each  State  which 
seceded.    Causeless  it  may  have  been ;  wicked  it  may  have  been ;  but 
there  it  was ;  not  to  be  railed  at,  still  less  to  be  langhed  at,  but  to  be 
dealt  with  by  statesmen  as  a  fact.    No  display  of  vigor  or  force  alone, 
however  sudden  or  great,  could  have  arrested  it,  even  at  the  outeet.  It 
was  disunion  at  last.    The  wolf  had  come.    But  civil  war  had  not  yet 
fallowed.    In  my  deliberate  and  munt  solemn  judgment,  there  was  but 
one  wise  and  masterly  mode  of  dealing  with  it.   Non^oercion  woold 
avert  cavil  war,  and  compromise  crash  oat  both  Abolitionism  and  Seoes* 
sion.  The  parent  and  the  child  would  thus  both  perish.   But  a  resort 
to  force  would  at  once  precipitate  war,  hasten  secession,  extend  disonion, 
aokd,  while  it  lasted,  utterly  cot  off  all  hope  of  compromise.   I  believed 
that  war,  if  long  enough  continued,  wonid  be  final,  eternal  disanion.  I 
said  it;  I  meant  it;  and,  accordingly,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  aad 
influence,  I  exerted  myself  in  behalf  of  the  policy  of  non-coercion.  .  It 
wa<?  adopted  by  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration,  with  the  almost  unas- 
imous  consent  of  the  Domocratic  and  Constitutional  Union  parties  in 
and  out  of  Congress;  and,  in  Febraary,  with  the  concuncni^e  of  a  ma- 
jority: of  the  Jlei^Uicaa  party  in,the  ;^eDale  and  this.  i£oa»e.   But  thai 
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part/,  most  dmstrously  for  the  country,  refused  all  compromise.  IIovv^, 
indeed,  ooald  tliey  acoept  anj?  That  which  the  South  demanded,  and 
the  Democratic  and  conservative  parties  of  the  North  and  West  were 
willing  to  grant,  and  which  alone  coald  avail  to  keep  the  peace  and  save 
the  Union',  implied  a  surrender  of  the  sole  vital  elemei^t  of  the  party 
and  its  platform-^of  the  very  principle,  in  fact,  upon  which  it  had  jast 
won  the  contest  for  the  Presidency ;  not,  indeed,  by  a  majority  of  the 
popular  votc»— the  majority  was  nearly  a  million  against  it — but  under 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution.  Sir,  the  crime,  the  high  crime**  of  the 
Bepnhlican  pnrty  was  not  so  much  its  refn^^al  to  compromise,  as  its 
eriginal  organization  upon  a  basis  and  doctritie  wliolly  inconsistent  with 
khe  stability  of  the  Constitntion  and  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

But  to  resume  :  the  session  of  Congress  expired.  The  President  elect 
was  inaugurated;  and  now,  if  only  the  policy  of  nou-coercion  could  be 
muntaincd,  and  war  thus  averted,  time  would  do  its  work  in  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  final  peaceable  adjustment  and  reunion  be  secured. 
Some  time  in  March  it  was  announced  that  the  President  had  resolved 
to  continue  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  even  go  a  step  further, 
and  evacuate  Sumter  and  the  other  Federal  forts  and  arsenals  in  the 
seceded  States.  His  own  party  acquiesced ;  the  whole  country  rejoiced. 
The  policy  of  non-coercion  had  triumphed,  and  for  once,  sir,  in  my  life, 
I  found  myself  in  an  immense  majority.  No  man  then  pretended  that 
a  Union  founded  in  consent,  could  be  cemented  bv  force.  Nav,  more, 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  went  further.  Said  Mr.  Sew- 
ardf  in  an  official  diplomatic  letter  to  Mr.  Adams: 

"Por  those  reasons,  he  (the  President)  would  not  be  disposed  to  reject  a  cardinal 
dogma  of  theirs  (the  Secossioni^ta),  oamely,  that  the  Federal  Govcrnmont  could 
aot  roduoe  the  seceding  States  to  obedience  by  coa(^U(»8t,  ulthuugh  hv  weru  disposed 
lo  ques^n  that  propositioD.  But  in  faet  the  President  willingly  accepts  it  as  true. 
Only  an  imperial  or  despotic  govornmeDt  could  sul^ngate  thoroni^y  disaflbcted 
and  insurrectionary  mombeni  of  the  State.'* 

Pardon  me,  sir,  hut  I  beg  to  know  whether  this  conviction  of  the 
Pkesident  and  his  Secretary,  is  not  the  philosophy  of  the  persistent  and 
most  vigorous  efforts  made  by  this  Administration,  and  first  of  all 
through  this  same  Secretary,  the  moment  war  broke  out,  and  ever  nnoe 
till  the  late  elections,  to  convert  the  United  Stages  into  an  imperial  or 
despotic  government  9   But  Mr.  Seward  adds,  and  I  agree  with  him : 

*' This  Federal  BepnbUcsa  system  of  onvs  1%  of  sU  fiMrms  of  government,  tbe  vevy 
ens  wUoh  is  most  unfitted  tor  such  a  Isbor.'* 

This,  sir,  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  yet  that  very  day  the  fleet 
was  under  sail  for  CbHrkston.  The  policy  of  peace  had  been  abandoned. 
Griiision  followed  j  the  militia  were  ordered  put;  civil  war  be^^ 
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Now,  sir,  on  the  14tli  of  April,  I  believed  that  coercion  would  bring 
on  war,  and  war  disunion.  More  than  that,  I  believed,  what  you  all  in 
your  hearts  believe  to«day,  that  the  South  could  never  be  conquered— 
never.  And  not  that  only,  but  I  was  satisfied — and  you  of  the  Aboli- 
tion party  have  now  proved  it  to  the  world — that  the  secret  but  real 
purpose  of  the  war  was  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States.  In  any  event, 
I  did  not  doubt  that»  whatever  night  be  the  momentary  impulses  of 
those  in  power,  and  whatever  pledges  they  might  make,  in  the  midst 
of  the  fury,  for  the  Constitution,  the  ITnion,  and  the  flag,  yet  the  natu* 
nd  and  inexorable  logic  of  revoltition<>  would,  sooner  or  later,  drive 
them  Into  thnt  policy,  and  with  it  to  its  final  but  inevitable  result,  tho 
o}iH!i;:>-e  of  our  present  democratical  form  of  government  into  an  imperial 
despotism. 

These  were  my  convictions  on  the  14tli  of  April.  Had  I  changed 
them  on  tlu!  15th,  when  I  read  the  President's  proclaination,  and  be- 
come convinced  that  I  had  been  wrong  all  my  life,  and  that  ail  history 
was  a  fable,  and  all  human  nature  false  in  its  development  from  the 
be^ginning  of  time,  I  would  have  changed  my  public  conduct  aUo. 
But  my  convictions  did  not  change.  I  thought  that^  if  war  was  dis- 
union on  the  14th  of  April,  it  was  equally  disunion  on  the  16th,  and  at 
all  times.  Believing  this,  I  could  not,  as  an  honest  man,  a  Union  man, 
and  a  patriot,  lend  an  active  support  to  the  war;  and  I  did  not.  I  had 
m^et  my  right  arm  were  plucked  from  its  socket  and  cast  into  eternal 
burnings  than,  with  my  convictions,  to  have  thus  defiled  my  sonl  with 
the  guilt  of  moral  perjury.  Sir,  I  was  not  taught  in  that  school  which 
proclaims  that  all  is  fair  in  politics.**  I  loathe^  abhor,  and  detest  the 
execrable  maxim,  I  stamp  upon  it.  No  State  can  endnre  a  single  gen- 
eration whose  public  men  practise  it.  Whoever  teaches  it  is  a  oorrnpter 
of  youth.  What  wc  most  want  in  these  times,  and  at  all  times,  is 
honest  and  independent  piibiic  men.  That  man  who  is  dishonest  in 
pohtics,  is  not  honest  at  heart  iu  any  thing;  and  sometimes  moral 
cowardice  is  dishonesty.  Bo  right;  and  trust  to  God,  and  truth,  and 
the 'people.  Perish  office,  perish  honors,  perish  life  itself-— but  do 
the  thing  that  is  right,  and  do  it  like  a  man.  I  did  it.  Certainly, 
NT,  I  oould  not  doubt  what  he  must  sufier  who  dare  defy  the  opio- 
ions  and  the  passions,  not  to  say  the  madness,  of  twenty  millions 
of- people.  Had  I  not  read  history  t  Did  I  not  kuow  human  nature! 
Bni  I  appealed  to  Tnu ;  and  right  nobly  hath  the  avenger  answered 
me; 

I  did  not  support  the  war ;  and  to-day  I  bleia  God,  that  not  the 

smell  of  so  mucli  as  one  drop  of  its  bloorl  5s  npon  my  qTirmeTits.  Sir, 
I  censure  no  brave  man  who  rjshcd  patrioticftliy  into  this  war;  neither 
will  I  quarrel  with  any  one,  here  or  elsewhere,  who  gave  to  it  an  honest 
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sapport  Had  their  oonrictionB  been  mine,  I,  too,  would  donlvileflB 
KaVe  dono  ae  they  did.   WUh  my  oonvlotionB  I  could  not 

Bat  I  waa  a  Eopresentative.  War  existed — by  whose  act  no  matter 
—not  mine.  The  Pre^dent,  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the  country, 
aU  said  that  there  should  be  war — ^war  for  the  Union;  a  union  of 
oonaent  and  good-will  Our  Southern  brethren  were  to  be  whipped 
back  into  love  and  fellowship  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  O,  mon- 
strous delusion  I  I  em  comprehend  a  war  to  compel  a  people  to  accept 
a  master;  to  change  a  ibrm  of  goyemmait;  to  give  up  territory;  to 
abolish  a  domestic  institution — In  short,  a  war  of  conquest  and  subjugar 
tion ;  but  a  war  for  union  1  Was  the  Union  thus  made?  W;is  it  ever 
thus  preserved  ?  Sir,  history  will  record  tliat,  after  nciirly  six  thousand 
years  of  folly  and  wickednos)^  in  every  form  and  administration  of 
gorernmeut — theocratic,  di muTatic,  monarchic,  oligarchic,  ilesputic,  and 
mixed — it  waa  reserved  to  American  statesmansUlp,  ia  the  nineteenth 
century  ot  ihe  Christian  era,  to  try  the  grand  experiment,  on  a  scale 
the  most  costly  and  gigantic}  in  its  proportions,  of  creating  love  by 
fbroe,  and  developing  frat^al  afiection  by  wart  And  histoiy,  will 
recorcl,  too,  on  the  same  page,  the  utter,  disastrous,  and  most  bUxxfy 
failure  of  the  experiment 

But  to  rotum:  the  country  was  at  war;  and  I  belonged  to  that 
school  of  politics  which  teaches  that  when  we  are  at  wiar,  the  Govern- 
ment—I  do  not  mean  the  Executive  alone,  but  the  6overnment»ia 
entitled  to  demand  and  have,  without  resistance,  such  number  of  men, 
and  such  amount  of  money  and  supplies  generally,  as  may  "be  necessary 
for  the  war,  until  an  appeal  can  he  had  to  the  people.  Before  that 
tribunal  alone,  in  the  iirst  instance,  must  the  question  of  the  contirruance 
of  the  war  be  tried.  This  w.t?  Mr.  Calhoun's  opinion,  and  he  laid  it 
down  very  broadly  and  strongly  in  a  speech  on  the  loan  bill,  in  184L 
Speaking  of  supplies,  he  s£ud : 

hold  that  there  is  a  distinotion  in  this  respect  between  a  state  of  pesos  and 

war.  In  the  latter,  » li"  ripht  of  withholding  supplies  oujjfht  ever  to  be  held  sub- 
ordinate to  tlie  ener^'utio  and  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  1  go  further,  and 
regard  the  witholdiag  supplies^  vUh  a  view  of  forcing  the  emmtry  utto  a  diabonoratila 
peaee,  as  not  only  to  be  wbst  it  has  been  called,  moral  treasMi,  but  veiy  little 
short  of  actnsl  tresaoa  itaelt" 

Upon  this  principle,  sir,  he  acted  afterwards  in  the  Mexican  War, 
Speaking  of  that  war,  in  1847,  he  said : 

"  Every  Senator  knows  that  I  was  opnopci  to  tho  wfir;  but  none  knows  but 
Ttjj(w»!r  thp  depth  of  that  opposition.  With  my  coitoeptioiL  its CtUtfacter  and  001^ 
sec^ueaces,  it  wad  impo^aibie  for  ma  to  vote  for  it." 


iiidi^faififinms; 
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**  Bat|  after  the  war  ma  deckred,  hy  antbority  of  tiM  GorenuiMot,  laeqtuUMd 
iiii»hatl€OiiildMtprtveHi,  wtd  whkhitwaa  impmibte  for  meioarnst:  and  Itheil 

folt  it  to  bo  my  duty  to  limit  my  efforts  to  give  srich  dnrrtim}  to  the  war  as  would, 
a«  far  as  possible,  prevent  Uu  evils  and  dangers  viitk  which  it  threcUencd  the  comntr^ 
and  %ts  imtUtitwns.'* 

Sir,  I  adopt  aU  this  as  my  own  position  and  my  defence ;  though, 
perhaps,  in  a  civil  war  I  might  fiiirly  go  finther  in  opposition.  I  could 
Moif  with  my  convictions,  vote  men  and  money  for  thb  war,  and  I 
would  not»  as  a  Representative,  vote  afjpunst  them.  I  metet  that,  witb* 
out  opposition,  the  President  m^ht  take  all  the  men  and  all  the  money 
ho  should  demand,  and*  then  to  hold  him  to  a  strict  acconntahiUty 
before  the  people  for  the  results.  Not  believing  the  soldiere  responsible 
Ibr  the  war,  or  its  purposes,  or  its  consequences,  I  have  never  withbdld 
my  vote  where  tiieir  separate  interests  were  concerned  But  I  have 
denounced,  from  the  bc^nnin^,  the  usurpations  and  the  infractions,  one 
luid  ali,  of  law  and  Constitution,  by  the  President  and  those  under 
him ;  their  repeated  and  persistent  arbitrary  arrests,  the  suspension  of 
habms  corpuSf  the  violation  of  freedom  of  the  mails,  of  the  private 
house,  of  the  press  and  of  speech,  and  jjl  the  other  multipliod  wron^ 
and  outragca  upon  public  liberty  and  private  right,  wiiich  have  made 
this  conntiy  one  of  ihe  worst  despotbms  on  earth  for  the  past  twenty 
months;  and  I  will  continue  to  rebuke  and  denounce  them  to  the  end ; 
and  tiie  people,  thank  QodI  have  at  last  heard  and  heeded,  and 
Qshuked  them,  too.  To  the  record  and  to  time  I  appeal  again  for  my 

.  And  now,  nr,  I  recur  to  the  state  of  the  Union  to-day.  What  Is  it  t 
Sir,  twenty  months  have  elapsed,  but  the  rebellion  is  not  crushed  out; 
Us  militffiy  power  has  not  been  broken;  the  insurgents  have  not  dis^ 
parsed  The  Union  is  not  restored;  nor  the  Constitution  maintained; 
nor  the  laws  enforced.  Twenty,  sixty,  ninety,  three  hundred,  six 
hundred  days  have  passed ;  a  thousand  million«<  been  expended ;  and 
three  hundred  thousand  Uvea  lost  or  bodies  manp;led ;  and  to-<:lay  the 
Confederate  flag  is  still  near  the  Potomac  and  the  Uhto,  and  the  Con- 
federate Government  stronger,  many  times,  than  at  the  beirinniiu;.  Not 
a  State  has  been  restored,  not  any  part  of  any  State  iiius  voluntarily 
returned  to  the  Union.  And  has  any  thing  been  wanting  that  Con- 
gieasi  or  the  States,  or  tiie  people  in  their  most  generous  enthusiasm, 
their  most  impasnonate  patriotism,  could  bestow!  Was  it  power? 
And  did  not  the  party  of  tiie  Executive  control  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
eiBmeati  every  State  Government,  eveiy  county,  evciy  city,  town,  and 
viOi^  in  tiie  Koiih  and  West  ?  Was  it  patrom^f  All  belonged^  to 
it  Waa  il  iiiilneiioef  What  more!  Did  not  the  school,  tiie  coUege^ 
thx  chwdiy  Ifae^pieas^  ihe  aeeiet  ordeis,  ihe  muddpdliy,  tto  dttpai»> 
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tion,  railroads,  telegraphs,  express  companies,  the  voluntary  associatiou, 
all,  all  yidd  it  to  the  utmost f  Was  it  unanimity!  Never  was  an 
AdminiBtration  so  supported  in  England  or  America.  Five  men  and 
half  a  score  of  newspapers  made  up  the  Opposition.  Was  it  entbn^asm  f 
The  enthusiasm  was  fiuiaticaL  There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since 
the  Crnsades.  Was  it  confidence!  Sir,  the  fiuth  of  the  people  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  patriarch.  They  gave  up  Constitution,  law,  rights 
liberty,  all  at  your  demand  for  arbitrary  power  that  the  rebellion  rn  i  ght, 
as  you  prontised,  be  crushed  o4it  in  three  months,  and  the  Union 
res^red.  Was  credit  needed  f  You  took  control  of  a  country,  youn|^ 
vigorons,  and  inexhaustible  in  wealth  and  resources,  and  of  a  Govern- 
ment almost  free  from  public  debt,  and  whose  good  faith  liad  never 
been  tarnished.  Your  great  nation.il  loan  bubble  failed  miserably,  as 
it  deserved  to  fail;  but  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  I'hiladelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston  lent  you  more  than  their  entire  banking  capital. 
And  when  tliat  failed  too,  you  forced  credit  by  declaring  your  paper 
promises  to  })ay,  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts.  Was  money  wanted! 
You  had  all  the  revenues  of  the  United  States,  diminished  indeed,  but 
still  in  gold.  The  whole  wealth  of  the  country,  to  the  last  dollar^  lay  at 
your  feet  Private  individuals,  municipal  corporations,  the  State  gOY* 
emmonts,  all,  in  their  frenzy,  g^ve  you  money  or  means  with  reckless 
prodigality.  The  great  Eastern  cities  lent  you  1150,000,000.  Congress 
voted,  first,  $250,000,000,  and  next  $500,000,000  more  in  loans;  and 
then,  first  $50,000,000,  next  $10,000,000,  then  $90,000,000,  and,  in 
July  last)  $150,000,000  in  Treasury  notes ;  and  the  Secretary  has  issued 
also  a  paper  "  postage  currency,**  in  sums  as  low  as  five  cents,  limited 
m  amount  only  by  his  discretion.  Nay,  more :  already  since  the  4th 
of  July,  186],  this  House  has  appropriated  $2,017,864,000,  almost 
every  dollar  without  debate,  and  without  a  recorded  vote.  A  thousand 
millions  have  been  expended  since  the  15lh  of  April,  1861  ;  and  a 
public  debt  or  liability  of  $11,500,000,000  already  incurred.  And  to 
support,  ul;  tills  stupendous  outlay  and  indebtedness,  a  system  of  tax- 
ation, direct  and  indirect,  has  been  inaugurated,  the  most  onerous  and 
unjust  ever  imposed  upon  any  but  a  conquered  people. 

Money  and  credit^  then,  you  have  had  id  prodigal  profiision.  And 
were  men  wanted  f  More  than  a  million  rushed  to  arms  1  Seventy- 
five  thousand  first  (and  the  country  stood  aghast  at  the  multitude), 
then  eighty-three  thousand  more  were  demanded ;  and  three  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  responded  to  the  call.  The  Ftesident  next  asked 
for  four  hundred  thousand,  and  Congress,  in  their  generous  con^ 
fidence,  gave  him  five  hundred  thousand;  and,  sot  to  be  outdone,  he 
took  uz  hundred  and  tbirty-aeven  thousand.  Half  of  these  mdted 
my  in  tiieir  fini  eampugn;  and  the  Fniidfliit  demanded  three  ban- 
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dred  thousand  more  for  the  war,  and  then  drafted  yet  another  three 
bmidred  thousand  for  mne  months.  The  &bled  hosts  of  Xerxes 
have  been  outDumhered.  And  yet  victory,  strangely,  follows  the 
standard  of  the  foe.  From  Great  Bethel  to  Vicksbtirof,  the  b?\ttlo 
has  not  beon  to  the  strong.  Yet  every  disaster,  except  the  last,  has 
been  followed  by  a  call  for  more  troops:,  and  every  time,  so  far,  they 
have  been  promptly  furnished.  From  the  beginning  the  war  lias 
been  conducted  lilio  a  political  campaign,  and  it  has  boon  the  foHv 
of  the  party  in  power  that  they  have  assumed,  that  uuinbeis  aluue 
would  win  the  field  in  a  contest  not  wi%  ballots  bnt  with  mtuket 
and  sword.  But  numbers,  you  have  had  almost  without  number — the 
largest,  best  appointed,  best  armed,  fed,  and  clad  host  of  brave  men, 
well  organized  and  well  disciplined,  ever  marshalled.  A  Navy,  too^ 
Bot  the  most  formidable  perhaps,  but  the  most  numerous  and  gallant^ 
and  the  costliest  in  the  world,  and  against  a  foe,  almost  without  a 
navy  at  all*  Thus,  with  twenty  millions  of  people,  and  every  element 
of  strength  and  force  at  command — ^power,  patronage,  influence, 
unanimity,  enthtisiasm,  conHdence,  credit,  money,  men,  an  Army  and 
a  Navy  the  largest  and  the  noblest  ever  set  in  the  field,  or  afloat  upon 
tlie  sea;  with  the  SMpport,  almost  servile,  of  every  State,  county,  and 
municipality  in  the  North  and  West,  with  a  Congress  swift  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  Executive;  withont  opposition  anywhere  at  home; 
and  with  an  arbitrary  power  which  neither  the  Czar  of  Hussia,  nor 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  dare  exercise;  yet  after  nearly  two  years  of 
more  vigorous  prosecution  of  war  than  ever  recorded  in  history ;  after 
more  skirmishes,  combats,  and  battlete  than  Alexander,  C»sar,  or  the 
first  Napoleon  ever  fought  in  any  five  years  of  their  military  career, 
you  hkve  utterly,  signally,  disastrously — will  not  say  ignominiously 
— flailed. to  subdue  ten  millions  of  rebels,**  whom  you  bad  taught 
the  people  of  the  North  and  West  not  only  to  hate,  but  to  despise. 
Rebels,  did  I  say  f  Yes,  your  fathers  were  rebels,  or  your  grand- 
Withers.  He,  who  now  before  me  on  .canvas  looks  down  so  sadljr 
upon  us,  the  false,  degenerate,  and  imbecile  guardians  of  the  great 
Republic  which  he  founded,  was  a  rebel.  And  yet  we,  cradled  our- 
selves in  rebellion,  and  who  have  fostered  and  fraternized  with  every 
inacrrectlon  in  the  nineteenth  century  everywhere  tliroui;hont  the 
globe,  would  now,  forsooth,  make  the  word  "rebel"  a  reproach. 
Rebels  certainly  they  are ;  but  all  the  pert^istent  and  stupendous 
eflforts  of  the  most  gigantic  warfare  of  modem  times  have,  through 
yonr  incompetency  and  folly,  availed  nothing  to  crush  them  out,  cut 
off  though  they  have  been,  by  your  blockade,  from  all  the  world,  and 
dependent  only  upon  their  own  courage  and  resources.  And  yel*  thej 
were  to  be  '  Utterly  conquered  and  subdued  in  six  weeks,  or  three 
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months  1  Sir,  my  jadgmeot  was  made  up,  attd  expressed  from  tlie 
first  I  learned  it  from  Chatham:  *'My  lords,  you  eatmot  eonqner 
Amcric  1.'*  And  yoa  have  not  oonquered  the  Soath.  Yoa  ncTer 
irill.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  fhiogs  posnble;  much  less  under 
your  auspices.  Bat  money  you  ha\re  expended  without  limit,  and 
blood  poured  out  like  water.  Defeat,  debt,  taxktion,  sepulchres,  these 
are  your  trophies.  In  vain,  the  pf^nple  (jave  yon  treasnre,  and  the 
soldier  yielded  up  his  life.  *'  Fight,  Lux,  etnancipate,  let  these,"  said 
the  p;entleraan  from  Maine  (Mr,  Pike),  at  the  last  session,  "be  the 
trinity  of  our  salvation.*'  Sir,  they  have  become  the  trinity  of  your 
deep  dHmnatioQ.  The  war  for  the  Union  is,  in  your  bauds,  a  most 
bloody  and  costly  fidlore.  The  President  confessed  it  on  the  22d 
of  September,  solemnly,  officially,  and  under  the .  broad  seal  of  the 
United  States.  And  he  has  now  repeated  the  eonfession.  The  priests 
and  rabbis  of  abolition  taught  him  that  God  would  not  prosper  such 
a  cause.  War  for  the  Union  was  abandoned :  war  for  the 
openly  begun,  and  with  stronger  battalions  than  before.  With  what 
success  f  Let  the  dead  at  FVedericksbnig  and  Yicksburg  answer. 

And  now,  sir,  can  this  war  continue  f  Whence  the  money  to  carry 
it  on!  Where  the  men!  Can  you  borrow!  From  whom!  Can 
yon  tax  more?  Will  the  people  bear  it?  Wait  till  you  have  col- 
lected what  is  already  levied.  How  many  millions  more  of  "  legal 
tender" — to  day  forty-seven  per  cent,  below  the  par  of  gold — can 
you  float?  Will  men  enlist  now  at  any  price  ?  Ah,  sir,  it  is  easier 
to  die  at  home.  I  beg  pardon;  but  I  trust  I  am  not  "  discoiiragring 
enlistments."  If  I  am,  then  first  arrest  Lincoln,  Stanton,  Hallcck, 
and  some  of  your  other  generals,  and  I  will  retract;  yes  I  will 
recant  But  can  you  draft  again!  Ask  New  England — ^New  York 
Ask  Masaachiisctts.  Where  are  the  nine  hundred  thousand!  Ask 
not  Ohio — ^the  Northwest  She  thought  yon  in  earnest,  and  gave 
yon  all,  all — ^morethan  you  demanded. 

**Tlie  wife  whose  babe  first  smiled  thatdaj, 
Tlie  fair,  fond  bride  of  Tester  eve^ 

And  aged  sire  and  matron  gray, 
8aw  the  loved  warriors  haste  awf^. 
And  deemed  it  Bin  to  grieve.** 

Sir,  in  blood  s}ie  has  atoned  for  her  credulity ;  and  now  there  is 
mourning  in  every  house,  and  distress  and  sadness  in  every  heart 
Shall  she  give  you  any  more  ? 

But  ought  this  war  to  continue  ?  I  answer,  no— not  a  day,  not 
an  iiour.  What  then?  Shall  we  separate!  Again  I  answer,  noy 
no,  not  What  then!  And  now,  sir,  I  come  to  the  grandest  and 
most  solemn  problem  of  ■tateamanghip  from  the  bcginiimgof  tiaie; 
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«Bd  to  Hie  (rod  of  heaven,  iUumi^er  of  Iiearto  and  minds,  I  iroold 
jhnmbly  appeal  for  some  measure,  at  least,  of  light  and  wiadom  and 
strength  to  explore  and  rereal  the  dark  bat  possible  future  of  this 
land* 

out  TBM  UHIOH  OW  THX8B  STATU  BB  BB8T0BBD !    HOW  SHALL  IT  BB 

OONBt 

And  why  not?    Is  it  historically  impossible?    Sir,  the  frequent 
civil  wars  and  conflicta  between  the  States  of  Greece  did  not  prevent 
their  cordial  union  to,  resist  the  Persian  invasion;  nor  did  even  the 
thirty  yean  Fdoponnesian  war,  springing,  in  part^  from  the  abduc- 
tion of  slaves,  and  embittered  and  disastrous  as  it  was— let  Thaeydi- 
des  speak — wholly  destroy  the  fellowship  of  those  States.  The  wise 
Romans  ended  the  three  years  Social  War,  after  many  bloody  battles 
and  much  atrocity,  by  admitting  the  States  of  Italy  to  all  the  ^hts 
and  privileges  of  Roman  citiaenship-^the  very  object  to  secure 
which  these  States  had  taken .  up  amis.    The  border  wars  between 
Scotland  and  England,  mnning  through  centuries,  did  not  prevent 
the  final  nnion,  in  peace  and  by  adjustment,  of  the  two  kingdoms 
Tinder  one  monarch.    Compromise  did  at  last  what  a<Tes  of  coercion 
and  attempted   ounquest  had  failed   to  effect    England   kept  the 
crown,  while  Scotland  gave  the  king  to  wear  it;  and  the  memories 
of  Wallace,  and  the  Bruce  of  Bannockhwiii,  became         of  the 
glories  of  British  history.    I  pass  by  the  union  of  Ireland  with 
England — a  union  of  force,  which  God  and  just  men  abhor;  and 
yet  precisely  **the  Union  as  it  should  be"  of  the  Abolitionista  of 
America.   Sir,  the  rivalries  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster^ 
filled  all  Bngland  with  cruelty  and  slaughter;  yet  compromise  and 
intermarriage  ended  the  strife  at  hist^  and  the  white  rose  and  the  red 
were  blended  in  one.   Who  dreamed  a  month  before  the  death  of 
Cromwell  that  in  two  years  the  people  of  Bng^d,  after  twenty 
years  of  civil  war  and  usurpation)  would,  with  great  unanimity, 
restore  the  house  of  Stmut,  in  the  person  of  its  most  worthless 
prince,  whose  father,  but  eleven  years  before,  they  had  beheaded  t 
AncI  who  could  have  foretold,  in  the  beginning  of  1812,  that  within 
Borac  three  years,  Napoleon  would  be  in  exile  upon  a  desert  island, 
and  the  Bourbons  restored?    /Vmied  foreign   intervention  did  it; 
but  it  is  a  strange  history.    Or  who  then  expected  to  see  a  nephew 
of  '  Napoleon,  thirty-five  years  later,  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
supplant  the  Bourbon,  aud  reign  Emperor  of  Irauce  1    Sir,  many 
States  and  pooplCi  once  aepuate,  have  become  united  in  the  course 
«f  ages,  through  natuial  caosos,  and  without  eonqooil;  bat  I  romaiii* 
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ber  A  Binglo  instance  onlj,  in  histoij,  of  States  or  peoples  once 
unitcii,  and  spiking  tlie  same  langaage,  who  have  been  forced  peiv 
roanently  asunder  hj  dvil  strife  or  war,  iinless  they  were  separated 
by  distance  vor.yast  natural  boundaries.   The  secession  of  the  Ten 

Tribes  is?  tlie  exception  ;  these  parted  without  actual  war ;  and  their 
subsequent  history  is  not  eiicouragiiit;  to  secession.  But  when 
Moses,  the  greatest  of  all  statesmen,  would  secure  a  distinct  nation- 
ality and  government  to  the  Hebrews,  he  left  Egypt,  and  established 
his  people  in  a  distant,  country.  In  modern  times,  the  Netherlands, 
three  centuries  ago,  won  their  independence  by  the  sword  j  but 
I^ance  and  the  English  channel  separated  t^^em  from  Spain.  So 
did  onr  Thirteen  CSolonies ;  but  the  Atlantic  ocean  divided  us  from 
Eng^d.  So  did  Mexico,  and  other  Spanish  colonies  in  America, 
but  the  same  ocean  divided  them  from  Spain.  Cuba  and  the  Gsna- 
das  still  adhere  to  the  parent  governments.  And  who  now,  North 
or  South,  in  Europe  or  America,  looking  into  history,  shall  pra> 
sumptuously  say,  that  because  of  civil  war  the  reunion  of  these  States 
is  impossible!  War,  indeed,  while  it  lasts,  is  disunion,  and,  if  it 
lasts  long  enough,  will  be  final,  eternal  separation  firsty  and  anarchy 
and  despotism  aflerward.  Hence,  I  would  hasten  peace  now^  to-day, 
by  every  honorable  appliance. 

Are  there  physical  causes  which  render  reunion  impracticable! 
None.  Where  other  causes  do  not  control,  rivers  unite ;  but 
mountains,  deserts,  and  great  bodies  cf  water — oceani  dissociabiles — 
separate  a  people.  Vast  forests  origiualiy,  and  the  lakes  now  also, 
divide  us — not  very  widely  or  wholly— from  the  Canadas,  though  we 
speak  the  same  language,  and  are  similar  in  manners,  laws,  and 
institutions.  Our  chief  navigable  rivers  run  from  North  to  South. 
Most  of  pur  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea  take  the  same  direction.  So 
do  onr  ranges  of  mountains.  Natural  causes  all  tend  to  TJnion, 
except  as  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  country  east  of  the 
Boc^  Mountains  to  the  Atiantic.  It  is  manifest  destiny.**  Union 
is  empire.  Hence,  hitherto  we  have  continually  extended  our  terrii- 
toiy,  tmd  the  Union  with  it.  South  and  West.  The  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, Honda,  and  Texas  all  attest  it  We  passed  desert  and 
forest,  and  scaled  even  the  Roclcy  Mountains,  to  extend  the  Union  to 
the  Pacific.  Sir,  there  is  no  natural  boundarv  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  no  line  of  latitude  upon  which  to  separate ;  and 
if  ever  a  line  of  longitude  shall  be  established  it  will  jje  east  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  The  Alleghanies  are  no  longer  a  barrier.  High- 
ways aiicend  them  everywhere,  and  the  railroad  now  climbs  t|^cir 
siuuinits,  and  spans  their  chasms,  or  penetmtes  their  rockiest 
lades.  The  electric  tdegiaph  Mowi^  .  and,  stretching  its  connecting 
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tpires  along  the  clouds,  tiiere  mingles  its  vocal  lightnings  with  the 
fires  of  ]ieaven. 

But  if  dismiioiusts  in  tke  East  wiii  lurce  a  separation  of  any  of  these 
States,  and  a  boundary,  parely  conventional,  is  at  last  to  be  marked  out, 
it  most,  and  it  will  be  either  from  Lake  Erie  upon  the  shortest  line  to 
the  Ohio  River,  or  from  Manhattan  to  the  Canadas. 

And  now,  sir,  is  there  any  difference  of  race  here  so  radical  as  to  for- 
bid reunion  ?  I  do  not  refer  to  the  negro  race,  styled  now,  in  unctuous 
official  phrase,  by  the  Fk^sident,  "Americans  of  African  descent*' 
Certainly,  sir,  there  are  two  white  races  in  the  United  States,  both  from 
the  same  common  stock,  and  yet  so  dtstinct-^ne  df  them  so  peculiar — 
that  they  develop  different  forms  of  civilization,  and  might  belong, 
almost,  to  different  types  of  mankind.  But  the  boundar)-^  of  these  two 
races  is  not  at  !iU  inarkx-d  by  the  line  whicli  divides  ilv  -!:ivohohlincr 
from  the  non-sI:iv<^!v  'Min':r  States.  Tf  race  is  to  be  the  gcogiapiiical  limit 
of  disunion,  thou  Alason  and  Dixon's  can  never  be  the  line. 

Next,  sir,  (h)  not  the  causes  which,  in  the  V>egiiHiiiig,  impclied  to 
Union,  still  exi»t  in  their  utmost  force  and  extent  I    What  were  they  ? 

First)  the  common  descent—and^  therefore,  consanguinity — of  tlie 
great  mass  of  the  people  frt>m  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  Had  the 
Canadas  been  settled,  ori^ally,  by  the  English,  they  would,  doubtless, 
have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Next,  a  common 
labguage,  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  ligaments  which  bind  a  people. 
Hind  we  been  contiguous  to  Great  Britain,  either  the  causes  which  led 
to  ft  separation  would  have  never  existed,  or  else  been  speedily  removed ; 
or,  afterward,  we  would  long  since  have  been  reunited  as  equals,  and 
irkh  all  the  rights  of  Englishmen.  And  along  with  these  were  similar, 
at  least  not  essentially  dissimilar,  manners,  habits,  laws,  religion,  and  in- 
stitutions of  all  kinds,  except  one.  The  common  defence  was  another 
powerful  incentive,  and  is  named  in  the  Constitution  m  one  among  the 
objects  of  the  "more  perfect  Union''  of  1787.  Stronger  yet  than  all 
these,  perhaps,  but  made  up  of  all  of  them,  was  a  common  interest. 
Variety  of  climate  and  soil,  aiid,  therefore,  of  production,  implying;,  also, 
extent  of  country,  is  not  an  element  of  beparation,  but,  added  to  con- 
tignity,  becoihes  a  part  of  the  ligament  of  interest^  and  is  one  of  its 
toughest  strands.  Variety  of  production  is  the  parent  of  the  earliest 
eommeroe  and  trade;  and  theae,  in  their  frill  development,  are,  as  be- 
tween foreign  nations,  hostages  for  peace;  and  between  States  and 
people  united,  they  are  the  firmest  bonds  of  union.  But»  after  all,  the 
strongest  of  tiie  many  original  impelling  causes  to  the  Union  was  the 
aoeunng  of  domestic  tnfaquiUlty.  The  statesmen  of  1787  well  know 
that  between  thirteen  bdependent  but  contiguous  States,  without  a 
natuhd  boundary,  and  with  nothing  to  separate  them,  except  tiio  nui- 
28 
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chinery  of  similar  governments,  there  must  be  a  perpetual,  in  fect^  an 
irrepres&iblo  con^ct'*  of.  jurisdiction  and  interest^  which,  there  being 
no  other  oommon  arbiter,  could  only  be  termipated  by  the  conflict  of 
the  sword.  Aod  the  statesmen  of  1863  ought  to  know  that  two  or 
more  confederate  goremments,  made  up  of  similar  States,  having  no 
natural  boundary  either,  and  separated  only  by  different  goyemments, 
eannot  endure  long  together  in  peace,  unless  one  or  more  of  them  be 
dther  too  pnsillaoimous  for  rivalry,  or  too  insignificant  to  provoke  it»  or 
too  weak  to  resist  aggression. 

These,  sir,  along  with  the  establishment  of  justice,  and  the  securing 
of  the  general  welfare,  and  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity,  made  Tip  the  causes  and  motives  which  impelled  our 
fathers  to  the  Union  at  first 

And  now,  sir,  what  one  of  them  is  wantinc^?  Mliat  one  diminished? 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  are  stronger  to-dny  than  in  the  becrin- 
ninr^.  Migration  and  intermarriage  have  strengthened  tlic  ties  of  eon- 
sanguinity.  Comuierce,  trade,  and  production,  liave  immensely  multi- 
plied. Cotton,  almost  unknown  here  in  1787,  is  now  the  chief  product 
and  export  of  the  country.  It  has  set  in  motion  three^ourths  of  the 
q>indlc8  of  New  England,  and  given  employment^  durectly  or  remotety, 
to  full  half  the  shipping,  trade,  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
More  than  that:  cotton  has  kept  the  peace  between  England  and  Amer 
ica  for  thirty  years ;  and,  had  the  people  of  the  North  been  as  wise  and 
practical  as  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have  maintained 
uMon  and  peace  here.  But  we  are  being  taught  in  our  first  eentury, 
and  at  oiir  own  cost,  the  lessons  which  England  learned  through  the 
long  and  bloody  oxporieneo  of  eiorht  hundrerl  years.  "VVe  shall  be  wi«;pr 
next  time.  Let  not  cotton  be  king,  but  peacemaker,  and  inherit  the 
blessing. 

A  common  interest,  then,  still  remains  to  us.  And  union  for  the 
common  defence,  at  the  end  of  this  war,  taxed,  indebted,  impoverished, 
exhausted,  as  both  sections  must  be,  and  with  foreign  fleets  arfd  armies 
around  us,  will  be  fifty-fold  more  essential  than  ever  before.  And 
flnaUy,  ur,  without  union,  our  domestic  tranquillity  must  forever  remain 
unsettled.  If  it  cannot  be  mamtained  within  the  Union,  how,  then, 
outside  of  it,  without  an  exodus  or  colonisation  of  the  people  of  one 
section  or  the  other  to  a  distant  oountiyf  Sir,  X  repe^  that  two  goy- 
emments BO  interlinked  and  bound  together  every  yr«y,  by  physical  and 
social  ligaments,  cannot  exist  in  peace  without  a  common  arbiter.  Will 
treaties  bind  nsf  What  better  treaty  than  the  Coustitution  f  What 
more  solemn,  more  durable?  Shall  we  settle  onr  disputes  then  by  arbi- 
tration and  compromise  ?  Sir,  let  arbitrate  and  compromise  noWy 
'  iunde  of  the  Union.   Certainly  it  will  be  quite  as  easy. 
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And  now,  sir,  to  all  these  origltial  causes  and  motives  which  impelled 
to  Union  at  first,  must  be  added  certain  artificial  ligaments,  which  ei«i;hty 
years  of  association  under  a  coinnioii  Government  have  uiosl  fully 
dewloped.  Chief  among  these  are  canals,  steam  mmgation,  raiboads, 
express  companies,  the  post-office,  the  newsp^er  press,  and  that  ter- 
rible a^^t  of  good  and  evil  mixed—"  spirit  of  health,  and  yet  goblin 
damned,**  if  frc«,  the  gentlest  minister  of  truth  and  liberty:  when  en- 
slaved, the  supplest  instrument  of  fiilsehood  and  tyranny — ^the  magnetic 
telegraph.  AU  these  have  multiplied  the  speed  or  the  quantity  of  trade^ 
travel,  communication,  migration,  and  intercourse  of  aU  kinds,  between 
the  different  States  and  .^^ections ;  and  thusj  so  long  as  a  healthy  con> 
dition  of  the  body-politic  continued,  they  became  powerful  cemeoting 
agencies  of  union.  The  numerous  voluntary  associations,  artistic,  lite- 
rar}',  charitable,  social,  and  scientific,  until  corniptcd  and  made  fanatical ; 
the  various  ecclesiastical  organizations,  until  they  divided;  and  the 
political  partio",  po  long  as  they  remained  all  national,  and  none  sec- 
tional, were  also  aiiioiig  the  strong  ties  which  bound  us  together.  And 
yet  all  of  tl^ese,  perverted  and  abused  for  some  years  in  tho  hands  of 
bad  or  fanatical  men,  became  still  more  powerful  instrumentalities  in  the 
fivtal  work  of  disunion ;  just  as  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  human  body^ 
designed  to  conv^  the  vitalizing  fluid  through  every  part  of  it,  will  carry 
also,  and  with  increased  rapidity  it  may  be,  the  subtle  poison  which 
takes  life  away;  Nor  is  this  alL  It  was  through  their  agency  that  the 
imprisoned  winds  of  civil  war  were  all  let  loose  at  first  with  such  sudden 
and  appalling  ftiry;  and,  kept  in  motion  by  political  power,  they  have 
ministered  to  that  fury  ever  since.  But,  pot^t  alike  for  good  and  evil, 
ih^  m)y  yet,  under  the  control  of  the  people,  and  in  the  haxkds  of  wise, 
good,  and  patnotlc  men,  be  made  the  most  ^ective  agencies,  under 
Providence,  in  the  reunion  of  these  States 

Other  ties,  also,  less  material  in  their  nature,  but  hardly  less  per- 
Boasivc  in  their  influence,  have  grown  up  under  tlie  Union,  Long  asso- 
ciation, a  common  history,  national  reputation,  treaties  and  diplomatic 
intercourse  abroad,  admission  of  ucw  Statos,  a  common  jurisprudence, 
great  men  whose  names  and  fame  are  the  patrimony  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, patriotic  music  and  songs,  common  battlo*fields,  and  glory  won 
under  the  same  flsg.  These  make  up  the  poetry  of  the  Union ;  and 
yet^  as  in  the  marriage  rehition,  and  the  fiimily,  with  similar  influences, 
tiiey  are  stronger  than  hooks  of  steel  He  was  a  wise  statesman,  thougb 
he  may  never  have  held  an  office,  who  said :  Let  me  write  the  songs 
of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  their  laws:**  Why  is  the  Mar* 
scillaisc  prohibited  in  France?  Sir,  Hail  Columbia  «id  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner^ Bennsylvania  gave  ue  one,  and  Maryland  the  other— 
have  done  more  for  the  Union  than  all  the  legiaiation  and  all  the  de< 
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bates  in  this  capital  for  forty  jeare ;  and  they  will  do  more  yet  again 
thsoL  all  your  anniefl»  thougli  yon  call  out  another  million  of  men  into 
the  field  Sir,  I  would  add  Yankee  Doodle  f  but  fint  let  mo  be  aa- 
wired  that  Yankee  ]>oodle  loves  the  Union  more  than  he  hates  the 
slaveholder.* 

And  now,  sir,  I  propose  to  briefly  consider  the  causes  which  led  to 
disunion  and  the  present  civil  war;  and  to  inqnire.  whether  they  are 
eternal  and  ineradicable  in  their  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  poweifol 
enough  to  overcome  all  the  causes  and  considerations  which  impel  to 

reunion. 

Having,  two  years  ago,  disonssed  fully  and  elaborately  tlie  more 
abstruse  and  remote  causes  whence  civil  commotions  in  all  govern- 
ments, and  those  also  which  are  peculiar  to  our  complex  and  Federal 
system,  such  as  the  consolidating  tendencies  of  the  General  Government, 
because  of  executive  power  and  patronagfc,  and  of  the  tarift",  and  taxa- 
tion and  disbursement  gencrull)^,  all  unjust  and  burdensome  to  the  West 
equally  with  the  South,  I  pass  them  by  now. 

What  then,  I  ask,  is  the  immediate,  directt  cause  of  disunion  and  this 
civil  war!  Slavery,  it  is  answered.  Sir,  that  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
rustic  in  the  play — ^"that  a  great  cause  of  the  nighty  is  lack  of  the  sun." 
Certainly  slavery  was  in  one  sense— very  obscure,  indeed— the  cause  of 
the  war.  Had  there  been  no  slavery  here,  this  particular  war  about 
slavery  would  never  have  been  waged.  In  a  like  sense,  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  vtras  the  cause  of  the  war  of  the  Crusades,  and  had  Troy  or 
Carth;v:r'^  never  existed,  there  never  would  have  been  Trojan  or  Cartha- 
giniatj  war,  and  no  such  personages  as  Hector  and  Hannibal ;  and  no  Iliad 
or  ^Jncid  wouid  ever  have  been  written.  But  far  better  say  that  the 
negro  is  the  cause  of  the  war;  for  had  there  been  no  negro  here,  there 
would  be  no  war  just  now.  What  then  ?  Exterminate  him  ?  Who 
demands  it?  Colonize  him  I  flow?  Where  I  When  I  At  whose 
cost  9 .       let  us  have  an  end  of  this  folly. 

But  slavery  is  the  cause  of  the  war.  Why  ?  Because  the  South 
obstinately  and  wickedly  refused  to  restrict  or  abolish  it  at  the  demand 
of  the  philosophers  or  faoatics  and  demagogue  of  the  North  and  West 
l^en,  sir,  it  was  abolition,  the  purpose  to  abolish  or  interfere  with  and 
h^  in  slavery,  which  caused  dbunion  and  war.  Slavery  is  only  the 
subject,  but  Abolition  the  cause  of  this  civil  war.  It  was  the  persistent 
and  determined  agitation  in  the  free  States  of  the  question  of  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  South,  because  of  the  alleged  irrepressible  conflict'*  be> 
tween  the  forms  of  labor  in  the  two  sections^  or,  in  the  false  and  mis- 


*  la  truths  the  aong  was  written  in  deriidon  by  a  British  effioer,and  not  bjaa 
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ciiievous  cant  of  the  day,' between  freedom  aiid  slavery,  iliat  furced  a 
coUiaion  of>|urma  at  last.  Sir,  that  conflict  was  not  confined  to  the  Ter> 
ritoriea.  It  was  expressly  prodfumed  by  its  apostles^  as  between  the 
States  also — ^against  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  everywhere. 
Bntf  assuming  the  platforms  of  the  Republican  party  as  a  standard,  and 
stating  the  Case  most  strongly  iti  &vor  of  thad;  party,  it  was  the  refusal 
of  the  South  to  consent  that  slavery  should  be  excladed  from  the  Ter- 
ritories, that  led  to  the  continued  agitation.  North  and  South,  of  that 
question,  and  finally  to  disunion  and  civil  war.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  an- 
swered now  by  the  old  clamor  about  "  the  agisfressions  of  the  slave 
power."  That  miserable  spectre,  that  unreal  mockery,  haa  been  exor- 
cised and  expelled  by  debt  and  taxation  and  blood.  Tf  that  power  did 
crovern  this  country  for  the  sixty  years  preceding  tliis  terrible  revolu- 
tion, then  the  soouer  this  Administration  and  Government  return  to  the 
principles  and  policy  of  Southern  statesmanship,  the  better  for  the  coun- 
tiy ;  and  that^  sir,  is  already,  or  soon  will  be,  the  judgment  of  the 
people.  But  I  deny  that  it  was  the  "slave  power**  that  governed  for 
so  many  years,  and  so  wisely  and  welL  It  was  the  Democratic  party, 
and  its  principles  and  policy,  moulded  and  controlled,  indeed,  largely  by 
Southern  statesmen.  KeiUier  will  I  be  stopped  by  that  other  cry  of 
mingled  fSuiaticisTn  and  hypocrisy,  about  the  sin  and  barbarism  of 
African  slavery.  Sir,  I  see  more  of  barbarism  and  sin,  a  thousand  times, 
in  the  continuance  of  this  war,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  break- 
ing up  of  tWs  Government,  and  the  enslavement  of  the  white  race,  by 
debt  and  taxes  and  arbitrary  power.  The  day  of  fanatics  and  sophists 
and  entliiisiasts,  thank  God,  is  gone  at  hist ;  and  though  the  age  of 
chivalry  may  not,  the  age  of  practical  statesmanship  is  about  to  return. 
Sir,  I  accept  the  language  and  intent  of  the  Indiana  resolution,  w  llie 
full— "that  in  considering  terms  of  set^ment,  we  will  look  only  to  the 
welfere,  peace,  and  safely^  of  the  white  race,  without  reference  to  the 
effect  that  settlement  may  have  upon  the  condition  of  the  African.'' 
And  when  we  have  done  this,  my  word  for  it^  the  safety,  peace,  and 
welfiffe  of  the  African  will  have  been  best  secured.  Sur,  there  is  fifty- 
fold  less  of  antirshivery  sentiment  to-day  in  the  West  than  there  was 
two  years  ago ;  and  if  thk  war  be  contbiued,  there  will  be  still  leas  a 
year  hence^  The  people  there  b^n,  at  last,  to  comprehend,  that  do- 
mestic Rkvcry  in  the  South  is  a  question,  not  of  morals,  or  religion,  or 
humanity,  but  a  form  of  labor,  perfectly  compatible  with  the  dignity  of 
free  white  labor  in  the  Rair;c  community,  and  with  national  vigor, 
power,  and  prosperity,  and  especially  with  military  strength.  They 
have  learned,  or  begin  to  learn,  that  the  evils  of  the  system  atfect  the 
master  alone,  or  the  community  and  State  in  which  it  exists;  and  that 
we  of  the  free  States  partake  of  all  the  xuattrial  bene£t&  of  tixe  luatitu- 
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tion,  munized  vitb  mj  part  of  its  miachieC  They  beliere,  also,  in  the 
subordinalioii  of  the  negro  race  to  the  white,  where  they  both  eidst  to- 
gether, and  that  the  condition  of  aubordinalion,  as  established  in  the 
South,  is  finr  better  every  way,  for  the  negro,  than  the  hard  servitude  of 
poverty,  degrad^ion,  find  crime,  to  which  he  is  subjected  in  the  free  States. 
AH  this,  sir,  may  be  *♦  pro-slavery  ism,"  tf  there  be  snch  a  word.  Per- 
hxpB  it  is ;  bat  the  people  of  the  West  begin  now  to  think  it  wisdom 
and  good  sense.  We  will  not  establish  slavery  in  our  own  midst; 
neither  will  we  abolish  it,  or  interfere  with  it  outside  of  our  own  limits. 

Sir,  an  anti-slavery  paper  in  New  York  [the  Tribune),  the  most  in- 
fluential, and  therefore,  most  dangerous,  of  all  of  that  class — it  would  ex- 
hibit more  of  dignity,  and  command  more  of  influence,  if  it  were  always 
to  discuss  public  (j^uestions  and  public  men  with  decent  respect — lay  tug 
aside  now  the  epidiets  of  ''secessionist'*  and  "traitor,"  has  returned  to 
its  ancient  political  nomendatore,  and  caOs  certain  members  of  this 
House  ''pro^aveiy."  Well,  sir,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term,  as  ap- 
plied to  tiie  Democratic  party,  I  will  not  object  I  said,  years  ago,  and 
it  is  a  fitting  time  now  to  repeat  it : 

"If  to  love  mj  country;  to  cherish  the  Union;  to  revere  the  Constitation ;  if 
to  aibhor  the  madness,  and  hate  the  treason,  whidi  would  lift  up  a  i^crilegioiia 
hand  agidnst  either;  if  to  read  that  in  the  past,  to  behold  it  in  the  present,  to 

foresee  it  in  the  future  of  this  land,  which  is  of  moro  value  to  u"?,  riiir^  to  tho 
world,  for  agea  to  come,  thau  all  tho  multiplied  miliiona  who  have  inhabited  Africa^ 
from  the  cr^tion  to  this  day  I — if  this  it  is  to  be  pro-slavory,  then  iu  overj  norvoi 
fStic%  Teitt,  bone,  tendon,  joint,  and  ligament^  from  the  topmost  hair  of  tiie  head 
to '0M  last  eztranitjof  tiie  fiwt,  I  am  all  over  and  altogether  a  pro-daTeiy  man.** 

And  now,  nr,  I  come  to  the  great  and  controlling  question,  within 
which  the  whole  issue  of  union  or  disunion  is  bound  up.  Is  there  **  an 
inrepreasible  conflict*'  between  the  slaveholding  and  non-shnreholding 
States!  Must  <*the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana,**  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Seward,  be 
ultimately  tilled  by  firee  labor,  and  Charieston  and  New  Orleans  become 
marts  for  legitimate  merchandise  alone,  or  else  the  iye4elds  and  wheat- 
fields  of  Maasachusetts  and  New  York  again  be  surrendered  by  their 
formers  to  ^ve  culture  and  the  production  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and 
New  York  become,  once  more,  markets  for  trade  in  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  men  V  If  so,  then  there  is  an  end  of  all  union,  and  forever. 
You  cannot  abolish  slavery  by  the  sword  ;  still  leas  by  proclamations, 
though  the  i'rcsidcnt  were  to  "  proclaini"  every  month.  Of  what  pos- 
sible avail  was  his  proclamation  of  September  I  Did  the  South  sub- 
mit {  Wfis  she  eveu  alarmed  ?  And  yet,  he  lias  now  fulmiued  an- 
other "bull  against  the  comet** — hrvtum  Jvlmm — and  threatening 
aenrile  insurrection,  with  all  its  horrors,  has  ycft  coolly  appei^ed  to  tho 
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judgment  of  mankind,  and  invoked  the  blessing  of  the  God  of  peace 
and  lorel  But  declaring  it  a  militaiy  neoeBsity,  an  essential  measure 
of  war,  to  subdoe  the  rebds,  yet,  with  admirable  wisdom,  be  exprcsslj 
exempts  from  its  operation  the  only  States,  and  parts  of  States,  in  the 

South,  wliere  he  has  the  militarr  power  to  execute  it 

Neither,  sir,  can  you  abolish  f^lavery  by  argument.  As  well  attempt 
to  abolish  marriage,  or  the  relntiou  of  pateruity.  Ttie  South  is  resolved 
to  maintain  it  at  every  hazard,  aud  by  every  sacrifice;  and  if  "this 
Uiiiuu  caiiuot  endure,  part  slave  and  part  free,"  then  it  is  already  and 
finally  dissolved.  Talk  not  to  me  of  West  Virginia."  Tell  iiie  not 
of  Missouri  trampled  under  the  feet  of  yonr  soldiery.  As  well  talk  to 
me  of  Ireland.  Sir,  the  destiny  of  those  States  must  abide  the  issue 
of  the  war.  But  Eentacky  you  may  find  tougber.  And  Maryland — 

"  £*en  in  her  ashea  live  their  wonted  fires  " 

Nor  will  Delaware  be  found  wanting  in  the  day  of  trial. 

But  T  deny  the  doctrine.  It  is  full  of  disnnion  and  civil  war.  It  is 
disunion  itselt  Whoever  first  taught  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  not 
ouly  hostile  to  the  Union,  but  an  enemy  of  the  human  race.  Sir, 
the  fundamental  ide^  of  the  Constitution  is  the  perfect  and  eternal 
compatibility  of  a  union  of  States,  "  part  slave  am]  part  free else  the 
Constitution  never  would  have  been  framed,  nor  the  Union  founded ; 
and  teweoij  yean  of  successful  experiment  bare  aj^^Hroved  the  wisdom 
of  the  phuL  In  my  deliberate  judgment,  a  confederacy,  made  up  of 
davebolding  and  non^avebolding  Stt^tes^  is,  in  tbe  nature  of  things,  fho 
Itrongest  of  all  popular  govemment8|  African  slareiy  has  been,  and  is, 
eminently  consenratiTe.  It  makes  the  absolute  political  equality  of  the 
wbite  race  everywhere  practicable.  It  dispenses  with  the  BngUsh  order 
of  nobility,  and  leares  erory  white  man,  North  and  South,  owning 
slaves  or  owning  non^  the  equal  of  every  otber  wbite  man.  It  has  re- 
conciled universal  suffrage,  throughout  the  free  States,  with  the  stability 
of  government.  I  speak  not  now  of  its  material  benefits  to  the  North, 
and  West,  which  arc  many  and  more  obvious.  But  the  South,  too,  has 
profited  many  ways  by  a  union  with  the  non-slaveholding  States.  Eu- 
tcrpvisc,  industry,  self-reliance,  perseverance,  and  the  other  hardy  vir- 
tues of  a  people  living  in  a  higber  latitude^  and  without  hereditary  ser- 
vants, she  has  learned  or  received  kom  the  North.  Sir,  it  is  easy,  I 
know,  to  denounce  all  this,  and  to  rerile  him  who  utters  it.  Be  it  so. 
The  English  is^  of  all  languages,  the  most  copious  in  words  of  bittenieea 
ndreptoach.   « Pour  on:  Iwillendur^" 

HieD,  nr,  there  is  not  an  ''irrepressible  conflict**  between  slave  labor 
and  free  labor..  Th^  ia  no  conflict  at  all.  Both  exist  together  in  per- 
fect bajmony  in  the  South.  The  master  and  the  aUve,  the  white  laborer 
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aud  the  black  work  together  in  the  same  fields  or  the  same  shop,  and 
uritbout  the  slight^t  sense  of  degradation.  They  are  not  equals,  either 
socially  or  politically.  And  why,  then,  cannot  Ohio,  having  only  free 
labor,  live  in  harmony  with  Kentucky,  which  has  both  slave  and  free? 
Above  all,  why  cannot  Ma.ssachusetts  allow  the  same  right  of  choice  to 
South  Carolina,  separated  as  they  are  a  thousand  miles,  by  other  States, 
who  would  keep  the  peace,  and  live  in  good-will  ?  Why  this  civil  war  ? 
Whence  disunion  i  Not  from  slavery — not  because  the  iSouth  chooses 
to  have  two  kinds  of  labor  instead  of  one— but  from  aeeUonalismf  al> 
ways  and  everywhere  a  disintegrating  principle.  Sectional  jeslonsy  and 
Bate— these,  sir,  are  the  only  elements  of  conflict  between  these  States; 
and,  though  powerful,  th^  are  yet  not  at  all  irrepressible.  They  exist 
between  families,  communities,  towns,  cities,  connties,  aud  States ;  and 
if  not  repressed,  would  dissolve  all  society  and  government.  They 
exist,  also,  between  other  sections  than  the  North  and  South.  Section- 
alism East,  many  years  ago^  saw  the  South  and  West  united  by  the  tiea 
of  geographical  position,  migration,  intermarriage,  and  interest,  and 
thus  strong  enough  to  control  the  power  and  policy  of  the  Union.  It 
found  us  divided  only  by  different  forms  of  labor,  and,  with  consnm- 
mate,  but  most  guilty  sagacity,  it  seized  upon  tlie  que^^tion  of  slavery  as 
the  surest  aud  most  powerful  instrumentality  by  which  to  separate  the 
West  from  the  South,  and  bind  her  wholly  to  the  North.  Encouraged 
every  way,  from  abroad,  by  those  who  were  jealous  of  our  prosperity 
and  greatness  and  who  knew  the  secret  of  our  strength,  it  proclaimed 
the  irrepressible  conflict*'  between  slave  labor  and  free  labor.  It 
t^oght  the  people  of  the  North  to^forget  both  their  duly  and  their  in- 
threats;  and,  aided  by  the  artificial  ligaments  and  influences,  which 
money  and  enterprise  had  created  between  the  seaboard  and  the  North- 
west, it  persuaded  the  people  of  that  section,  also,  to  yield  up  every  tie 
which  binds  them  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  join, 
their  political  fortunes  especially,  wholly  with  the  East.  It  resisted  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  and  demanded  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  all  the 
Territories,  and  from  this  District,  and  clamored  against  the  admission 
of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union.  It  organized  a  sectional  anti- 
slavery  party,  and  thus  drew  to  its  aid,  as  well  political  ambition  aud  in- 
terest)  as  fonaticism;  and,  after,  twenty-five  years  of  incessant  and  vehe- 
ment agitation,  it  obtained  pos^^lon,  finally,  and  upon  that  issue,  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  of  eveiy  State  government.  North  and 
Weal  And,  to-day,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  tibe  greatest^  most  cruel, 
most  destructive  civil  war  ever  wi^^  But  two  years,  sir,  of  blood, 
and  debt,  and  taxation,  and  incipient  commercial  ruin,  are  teaching  the 
people  of  the  We&i,  and,  I  trust,  of  the  North,  also,  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness of  this  crusade  gainst  African  skveiy,  and  the  wisdom  and  neoe»> 
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sitj  of  a  muoQ  of  the  States,  as  our  iathen  made  it,  ''part  slave  add 
part  free." 

What  then,  sir,  with  so  maoj  eaoses  impelting  to  reunion,  ke^  ns 
i^art  to<^ay !  Hate,  pitsdon,  antagonism,  revenge — all  heated  seven 
times  hotter  by  war.  Sir,  these,  while  they  la^^t,  are  the  most  powerful 
of  ail  motives  with  a  people,  and  with  the  individual  man ;  hut,  fortu 

nately,  they  are  the  least  durable.  They  hold  a  divided  sway  in  the 
same  bosoms  with  the  nobler  quaUties  of  love,  jiisti'^p,  reason,  placabil- 
ity ;  ami,  except  when  at  their  height,  are  weaker  than  the  sense  of  in- 
terest, and  always,  in  States,  at  least,  give  way  to  it  at  last  No  states- 
man wh.)  yields  lumsclf  np  to  them  ean  govern  wisely  or  well;  and  no 
State  whose  policy  is  controlled  by  them  can  either  prosper  or  endure. 
But  war  is  both  their  ofispring  and  their  aliment,  and,  while  it  lasts,  all 
other  motives  are  subordinate.  The  nrtues  of  peace  cannot  flourish, 
cannot  even  find  development  in  the  midst  of  fighting;  and  this  civil 
war  keeps  in  motion  all  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  Union,  and  gives 
to  them  increased  strength  and  activity  every  day.  But  such,  and  so 
many  and  powerful,  in  my  judgment,  are  the  cementing  or  centripetal 
agencies  impelling  ns  together,  that  notiiing  but  perpetual  war  and 
strife  can  k^p  us  always  divided. 

Sir,  I  do  not  tmdcr-cstimate  the  power  of  the  prejudices  of  section 
or,  what  is  much  stronger,  of  race.  Prejudice  is  colder,  and,  therefore, 
more  durable  than  the  passions  of  hate  and  revenge,  or  the  spirit  of 
ant^onism.  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  its  boundary  in  the  United 
States  is  not  Mason  and  Dixon*s  line.  The  long  standing  mutual  jeal- 
ousies of  New  England  and  the  South  do  not  primai'ily  grow  out  of 
slavery.  They  are  deeper,  and  will  always  be  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  full  and  absolute  reunion.  They  are  founded  in  difference  of 
manners,  habits,  and  social  life^  and  diiSerent  notions  about  politics^ 
morals,  and  religion.  Sir,  after  all,  this  whole  war  is  not  so  much  one 
of  sections — ^least  of  all,  between  the  slaveholdmg  and  non-slareholding 
sections — as  of  races,  representing  not  difiiraeAce  in  blood,  but  mind  and 
its  development,  and  different  types  of  civilisation.  It  is  the  old  con- 
flict of  the  Cavalier  and  the  Boundhead,  the  Libcrallst  and  the  Puritan ; 
or,  rather,  it  ia  a  conflict,  upon  new  issues,  of  the  ideas  and  elements 
represented  l)y  those  names.  It  is  a  war  of  the  Yankee  and  th*^  South- 
ron. Said  a  Boston  writer,  tlie  o\\ier  day,  eulogiziny  a  N  ^v,  I^ngland 
oflBcer  who  fell  at  FrcdeH ckslmrg:  "This  is  Massachusetts'  war; 
Massachusetts  and  Soutli  ( "ari  >liri;i  made  it."  But,  in  the  beginning,  tho 
iiouudhead  outwitted  the  Cavalier,  and  by  a  skilful  use  of  slavery  and 
the  negro,  united  all  New  England  first,  and  afterwards  the  entire  North 
and  Weft,  and  finally  sent  out  to  battle  against  him  Celt  and  Saxon, 
Qmmk  and  Kniokerboeker,  Gatholio  and  EpiscopaUan,  and  even  «  part 
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of  his  own  hoiueliold,  and  of  the  descendants  of  Ina  own  atock.  SiOd 
Mr.  Jeffenon,  when  New  England  threatened  aoceanon,  some  sixty 
yean  ago :  No,  let  ns  keep  the  Yankees  to  qnarrel  with."  Ah,  sir,  he 
forgot  that  qnarrelling  is  always  a  hazaidons  experiment;  and,  after  some 
time,  the  countr}'^men  of  Adams  proved  themselves  too  sharp  at  that 
work  for  the  countrymen  of  Jefierson,  But  every  day  the  contest  now 
tends  again  to  it«  natural  and  original  elements,  Tn  innnv  jmri'^  of  the 
Northwest — 1  might  add,  of  Peimsylvauia,  New  Jersey,  and  \*  .v  York 
city — the  prejudice  against  the  "  Yankee"  has  always  been  aliaost  as 
hitter  as  in  the  South,  Suppressed  for  a  little  w  lnlc  by  the  atiti-slavery 
sentiment  and  the  war,  it  threatens  now  to  break  forth  in  one  of  those 
great,  but  unfortunate,  popular  njmsings,  in  the -midst  of  which  reason 
and  justice  are,  for  the  time,  utterly  silenced.  I  speak  advisedlj,  and 
let  New  England  heed,  else  she^  and  the  whole  East,  too,  in  their  strug* 
glo  for  power,  may  learn  yet,'fTom  the  West,  the  same  lesson  which 
civil  war  taught  to  Borne,  that  evulgato  imperii  arcanOf  poste  principem 
alibi,  quam  Roma  fieri.  The  people  of  the  West  demand  peace,  and 
they  begin  to  more  than  suspect  that  New  Engbnd  is  in  the  way.  Tbe 
storm  rages ;  and  they  believe  that  she,  not  slavery,  is  the  cause.  The 
ship  is  sore  tried  ;  and  passeiiG^era  and  crew  are  now  almost  ready  to 
propitiate  the  waves,  by  throwing  the  ill-omened  prophet  overboard, 
la  phiin  English — not  very  classin,  but  most  expreasive^they  threaten 
to  "set  New  England  out  in  the  eold.** 

And  now,  sir,  I,  who  have  not  a  drop  of  New  England  blood  in  my 
veins,  but  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  am  wholly  of  Southern  ancestry — with 
a  slight  cross  of  Pennsylvania  ScotcbJriah — ^would  speak  a  won!  to  the 
men  of  the  West  and  the  South,  in  behalf  of  New  England.  Sir,  some 
years  ago^  in  the  midst  of  high  sectional  controversies,  and  speaking  as 
a  Western  man,  I  said  some  things  harsh  of  the  North,  which  now,  in  a 
more  catliolic  spirit,  as  a  United  States  man,  and  for  the  sake  of  reunion, 
I  would  recall.  My-  prejudices,  indeed,  upon  this  subject,  are  as  strong 
as  any  man's;  but  in  this,  the  day  of  great  national  humiliation  and 
calamity,  let  the  voice  of  prejudice  be  hushed. 

Sir,  they  who  would  exclude  New  England  in  any  reconstruction  of 
the  Union,  assume  that  all  New  Etiglaiulers  are  "  Yankees"  and  Puritans, 
and  that  the  Puritan  or  pragmatical  element,  or  type  of  civilization,  has 
always  held  undisputed  sway.  Well,  sir,  Yank  ^,  <  ertainly,  they  are, 
in  one  sense;  and  so  to  Old  England  we  are  aii  iankeos,  North  and 
South;  and  to  the  South  just  now,  or  a  little  while  ago,  we,  of  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  also,  aie,  or  were,  Yankees,  toa  But  there 
is  really  a  very  large,  and  roost  liberal  and  conservative  non-Puritan 
elemoit  in  the  population  of  New  Eng^d,  which,  for  many  year^ 
rtniglg^  for  the  mastery,  and  sometimes  held  it  It  dinded  Maine^ 
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New  Hampflbire^  and  Connccticat^  and  onoe  controOed  Rhode  Idaad 
wholly.  It  held  the  swbj  danng  the  BevoluUon,  and  at  the  period 
when  the  Oonstitation  was  founded,  and  for  some  yean  afterwards 
Ifr.  Cidlionn  said,  very  justly,  in  1847,  that  to  the  wisdom  and  enhnged 

patriotism  of  Shendan  and  Elbwortht  on  the  slavery  question,  we  were 
indebted  for  this  admirahle  Goremmcnt,  and  that,  slong  with  Paterson, 
of  New  Jersey,  "  thfeir  names  ought  to  be  engraven  on  brass,  and  live 
forever."  And  Mr.  Webster,  in  1830,  in  one  of  those  grand  historic 
word-paintings,  in  which  he  was  so  great  a  master,  said  of  Massachusetts 
and  South  Carolina:  "Hand  in  hand  they  stood  around  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them  for 
support."  Indeed,  sir,  it  was  not  till  soiue  thirty  years  ago  thai  the 
narrow,  presumptuous,  intermeddUng,  and  fanatical  spirit  of  the  old 
Puritan  element  began  to  reappear  in  a  form  very  maoh  more  {^grcsaiTe 
and  destrnctive  than  at  first,  and  threatened  to  obtain  absolute  masteiy 
in.  Church,  and  School,  and  State.  A  litUe  earlier  it  had  stroggled 
hard,  but  the  conservatives  proved  too  strong  for  it;  and  so  long  as  the 
great  statesmen  and  jurists  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  survived, 
it  made  small  progress,  though  John  Qnincy  Adams  gave  to  it  the 
strength  of  his  great  name.  ,  But  after  their  death,  it  broke  in  as  a  flood, 
and  swept  away  the  last  vestige  of  the  ancient,  Ebcral,  and  tolerating 
conservatism.  Then  every  form  and  development  of  fanaticiam  ^rang 
up  in  rank  and  most  luxuriant  growth,  till  abolitionism,  the  chief  ftingus 
of  aU,  overspread  the  whole  of  N'ow  England  firsthand  then  the  middle 
States,  and  tinally  every  State  in  the  Northwest. 

CJertainly,  sir,  the  more  liberal  or  non-Puritan  element  was  mainly, 
though  not  altogether,  from  the  old  Puritan  stock,  or  largely  crossed 
with  it.  But  even  within  the  iirst  ten  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  a  more  enlarged  and  tolerating  civiliaation  was  introduced. 
Boger  Williams,  not  of  the  Mayflower,  though  a  Puritan  himself  and 
thoroughly  imbued  with  aft  ita  peculiarities  of  cant  and  creed  and  form 
of  worship,  seems  yet  to  have  had  naturally  a  more  liberal  spirit;  and, 
first,  perhaps,  of  all  men,  some  three  or  more  years  before  the  Ark  and 
the  Dove  touched  the  shores  of  the  St  Mary's,  in  Maryland,  taught  the 
sublime  doctrine  of  freedom  of  opinion  and  practice^  in  religion. 
Threatened  first  with  banishment  to  England,  so  as  to  ^'remove  as 
fiv  as  possible,  the  infection  of  his  principles,"  and,  afterward,  actually 
banished  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  because,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sentence  of  the  Oeneral  Court,  "he  broached  and  divulged 
divers  new  and  stranire  doctrines  ;iL:ainBt  the  authority  of  magistrates*' 
over  the  religious  opinions  of  men,  tiiereby  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
colony,  he  became  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  and,  indeed,  of  a  large 
part  of  New  England  society.   And,  whether  ftom  iiis  teachings  and 
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example,  and  in  llie  persons  of  hia  desceodaJita,  and  those  of  his  asso> 
ciates,  or  frOm  other  causes  and  another  stoclc,  there  has  always  been  a 
hu^  infusion  throogfaout  New  England  of  what  m&j  be  called  the 
JSiOffer  WilUams  element^  as  distinguished  from  the  extreme  Puritan 
or  Mayjhwer  and  Plymouth  Book  type  of  the  New  Englander ;  and 
its  influence,  till  hite  years,  has  always  been  powerful 

8ir,  I  would  not  deny  nor  dbparage  the  austere  virtues  of  the  old 
Puritans  of  England  or  America  But  I  do  believe  that,  in  the  Teiy 
nature  of  things,  no  community  could  exist  long  in  peace,  and  i^o  gov- 
emmeiit  endure  long  alone,  or  become  great,  where  that  element,  in  its 
earliest  or  its  more  recent  form,  holds  supreme  control.  And,  it  is  my 
solemn  conviction,  that  there  can  be  no  possible  or  durable  reunion  of 
these  States,  until  it  shall  have  been  again  subordinated  to  other  and 
more  liberal  and  conservative  eicments,  and,  above  all,  until  its  worst 
and  most  mischievous  development,  Abolitionism,  has  been  atteiiy  ex- 
tinguiahed.  Sir,  the  peace  of  the  Union  and  of  this  continent  demands 
it  Bnt,  fortunately,  those  very  elements  exist  abundantly  in  New  Eng- 
land herself;  and  to  her  I  look  with  confidence  to  secure  to  them  the 
mastery  within  her  limits.  In  fact,  sir,  the  true  voice  of  New  England 
has,  for  some  years  pasty  been  but  rarely  heard,  here  or  elsewhere,  in 
public  affurs.  Men  now  con^l  her  politics,  and  are  in  high  places, 
State  and  Federal,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  could  not  have  been  chosen 
seleotttien  in  old  Massachusetts.  But,  let  her  remember,  at  last,  her 
ancient  renown ;  let  her  turn  from  vain-jriorioits  admiration  of  the  stone 
monuments  of  her  heroes  and  patriots  of  a  former  age,  to  generous 
emulation  of  the  noble  and  manly  virtues  which  they  were  designed  to 
commemorate.  Let  us  hear  less  from  her  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and 
the  iilayllower  and  of  Plymouth  Rock,  and  more  of  Roger  ^Villiams  and 
his  compatriots,  and  his  toleration.  Let  her  banish,  now  and  forever, 
her  dreamers  and  hex  sophists  and  her  fimatics,  and  call  back  again  into 
her  State  adnunistration,  and  into  the  national  councils,  "her  men  of 
mighty  her  grand  in  80ul**-HM>me  of  them  still  live~^d  she  will  yet 
esci^  the  dangers  which  now  threaten  her  with  isolation. 

Ihen,  nr,  while  I  am  inexorably  hostile  to  Puritan  domination  in 
religion  or  morals  or  lit^ture  or  politics,  I  am  not  in  &vor  of  the  pro- 
posed exclusion  of  New  England.  I  would  have  the  Union  as  it  was, 
and,  first,  New  England  as  she  was.  But  if  New  England  will  have  no 
union  with  slaveholders,  if  she  is  not  content  with  **the  Union  as  it 
was,"  then,  upon  her  own  head  be  the  responsibility  for  secession ;  and 
there  will  be  no  more  coercion  now ;  I  at  least)  will  be  exactly  con- 
fistent 

And  now,  sir,  can  the  central  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
F^mylvaaia,  consent  to  separation  1   Can  New  York  city!  <  Sir,  th« 
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trade,  of  the  South  made  her  largely  what  ahe  ia.  She  was  the  factor 
and  banker  of  the  South.  Cotton  filled  her  harbor  with  shippiug,  and 
her  banks  with  gold.  Bat  in  an  evil  hour,  the  foolish,  I  will  not  say 
bad  **inen  of  Ootbam*'  persnaded  her  merebant  princes — against  their 
first  lesson  in  bnsinesa — that  she  conld  retain  or  force  back  the  Sonthem 
trade  by  war.  War,  indeed,  has  given  her,'  jast  now,  a  new  bnsinesa 
and  trade,  greater  and  more  profitable  than  the  old ;  but  with  disunion, 
that,  too,  must  perbk  And  let  not  Wall  street,  or  any  other  great  in- 
terest, mercantile,  manufactnring,  or  commercial,  imagine  that  it  shall 
have  power  enough,  or  wealth  enough,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  reunion 
through  peace.  Lft  them  leam,  ono  and  all,  that  a  public  man,  who 
has  the  people  as  his  support,  is  stroncrer  tluin  tboy,  tliou|L^h  he  may  not 
be  worth  a  million,  nor  even  one  dollar,  A  little  while  ago  the  banks 
said  that  they  were  king,  but  President  Jackson  speedily  taught  diem 
their  mistake.  Next,  railroads  assumed  to  be  king;  and  cotton  onco 
vaunted  largely  his  kingship.  Sir,  these  are  only  of  the  royal  tamily— - 
princes  of  the  blood.  There  is  but  one  king  on  earth.  Politica  is 
king. 

But  to  return :  New  Jersey,  too,  is  bonnd  closely  to  the  South,  and 
the  South  to  her;  and  more  and  longer  than  any  other  State,  she  re^ 
membered  both  her  duty  to  the  Constitution  and  her  interest  in  the 
TTnion.  And  Pennsylvania,  a  sort  of  middle  ground,  just  between  the 
North  ar^  the  South,  and  extending,  also,  to  the  West,  is  nnited  by 
nearer,  if  not  stronger  ties,  to  every  section  than  any  other  one  State, 
nnleas  it  be  Ohio.  She  was — she  is  yetr->the  keystone  in  the  great  but 
now  cmmblin^  arch  of  the  Union.  She  is  a  border  State;  and,  more 
than  that,  she  has  less  within  her  of  the  fanatical  or  disturbing  element 
than  any  of  the  States.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  quiet,  peace- 
able, practical,  and  enterprising,  without  being  aggressive.  Tliey  have 
more  of  the  honest  old  English  and  German  thrift  than  any  other.  No 
people  luiiid  more  diligently  their  own  business.  They  have  but  one 
idiosynmsy  or  specialty — ^the  tariff  j  and  even  that  is  really  far  more 
a  matter  of  tradition  than  of  substantial  interest  The  industry,  enter- 
prise, and  thrift  of  Pennaylvania  are  abnndantly  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  against  any  competition«  In  any  event,  the  Union  is  of 
more  value,  many  times,  to  her,  than  any  local  interest 

But  other  ties  also  bind  these  States^Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
especially— to  the  South,  and  the  South  to  them.  Only  an  imaginary 
line  separates  the  former  from  Delaware  and  Maryland.  The  Delaware 
Biver,  common  to  both  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  flows  into  Dela- 
ware Bav.  Th<^  Susquehanna  empties  it<>i  waters,  through  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  mto  the  Chesapeake.  And  that  great  watershed  itself, 
«ztendiag  to  Norfolk,  and,  therefore,  almost  to  the  North  Carolina  iiue^ 
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does  belong,  and  miMt  erer  belongs  in  oommon,  to,  the  eential  and 
soathern  States,  ander  one  goverament;  or  eko  the  line  of  sepAntion 
win  be  the  Potomac  to  its  bead-watera.  All  of  ]>elaware  and  Mary- 
land)  and  the  conntiea  of  Accomac  and  Northampton,  in  Viiginia, 
would,  in  that  event,  follow  the  fbrtanes  of  the  northern  confederacy. 
In  fact,  dr,  disagreeable  as  the  idea  maybe  to  many  within  their  limitoi 
on  both  sides,  no  man  who  looks  at  tiie  map  and  then  reflects  npon 
history  and  the  force  of  natural  causes,  and  considers  the  present  actual 
and  the  future  probable  position  of  the  hostile  armies  and  navies  at  the 
end  of  this  war,  ovight  for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  either  the  States  and 
counties  which  I  have  named,  must  j^o  with  the  North,  or  Penns}  Ivatiia 
and  New  Jersey  with  the  South.  Military  force  on  either  side  cannot 
control  the  destiny  of  the  States  lying  between  the  mouth  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  the  Hudson.  And  if  that  bay  were  itself  made  the  line, 
Delaware,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  would  be- 
long to  the  North;  while  Norfolk,  the  only  capacious  harbor  on  the 
aontheastem  coast,  must  be  commanded  by  the  gnns  of  some  new  foi^ 
tress  npon  Gape  Charles ;  and  Baltimore,  the  now  queenly  dty,  seated 
then  upon  the  very  boundary  of  two  rival,  yes,  hostile^  confederaciesi 
would  rapidly  fall  into  decay. 

And  now,  sir,  I  will  not  ask  whether  the  Northwest  can  consent  to 
separation  from  the  South.  Never.  Nature  forbids.  We  are  only  a 
part  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  There  is  no  line  of  latitude 
upon  which  to  separate.  Neither  party  would  desire  the  old  line  of 
86°  30'  on  both  side<^  of  the  river  :  and  there  is  no  natural  honndary 
east  and  west.  The  nearest  to  it  are  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Kivers, 
But  that  line  wonM  leave  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  as  border  cities, 
like  Baltimore,  to  decay,  and,  extending  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length, 
would  become  the  scene  of  an  eternal  border  warfare,  without  example 
even  in  the  worst  of  times.  Sir,  we  cannot,  ought  not,  will  not^  sepa> 
rate  from  the  South.  And  if  you  of  the  East  who  have  found  this  war 
against  the  South,  and  for  the  negro,  gratifying  to  your  hate  or  profit* 
able  to  yonr  purse,  will  continue  it  till  a  separation  be  forced  between 
the  slaveholding  and  your  non-slaveholding  States,  then,  believe  me, 
and  accept  it,  as  you  did  not  the  other  solemn  warnings  of  years  past, 
the  day  which  divides  the  North  from  the  South,  that  self<«ame  day 
decrees  eternal  divorce  between  the  West  and  the  East. 

Sir,  our  destiny  is  fixed.  There  is  not  one  drop  of  run  which, 
descending  from  the  heaves  and  fertilizing  our  soil,  causes  it  to  yield 
an  abundant  harvest,  but  flows  into  the  Mississippi,  and  there  mingling 
with  the  waters  of  that  mighty  river,  finds  its  way,  at  last,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  And  wc  must  aud  will  follow  it  with  travel  and  trade — not 
by  treaty,  bat  by  right — ^freely,  peaceably,  and  without  restriction  or 
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tribute,  under  the  same  goYemmeat  and  flag,  to  its  home  io  the  boaom 
of  thai  gait  Sir,  we  will  not  reraain,  after  separation  from  the  Sontb, 
a  province  or  appanage  of  tiie  East,  to  bear  her  bordena  and  pay  her 
taxes;  nor,  hemmed  in  and  isolated  as  we  are,  and  without  a  sea-coast, 
eonid  we  long  remain  a  distinct  eonfedenu^.  Bnt  wherever  we  go, 
married  to  the  Sonth  or  the  East,  we  bring  with  ns  three>fonrtlis  of  the 
territories  of  that  valley  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  it  may  be  to  the 
Pacifio— the  grandest  and  most  magnificent  dowry  that  bride  ever  had 
to  be^ow. 

Then,  sir,  New  England,  freed  at  last  from  the  domination  of  her 
sopbisters,  dreamers,  and  bigots,  and  restored  to  the  control  once  more 
of  her  former  liberal,  tolerant,  and  conservative  civilization,  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  reunion  of  these  States  upon  terms  of  fair  and 
honorable  adjustment.  And  in  this  great  work  the  central  free  and 
border  slave  SULus,  too,  will  unite  heart  and  hand.  To  the  West  it  is 
a  i^^cessity,  and  she  demands  it  And  let  not  the  States  now  called 
Coi^ente  inrist  upon  separation  and  independence.  What  did  they 
demand  at  first!  Security  against  Abolitionism  within  the  Union: 
protection  from  the  **  irrepressible  conflict,'*  and  the  domination  of  the 
absolute  numerical  majority :  a  change  of  public  opinion,  and  conse- 
quently of  political  pardes  in  the  North  and-West,  so  that  their  local 
institutions  and  domestic  peace  should  no  longer  be  endangered.  And 
no  Y>  sir,  after  two  years  of  persbtent  and  most  gigantic  effort  on  the  part 
6f  this  Administration  to  compel  them  to  submit,  but  with  utter  and 
elgnal  failure,  the  people  of  the  free  States  arc  now,  or  are  fost  becom- 
ing, satiffied  th?it  the  price  of  the  Union  is  the  utter  suppression  of 
Abolitionism  or  anti-slavery  as  a  political  element,  and  the  completo 
subordination  of  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  intermeddling  which  gave 
it  birth.  In  any  event,  they  are  ready  now,  if  I  have  not  greatly  mis- 
read the  signs  of  the  times,  to  return  to  the  old  constitutional  and  actual 
basis  of  fifty  years  ago:  three-fifths  rule  of  representation,  speedy  ren- 
dition of  fngitives.from  labor,  equal  rights  in  the  Territories,  no  more 
slavery  agitation  anywhere,  and  transit  and  temporary  sojourn  with 
shtves,  without  molestation,  in  the  free  States.  Without  all  these  there 
eould  be  neither  peace  nor  permanence  to  a  restored,  union  of  States 
'^part  slave  and  part  free."  With  it,  the  South,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  great  and  multiplied  benefita  of  union,  would  be  fiur  more  secure 
in  her  slave  property,  her  domestic  institutions,  than  under  a  separate 
government.  Sir,  let  no  man,  North,  or  West,  tell  me  that  ,this  would 
p«petuate  African  slavery.  I  know  it  But  so  does  the  Constitution. 
I  report,  sir,  it  is  the  price  of  the  Union.  Whoever  hfites  negro  slavery 
mor*'  iJian  he  loves  the  Union  must  demand  sepiiration  at  last.  I  think 
that  you  can  never  abolish  slavery  by  fighting.   Certainly  you  Jiever 
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cau  till  you  have  first  destroyed  the  South,  and  then,  in  tho  languagOi 
first  of  Ihfr.  Douglas  and  afterward  of  Mr.  Seward,  converted  this  Got- 
ernment  into  an  imperial  despotism. .  Andy  sir,  whenever  I  am  forced 
to  a  choice  between  the  loss,  to  my  own  country  and  race,  of  personal 
and  political  liberty,  with  all  its  blessings,  and  the  involuntary  domestic 
servitude  of  the  negro,  I  shall  not  hesitate  one  moment  to  choose  the 
latter  alternative.  The  sole  question,  to-day,  is  between  the  Union, 
with  slavery,  or  final  disunion,  and,  I  think,  anarchy  and  despotism.  I 
am  for  the  Union.  It  was  good  enough  for  my  finthers.  It  is  good 
enoQgh  for  us,  and  our  children  after  ua. 

And,  sir,  let  no  man  in  the  South  tell  me  that  she  lias  been  invaded, 
and  that  all  the  horrors  implied  in  those  most  terrible  of  word;?,  civil 
war,  have  been  visited  upon  her,  1  know  that,  too.  But  we,  also,  of 
the  North  and  West,  in  every  State,  and  by  thousands,  who  have  dared 
so  much  as  to  question  the  principles  and  poHcy,  or  doubt  the  honesty, 
of  this  Adniiujfcnaiion  and  its  parly,  have  suffered  every  thing  that  the 
worst  despotism  could  inflict,  except  only  loss  of  life  itself  upon  the 
scaffold.  Sonie  even  have  died  for  the  cause^  by  the  hand  of  the  assas- 
sin. And  can  we  foigetl  Never,  never.  Time  will  but  bum  the 
memory  of  these  wrongs  deeper  into  onr  hearts.  But  shall  we  break 
up  the  Union  f  Shall  we  destroy  the  Government,  because  usurping 
tyrants  have  held  possession,  and  perverted  it  to  the  most  cruel  of 
oppressions  ?  Was  it  over  so  done  in  any  other  country  f  In  Athens! 
Borne  I  England?  Anywhere?  No,  sir;  let  us  expel  the  usurper, 
and  restore  the  Constitution  and  laws,  the  ris^hts  of  the  States,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people;  and  then,  in  the  country  of  our  fiithers,  under 
the  TTnion  of  our  fathers,  and  the  old  flag — the  symbol  once  ivya'm  of 
the  free  and  the  brave — let  us  fulfil  the  grand  mission  which  I^rovidence 
has  appointed  for  us  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

And  now,  sir,  if  it  be  the  will  of  all  sections  to  unite,  then  upon  what 
terms  2  Sir,  between  the  South  and  most  of  the  States  of  the  North, 
and  all  of  the  West,  there  is  but  one  subject  in  controversy— slavery. 
It  is  the  only  question,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  twenty*five  years  ago,  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  and  poten<^  to  divide  this  Union ;  and  divide  it  it 
will,  he  added,  or  drench  the  country  in  blood,  if  not  arrested.  It  has 
done  both.  But  settle  it  on  the  original  basis  of  the  Constitution,  and 
^ve  to  each  section  the  power  to  protect  itself  within  the  Union,  and 
now,  after  the  terrible  lessons  of  the  past  two  years,  the  Union  will  bo 
stronger  than  before,  and,  indeed,  endure  for  ages.  Woo  to  the  m^n, 
North  or  South,  who^  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  should  teach 
men  disunion, 

And  now  the  way  to  rcuinon:  what  so  easy  ?  Behold  to-day  two 
separate  govern meiits  in  one  country,  and  without  a  natural  dividing 
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line;  with  two  presiflents  and  cabinet?,  and  a  doul»le  Concfress ;  and 
yet,  each  under  a  Oonistitution  so  exactly  similar,  the  one  to  tin'  other, 
that  a  stran(;6r  could  scarce  discern  the  difference.  Was  evur  follv 
and  madness  like  this  ?  Sir,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  tbai.  it 
should  so  continue  Ions* 

But  why  speak  of  ways  or  terms  of  reunion  now  f  The  will  is  yet 
waotiJ^  in  both  sections.  TJnioir  is  consent^  and  good^will,  and  frater* 
nal  affection.  War  is  forcei  hate,  revenge.  Is  the  country  tired  at  last 
of  war  I  Has  the  experiment  been  tried  long  enough  I  Has  sufficient 
blood  been  shed,  treasure  expended,  and  misery  inflicted  in  both  the 
North  and  the  South  f  What  dienf  Stop  fighting.  Make  an  anoisp 
lice — no  formal  treaty.  Wijhdniw  your  Army  from  the  seceded  States. 
Reduce  both  armies  to  a  fiiir  and  sufScient  peace  establishment  De- 
<:'lare  absohitc  ft-ee  trade  between  the  Nortlx  and  South.  Bny  and  sell. 
Agree  upon  a  Z<>llverein.  Recall  your  fleets.  Break  up  yuiir  I'lockade. 
Keduce  your  navy.  Restrtre  travel.  Open  up  railroads.  Ke-establish 
the  telegraph,  lleunite  your  express  companies.  No  morp  Monitors 
and  iroa-clads,  but  s<'L  your  friendly  steamers  and  steamships  again  io 
motion.  Visit  the  North  and  West.  Visit  the  tSouth.  Exchange 
newspapers.  Migrate.  Intermarry.  Let  slavery  alone.  Hold  eleo- 
tlons  at  the  appointed*  lames.  Let  us  choose  a  new  President  in  sixty- 
four.  And  when  the  gpspd  of  peace  shall  have  descended  again  from 
Heaven  into  their  hearts,  and  the  gospel  of  abolition  and  of  hate  been 
eipdled,  let  your  clergy  and  the  churdiea  meet  again  in  Christian  inters 
ooune^  Ifordk  and  South.  Let  the  secret  orders  and  voluntary  associap 
tiOM  everywhere  reunite  as  brethren  once  more.  In  shorty  give  to  all 
the  natuiai,  and  all  the  artificial  causes  which  impel  us  together,  their 
fullest  away.  Let  time  do  bis  office — drying  tears,  dispelling  sorrows, 
meUowino;  passion,  and  making  herb  and  grass  and  tree  to  grow  a^U 
upon  the  hundred  batvle-fielda  of  this  terrible  war. 

"But  this  is  recognition."  It  is  not  formal  recognition,  to  which  I 
will  lioL  consent  Recognition  now,  and  attempted  permanent  treaties 
about  boundai'y,  travel,  and  tiade,  and  paililiuu  oi  Xerriiories  would 
end  in  a  war  fiercer  and  more  disastrous  than  before.  Recognition  is 
absolute  dlsimion;  and  not  between' the  slave  and  the  firee  States,  but 
with  Delaware  and  Maryhmd  as  part  of  the  North,  and  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  part  of  the  West  But  wherever  the  actual  line,  every  evil 
and  mischief  of  disunion  is  implied  in  it  And,  for  similar  reasons,  sir, 
I  would  not,.at  this  time,  press  hastily  a  convention  of  the  States.  The 
men  who  now  would  hold  seats  in  such  a  convention,  would,  upon  both 
sides,  if  both  agreed  to  attend,  come  together  full  of  the  hate  and  bitr 
temess  inseparable  from  a  civil  war.  No,  sir ;  let  passion  have  time  to 
^900^  and  reason  to  resume  its  sway.  It  coat  thirty  yean  of  despMata 
29 
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and  most  wicked  patience  and  industry  to  destroy  or  impair  the  mag- 
nilicL  iit  temple  of  this  XJnioD.  Let  us  be  content  if^  withiii  three  yeara, 
we  shall  be  able  to  restore  iL 

But,  certainly,  what  I  propose  is  informal,  practical  recognition. 
And  that  is  precisely  what  exista  to-daj,  and  has  existed,  more  or  less 
defined,  from  the  &st.  Flags  of  truce,  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  aU 
yonr  other  observances  of  the  laws,  forms,  and  courtesies  of  war,  at« 
acts  of  recognition*  Sir,  does  any  man  doabt,  to-day,  that  there  is  a 
Confederate  Government  at  Richmond,  and  that  it  is  a  belligerent  f 
Even  the  Secretary  of  State  has  discovered  it  at  last,  though  he 
has  written  ponderous  folios  of  polished  rhetoric  to  prove  that  it 
is  not.  Will,  continual  war  then,  without  extended  and  sohstantial 
success^  make  the  Confederate  States  any  the  less  a  government  itt 
feet? 

"But  it  confoRsea  rlisunion."  Yes,  just  as  the  surt^eon,  who  sets 
your  fractured  limb  in  splints,  in  order  that  it  may  be  healed, 
admits  that  it  is  broken.  "  But  the  Government  will  have  failed  to 
crush  out  the  rebellion,''  Sir,  it  has  failed.  You  went  to  war  to 
prove  that .  wc  had  a  Government.  With  what  result  i  To  the 
people  of  the  loyal  States  it  has,  in  your  hands,  been  the  Govern- 
ment of  King  Stork,  bnt  to  the  Confederate  States,  of  King  Log. 
**Bat  the  rebellion  will  have  triumphed.**  Better  triumph  to^y 
than  ten  years  hence.  But  I  deny  it  Hie  rebellion  will,  at  last, 
be  crashed  out,  in  the  only  way  in  whicl^  it  ever  wa^  possible.  ^  But 
no  one  will  be  hhng  at  the  end  of  war.*'  Neither  will  there  b«^ 
Uiongh  the  wa^  should  last  half  a  century,  except  by  the  mob  or 
the  hand  of  arbitrary  power.  Bui,  really,  sir,  if  there  is  to  be  no 
hanging,  let  this  Administration,  and  all  who  have  done  its  bidding 
everywhere,  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad. 

And  now,  sir,  allow  me  a  word  upon  a  subject  of  very  great 
intere&t  at  this  moment,  and  most  iniport;\ut.  it  may  be,  in  its  influ- 
euce  upon  the  future — foheigx  mediation,  i  speak  not  of  armed 
and  hostile  intervention,  which  I  would  resist  as  lonar  as  but  one 
man  was  left  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  invader.  But  friendly  media- 
tion—the kindly  ofier  of  an  impartial  power  to  ^tand  as  a  daysman 
between  the  contending  parties  in  this  most  bloody  and  exhausting 
strife— ought  to  be  met  in  a  spirit  as  cordial  and  ready  as  that  in 
which  it  is  proffered.  It  would  be  churlish  to  refuse.  ^Certainly,  it 
is  not  consistent  with  the  former  dignity  of  this  Government  to  ask 
for  mediation ;  neither,  sir,  would  it  befit  its  ancient  magnanimity  to 
reject  it.  As  proposed  by  the  Emperor  of  France,  I  would  accept 
it  at  once.  Now  is  the  anspidons  moment  It  is  the  speediest, 
aaaieat^  most  graceful  mode  of  suspending  hostilitiea.  Let  as  hear 
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lio  more  of  the  mcdUtiou  of  the  caunoa  and  the  sword.  The  day 
for  all  that  has  gone  by.  Let  lu  be  stateBmen  at  last.  Sir,  I  give 
thanks,  that  some,  at  least,  among  the  Repabttcan  party,  acem  ready 
HOW  to  lift  themselves  up  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument,  and 
to  deal  with  it  hi  the  spirit  of  the  patriots  and  great  men  of  other 
oountries  and  agos,  and  of  the  better  days  of  the  United  States. 

And  now,  sir,  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  England, 
France,  and  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe,  in  witiiolding  recogni- 
tion ao  long  from  the  Confederate  States,  the  South  and  the  Noirth 
are  both  indebted  to  thent  for  an  immense  pnUie  service.  The 
South  has  proved  her  ability  to  iDaintain  herself  by  her  own  streogi^ 
and  rcsoarces,  without  foreign  aid,  moral  or  material  And  th»  North 
and  We8t-~the  whole  oonntiy,  indeed — ^theae  great  powers  hare  served 
inoalcnlably,  by  holding  back  a  solemn  proclamation  to  the  world 
that  the  XTnion  of  these  States  was  finally  and  formally  dissolved* 
They  have  left  to  ns  every  motive  nr  1  every  chance  for  reunion;  and 
if  tiiat  has  been  the  purpose  of  England  especially — our  rival  so 
long,  interested  more  than  any  other  in  disnm'on,  and  the  consequent 
weakening  of  our  great  naval  and  cornm in  power,  and  siitlorin^, 
too,  as  ftlie  has  suffered,  so  long  and  severely  because  of  this  war — 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  she  has  performed  an  act  of  unselfish 
heroism  without  example  in  hi>,luiy.  Was  such,  indeed,  her  pur- 
pose 1  X^t  her  answer  before  the  impartkl  tribunal  of  posteri^. 
In  any  events  after  the  great  reaction  in  public  sentiment  in  tho 
Ndrtii  and  West^  to  be  followed,  after  some  time,  by  a  like  reaction 
hi.  the  Sootb,  foreign  recognition  now  of  the  Confederate  Stites  could 
avail  little  to  deky  or  prevent  final  reunion,  if,  aa  I  firmly  believe, 
lennion  be  not  only  possible,  bat  inevitable. 

Sir,  I  have  not  spoken  of  foreign  arbitration.  That  is  quite 
another  question.  I  tiiink  it  impracticable,  and  foar  it  as  dangerous. 
The  very  powers — or  any  other  power — which  have  hesitated  to  aid 
disunion  directly  or  by  force,  might,  as  anthorized  arbiters,  moat 
readily  pronounce  for  it  at  last.  Very  grand,  indeed,  would  le  the 
tribunal  befi>rn  v.'hich  tlie  great  question  of  the  Union  of  these  S'ltt  3, 
and  the  final  destiny  of  this  continent,  for  ag-^,  sliould  be  heard,  and 
btstoric,  through  all  time,  the  ambassadors  who  should  argue  it.  And, 
if  both  belligerents  consent,  let  the  subjects  in  controversy  be  referred 
to  Switzerland,  or  Russia,  or  any  other,  impartial  and  incorruptible 
power  or  state  in  Europe.  But,  at  bst,  sir,  the  people  of  these  several 
States  here,  at  home,  must  be  the  final  arbiters  of  this  great  quarrel  In 
America;  ai^  the  pe6ple  and  States  of  the  Northwest,  the  mediatoit 
who  shall  atafid,  the  prophet,  betwixt  the  livmg  and  the  dead^ 
tiuit  the  plague  of  disniuon  may  be  stayed. 
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Sir,  this  war,  horrible  as  it  is,  has  taught  us  all  some  of  the  most 
importaot  and  salutary  les«;ons  wiiich  a  p  M»j)!e  ever  learned. 

First,  it  has  amuhilatcd,  in  twenty  months,  all  the  false  and  perni- 
cious theories  and  teachings  of  Abolitionism  for  thirty  years,  and  \k'liich 
a  mere  appeal  to  facts  and  arguments  could  not  have  untaught  in  half 
a  centarj.  We  have  learned  that  the  Soutli  is  not  weak^  dependent, 
unenterprising,  or  corrupted  by  idavery,  laxary,  and  idleness ;  bat 
powerful,  earnest)  warlike,  enduring,  self-supporting,  full  of  energy,  and 
inezbaastible  in  resonroes.  We  hare  been  taught,  ,  and  now  confess 
it  openly,  that  African  slaverjr,  instead  of*  being  a  source  of  weakness 
to  the  South,  is  one  of  her  main  eleinents  of  strength;  and  hence  the 
**  military  necessity,"  we  are  told,  of  aboliahiag  slavery  in  order  to 
suppress  the  rebelUoD.  We  have  learned,  also,  that  the  non-slave- 
hoMing  white  men  of  the  South,  millions  in  number,  are  immovably 
attached  to  the  institation,  and  are  its  chief  support ;  and  Abolitionists 
hare  found  out,  to  their  infinite  surprise  and  disgu.^t,  that  the  slave  is 
not  "pantinj:^  for  freedom,"  nor  pining  iu  silent,  but,  revengeful  grief 
over  cruelly  an(l  oppression  inflicted  upon  him,  but  happy,  contented, 
ottiiched  deeply  to  his  master,  and  uu willing — at  least  not  eager — to 
accept  the  precious  boon  of  freedom,  which  they  have  proffered  him. 
I  appeal  to  the  President  for  the  proof.  I  appeal  to  the  £ict^  that 
&wer  slaves  have  escaped,  eveu  from  Virginia,  in  now  nearly  two  years, 
than  Arnold  and  CornwaUis  carried  away  in  six  months  of  invasion,  in 
ItSl.  Finally^  air,  we  have  learned,  and  the  South,  too,  what  the 
history  of  the  world  ages  ago,  and  our  own  history  might  have  taught 
HS^  that  servile  innnrrection  is  the  least  of  the  dangers  to  which  she  is 
exposed.  Henoe,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  African  slavery,  aa  an 
institution,  will  come  out  of  thb  conflict  fifty>fold  stronger  than  when 
the  war  bcg^n. 

The  South,  too,  sir,  has  learned  most  important  lessons ;  and  among 
them,  that  personal  courage  is  a  <|uality  common  to  all  sections,  and 
tliul  in  battle,  the  men  of  the  North,  and  especially  of  the  West,  are 
their  equals.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  mutual,  and  most  mischievous 
mistake  upon  both  sides.  The  men  <>i  the  South  overvalued  their 
own  personal  courage,  and  undervalued  ours,  and  we,  too,  readily 
consented;  but  at  the  same  time  they  exaggerated  our  aggregate 
strength  and  resource  and  underestimated  their  own;  and  we  fell 
into  the  same  error;  and  hence,  the  original  and  &tal  mistake  or  vice^ 
of  the  military  policy  of  the  North,  and  which  has  aheady  broken 
4own  the  war  by  its  own  weight — ^the  belief  that  we  could  bring 
Qperwhelming  numbers  and  power  into  the  field,  and  upon  the  sc«, 
^  crush  out  the  South  at  a  blow.  But  twenty  months  of  terrible 
wBi&re  have  corrected  many  errors,  and  taught  us  the  wisdom  of  a 
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ceotniy.  And  now,  sir,  eireiy  one  of  these  lesaons  will  profit  lu  dl  for 
ages  to  oomo ;  and  if  we  do  but  reanite,  will  bind  da  in  a  closer,  firmer, 
more  dorable  union  (ban  erer  before. 

I  Have  finisbed  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  wbat  I  desired  to  say  at  this 
time,  upon  the  great  question  of  the  reunion  of  these  States.  I  have 
spoken  freely  and  bold)y — ^not  Tvisely,  it  may  be,  for  the  present,  or 
for  myself  personally,  but  most  wisely  for  the  future  and  for  my 
country.  Not  courting  censure,  I  yet  do  not  slirink  from  it.  My 
own  immediate  personal  interests,  and  my  chances'  just  now  for  the 
more  inaWial  rewards  of  ambition,  I  again  surrender  as  hostages  to 
that  GREAT  HEiL^AKTKK,  tlic  ccho  of  wliose  footstcps  already  I  hear 
along  the  highway  of  time.  Whoever,  here'or  elsewhere,  believes  that 
war  can  restore  the  Union  of  these  States;  whoever  would  have  a  war 
for  the  abolition  of  slaveiy,  or  disunion ;  and  be  who  demands  Soathem 
independence  and  final  separation — ^let  him  speak,  for  him  I  have  offend- 
ed. Deroted  to  the  Union  from  the  beginning,  I  will  not  desert  it  nofw 
in  this  the  hour  of  its  sorest  trial 

Sir,  it  was  the  day-dream  of  my  boyhood,  the  cherished  desire  of 
my  heart  in  youth,  that  I  might  live  to  see  the  hundredth  anniver^ 
saiy  of  onr  national  independency  and,  as  orator  of  the  day,  exalt  in 
the  expanding  glories  and  greatness  of  the  still  United  States.  That 
vision  lingers  yet  before  my  eyes,  obscured,  indeed,  by  tho  clonrls  and 
thic"k  darkness  and  the  blood  of  civil  war.  But,  sir,  if  the  men  of 
this  gi  ueration  are  wise  enough  to  profit  by  the  hard  experlem  o  of 
the  past  two  years,  and  will  turn  their  hearts  now  from  bloody  in- 
tents to  the  words  and  arts  of  peace,  that  day  will  find  us  again  the 
United  StateSb  And  if  not  earlier,  as  I  would  desire  and  believe,  at 
least  upon  th^  day  let  the  great  work  of  reunion  be  consummated; 
that  henceforth,  for  ages,  the  States  and  the  people  who  shall  fill  up 
this  mighty  continent,  united  under  one  Constitution,  and  in  one  Union, 
and  the  same  destiny,  shall  celebrate  it  as  the  birthday  both  of  Inde- 
pendence and  of  the  Great  Bestoradon. 

Sir,  I  repeat  it,  we  are  in  the'  midst  of  the  veiy  crisis  of  this  revoln- 
fioo«  If,  to-day,  we  secure  peace,  and  begin  the  work  of  reunion,  we 
shall  yet  escape ;  if  not,  I  see  nothing  before  us  but  universal  political 
and  tsocial  revolution,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed,  compawd  with  whUdl, 
the  EelgQ  of  Terror  in  i;>ance  was  a  meroifiil  visitation. 
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Speech  ddhered  m  tl«  Mouee  <^  jRqfre$eiUathe»i  FAmary  S3,  1868.* 

Mr.  Speakhr  :  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  bill  at  any  great 
length  in  this  House,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  a  settled  purpose 
to  6nact  it  into  a  law,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  the  action  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  and  the  President  to  make  it  such.  I  appeal, 
therefore,  from  you,  from  them,  directly  to  the  country  \  to  a  forum 
irliere  thoie  ia  no  military  oommittee,  no  preyiotiB  question,  no  hour 
rnl^  and  where  the  people  themselves  are  the  mastera.  I  commend 
the  spirit  in  which  this  discnssion  was  commenced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  military  committee  (Mr.  OUn),  and  I  do  it  the  more  cheer- 
fi|Uy  because,  unfortunately,  he  is  not  always  in  ao  good  a  tenlper  aa 
he  was  to-day;  and  I  trust  that  throughout  the  debate,  and  on  its 
dose,  he  will  exhibit  that  same  disposition  which  characterized  his 
opening  remarks.  Only  let  me  caution  him  that  he  cannot  dictate 
to  the  minority  here  what  conrso  they  shall  pursne.  Bat,  sir,  -I 
regret  that  I  cannot  exten  l  the  commendat  ion  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Campbell),  who  addressed  the  House  a  little  while 
ago.  His  speech  was  extremely  offensive,  and  cal  iil  iled  to  stir  up  a 
spirit  of  biltcruess  and  strife,  not  at  all  consistent  witii  iliut  iu  which 
debates  in  this  House  should  be  conducted.  If  he,  or  any  other  gentle- 
man of  the  majority,  imagines  that  any  one  here  is  to  be  deterred  by 
threats,  from  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  or  from  ^viog  such  Totea 
a^:  ho  may  see  jfit  to  give^  he  has  utterly  misi^prehended  the  temper  and 
detefmioation  of  those  who  at  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber.  His 
thi»at  I  huri  badk  with  defiance  into  his  teeth.  I  spurn  it  I  spit 
upon  it  Tliat  is  not  the  argument  to  be  addressed  to  equals  here; 
and  I,  therefore,  most  respectfully  suggest,  that  hereafter,  aU  such  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  wc  shall  be  spared  personal  denunciation,  and 
insinuations  against  the  loyalty  of  men  who  sit  with  me  here;  men 
whose  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  and  attachment  to  the  Union  of 
thfiso. Slates  ia  as  ardent  imd  immovable  as  yours,  and  who  only  differ 

f  Upon  tiiia  Ull  a  debate  ensued,  whkdi,  for  power,  eloquence,  straigih  of  {osa* 
nont,  and  bdd  d^bnn  of  eonatitiittonal  rights,  has  not  oflc  n  i  ,  •  n  equalled.  Sin* 
S{)jred  with  the  warage  always  given  to  those  who  are  right,  YATj-AKDiaHASt, 
YoosHBBfl^  pENDi^STOKt  Co2,  BincLE,  and  othen^  standing  unmoved  against  the 
Strang  current  of  despotism,  Ixddly  assailed  the  most  daogeroos  and  Tulnerable 
liMfairesofthoBilL  Atthemost  esdtraffaaoiDenftoftiheooQflki^Ur.  V.^ddre^ 
l^e  House.  BiiroHAM,  of  Ohlo^  fhou^t  bis  "  assumptions  unworthy  of  any  man 
who  had  grown  to  man's  estate  undetthe  shelter  of  the  Cbnatitutifyn  "  Vooainass 
replied  he  "  had  held  the  House  spell4»o«iid  with  one  <^  the  ablest  arguments  he 
had  ever  hesid." 
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from  yoa  as  to  the  mode  of  securiDg  the  great  objeet  nearest  their 
hearts. 

[Here  ICr.  YALLAHineBAH  yielded  the  floor  to  Mr.  Qa]cpb3BLL  at  his  request  Ibr 

an  expUmatibD,  which  being  made  in  highly  offensive  laogmge,  Mr.  V.  declinod 
to  yield  longer,  saying,  amid  applause  in  the  gallery,  "That  is  euou^'h,  Not 
snoUier  momeac  After  that.  I  yielded  the  floor  m  the  spirit  of  a  gentlemaa,  and 
ikot  to  be  met  in  the  maaner  of  a  Uaoicgttard."  A  scene  of  confusion  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  galleriefl^  fbUowed  for  some  moments,  after  yrkiUili  Mr.  T.  resumsd  ss 
liollews:] 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  lesson  has  not  been  lost ;  uid  that  it 
is  sufficiently  impressed  now  upon  the  minds  of  the  sadieno^  that  ibis 
b  a  legisUtire,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  deliberatire,  assembly,  and  that 
no  breach  of  decorom  or  order  shonld  occor  among  them,  whatever 
may  be  the  condoct  of  any  of  as  on  the  floor. 

The  member  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Campbell)  aUnded  to^y,  gen- 
erally, to  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  Hous&  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  application.  The  langnage  and  gesture  were  both  plain  enough. 
He  ventured  also,  approvingly,  to  eall  our  attention  to  the  opinions  and 
course  of  conduct  of  some  Democrats  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  if 
we  were  to  learn  our  lessons  in  Democracy,  or  in  any  thing  else,  from 
that  quarter.  I  do  not  know,  crrtainly,  to  whom  he  alluded.  Perhaps 
it  was  to  a  gentleman  who  spoke,  not  long  since,  in  the  city  of  iNew 
York,  and  advocated  on  that  occasion,  what  is  called  in  stereotype 
phrase  "  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war/'  and  who,  but  two  months 
pievionaly,  addressed  asaembhiges  in  the  same  State  and  city,  in  which 
ha  proposed  only  to  take  Richmond,  and  then  let  the  ''wayward 
Bistera  depart  in  peacei"  Now  I  know  of  no  one  on  this  side  of  the 
Chamber  occupying  such  a. position;  and  I,  certainly,  will  not  go  to 
(hat  qnarter  to  learn  fessona  in  patriotism,  or  Democrat^. 

I  have  already  said,  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  debate  the  general 
merits  of  this  Bill  at  large,  and  for  the  reason,  that  I  am  satisfied  that 
argument  .ia  of  no  avail  here.  I  appeal,  tiierefore^  to  the  people. 
Before  them,  I  propose  to  try  this  great  question — the  question  of  con- 
^itutional  power,  and  of  the  unwise  and  injudicious  exercise  of  it  in 
thisBill.  We  have  been  compelled,  repeatedly,  since  the  4th  of  March, 
1891,  to  appeal  to  tiie  same  tribunal  We  appealed  to  it  at  the  recent 
election.  And  the  people  did  pronounce  judgment  upon  our  appeal. 
The  member  from  Peunsylvauia  ought  to  have  heard  their  senleuce,  and 
^  venture  to  say  that  he  did  hear  it,  on  the  night  of  the  election.  In 
Ohio  they  spoke  as  with  the  voice  of  many  waters.  The  very  question, 
of  anmmaiy  and  arbitrary  arrests,  now  sanctioned  in  this  Bill,  was  anb* 
nUttied,  IM  a  direct  issue,  to  the  people  of  that  State,  as  also  of  other 
fltaiei^  and  tfaebTeidiot  was  rendered  upon  it    The  Demoeratic  Coft* 
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vention  of  Oliio,  aasemUed  on  tlie  4tli  of  July  in  the  city  of  Columbus, 
the  largest  and  best  erer  held  in  the  State,  among  other  resolutionft,  of 
the  same  t<^per  and  spirit,  adopted  this  without  a  dissenting  voice : 

Aisd  we  otterly  coodeum  and  denounoe  the  repeated  sad  gross  violation,  by 
the  Ezeontiveof  the  0nitedStste8,  of  &e  riglita  thus  seodrcd  hj  the  Coostittition  ; 
and  we  also  utterly  repudiate  and  condemn  the  mouatrous  dogmii^  that  in  time  of 
war  the  Oonstitutioa  in  suspended,  or  its  power  in  aaj  respect  enlarged  bejond 
the  letter  and  iroe  meanmg  of  that  insteument. 

"  And  we  view,  alao^  with  indignation  and  alarm,  the  illeg:al  aud  unoonstitntunal 
seizure  and  iraprisonment,  for  illcged  political  ofTencos.  of  our  citizens,  •without 
judi  mhI  process,  in  States  whoro  such  procesa  is  unobstructed,  but  by  Executive 
order  hj  telegrapli,  or  otliorwise,  aud  caU  upon,  all  who  uphold  tl^  ^nion,  the 
OoDStitation,'>fiiid  the  laws,  to  unite  with  as,  in  denomudng  snd  repelling  sndi 
flagrant  violalaon  of  the  State  uml  Federal  OonstitnUons,  and  tyrannical  infirao' 
tion  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  American  citizens  ;  ■  and  that  the  people  of  this 
State  CAKKOT  SAFELY,  AKD  WILL  NOT,  stTBUiT  to  have  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  two  gr^  and  essential  bulwarks  of  civil  liberty,  pat 
down  by  nnwartanted  and  despotio  ezertioa  of  power." 

On  that,  the  jnds^ment  of  the  people  was  given  at  the  October 
elections,  and  the  party  candidates  nominated  by  the  C<jnvention  Vr  hioh 
adopted  that  resolution,  were  triumphantly  elected.  So,  too,  with  the 
candidates  of  the  same  party  in  the  Stated  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  YorL  And,  sir,  that 
"  healthy  reaction,''  recently,  of  which  the  member  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Gunipbcll)  affected  to  boast,  has  escaped  my  keenest  sense  of 
vision.  I  see  only  t&at^handwrltlQg  on  the  wall  which  the  fingers  of 
the  people  wrote  against  him  and  his  party,  and  this  whole  Administra- 
tion, at  the  ballot>box,  in  October  and  November  last  Talk  to  me, 
indeed,  of  the  leniency  of  the  Executive !  too  few  arrests  t  too  much  for- 
bearance by  those  in  power!  Sir,  it  :8  the  people  who  have  been  too 
lenient.  They  have  submitted  to  your  oppressions  and  wrongs  as  no 
free  people  ought  ev^  to  submit.  But  ^e  day  of  patient  endnrance 
has  gone  by  at  last.  Mistake  them  not.  They  will  be  lenient  no 
longer.  Abide  by  the  Constitution,  stand  by  the  laws,  restore  the 
Union,  if  ymt  ran  restore  it — not  by  f«rce — you  have  tried  that  and 
failed.  Try  some  other  method  now — the  ancient,  the  approved,  the 
reasonable  way — ^the  way  in  which  the  TJnion  was  first  made.  Sur- 
render it  not  now — not  yet — never.  liut  unity  is  not  Union;  imd 
attempt  not,  at  your  pml— I  warn  you — to  coerce  unity  by  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
Kberties  of  the  j^ople.  UniAB  is  liberty  and  consent :  nnity  is  despot^ 
vm  and  force.  For  what  was  the -Union  ordained!  As  a  splendDl 
t^ifioe,  to  attract  the  gave  and  admim^n  of  the  worid  !  Asa  nu^guft' 
MBt  ten^le-wi  stupendous  si^eistnifitiire.of  mble  and  iron,  Uk«  tfaie 
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Oapitoly  upon  whose  lofty  dome  the  bronzed  image — ^hollow  and 

inanimate-^f  Freedom  is  soon  to  stand  erect  in  colossal  mockery, 
wMle  the  true  spirit,  the  living  Goddess  of  Liberty,  veils  her  eyes  and 
tarns  away  her  ^e  in  sonow,  because,  upon  the  altar  established  here, 
and  deJicate<Jby  our  fathers  to  her  worship — you,  a  false  and  most  dis- 
loyal priesth  ood,  ofter  up,  night  atid  morninLT,  the  mingled  sacrifices  of 
servitude  ;ii!d  drsputisni  ?  No,  sir.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  the  altar, 
the  service,  the  religion,  the  devotees,  that  the  temple  of  the  Union  was 
first  erected  ;  and  when  these  are  all  gone,  let  the  edifice  itself  perish. 
2>Jevcr — never — never  will  the  people  consent  to  lose  their  own  person^ 
and  political  rights  and  liberties,  to  the  end  that  you  may  delnde  and 
mock  them  with  the  splendid  unity  of  despotism. 

Sir,  what  are  the^  hills  which  have  passed,  or  are  still  before  tho' 
House  I  The  bill  to  give  the  President  entire  control  of  the  currency 
-—the  purse — of  the  country.  A  tax^bill  to  clothe  him  with  power  over 
the  whole  property  of  the  country.  A  bill  to  put  all  power  in  his 
hands  over  the  personal  liberties  of  the  peop1&  A  bill  to  indemnify 
him,  and  all  tmder  him,  for  every  act  of  oppression  and  outrage  already 
consummated.  A  bill  to  enable  him  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habecu  carpus, 
in  order  to  justify  cr  protect  him,  and  every  minion  of  his,  in  the 
arrests  which  he  or  they  may  choose  to  make — arrests,  too,  for  mere 
opinion's  sake.  Sir,  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  men  were  burned  at 
the  stake,  subjected  to  the  h<»rrors  of  the  Inquisition,  to  all  the  tortures 
that  the  devilish  ititrenuitv  of  man  could  invent^ — for  what  ?  For 
opinions  on  questions  of  religion— of  man's  duty  and  relation  to  his 
Qod.  And  now,  to-day,  for  opinions  on  questions  political,  under  a 
free  government,  in  a  country  whose  liberties  were  purchased  by  our 
fiithers  by  seven  years*  outpouring  of  blood,  and  expenditure  of 
treasure— we  have  Uved  to  see  men,  the  bom  heirs  of  this  precious  in- 
heritance, subjected  to  arrest  and  cruel  imprisonment  at  the  caprice  of 
a  President,  or  a  secretaiy,  or  a  constable.  And,  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  a  bill  is  introduced  here,  to<^y,  and  pressed  forward  to  a  vote, 
with  tho  right  of  debate,  indeed — extorted  from  you  by  the  minority — 
but  without  the  right  to  amend,  with  no  more  than  the  mere  privilege 
of  protest — a  bill  which  enables  the  President  to  bring  nndor  his 
power,  !is  Command cr-in-idiief,  every  man  in  tlie  United  Slates  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five — three  millions  of  men.  And,  as  if 
not  satisfied  with  that,  this  bill  provides,  further,  that  every  other 
citizen,  man,  woman,  and  child,  under  twenty  years  of  age  and  over  forty- 
fiv^  iockding  those  that  may  be  exempt  between  these  ages,  thall  be 
ids6f  <fr  the  mercy, — so  far  as  his  personal  liberly  is  concemed?--of  scum 
nyiinble  '^provo^rmarahal'*  with  the  ra^  of  a  captain  of  eaivalliy^  wbo 
ii^ttevstf  tD  «Me  aemoe  in  the  Md ;  and  every  OMigreasioiiil  ^iit^  in 
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the  United  States  Is  to  be  governed—yes,  gorerned— bj  this  petty 
satnp—this  nulitsry  eanuch— this  Bsba^-and  he  eren  may  be  bUok— 

yfho  is  to  do  the  bidding  of  your  Sultan,  or  bis  Grand  Tizier.  Sir,  yon 
La?e  but  one  step  further  to  go— ^ve  him  the  symbols  of  his  office — 
the  Turkish  bow-string  and  the  sack 

What  is  it,  sir,  but  a  bill  to  abrogate  the  Constitution,  to  re|>eal  all 
existing  laws,  to  (lcf;troy  all  rights,  to  strike,  down  the  judiciarv,  and 
erect,  upon  the  n',iii<  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  a  stiipondoi^  super- 
structure of  despotism.  And  for  what?  To  enforce  law?  No,  sir. 
It  is  admitted  now,  by  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and  by  the  two  pro- 
clauiatioud  uf  the  President;  it  is  admitted  by  common  con^seut,  that 
the  war  is  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  to  secure  freedom  to  the 
black  man.  You  tell  me,  some  of  you,  I  know,  that  it  is  so  prosecuted 
because  this  is  the  only  way  to  restore  the  Union ;  but  others  openly 
and  candidly  confess  that  the  purpose  of  the  prosecnUon  of  the  war  is  to 
abolish  slavery.  And  thus,  sir,  it  is  that  the  freedom  of  the  n^ro  is  to 
be  purchased,  under  this  bill,  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  right  of  the  white 
men  of  the  ijnited  States. 

Sir,  I  am  opposed — earnestly,  inexorably  opposed — ^to  this  measureu 
If  there  were  not  another  raan  in  this  House  to  vote  sgainst  it — if  there 
were  none  to  raise  his  voice  iigainst  it — I  at  least,  dare  stand  here  alone 
in  my  place,  as  a  Representative,  undismayed,  unseduced,  unterrified, 
and  heedless  of  the  miserable  cry  of  "  disloyalty,"  of  sympathy  with 
the  rebellion,  and  with  rebels,  to  denounce  it  as  the  very  consummation 
of  the  conspiracy  agaiusi.  the  Constitution  and  the  liberties  of  my 
oountry. 

Sir,  I  yield  to  no  man  in  devotion  to  the  Union.  I  am  for  maintain- 
ing it  upon  the  prindples  on  which  it  was  first  formed;  and  I  wonld 
have  it,  at  every  sacrifice,  except  of  liberty,  which  is  *' the  life  of  the 
nation.*'  I  have  stood  by  it  in  boyhood  and  in  manhood,  to  this  hour; 
and  I  will  not  now  consent  to  yield  it  up;  nor  am  T  to  be  driven  from 
an  earnest  and  persistent  support  of  tiie  only  means  by  which  it  can  be 
restored,  either  by  the  threats  of  the  party  of  the  Administration  here, 
or  because  of  affected  sneers  and  contemptuous  refusals  to  listen,  now, 
to  reunion,  by  the  party  of  the  Administration  at  Kichmond.  I  never  was 
weak  enough  to  cower  before  the  reign  of  terror  inaugurated  by  the 
men  in  power  here,  nor  vain  enougli  to  expect  favorable  response-  now, 
or  terms  of  settlemeat»  from  the  men  in  power,  or  the  presses  under 
their  control,  in  the  South;-  Neither  will  ever  compromise  tbii  great 
quarrel,  nor  agree  to  peace  on  the  basis  of  reunions  but  1  repeat  it^ 
■top  fightinjgf,  and  let  time  and  natural  causes  joperate— unoontioUed  by 
nulitary  influences-Hmd  <be  ballot  there,  as  the  ballot  here,  will  do  its 
wxA,  1  ma,  for  the  Uniou  of  these  States ;  and  but  for  my  piofeiBid 
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eomnetloii  that  it  can  never  be  rertored  by  force  and  arms ;  or,  if  «o 
lestoied,  could  not  be  maintainedi  and  would  not  be  worth  maintaining;! 
I  would  have  united,  at  first^ven  now  would  unite,  cordiaHj-oin 
giving,  aa  I  have  acquiesced,  silently,  in  your  ^iMng,  all  the  men  and 
all  the  monej  jou  have  demanded.  But  I  did  not  believe,  and  do  not 
now  believe,  that  the  war  could  end  in  any  tbing  but  final  defeat ;  and 
if  it  sliould  last  long  enough,  then  in  disunion;  or,  if  suf!cos.-,ful  upon 
;tJie  principles  now  proclaimed,  that  it  must  and  would  end  in  the 
establislinictit  of  an  imperial  military  despotism — not  only  in  the  South 
— but  in  tlie  North  and  West.  And  to  that  I  never  will  submit.  No, 
rather,  I  am  ready  iirst  to  yield  up  property,  and  my  own  personal 
liberty — ^nay,  life  itsell 

Sir,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  now  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  measure.  The  gentleman  firom  Ohio,  who  preceded  me 
(Mr.  White),  has  spared  me  the  necessity  of  an  argument  on  that  point 
He  has  shown  that,  between  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  of  whidhy 
by  the  Constitution,  the  Frendent  of  the  United  States  is  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  the  militia,  belonging  to  the  States,  there  is  a 
wide,  and  clearly  iiyn-ked  line  of  distinction.  The  distinctitHk  is  fhUy 
and  strongly  defined  in  the  Constitution ;  and  has  been  recognized  in 
the  entire  legislation  and  practice  of  the  Government  from  the  begin- 
jy'mfr.  The  States  have  the  right,  and  have  always  exercised  it,  of 
aDpoiuiing  the  ofiScers  of  their  militia,  and  you  have  no  power  to  take 
it  away.  Sir,  this  bill  was  originally  intro(inced  in  the  Senate  as  a 
joUitia  bill,  and  as  such,  it  recognized  the  right  of  the  States  to  appoint 
the  officers;  but  finding  it  impossible,  upon  that  basis,  to  give  to  the 
J^xecntive  of  the  United  States,  the  entire  control  of  the  millions  thna 
organized  into  a  military  force,  as  the  conspirators  against  State  righta 
iind  popular  liberty  desire,  the  original  bill  was  abandoned ;  and  to^y 
behold;  here  a  stupendous  Conscription  Bill,  for  a  ^standing  army  <^ 
more  than  three  millions  of  men,  forced  from  their  homes,  their  families, 
their  fields,  and  their  wor^bops — an  army  organised,  officered,  land 
commanded  by  the  servant  Prei^dent,  now  the  master  Dictator,  of  the 
TTnited  States.  And  for  what?  Foreign  war?  Home  defence?  No; 
but  for  coercion,  invasion,  and  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  by  force., 
Sir,  the  conscription  of  Russia  is  mild  and  merciful  and  just,  compared 
with  this.  And  yet,  the  enforcement  of  that  conf5cription  has  just 
stirred  again  the  slumbering  spirit  of  insurrection  in  Poland,  though  the 
heel  of  despotic  power  has  truddon  upon  the  necks  of  her  people  for  a 
centttiy* 

Where  ,  now  are  your  taunts  and  dennncoations,  helped  upon  the 
Ckm&deiata  Gsovemment  for  its  conscrlpUon,  when  yon,  youiadvet^ 
heeooMJthefhiimbla  imitaton  of  that  govemttent^  and  haag  m  iMie 
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a  Conscription  Bill,  more  odious  even  than  that  passed  the  Con- 
federate Congress  at  Bichmondf  Sir,  the  chairman  of  the  militaiy 
committee  rejoiced  that  for  the  last  two  years  the  army  had  been 
filled  up  hy  voluntary  enlistments.  Y<i^^,  yonr  array  has  hitherto  been 
thus  filled  up  by  tlic  rneii  of  the  North  and  West,  One  million  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  men — for  most  of  the  drafted  men 
enlist-ed,  or  procured  substitutes — -have  voluntarily  surrendered  their  civil 
riglits^  subjretcd  thcinsnlves  to  niilitary  law,  and  thus  passed  under  the 
commaad  and  within  the  coutrul  of  the  I'rcsidcut  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  complain  of  that  It  was  their  own  act^ — done  o( 
their  own  free  will  and  accord^onless  bounties,  promises,  and  persm^ 
sion  may  be  regarded  as  coercion.  The  work  you  proposed  was  gigan- 
tic, and  your  means  proportionate  to  it  And  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult t  What  do  yon  propose  now?  What  is  this  Bill!  A  confession 
that  the  people  are  no  longer  ready  to  enlist;  that  they  are  not  willing 
to  carry  on  tiiis  war  longer,  until  some  effort  has  been  made  to  settle 
this  great  controversy  In  some  other  way  than  by  the  sword.  And  yet, 
in  addition  to  the  1,237,000  men  who  have  Toluntarily  enlisted,  you 
propose  now  to  forec.  the  entire  body  of  the  peoplf,  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  forty-five,  under  niilitary  law,  and  within  the  control  of 
the  Pr^ident,  as  Coniniander-ia-cliief  of  the  Army,  for  three  years,  or 
dui'iiig  the  war — whieh  is  to  say  "for  life;"  ay,  sir,  for  life,  and  half 
your  army  has  t^lready  found,  or  will  yet  find,  that  their  enlistment  was 
for  life  too. 

I  repeat  it)  sir,  tJiis  bill  is  a.  confession  that  the  pcoj  le  of  the 
coimtiy  are  against  this  war.  It  is  a  solemn  ladmission,  upon  the 
fecord  in  the  legislation  of  Congress,  that  they  will  not  voluntarily 
ctmsent  to  wage  it  any  longer*  And  yet,  ignoring  every  principle 
upon  which  the  GroVemment  was  founded,  this  measure  is  an  attempt, 
by  compnlsion,  to  carry  it  on  against  the  will  of  the  people.  Sir, 
what  does  all  this  mean  f  You  were  a  majority  at  first,  the  people 
weie  jdmost  unanimously  with  you,  and  th^  were  generous  and 
entbusiastlc  in  yonr  snpport.  You  abused  your  power,  and  your 
trust,  and  you  failed  to  do  the  worlv  wliieh  you  promised.  You  have 
lost  the  confidence,  lost  the  hearts  of  the  people.  You  arc  no^  a 
minority  at  home.  And  yet,  what  a  speetacle  is  exhibited  here  to- 
night! You,  an  accidental,  temporary  majority  in  this  Uouse,  con- 
demned and  repudiated  by  the  people,  are  exhausting  the  few  remain- 
ing  hours  of  your  political  life,  in  attempting  to  defeat  the  popuhir  will, 
and  to  compel,  by  the  most  desperate  and  despotic  of  expedients  ever 
veaerted  to,  the  submission  <»f  the  ]na|orffy  of  the  people^  at  liome^ 
t|»  .  llie  minority,  their  servants,  hen.  tiiis  eiperimeut  has  been 
tM  bflfoce,  in  otiier  agea  and  ootmtriei^  audita  inoe  ihnjB,  among  i 
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people  bora  free,  or  fit  to  be  free,  has  been  expulsion  or  death  to  the 
conspintors  ftod  tyranta. 

I  make  no  threats.  They  are  not  alignments  fit  to  be  addressed 
to  equals  in  a  legislative  assembly;  bat  there  is  truth,  solemn 
alanmng  troth,  in  what  has  been  said,  to-day,  by  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  Chamber.  Hare  a  care,  haye  a  care,  I  entreat  yon,  that 
you  do  not  press  these  measures  too  iar.  I  shall  do  nothing  to  stir  up 
an  already  excited  people — not  because  of  any  fear  of  your  contemptible 
petty  proTost-marshals,  but  because  I  desire  to  see  no  violence  or  revolu- 
tion in  the  North  or  West.  Yet  T  warn  von  now,  that  whenever,  accainst 
tho  will  of  the  people,  and  to  perpetuate  power  and  office  in  a  popular 
govern meut  which  they  have  taken  from  yon,  you  undertake  to  enforce 
this  bill,  and,  like  the  destroying  angel  in  Egypt,  enter  every  house 
for  ttte  first-born  sons  of  the  pooplt; — remeinber  Poland.  You  can- 
jiot,  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  establish  a  military  despotism* 
Be  not  encouraged  by  the  submission  of  other"  nations  The  people 
of  Austria,  of  Russia,  of  Spain,  of  Italy,  have  never  known  the  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  of  freemen.  France,  in  seventy  years,  has  wit- 
nessed seven  princifMil  revolutions — ^the  last  brought  about  in  a  single 
day,  by  the  arbitrary  attempt  of  the  king  to  suppress  freedom  of 
iq>e6ch  and  of  the  press,  and  next  the  free  assembling  of  the  people ; 
and  when  he  would  have  retraced  his  steps  and  restored  these  liberties, 
a  voice  from  the  galleries,  not  filled  with  clerks  and  plunderers  and 
place-men,  uttered  the  sentiments  and  will  of  the  people  of  France, 
in  M-nrds  now  historic : — "  It  is  too  late."  Tl^e  people  of  England 
never  submitteJ,  and  would  not  now  submit,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
despotism  which  you  propose  to  inaugurate  in  America  England 
cannol^  to-day,  fill  up  her  standing  armies  by  conscription.  Even  the 
''press  gang,*'  unknown  to  her  law^  but  for  a  time  acquiesced  in,  has 
long  since  been  declared  illegal;  and  a  sweeping  conscription  like  this 
now,  would  hurl  not  only  the  ministry  from  power,  but  the  queen  from 
her  throne* 

Sir,  so  fer  as  this  bill  is  a  mere  military  measure,  I  might  have 
been  content  to  have  given  a  silent  vdte  agahist  it ;  but  there  are  two 
provisions  in  it  hostile,  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  scope  and  purpose  of  the  bill 
itself ;  and  certainly,  as  I  read  them  in  the  light  of  events  which  have 
occurred  in  the  past  two  years,  of  a  character  which  demands  that  the 
majority  of  this  House  shall  strike  them  out.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  argument,  that  we  have  no  time  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate, 
lest  it  should  be  lost  The  presiding  officers  of  both  Houses  are 
finends  of  the  bill,  and  will  constitute  committees  of  conference  of  men 
favorable  to  it.    They  will  agree  at  ouce,  and  cau  at  any  moment 
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between  this  and  the  4th  of  March,  present  their  report  as  a  ques^on 
of  the  highest  privilege ;  aud  yoa  have  a  two-thirdti  majority  in  both 
biaackes  to  adopt  it 

With  these  provistoaB  of  the  bill  stiieken  out,  leaviDg  it  simplj  aa  s 
inilitBiy  measare,  to  be  tested  by  the  great  qaeatlon  of  peace  or  war,  I 
would  be  willing  that  the  majority  of  the  House  ahoald  take  the  respoo- 
libility  of  pasdng  it  without  farther  debate ;  although,  even  then,  yoa 
would  place  every  man  in  the  United  States,  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty- five,  under  military  law,  and  within  the  control,  everywhere 
of  the  President,  except  the  very  few  who  are  exempt;  but  you  would 
leave  the  shadow,  at  least,  of  liberty  to  all  men  not  between  these  ages, 
or  not  subject  to  draft  under  this  bill,  and  to  the  women  and  children 
of  the  country  too. 

Sir,  these  two  provisions  propose  to  go  a  step  further,  and  include 
every  one,  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  to  place  him  or  her  under  the 
arbitrary  power,  not  only  of  the  IVesident  and  his  cabinet,  but  of  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  other  petty  officers,  captains  of  cavalry,  appomted 
by  him.  There  is  no  distinction  of  sex,  and  none  of  age.  These  pro> 
visions,  sir,  are  contained  in  the  seventh  and  twenty<fifth«ectK>na  of  the 
bill.  What  are  they  f  I  comment  not  on  the  appointment  of  a  general 
provostpmarsbal  of  the  United  States,  and.  provost-marshals  in  every 
€k)ngres»iona1  District.  Let  that  pass.  But  what  do  yon  propose  to 
make  the  duty  of  each  provoet-mMshal  in  carrying  out  the  draft! 
Among  other  things,  that  he  shall  **in<]nire  into,  and  report  to  the  pro* 
vos^mar9hal  generaV'-»-what?  Treason?  No.  Felony?  No,  Breach 
of  the  peace,  or  violation  of  the  law  of  any  kind  1  No;  hnt  "treasona^ 
ble  practices yet*,  treasonable  practices.  What  mean  you  by  those 
strHogf,  oinin  >us  words?  Whence  come  they?  Sir,  they  are  no  more 
new  or  original  than  any  other  of  the  cast-off  rags  filched  by  this  Ad- 
muustratioa  from  the  luraber-hoase  of  other  and  more  antiquated  des- 
potisms. The  history  of  European  tyranny  has  taught  us  somewhat  of 
thb  doctrine  of  constructive  treason.  Treasonable  practices  1  Sir,  the 
veiy  language  is  borrowed  from  the  British  monaichs,  some  hundreds 
of  yean  ago.  It  brings  up  the  old,  identical  quairel  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Treasonable  practices!  It  was  thia  that  called  forth  that 
Engli^  Act  of  Parliament  of  twenty-fifth  Edward  IH,  from  which  we 
have  borrowed  the  noble  provision  against  constructive  treason,  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Arbitrary  arrests,  for  no  crime  known, 
defined  or  limited  by  law,  but  for  pretended  ofien^-ps,  herded  together 
under  the  general  and  most  comprehensive  name  of  treasonable  pr^ 
ticca,"  had  been  so  frequent,  in  the  worst  periods  of  English  history,  that 
in  the  language  of  th-  Act  of  Ilcnry  the  Fourth,  no  man  knew  how  to 
behave  himael^  or  what  to  do  or  say,  for  doubt  of  the  pains  of  treason;* 
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The  stfttiite  of  Edward  the  Third  bad  cut  all  these  fungous,  toadstool 
tnasoDft  up  hj  the  roo|> ;  and  yet,  so  prompt  is  arbitrary  power  to  de- 
nounce all  opponidon  to  it  as  treasonable,  that,  aa  Lord  Hale  observes* 

"Tbiugs  were  so  carried  bj  parties  aod  factions,  ia  the  succeediog  reiga  of 
Bidiard  the.  Seoond,  that  this  statute  was  but  little  observed,  but  as  this  or  that 
partf  got  the  better.  Bo  tl»  isris^  of*  hijg^  treason  was,  in  a  manner,  arbitrarilj 

Imposed  and  adjudged  to  the  disadraTi  f^ge  of  the  party  which  was  to  he  judged ;  wliich 
by  various  vicissitudes  and  revolutiona,  raiprhiefed  all  parties,  fir?t  rind  lft?t,  nrsd  left 
a  great  unsettledness  aod  uuq^uietuesa  in  tixu  minds  of  tiie  people,  aud  wa^  one  of 
die  oocssioDS  of  the  nnbappiness  of  the  king.** 

And  he  adds,  that 

"It  came  to  pa»a  that  almost  every  offence  that  was,  or  wmei  ft)  be,  a  breach 
oif  the^euth  and  aUegtsnoe  doe  t^  the  kingy-n^  by  WMinu^tien,  oonavgiienee,  oai 
mkrprtkiUonf  raised  into  the  oflfenoe  of  hi^  treason." 

Richard  the  Second  procured  aii  Act  of  Pui  liauient — even  he  did  not 
pretend  to  have  power  to  do  it  by  proclamation — declaring  that  the 
bare  purpose  to  depose  the  king,  and  to  place  another  ui  his  stead, 
without  any  overt  act^  was  treason ;  and  yet,  as  Blackstone  remarks,  so 
little  effect' have  over-violent  laws  to  prevent  crime,  thtft  within  two 
years  afterward  this  very  prince  was  both  deposed  and  put  to  death. 
Still  the  struggle  for  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  continued ;  and  up 
to  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  at  various  periods,  almost  every  con- 
ceivable offence  relating  to  the  goyemment,  aod  every  form  of  oppoai* 
tion  to  the  ting,  was  declared  high  treason.  Among  these  were  exe- 
crations against  the  king;  calling  him  opprobrious  names  by  pablio 
writini?  ;  refusing  to  abjnrc  the  Pope ;  marrying  without  license,  certain 
of  the  king's  near  relatives;  derogating  from  his  royal  style  or  title  J 
impugning  his  supremacy,  or  assembling  riotously  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  and  refusing  to  disperse  on  prodamatiou.  But  steadily,  in 
better  times,  tjie  people  and  the  Parliament  of  England  returned  to  the 
sphrit  and  letter  of  the  Act  of  Edward  the  Third,  p^ed  by  a  Parliament 
which  now,  for  five  hundred  years,  has  been  known  aud  honored  as 
ParUamentum  Ben^dietum,  the  blessed  Parliament'*— just  as  this 
Congress  will  be  known,  for  ages  to  come,  as  The  Accursed  Congress** 
— ^d  among  many  other  acts,-  it  was  declared  by  a  statute,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Fourth  Henry's  reign,  that  "  in  no  itme  to  come  any  treason 
be  judged,  otherwise  than  as  ordained  by  the  statute  of  liing  Edward 
the'Third."  And  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  lawyers  and  judges  of  England  to  adhere  to  the  plain  letter,  spirit, 
acd  intent  of  that  act,  "to  be  extended,"  m  the  language  of  Krskine,  in 
his  nobie  defence  of  Hardv,  *'bv  no  new  or  occasional  constructions — 
to  be  strained  by  no  fancied  analogies — to  be  measured  by  no  rules  of 
political  expediency — to  be  judged  oi  by  no  tiietiry — to  be  detormined 
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by  the  wisdom  of  no  individual,  however  wise — but  to  Ue  expounded  by 
the  simple^  genuine  letter  of  the  law.** 

Such,  sir,  is  the  law  treasou  in  England  to-daj ;  and  80  much  of 
the  jaat  and  admirable-  statute  of  Edward  as  is  applicable  to  our  form 
of  govominent,  was  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  men  of  1787  were  well  read  in  history  and  in  English  constitutional 
law.  They  knew  that  monarchs  and  governments,  in  all  ages,  had  strug- 
gled to  extend  the  limits  of  treason,  so  as  to  include  all  opposition  to  those 
in  power.  They  had  learned  the  maxim  that,  miserable  is  the  servitude 
Tvhcre  the  law  is  either  uncerkiin  or  unknown,  and  had  studied  and 
valued  the  profound  declaration  of  Montesquieu,  that  *Hf  the  crime  of 
treason  be  indeterminate,  that  alone  is  sufficient  to  nnlce  anv  irovernmont 
degenerate  into  arbitrary  power."    Hear  Madisau,  in  the  FeeUmliit : 

"As  new-fangled  and  arf^cScd  ireatons  have  been  tiie  great  engines  by  which 

violent  factionfi,  the  natnr.il  offspring  of  free  goveramcuts,  have  usually  tcrcaked 
ih'jir  alli'Tnatc  muliijnitii  on  each  other,  the  convention  have,  with  j^reat  judgment, 
opposed  a  barrier  to  tliia  peculiar  danger,  by  inserting  a  constitutiuaai  deiinitiou 
of  the  crime,  fixing  the  proof  neoeasary  for  tbe  oonvictioQ  of  it,  and  restrahihig 
tihe  Ckmgresa,  even  in  punishing  It,  tvom  extending  the  conseqnenoes  of  guilt  be- 
yond the  person  of  its  author." 

And  Story,  not  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  such  a  party  or  Admin- 
istration as  is  now  in  power,  declared  it  an  impanmble  barrier  against 
tf^bitrary  constructions,  either  by  the  courts  or  by  Congress,  upon  the 

crime  of  treason."  "Confess" — that,  sir,  is  the  word,  for  he  never 
dreamed  that  the  President,  or,  still  less,  his  clerks,  the  cabinet  minis- 
ters, would  attempt  to  declare  and  punish  treasons.  And  yet,  what 
have  we  Jived  to  hear  in  America  daily,  not  in  political  harangues,  or 
the  press  only,  but  in  ofiicial  proclamations  and  in  bills  in  Congress  I 
Yes,  your  high  officials  talk  now  of  "  treasonable  practices,"  as  glibly 
**  as  gir^  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy  dogs.*'  Treasonable  practices  1  Dis- 
loyalty !  Who  imported  these  precious  phrases,  and  gave  them  a  legal 
settlement  here?  Your  Secretary  of  War.  He  it  was  who,  by  com- 
mand of  our  most  noble  President,  anthorixed  eVery  marshal,  every 
sheriff,  every  township  constable,  or  city  policeman,  in  every  State  in 
tiie  Union^  to  fix,  in  his  own  imagination,  what  he  might  choose  to  call 
a  treasonable  or  disloyal  pmctice,  and  Ihen  to  arrest  any  citizen  at  his 
discretion,  withoht  an  accusing  oath,  and  without  due  process,  or  any 
process  of  law.  And  now,  sir,  all  this  monstrous  tyranny,  against  the 
whole  spirit  and  the  very  letter  of  the  Constitution,  Is  to  he  deliberately 
embodied  in  an  Act  of  (Congress!  Your  petty  provost-marshals  are  to 
determine  what  treasonable  practices  arc,  and  "  irvvure  into,"  detect, 
spy  out,  eavesdrop,  ensnnre.  and  then  inform,  report  to  the  chief  spy  at 
Washington,    iiicse,  sir,  are  now  to  be  our  American  liberties  under 
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your  Administnition.  Tiiere  is  not  crowned  head  in  Europe  wlio 
dare  ventiit<»  on  such  an  experiment.  How  long  think  you  this  people 
will  submit?  l>ut  words,  too — coQversatioii  or  public  bpccch— are  to 
be  adjudged  treasoDable  practices."  Men,  women,  and  children  are 
to  .be  haled' to  prison  for  free  speech.  Whoever  shall  denounce  or  op- 
pose this  Administration — ^whoever  may  affirm  that  war  will  not  restore 
the  Union,  and  teach  men  the  gospel  of  peace,  may  be  reported  and 
arrested,  apon  some  old  grudge,  and  by  some  ancient  enemy,  it  may 
be,  and  imprisoned  as  guilty  of  a  treasonable  practice. 

Sir,  there  can  be  but  one  treasonable  practice,  under  the  Constitution, 
in  the  United  States.  Admonished  by  the  lessons  of  English  history, 
the  framers  of  that  instmment  defined  what  treason  is.  It  is  the  only 
offence  defined  in  the  Coi.'stitiition.  We  know  what  it  is.  Everv  man 
can  tell  whether  he  has  committed  treason,  lie  has  but  to  look  into 
the  Constitution  to  timl  out.  But  neiilier  the  Executive,  nor  Contrrcss, 
nor  both  Combined,  uuv  the  courts,  have  a  right  to  declare,  either  by 
pretended  law,  or  by  coubtruction,  that  arjy  other  offence  shall  be  trea- 
son, except  that  defined  and  limited  In  this  instrument.  What  is  treor 
son  f  It  is  the  highest  offence  known  to  the  law-^the  most  execrable 
crime  known  to  the  human  heart — the  crime  of  Icgsm  majettatii;  of  the 
parricide  who  lifts  his  hand  against  the  country  of  his  birth  or  his  adop- 
tion. Treason  against  the  United  States^**  says  the  Constitution, 
**  shall  consist  ovlt  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
enemlesi  giving  them  aid  and  comfort."  (Here  a  Republican  member 
nodded  several  times  and  smiled,  and  Mr.  V.  said :)  Ah,  sir,  I  under* 
stand  ym.  But  %as  Loi  d  Chatham  guilty  of  legal  treason,  treasonable 
aid  and  comfort,  when  he  denounced  the  war  against  the  Co!onie«,  and 
rejoiced  that  America  had  resisted?  Was  Burke,  or  Fox,  or  iiarre 
guilty,  whm  deft  folding  the  Americans,  in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
demandino;  conciliatlou  and  peacel  Were  even  the  Federalists  guilty 
of  treasoH,  as  defined  in  the  Gonstitutaon,  for  "  giving  aid  and  comfort" 
to  the  enemy,  iu  the  war  of  J  81 2  ?  Were  the  Whigs  in  1840  f  Was 
the  Ohio  Senator  liable  to  punishment,  under  the  Constitution,  and  by 
law,  who  said,  sixteen  years  ago,  iu  the  Senate  Chamber,  when  we  were 
at  war  with  Mexico,  If  I  were  a  Mexican  as  I  am  an  American,  I  would 
greet  your  volunteers  with  bloody  hands^  and  welcome  them  to  hospita- 
ble gravest*'  Was  Abraham  Lincoln  gnU^,  becanse  he  denoanced 
that  same  war,  while  a  Hepresentative  on  the  floor  of  this  house  ?  Was 
all  this  **  adhering  to  the  enemy,  ^ving  them  aid  and  comfort^*'  within 
the  nieanins:  of  this  provision? 

A  Member.    The  Democratic  papers  said  so. 

Mr.  yALi.ANDX6HAM.    Sir,  I  am  speaking  now  as  a  lawyer.  ;iud  as  a 

l^islator,  to  h^gislaftors  and  lawyers  acting  under  oath  imd  the  other 
SO 


•pedal  and  soleoiD  sanctioss  of  •ibis  Chamber,  and  not  in  the  looae  Ian* 
guage  of  the  political  canvass.  And  I  repeat,  sir,  that  if  snch  had  |)een 
the  intent  of  the  Constitntion,  the  whole  Federal  party,  and  the  whole 
Whig  party,  and  thdir  Representadves  in  this  and  the  other  Chamber, 
might  have  been  indicted  and  pnniahed  its  traitors.  Tet,  not  one  of 
them  was  ever  arrested.  And  shall  they,  or  their  descendants,  nnder* 
take  now  to  denounce  and  to  punish,  as  guilty  of  troa^on,  every  man 
who  opposes  the  policy  of  this  Administration,  or  is  against  thb  civil 
war,  and  for  peace  upon  honorabfe  terms?  I  hope,  in  spite  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  your  provost-marshals,  and  all  your  threats,  that  there  will  be 
so  much  of  opposition  to  the  war,  as  will  compel  the  Administration  to 
show  a  decent  respect  for,  and  yield  some  sort  of  obedience  to,  the 
Constitution  and  laws,  and  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  States  and 
of  the  people. 

But  to  return ;  the  Constitution  not  only  defihes  the  crime  of  treason, 
but|  in  its  jealous  care  to  guard  against  the  abuses  of  tyrannic  power, 
it  expressly  ascertains  the  character  of  the  proo^  and  tiie  number  of 
witnesses  necessary  for  conviction,  and  limits  the  punishment  to  the 
p^rsoii  of  the  offender,  thus  going  beyond  both  the  statute  of  Edward, 
and  the  common  law.  And  yet  every  one  of  these  provinons  is  ignored 
or  violated  by  this  bilL 

No  person,"  says  the  CooStitntkin,  "sfasll  be  oonvieted  of  treason"— as  Just 
defined— "unless  on  the  testimonj  of  .tew  wUneuet," 

Where,  when,  and  by  whom,  ur,  are  the  two  witnesses  to  be  ez- 
tbuined,  and  under  what  oath?  By  your  provost-manhals,  your  cap- 
tuns  of  cavaby  f  By  the  jailers  of  your  miUtary  bastiles,  and  inside  of 
fi)rt8  Warren  and  Lafayette?  Before  arrest,  upon  arrest)  while  in 
prison,  when  discharged,  or  at  any  time  at  alU  Has  any  witness  ever 
been  examined  in  any  case  heretofore  ?  What  means  the  Coristitution 
by  declaring;  that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  "  unless  on 
tlie  tesiimonij  of  t  wo  ivifmsses?"  Clearly,  conviction  in  a  judicial  court, 
upon  testimony  openly  tjiven  under  oath,  with  all  the  sanctions  and 
safeguards  of  a  judicial  trial  to  the  parly  accused.  And  if  any  doubt 
there  could  be  upon  this  point,  it  is  removed  by  the  sixth  article  of  the 
amendmentSb 

But  the  Constitution  proceeds : 

**irnleaB  on  the  testimonj  of  two  witneases  lb  Oe  mnm  tmituV* 

But  words,  and  stili  less,  thoughts  or  opinions,  sir,  are  not  acts;  and 
yet,  nearly  every  case  of  arbitrary  arrest  and  iuiprisonment,  in  the 
wholly  loyal  States  at  least,  has  been  for  words  spoken  or  written,  or 
for  thoughts,  or  opinions  supposed  to  be  entert^ned  by  the  party 
anested.  And  that,  too,  sir,  is  precisely  what  b  intended  by  this  biU. 


"Ib^  teifliiioiiy  of  two  witDeases  to  fhe  aiMpe  omfe  aot^  or  wnfutim  ^  <gi«i 

Wlist  ooaiti  llie  court  of  some  deputj  provostmanlial  at  homei 
4«  of  joor  pnmMt-numhal  general,  or  Jodge-AdTOcate  General,  here  in 

WasMngton  f  The  court  of  a  military  bastile,  wtose  gates  are  shut  day 
and  night  against  every  officer  of  the  law,  and  whose  very  casetnatps  arc 
closed  to  the  light  and  air  of  heaven  I  Call  you  that  "  open  court  V* 
Not  SO  the  Constitution.  It  means  judicial  court,  law  court,  witt  judge 
and  jury  and  witnesses  and  counsel;  and  to  speak  of  it  as  auylhing 
ek^  is  a  confusion  of  language,  and  an  insult  to  intelligence  and 
common  sense.  Yet,  to-night,  you  deliboratdy  propose  to  enact  flio 
31«gal  and  nnconstitational  ezecntive  orders,  or  proclamations,  of  last 
sommer,  into  the  semblance  and  foim  of  Iaw. 

To  inqnire  into  treasonable  practices,**  says  the  bill.  So,  then,  yoor 
pioroet-manhals  are  to  be  depnfy  spies  to  the  grand  spy,  holding  hia 
secret  inquiations  here  in  Washington,  upon  secret  reports,  sent  by 
tebgroph  perhaps,  or  throngh  the  mails,  both  under  the  control  of  the 
Biecntive.  What  right  has  he  to  arrest  and  hold  me  without  a  hear- 
ing, because  some  deputy  spy  of  liis  chooses  to  report  mo  sruilty  of 
"disloyalty,"  or  of  *' treasonable  practices?"  Is  this  the  liberty  secured 
by  the  Constitution  ?  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  that  if  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  be  to  crush  out  all  opposition  to  the  Administration  and  the  party 
in  power,  you  ]ia\  e  no  constitutional  right  to  enact  it,  and  not  force 
enough  to  compel  the  people,  your  jnasters,  to  submit 

Snt  the  enormity  *of  the  measure  does  not  stop  here.  Says  the  Con- 
stitotion: 

*<Coi^pre8s  dun  make  no  law  abiidgiog  the  fteedom  of  lapeeoih,  or  of  the 
pfsss.** 

And  yet  speech — mere  words,  derogatory  to  tibe  President,  or  in 
opposition  to  his  Administration,  and  his  party  and  policy,  have  over 
and  over  again,  been  reported  by  the  spies  and  informers  and  shadows^ 

or  other  minions,  of  the  men  in  power,  as  "  disloyal  practices,"  for  which 
hundreds  of  free  American  citizens,  of  Caucasian,  not  Africati,  do^cent, 
have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  months,  without  public  accusa- 
tion, and  without  trial  by  jury,  or  trial  at  all.  ICvcn  upon  pretence  of 
guilt  of  that  most  vague  and  indeiinite,  but  most  compr*  lu-nsivc  of  all 
uiienceB,  discouraging  enlistments,"  men  have  been  seized  at  midnighty 
an4;dngged  from  Uidr  beds,  their  homes,  and  their  fiuniliea,  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  stone  casemates  of  your  military  fortresses,  as  felons.  And 
iMnw,  by  this  bil],  yon  propose  to  declare,  in  the^form  and  semblance  of 
Imr,  that  whoever  -.^  counsels  or  diasnades**  any , one  from  the  perfojp^- 
anee  of  tb^  miUtiny  dnty  leqnired.  ondec  tbia  .conscEjptio]i»  :iIiidli4e 
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rommarilj  arrested  by  your  provost-marebala,  and  held,  witbont  trial, 
till  the  draft  shall  hare  been  completed.  Sir,  wen  the  Sedition  Law" 
of  *98  TTOB  coQstitationa],  mercifii],  and  jast,  compared  with  this  execrable 
enactment*  Wisely  dli  Hamilton  ask,  in  the  FederaUitt^  What  signi- 
fies a  declarat^n  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  (or  of  speech)  shall  be 
inviolably  preserved,  when  its  secarity  mnst  altogether  depend  00 
pabllc  opinion,  mi  on  the  ffenerdl  tpirit  of  the  people,  and  of  the  Oof* 
ernment" 

Bat  this  extraordinary  bill  does  not  stop  here. 

"  No  person,*'  says  the  CkuistitiitioD, — **m  person  shsD  be  held  to  answer  for  a 

capital  or  otherwise  infamoug  crime,  unless  on  a  preseutment  or  indie! iTifnt  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cai^es  arising  in  tliw  laud  and  nayal  force,  or  in  the  militia 
when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  prooess  of  law." 

Note  the  exception.  Every  man  not  in  the  military  service,  is 
txtiinpt  from  arrest,  exci  ]  t  Kv  due  process  of  law,  or,  being  arrested 
without  it,  is  entitled  to  demand  iimuediate  inquiry  and  discharge, 
or  bail ;  and  if  held,  then  presentment  or  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury  ID  a  civil  eonrt,  and  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  And  yet 
yon  now  propose,  by  this  Bill,  in  addition  to  the  1,237,000  men  Vrho 
have  Tolontarily  snrrendered  that  great  right  of  fireemen,  second  only 
to  the  baUbt--:and,  indeed,  essential  to  it — ^to  take  it  away  forcibly,  and 
against  their  consent,  from  three  millions  more,  whose  only  crime  is 
that  they  happen  to  have  been  so  bom  as  to  be  now  between  the  ages 
of  twen^  and  fbirty-fim  Bo  it,  if  yon  can,  under  the  Cionstitntion ;  and 
when  yon  have  thns  forced  ^em  into  the  military  service,  they  will  be 
satject'  to  military  law,  and  not  enlat^ed  to  arrest  only  upon  due  pro- 
cess of  law,  nor  to  indictment  by  a  grand  jnry  in  a  civi!  conrt.  But 
you  cannot,  you  shall  not — because  the  Coustitutir^n  forbids  it — deprive 
the  whole  people,  also,  of  the  United  States  of  these  rights,  "  inestimable 
to  thera,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only,"  under  *'  the  war  power,"  or 
upon  pretence  of  military  necessity,"  and  by  virtue  of  aa  act  of  Con- 
gress creating  and  defining  new  treasons,  new  oHences,  not  only 
uiknown  to  the  Constitntion,  but  expressly  exduded  by  it 

But  again : 

"In  all  erinrinal  iwosewitkms," — 

and  wherever  a  penalty  is  to  be  imposed,  imprisonmrat  or  fine  inflicted, 
it  is  a  criminal  prosecution — 

"In  all  criminal  prosecritions,"  saya  ti  e  CoriRtitiition,  "the  accnspid  shall  enjoy 
the  li^t  to  a  speedy  and  public  triai^  by  &n  impartial  juiy  of  the  State  and  district 
Wfterein  the  ocime  shall  have  been  oonunltted,  whioh  district  shsU  have  tMsn  pre- 
vfcwdly  saoertsined  hytew;  and  to  be  iafoimed  cf  the  nature  and  esoae.ef  the 
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aocuaatioii;  to  be  coofroated  with  the  witnesses  against  himj  to  haye  oompulsoiy 
prooeM  tot  joMaiiiiiig-witMsaeB  in  his  favor, -and  to  have  the  aB^alanoe  of  oounael 
for  his  deliBiioei'' 

Do  propose  to  allow  any  of  tbese  rights!  No,  rir— none — ^not 
one;  bot,  in  tbe  twentj-fiftli  seetion,  yon  empower  these  pro7oet*maiv 
shals  of  yours  to  arrest  any  man — ^meo  not  under  military  law — whom 
he  may  charge,  or  any  one  else  may  cliaige  before  hiro,  with  **  counsel* 
ling  or  dissuading"  from  military  service,  and  to  hold  him  in  confinement 
indefinitely,  until  the  dmlb  has  been  completed.  Sir,  has  it  been  com^ 
pleted  in  Connecticut  yet!  Is  it  complete  in  New  York  ?  Has  It  been 
given  lip?  If  so  HOW,  nevertheless  it  was  in  process  of  pretended  ezecu* 
tion  for  months.  Tn  any  event,  yon  propose,  here,  to  leav^  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Execative  the  time  during  which  all  persons  arrested, 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  shall  l»e  held  in  confinement  upon 
that  summary  and  arbitrary  arrest ;  and  when  he  sees  tit,  and  then  only, 
shall  the  iuunised  be  delivered  over  to  the  civil  authorities  for  trial. 
And  is  this  the  speedy  and  public  trial  by  jury,  which  the  Goastilulioa 
SQCurM  to  every  citizen  not  in  the  military  service  f 

''Tho  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime'' — 

Yes,  crime,  for  crime  it  mast  be,  known  to  and  defined  by  law,  t^ 
justify  the  arrest-^ 

"Shall  have  been  enmmitted,  whidi  district  shall  have  been  previoualj  ascer* 
tsSnedbylaw.** 

Bo  yon  mean  to  obey  that,  aod  to  observe  State  lines,  or  district 
lines  is  aireste  and  imprisonments!  Has  it  ever  been  done?  Were 
not  Seyes,  and  Olds,  and  Mahoney,  and  8hewar<l,  and  my  friend  here  to 

the  left  (Mr.  Allen,  of  Illinois),  and  my  other  Mend  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  May),  dragged  from  their  several  States  and  districts,  to  New 
York,  or  Masf?achusetts,  or  to  this  city?  The  pirate,  the  murderer, 
the  counterfeiter,  the  thief — you  would  have  seized  by  due  and  sworn 
process  of  law,  and  tried  forthwith,  by  jury,  at  home '  but  honorable 
and  guiltless  citizens,  jueiubers  of  this  House,  your  peers  upon  this 
floor,  were  thrust,  and  may,  again,  under  this  bill,  be  thrust  into 
distant  dungeons  and  bastiles,  upon  the  pretence  of  some  crawling, 
Terminous  spy  and  informer,  that  they  have  **  dissuaded*'  some  one 
from  obedience  to  the  draft,  or  are  otherwise  guilty  of  some  treason- 
able practaee." 

'*  And  to  be  inftrmed  of  the  nalnre  and.  eaase  of  the  aoenaitUMi." 

How?    By  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury.  MHien! 
**l^eedily,**  says  the  Constitution.    "  When  the  draft,  is  completed,** 
thia  bill;  and  the  Pr^ident  shall  determine  that.   But  who  is 
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to  limit  and  define  'S:oiinsf Ih'n^^  or  dissuading"  from  military  service? 
Wiio  shall  ascertain  and  inform  the  accused  of  tlie  "  nature  and  cause" 
of  a  "treasonable  practice  f  Who,  of  all  the  thousand  victims  of  arbi- 
trary arrests  within  the  last  twenty -two  months,  even  to  this  da} ,  lia^  been 
informed  of  the  charge  against  him,  although  long  biuce  released! 
Yet  even  the  Roman  pro-consnlf  in  a  oonqaered  province,  refused  to 
tfmd  np  a  pri8<»ier,  withoat  signifying  the  crimes  with  which  he  was 
charged 

"To  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  Lira." 

Witnesses,  indeed !  Fortunate  will  be  the  acriised  if  there  be  anj 
witnesses  against  him.  But  is  your  deputy  ju  ovost-marslial  to  call 
them?  O,  no;  he  is  only  to  "inquire  into,  and  report."  Is  your 
p^ovo^?t-lliarshal  general?  What!  cah  witucsses  from  the  rcuiotust 
parts  of  the  Union,  to  a  secret  inquisition  here  in  Washington.  Has 
any  prisoner  of  State,"  hitherto,  been  confronted  with  witnesses,  at 
any  time  I  Has  he  even  been  allowed  to  faiow  so  much  as  the  names 
of  his  accusers  f  Yet,  Festns  conld  boast,  that  it  was  not  the  manner 
of  the  Romans,  to  punish  any  man,  ''before  that  he,  which  is  accnsed, 
have  the  aocnsers  &ce  to  face.** 

**To  hare  compulsory  process  for  obtsinfaig  witnssses  in  his  fimr." 

Sir,  the  compulsory  process  will  be,  under  thi^  biil,  as  it  has  been 
from  the  first,  to  compel  the  absence  rather,  of  not  only  the  witnesses, 
bat  the  friends  and  nearest  relatives  of  the  accused ;  even  the  wife  of 
Bii  bosom,  and  lus  childreii— the  inmates  of  hb  own  honsehold.  News^ 
piipeia,  the  Bible,'  letteirs  from  home,  except  under  snrveillance^  a  breath 
of  air,  a  sight  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  mild,  bine  shy,  the 
iong  of  birds,  what^lrer  was  denied  to  the  prisoner  of  Ohillon,  and 
more  too ;  yes,  even  a  solitary  lamp  in  the  casemate,  where  a  dying 
pri«>ner  stmggfed  with  death,  at!  Iftve  been  refnsed  to  the  American 
dtiaen  accused  of  disloyal  qwech  or  opinions,  by  this  most  jost  and 
iaercifttl  Administration. 

And,  finally,  says  the  Constitution : 

"To  have  the  anistanoe  of  counsel  for  his  delbnca" 

And  yet  your  Secretary  of  State^  the  ''conservative*'  Seward— the 
confederate  of  Weed,  that  treacherous,  dissembling.  I6e  to  constitutional 
liberty,  and  the  true  interests  of  his  country — forbade  his  prisoners  to 
employ  counsel,  under  penalty  of  "prolonged  imprisonment.  Yes, 
charged  with  treasonable  practices,  yet  the  demand  for  counsel  was  to 
be  de&h  with  as  equal  to  treason  itself.  Here  is  an  order,  signed  by  a 
minion  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  read  to  the  prisoners  at  Fort  Lafayette,  on 
the  3d  of  December,  1861 : 
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"I  ML  {nftncted,  1)y  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  to  tnfonn  yon,  that  the  Department 

of  State,  of  the  United  States,  will  not  recojrrize  any  one  ay  an  fittorney  fnr  pnlitica! 
pritonem,  and  will  look  with  disStrust  upon  all  applituiiious  for  release  throu^^it  auclx 
C^xaonela;  and  that  such  appUcatioDs  wUi  be  regarded  as  luidUiaaal  reatout  /or  de- 
cfmmjr  kf  f«iaue  ihe  prumenJ* 

And  here  is  atiuther  order  to  the  aaine  effect,  dated  **  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  November  27,  1861,"  signed  by  Wiliiam  H.  Sew- 
ard himself,  and  read  to  the  pfisoaers  at  Fort*  Warren,  oa  the  29th  of 
November,  1861 : 
^'Disoountenanclikg  and  reptuUatuig  all  wadk  praetioes**' 

The  disloyal  practice,  forsooth,  of  employing  counsel : 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  desires  that  all  the  6tate  pfiaoiaers  may  imderstand 
1MUuyan«xp9eUdi9^rtvokeanmiehMgagem«nUi^  and  onotf  any  lker»> 

4f^,  as  they  can  onl^  lead  to  new  oompUcations  aud  embarrasaments  to  the  o«wa 
of  prisooeca,  on  whose  behalf  Ae  Cfomwnmtmt^  ie  diepoted  to  aetw^  UbmvH^.^ 

Most  magnaniraoos  Secretary  I  Liberality  toward  men  gnilty  of  no 
crime,  but  who,  though  they  had  been  mnrderers  or  pirates,  were  enti- 
tied,  by  the  plain  letter  of  the  Confltitotion,  to  have  **the  assistanee  of 
counsel  for  their  defence."  Sir,  there  was  but  one  step  further  possi- 
ble, and  that  short  step  was  taken  some  montln  later,  when  the  prison- 
ers of  State  were  required  to  make  oath,  as  the  condition  of  their  dis- 
charge, that  they  would  not  ek  their  constitatlonal  and  legal  remedy^ 
in  Court,  for  the  wrongs  and  outrages  inflicted  upoo  them. 

Sir,  incredible  aa  all  this  will  seem  some  years  hence,  it  has  happened, 
all  of  it,  and  more  yet  nntold,  within  the  last  twenty  months,  in  the 
United  States.  Under  executive  nsnrpation,  and  by  virtoe  of  president 
tial  proclamations  and  cabinet  orders,  it  has  been  done  without  Iftw  and 
against  Constitution ;  and  now  it  is  proposed,  I  repeat,  to  sanction  and 
anthoriae  it  all,  by  an  equally  unconsl^tutional  and  void  act  of  Congress. 
Sir,  I^^lative  tyrsnn j  is  no  more  tolerable  than  executive  tyrannj.  It 
is  a  vain  thing  to  seek  to  cloak  all  this  ,  under  the  fidse  sembUnoe  of 
law.  Liberty  is  no'  more  gtiarded  or  secured,  and  arbitrary  power 
more  hedged  in  and  limited  here,  than  under  the  executive  orders  of 
last  summer.  We  know  what  has  already  been  done,  and  we  will  sub- 
rait  to  it  no  longer.  Away,  then,  with  your  vain  clamor  about  disloy- 
alty, your  miserable  mockery  of  treasonable  practices.  Wo  have  read, 
mth  virtuous  indignation,  in  histoiy,  ages  ago,  of  an  Rnglishman  exe* 
entiil  fbr  treason,  in  saying  that  he  would  make  bis  son  heir  to  the 
crown,  meaning  of  his  own  tavern-house,  which  bore  the  sign  of  the 
crown;  and  of  that  other  Englishman,  whose  fitvoiite  buck  the  king 
had  killed,  and  who  suffered  death  as  a  traitor,  for  wishing,  in  a  fit  of 
mation^  that  the  buck^  horns  and  all,  were  embowe&ed  b  die  body  of 
the  king;  'Bat  whit  have  we  not  lived  to  see  in  our  own  timet  .  Sir, 
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not  maoy  months  ago^  Ais  AdminUtii^tion,  in  its  great  and  tender 
meroy  toward  the  mx  hundred  and  forty  prisoners  of  State,  confined, 
for  treasonable  practices,  at  Camp  Chase,  near  the  capita)  of  Ohio^ 

appointed  a  corDmissioner,  an  extra-judicial  functionary,  unknown  to 
the  Constitution  and  lawa^  to  hear  and  determine  the  cases  of  the  sev- 
eral parties  accused,  and  with  power  to  discharge  at  his  discretion,  or 
to  banish  to  Johnson's  Inland,  in  Lake  Kric.  Among  tbe  political  pris- 
oners called  before  Liiii,  was  a  lad  of  fifteen,  a  newsboy  upon  the  Ohio 
River,  wliose  only  oflfence  proved,  upon  inquiry,  to  be,  that  he  owed 
fijfieen  cents,  tlie  unpaid  balance  of  a  debt  due  to  bis  wasber-womao — 
possibly  a  woman  of  color — ^who  had  him  arrested  by  the  provostmar* 
sha),  as  guilty  of  **  disloyal  practices.'*  And  yet,  for  four  weary  months 
the  lad  had  lain  in  that  foul  and  most  loathsome  prison,  under  military 
chaigCi  lest,  peradventure,  he  should  overinm  the  QoTeroment  of  the 
United  States ;  or,  at  least,  the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln ! 

Sbvbbal  Membbbs  oh  thb  Bbmooaatio  smB  of  thb  Houbs.  Oh 
no ;  the  case  cannot  be  possible. 

Mr.  VALLANnioHAM .  It  is  absolutely  true,  and  it  is  one  only  among 
many  such  cases.  Why,  nr,  was  not  tbe  hump>back  earner  of  tbe 
New  York  Daily  Netos,  a  paper  edited  by  a  member  of  this  House, 
arrested  in  Connecticut,  for  selling  that  paper,  and  hurried  off  out  of 
the  State,  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Lafayette  *  And  yet.  Senators  and 
Representatives,  catching^  up  the  brutal  cry  of  a  bloodthirsty  but  infatu- 
ated partisan  press,  exclaim,  the  Goveruiaent  has  beeu  too  lenient ; 
there  ought  to  have  been  more  arrests  r* 

Well  did  Hamilton  remark,  that  arbitrary  imprisonments  have 
been,  in  all  ages,  the  fiivorite  and  most  formidable  instmments  of 
tyranny and  not  less  truly,  Blackstone  declares,  that  they  are  **a  leas 
pnbfic,  a  less  striking,  and  therefore  a  more  dangerous  engine  of  arbi- 
tnry  government^"  than  executions  upon  the  scaflfold.  And  yet,  to- 
night, you  seek  here,  under  cloak  of  an  act  of  Congress,  to  authoiiae 
these  arrests  and  imprisonments,  and  thus  to  renew  again  that  rdgn  of 
terror  which  smote  the  hearts  of  the  stoutest  among  us,  last  summer, 
as  **  tbe  pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness." 

But  the  Constitaiion  provides  further,  that 

"  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonahlo  spaThpp  and  aeizuroa,  shall  not  bo  violated,  and  uo 
wurauts  shall  issue,  but  upoa  probable  cause,  supported  hy  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  partiotilarlydesociblngtheplsoetobesssnjlied,  sod  tbe  pecsoos  or  thtaigs  to 
be  seised." 

Sir,  every  line,  letter,  and  sylliable  of  this  provision  has  been  repeat- 
edly vioUted,  under  pretence  of  seenring  evnlenee  of  disloyal  or  trea- 
aonabk  piacticea;  and  now  you  propose,  by  tiiia  bUl,  to  sanction  the 
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past  violatioDSy  and  aatborize  new  and  eontiaaed  infractiohs  in  fatara. 
Xoar  pmost-manhala,  your  captains  of  caTaliy,  are  to  inquire  into 
tfeaaonable  practices.*'  Howt  la  anj  way,  sir,  that  they  may  see 
fit;  and  of  coarse,  by  search  and  Iseizuie  of  person,  house,  papers  or 
efiiBcts ;  for,  sworn  and  appointed  spies  and  informers  as  they  are,  they 
will  be  and  em  be  of  no  higher  character,  and  no  more  scrupulous  of 
law,  or  right,  or  decency,  tbioi  Iheir  piedecesaois  of  last  sammer,  ap- 
pointed under  executive  proolama^ons  of  no  more  or  less  validity  than 
this  bill,  which  yon  seek  now  to  pass  into  a  law.  Sir,  there  is  but  one 
step  further  to  take.  Pat  down  the  peaceable  assembling  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  right  of  petition  for  redress  of  grievances";  the  "  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms;"  and  finally,  the  right  of  su'Srage  and 
elections,  and  then  these  United  States,  this  Republic  of  ours,  will  have 
ceased  to  exist.  And  that  short  step  you  will  soon  take,  if  the  States 
and  the  p«>ple  do  not  firmly  and  speedilj,^  check  you  m  your  headloug 
plunge  iaU>  despotism.  What  yet  remains  t  The  Constitution  declarea 
that: 

'*The  enmnerBtion  im  ths  CkmstUation,  of  cwtidn  rights,  shall  not  be  ocnstnied 
to  dto^  or  disparage  others  retained  hy  tiie  people;*' 

And  agdn : 

"The  powers  not  detegstod  to  the  United  States  by  the  Oonstitatioii,  nor 
pcehibited  by  it  to  the  8t«te%  are  reserved  to  the  States  reapeotively,  or  to  the 
peopto.** 

And  jBtf  under  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  in  war  the  Constitution 
la  suspended,  and  that  the  President  as  Commander-in-cbief,  not  of  the 
military  forces  only,  bnt  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States, 
may,  under  "the  war  power,"  do  whatever  he  shall  think  necessary  and 
proper  to  be  done,  in  any  State  or  part  of  any  State,  however  remote 
from  the  scene  of  warfjire,  every  right  of  the  people  is  violated  or 
threatened,  and  every  power  of  the  States,  usurped.  Tlieir  last  bul- 
wark, the  miiitirt,  belonging  solely  to  the  States,  when  not  called,  as 
such,  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States,  you  now  deliberately 
propose,  by  this  bill,  to  sweep  away,  and  to  constitute  the  Preiadent 
supreme  military  dictator,  with  a  standing  wmy  of  three  millions  and 
more  at  his  command.  And  for  what  purpose  are  the  militia  to  be 
thus  taken  from  the  powe^  and  custody  of  the  States  t  Sir,  the  oppo* 
nents  of  the  Constitution  anticipated  ail  this,  and  were  denounced  as 
raving  incendiaries  or  distempered  enthusiasts.  "  The  Federal  Qovero« 
mehV  ssid  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  Yiiginia  Convention, 

**Sfnints.  towards  monsrchy.  Tour  President  may  easUy  beootDe  a  king;  If 

ever  he  vlolatps  the  laws,  will  Tiot  the  recoUecUon  of  his  crimes  teach  him  to  make  ono 
bold  ptisti  for  the  American  throne  f  Will  not  the  immense  difference  betwetm  beiug 
master  of  eveiy  tiiioft  and  being  ignominiously  tried  and  puniahtiU,  j^weifully  ex> 


^  lUm  to  mate  tUs  ImU:  push}  Bnt,  air<  wfaM«  is  tbe  ^zisUDg  force  to  puiiiah 
bimT  Can  he  no^'ftt  the  bead  of  his  army,  beat  down  all  oppoaitioQ?  What  tbm 
wXL  beoome  of  you  and  your  rig^tat  Will  not  abaolute  despotism  ensue  ?"* 

And  yet,  for  tLese  apprebenaions,  Henry  has  been  the  subject  of 
bitigbter  and  pity  for  seventy  yeara.  Sir,  the  inatmetire  love  of  libertj 
Is  wiser  and  more  &r-«eeing  than  any  philosophy. 

Hear,  now,  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the  Federalist.  Suramin^:  up 
■what  he  calls  the  exri2-2^f>rated  and  improbable  suggestions  respecting 
Uie  power  of  calling  lor  the  services  of  the  militia,  urged  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Constitution,  whose  writings  ho  compares  to  some  ill-writ- 
ten tale,  or  romance  fall  of  frighttui  and  distorted  shapes,  he  isayb ; 

*'  The  militia  of  Now  Hampshire  (they  allege)  \a  to  be  marched  to  Gcort^ia ;  of 
Georgia  to  New  TLimpBhire ;  of  N«w  York  to  Kentucky ;  and  of  Kentucky  to  Lake 
Cliamplaia.  Naj,  the  debts  due  to  the  Frencli  and  Dutch,  are  to  be  paid  in  militia* 
men,  faistaad  of  Loaia  dVm  .and  daoata.  At  oda  moment,  there  ia  to  bo  a  large 
army  t  o  lay  pvoatrato  the  Kbertiea  of  the  people;  at  another  moment,  the  miMlaa  of 
Virginia  are  to  bo  dragged  from  their  homes,  fivo  or  s^x  hundred  miles,  to  tame  the 
republican  contumacy  of  Massachusetts ;  and  that  of  Masmchusntla  is  to  be  ira/tU' 
]porUgd  a»  aqwal  cUskmce,  U>  svixlue  t)t«  refractory  haughlitussa  of  tite  aristocraUe  Yif* 
fimoM,  Do  persona  who  rave  at  ttua  rate,  imagine  that  ttieir  eloqnenoe  eaa  im- 
poae  any  oonoeita  or  aliaurditieg  upon  tlie  people  of  Amerioai  for  inlMHble  tmtiuit*' 

And  yet^  sir,  just  three-qoaTters  of  a  oentary  later,  we  have  Uved  to 
aee  these  ravmg  conceits  and  absurdities  practised,  or  attempted,  as 
calmly  and  deliberately  as  thoogh  the  power  and  the  right  had  been 
expressly  conferred. 

And  now,  sir,  listen  to  the  answer  of  Hamilton  to  all  this — ^himself 
Ihe  friend  of  a  strong  government,  a  Senate  for  life,  and  an  Executive 
for  life,  with  the  sole  and  exclusive  power  over  the  milltta,  to  be  held 
by  (he  National  Government;  and  the  ESxecntive  of  each  State  to  be 
appointed  by  that  Government : 

"If  there  should  be  an  army  to  be  made  naa  of  aa  tiie  engine  of  deapotiam,  what 
need  of  the  militia?  If  there  should  bo  no  army,  iokUher wmM  the  miHHa,  vrriiat^d 
of  Miij7  rfquired  to  widertaJ»  a  dislmU  and  distressing  exp&iUtMn,  /or  the  pitrpose  of 
rMmg  ^ehaini  t^^aitery  19m  a  part  0/  their  coui^rymen,  dbreet  Iheir  ntnam,  BUT 
so  THB  anus  or  vm  rbaites  who  had  medratbd  so  roousH,  as  will  as  so 

WICKKD,  A  PBOJECT;  TO  CRUSH  THSU  IK  THEB  IMAODnD  imBEKOHltBNTS  OP  POWKB, 

Aim  MAKE  THEM  AN  EXAMPLE  OP  THK  VKNOBAWCE  OP  AJf  ABDSBO  AKD  INOENSKu' 

FBOPLE  ?  Is  this  the  waj  in  which  usurpers  stride  to  dominioii  over  a  numerous 
and  enlightened  natioinf 

Sir,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  au  earnest,  sincere  man,  and,  doubtless,  wrote 
what  he  believed;  he  was  an  able  man  also, and  a  philosopher;  and 

♦  And  the  reporter,  nnftble  to  follow  the  vehement  orator  of  the  Revolution,  adds, 
"  l^re^  Mr.  iienry  atroi^ly  aad  pathecieallj  expatiated  on  the  probability  of  the 
BMddanli!seasla^ig  AaMfie%  aadHhaJionii'esBsstiasiiMS  that  mdst  fssnlti''* 
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yet  how  little  did  he  foresee,  that  just  seventy -five  years  later,  that 
same  Goveruuieot,  which  he  was  striving  to  estabht>h,  would,  in  despe- 
r^e  hiiQdSf  attempt  to  seize  the  whole  militia  of  the  ttnion,  and 
conreit  them  into  a  standing  army,  indefinite  as  to  the  time  of  its 
service^  and  for  the  very  parpoae  of  not  only  beating  down  State 
sovereignties,  but  of  abdishing  even  the  domestic  and  social  institn- 
tioDS  of  the  States. 

Sir,  if  your  objects  are  oonstitational»  you  have  power  abundantly 
under  the  Constitation,  without  infraction  or  usurpation.  The  men 
who  framed  that  instmrnnnt,  made  it  both  for  war  and  peace.  Nay 
more,  they  eziMressly  provide  for  the  cases  ofjusnrrection  and  rebellion. 
You  have  ample  power  to  do  all  that  of  rii^ht  yon  onght  to  do — all 
that  the  people,  your  masters,  permit  under  their  supreme  will,  the 
Constitution.  Confine,  then,  yourselvf  a  within  these  iimit^  and  the 
rising  storm  of  popular  discontent  will  be  hushed. 

But  T  return,  now,  again,  to  the  arbitrary  arrests  sanctioned  by 
Xlm  i>iil,  and  by  that  other  consummation  of  despotisfti,  the  Indemnity 
and  Suspenuon  Bill,  now  in  the  Senate.   Sir,  this  is  the  very  question 
which,  as  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  we  made  a  chief  issue  before  the 
pMple  in  the  late  elections.  You  did,  then,  distinctly  claim — and  you 
found  an.  Attorney-General  and  a  few  other  venal  or  very  venerable 
lawyers  to  defend  the  monstrous  claim— that  the  Preudent  had  Uie 
right  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and  that  every  one  of 
these  arrests  was  legal  and  justifiable.   We  went  before  the  people 
with  the  Constitnlion  and  the  laws  in  our  hands,  and  the  love  of  liber^ 
in  our  hearts ;  and  the  verdict  of  the  people  was  rendered  agai^t  yon. 
We  insisted  that  Congress  alone  could  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  mi ?j;ht 
require  it.    And  to-day,  sir,  that  is  beginning  to      ajrain  the  a<'kr!u>vl- 
edged  docLriue.    The  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreiuo  Court  of  the 
United  States  so  ruled  iu  the  Merriman  case ;  and  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin,  I  rejoice  to  say,  hes  tendered  a  like  decision ;  and  if  the 
question  be  ever  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  undoubtedly  it  will  be  so  decided,  finally  and  forever.  Ton 
yourselves  now. admit  it;  and  at  this  moment,  your  ^Indemnity  BiU," 
a  measure  more  execrable  than  even  this  Conscription,  and  liable  to 
every  objection  which  I  have  urged  against  it,  undertakes  to  authorise 
the  President  to  auspend  the  writ  all  over,  or  in  any  part  of,  the 
United  States.  Sir,  I  deny  that  yon  can  thus  delegate  your  right  to 
the  Executive.    Even  your  own  power  is  conditional.    Yon  cannot 
suspend  the  writ  except  where  the  public  safety  requires  it,  and  then 
only  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.    A  foreign  war,  not  brought 
home  by^invaajon,  to  oar  own  soil,  does  not.  authoriae  the  sospensioo^ 


in  any  case.  And  who  is  to  judge  whether  and  where  there  i&  rdbel- 
lioii  or  invasion,  and  whether  and  when  the  public  safety  requires  that 
the  writ  be  snspendedt  Congress  alone,  and  they  cannot  snbetitute  the 
jadgment  of  the  President  for  their  own.  Such,  too,  is  the  opinion  of 
Story :  **The  right  to  judge,**  says  he,  whether  exigency  has  arisen, 
mast  exduHvely  hehng  to  that  body."  Bat  not  so  under  the  bill 
which  passed  this  Xloqae  the  other  day. 

Nor  is  this  aJL  Congre^  alone  can  suspend  the  writ.  When  and 
where  t  In  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Where  rebellion  ?  Whei^ 
invasion  ?  Am  I  to  he  told,  that  hccaiisc  there  is  rehellion  in  Ronth 
Carolina,  the  writ  of  Aaieas  corpus  can  be  suspended  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts  where  there  is  none?  Is  that  the  nicaiiinc;  of  the 
Constitution?  No,  sir;  the  writ  can  be  suspended  ordy  where  the 
rebellion  or  invasion  exists — in  States,  or  parts  of  States  alone,  where 
the  enemy,  foreign  or  domestic,  ib  found  iu  arms;  and  moreover,  the 
public  Wcty  can  require  its  suspension  only  where  there  is  rebellion 
or  invasion.  Oitside  of  these  conditions,  Congress  has  no  more 
Authority  to  suspend  the  writ,  than  the  President — and  least  of  all, 
to  suspend'  it  without  limitation  as  to  time,  and  generally  all  over  the 
TTnion,  and  in  States  not  invaded  or  in  rebellion.  Such  an  act  of 
Congress  is  of  no  more  validity,  and  no  more  entitled  to  obedience, 
than  an  Ezeeutive  proclamation ;  and  in  any  just  and  impartial  court, 
I  venture  to  affirm  that  it  will  be  so  decided. 

But,  again,  sir,  even  though  the  writ  be  constitufionalTy  suspended, 
there  is  no  more  power  in  the  President  to  malce  arbitrary  arrests  than 
without  it.  The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Sheffield)  said, 
very  justly — and  I  am' sorry  to  see  him  lend  any  support  to  this  bill — 
that  the  suspension  of  tlie  writ  of  habeas  corpus  does  not  authorize 
arrests,  except  upon  sworn  warrant,  chaining  some  offence  known  to 
the  law,  and  dangerous  to  the  public  safety.  He  is  right  It  does  not; 
and  this  was  so  admitted  in  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate^  in  1807. 
The  suspenuon  only  denies  release  upon  bail,  or  a  dischai]ge  without 
trial,  to  parties  thus  arrested.  It  sn^ends  no  other  right  or  privily 
under  the  Constitution— certainly  not  the  right  to  a  speedy  public  trial, 
by  jury,. in  a  civil  Court.  It  dispenses  with  no  "due  process  of  law,** 
except  only  that  particular  writ.  It  does  not  take  away  the  claim  for 
damages  to  which  a  party  illegally  arrested,  or  legally  arrested,  but 
without  probable  cause,  is  entitled. 

And  yet,  everywhere,  it  has  h<^on  assumed,  that  a  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  is  a  suspension  of  the  entire  Constitution,  and  of 
all  laws,  so  far  as  the  personal  rights  of  the  citizen  are  concerned,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  mouunt  it  is  suspended,  either  by  the  President, 
as  heretofore  asserted,  or  by  Congress,  as  now  about  to  be  authorized, 
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arbitrsry  srreflto,  vithoat  sworn  warrant,  or  other  due  process  of  law, 
may  be  made  at  the  sole  pleasure  or  discretion  of  the  Executive.  I  tell 
yon  no ;  and  that,  although  wo  may  not  bo  able  to  tahe  the  body  of 
the  party  arrested  from  the  provost-marsbal  by  writ  of  kabeat  eorptut 
erery  other  right  and  privil^e  of  the  Constittition  and  of  the  common 
law  remains  intnct,  inc1udin<r  the  nght  to  resist  t"he  wrong-doer  or 
trespasser,  who,  without  due  authority,  wouUl  violate  your  person,  or 
enter  your  house,  which  is  your  castle;  and,  after  ail  this,  the  right 
also  to  prosecute  on  indictnietit,  or  for  damages,  as  the  nature  6t 
aggravation  of  the  case  may  demand.  And  yet,  as  claimed  by  you  of 
the  party  in  power,  the  suspension  of  this  writ  is  a  total  abrogation,  of 
the  Constitution  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  eitixen,  and  the  rights  of 
the  States.  Why,  then,  sir,  stop  with  arbitrary  arrests  and  imprison- 
ments !  Does  any  man  believe  that  it  will  end  here  ?  Not  so  have  I 
kamed  history.  The  guillotine  I  the  guillotine !  the  guillotine  foUowa 
next 

Sir,  when  one  of  those  earliest  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette — had  it 
from  his  own  lips — ^roade  complaint  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  in- 
justice of  his  arrest,  and  the  severity  of  the  treatment  to  which  he  had 

been  subjected  in  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  no  offence  being 
alleged  nuainst  him,  "Why,  sir,"  said  the  Secretary,  with  a  smile  of 
most  signiticant  complacency,  "  my  dear  sir,  you  ought  not  to  com- 
plain ;  might  have  gone  further.'^  Light  flashed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  gentleman,  and  he  replied:  "Ah!  that  is  true,  sir;  you  had  just 
the  same  right  to  behead,  as  to  arrest  and  imprison  me."  And  shall  it 
CQme  to  this !  Then,  sir,  let  us  see  who  is  beheaded  first.  It  is  horri- 
ble enough  to  be  imprisoned  without  crime,  but  when  it  becomes  a 
question  of  life  or  death,  remember  the  words  of  the  book  of  Job—**  All 
that  a  man  hath  wiU  he  ^ve  for  his  life.*' 

Sir,  it  is  this  which  makes  revolutions.  A  gentieman  upon  the  other 
side  asked,  this  afternoon,  which  party  was  to  rise  now  in  rovolution. 
The  answer  of  the  able  and  gallant  gentieman  from  Pennsylyania  (Mr. 
Biddlo)  was  pertinent  and  just— No  party,  but  an  outraged  people.** 
It  is  not,  let  me  tell  yon,  the  leaders  of  parties  who  begin  revolutions. 
Never.  Did  any  one  of  the  distinguished  characters  of  the  Revolution 
of  I7Y6.  participate  in  the  throwing  of  the  tea  into  Boston  harbort 
"Who  was  it  ?  Who,  to-day,  can  name  the  actors  m  that  now  historic 
scene?  It  was  not  Hancock,  nor  Samuel  Adams*,  n  r  John  Adaras,  nor 
Patrick  llcnry,  nor  Washington;  but  men  uniinown  to  fame.  Good 
men  agitate ;  obscure  men  begin  real  revolutions ;  great  men  finally  di- 
rect and  control  them.  And  if,  indeed,  we  are  about  to  pass  through 
the  ufloa]  stages  of  revolution,  it  will  not  be  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  not  I,  not  the  men  with  me  hersy  to-Jiight— but  some  man 
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among  the  people,  now  imknown  md  unnoted,  who  will  Imil  your  tea 

into  the  harbor  ;  and  it  may  even  be  In  Boston  once  agun ;  for  the  love 
of  liberty,  I  would  fain  believe,  lingers  stiO  under  the  shadow  of  the 
monament  on  Banker  HilL  But  sir,  we  seek  no  revolution  except 
tiirough  the  ballot-box.  The  conflict  to  which  we  challenge  yon,  is  not 
of  ami?,  bnt  aiL^umeiit.  Do  you  believe  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people  i  Do  you  admit  their  rapacity  for  self-governmentl 
Have  they  not  intelligetJce  enough  to  uiiderstand.the  right,  and  virtue 
enough  to  pursiuo  it  ?  Come  then  :  meet  us  through  the  press,  and  with 
free  speeeh,  and  before  the  assemblages  of  the  people,  and  we  will  argue 
these  qaestions,  as  we  and  onr  ffitheis  have  done  from  the  beginning  of 
Uie  Gov^ment — '^Are  we  right,  or  you  right,  we  wrong,  or  yon 
wrong  r  And  by  the  judgment  of  the  people,  we  win,  one  and  aO, 
abide. 

Sir,  I  have  done  now  with  my  objections  to  this  BilL   I  have  spoken 

as  though  the  Conslltotion  survived,  and  was  still  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  But  indeed,  there  be  no  Constittttion  any  longer,  limiting 
and  restraining  the  men  in  power,  theu  there  is  none  binding  upon  the 
States  or  the  people.  God  forbid.  Wc  have  a  Constitntion  yet,  and 
laws  yet.  To  them  1  appeaL  Give  us  our  rights  ;  give  us  known  and 
fixed  laws;  give  us  the  judiciary;  arrest  us  only  upon  due  process  of 
law;  give  us  presentment  or  indictment  by  grand  juries;  speedy  and 
public  trial ;  trial  by  jury  and  at  home ;  tell  us  the  nature  and  eause  of 
the  aceusttUon  ;  confront  us  with  witnesses ;  allow  us  witnesses  in  our 
behaH^,  imd  the  assistance  of  oounsel  for  our  defence;  secure  us  in  our 
persons,  our  houses,  our  papers^  and  omr  effects ;  leave  us  arms,  not  for 
lesistanoe  to  Uw  or  against  rightfiil  authority,  bat  to  defend  onrselvea 
frdin outrage  and  violence;  give  us  free  speech  and  a  free  press;  the 
rig^t  peaceably  to  assemble;  and  above  all,  free  and  undisturbed  dee- 
tions  and  the  ballot<-*take  our  [ions,  take  our  mon^,.our  property,  take 
all  dse,  and  we  will  wait  s  Ettte,  till  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
i^^inted  by  Constitution  and  law,  we  shall  eject  you  from  the  trusts 
you  have  abused,  and  the  seats  of  power  you  have  dishonored,  and  othw 
and  better  mm  ihaXL  reign  in  your  stead. 
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PEACE— LIBBETT— THE  CONSTITUTION 

LuKK  R  CSozAVB,  Prerident  of  the  AHaoctation,  ia  a  few  remarks  in" 
trodaced  the  orator  of  the  evening,  Hon.  G.  h,  Yallakoinqham,  who  on 
rittBg  was  reeeiTed  with  loud  and  piotraeted  eheen.  When  silence 

was  restored  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

Ckntlkmen  : — I  was  not  aware  till  after  mv  arrival  here,  a  few  hours 

* 

ago,  of  the  stereotyped  threats  that  this  man  or  that  man,  representing 
certain  sentiments,  should  not  be  permitted  to  speak  in  tlie  city  of 
New  Yorlr.    Had  I  known  it,  1  probablj'  would  have  taken  au  earlier 
train  and  been  here  a  few  hours  in  advance.    (Applause.)   The  spirit 
of  those  before  me  snflSicientlj  proves  that  the  time  for  all  that  has 
gone  by.   I  am  here  to  speak  to-night  regardless  of  all  threats;  and 
if  there  were  anj  disagreeable  consequences  to  follow,  regardless  of 
those  consequences.  (Loud  cheers.)   But  there  are  none,  and  I  am  here 
to  speak  just  such  things  as,  in  my  judgment,  a  true  patriot%md  a 
freeman  ought  to  speak.    (Bnthnsiastic  cheers.)   I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation very  cordially,  to  address  this'  Association,  and  came  at  no  in- 
considerable persona!  sacrifice,  becanse  the  engencies  of  the  times 
which  arc  again  npon  ns,  with  threatenincr  aspect,  not  onlv  justify,  but, 
in  ray  judgment,  demand  of  every  public  man,  that  all  personal  consid- 
erations should  be  laid  aside  for  tlse  public  good.    I  know  as  well  as  any 
one,  the  pressure  that  is  now  nmdu  upon  the  r)etT*>cratic  party,  with 
the  vain  hope  of  crushing  it  out.    The  men  who  are  in  power  at 
Washington,  extending  their  sgencies  out  through  the  cities  and  States 
of  the  Union  and  threatening  to  reinaugurate  a  reign  of  terror,  may  as 
well  know  that  we  comprehend  precisely  their  purpose.   I  beg  leave 
to  assure  you  that  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  permitted  to  succeed. 
(Applause.)  The  people  of  this  country  mdorsed  it  once  because  they 
were  told  that  it  was  essential  to  **  the  speedy  suppression  or  crashing 
out  of  the  rcbcHion'*  and  the  restoration  of  the  tJnion ;  and  they  so 
loved  the  Union  of  these  States,  thi^  they  would  consent  even  for  a 
little  while  under  the  false  and  now  broken  promises  of  the  men  in 
power,  to  surrender  those  liberties,  in  order  that  the  g^reat  object  niight, 
as  was  promised,  be  accomplished  speedily.    They  have  been  deceived ; 
instead  of  crushing  out  the  rebellion,  the  effort  has  been  to  crash  out 
the  spirit  of  liberty.  (Cheers.) 

The  conspiracy  of  those  in  power  is  not  so  much  for  a  vigorous 

*  Speech  befine  tbe  •'Democratic  Union  Association  of  Xew  York  City," 
Karch  7,  1863.  ^niis  speech  was  made  wbol^  without  preparauon,  and.  was 
notieviiedbyMr.¥,ti]linlype,  It  is  indhidad  heie^  not  because  of  any  rbeUnical 
exosUsoee  in    hot  ftr  its  historic  valiM^ 
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prosecatioQ  of  the  <wttr  ag»iDftt  rebels  in  the  South  as  against  the-Demoo- 
racy  in  peace  at  home.   (Cheers.)   And  now  no  effort)  however  oi]gan* 
ized,  premeditated,  or  well  concerted  to  restore  tbos^e  tames  throogh 
which  we  have  passed,  and  which  will  stand  upon  the  pages  of  history 
aa  the  darkett  of  all  the  annals  of  Ameiica,  will  be  permitted  to  suc- 
ceed, and  the  sooner  they  comprehend  this,  the  better  and  the  less 
tronbte  there  will  be  in  the  hind. .  (Applause.)   Wc  were  bora  to  an 
inheritance  of  freedom  ;  the  Constitution  came  to  ns  from  our  fathers; 
it  guaranteed  to  nsrig^its  and  libi;nies  older  than  the  instrument  itself— 
God-given,  belonging;  to  the  people,  belonging  to  men,  because  God 
made  them  free — and  we  do  not  mean  to  snrt'cnder  oivc  jot  or  tittle  of 
those  rights  and  liberties.    (Loud  cheers.)    Yet  nothing  btit  the  con- 
sciousness that  just  at  this  moment  men  desperately  wicked  have 
deliberately  determined  to  make*  one  last  expiring  effort  to  break  down 
the  reaction  setting  in  from  the  people  against  the  policy  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, against  the  party  in  power,  and  the  conviction  that  it  was 
necessary  to  meet  that  effort  instantly  and  everywhere,  conld  have 
indaccd  me  to  be  here  to-night^  wearied  and  exhausted  as  I  am  with 
the  labors  of  the  Congress,  which,  thank  God,  has  just  expired: 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)    Absent  from  home  for  many  months,  my  own 
business  negh  c  ted,  the  politics  of  my  own  State  allowed  to  pass  by  for 
the  present — nothing,  I  say,  but  these  considerations  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  be  present  to-night ;  but  T  rejoice  that  I  am  here,  and 
look  in  the  face,*and  am  htoked  in  the  face  by  freemen — men  whose 
eyes  speak  the  determination  of  their  hearts  to  meet  this  crisis  with 
whatsoever  i^enciea  this  Administration  may  choose  to  ma1se  necessary. 
(Applause.)    Gentlciuen,  I  am  no  revolutioaist;  I  am  in  ail  things  as 
he  as  practicable,  a  peace  man,  and  want  peace  and  order  in  this  conn> 
try.   I  am  ready  to  submit  to  many  things  that  I  think  had  better  not 
be  attempted,  just  so  long  as  assemblages  of  the  people  and  liie  ballot, 
which  are  the  gi^t  correctives  of  evil,  and  which  were  intended  bj 
our  fathers  to  be  the  machinery  by  which  peaceable  revolution  should 
be  accomplished  in  our  government,  remain  untouched;  but  I  say  to 
the  Adnvinistration ; — "Lay  not  your  hands  at  the  foundation  of  the 
fabric  of  our  liberties :  yon  may  lo]>  off  a  branch  here  and  there,  and 
it  will  survive;  we  may  tolerate  tli at  for  the  saVe  of  a  greater  good 
hereafter  ;  but  whenever  you  reach  forth  your  hand  to  strike  at  the 
very  vitals  of  public  liberty,  then  tlic  people  must  and  will  deter- 
mine in  their  sovereign  capacity,  \vh*it  remedy  the  occasion  demands. 
(Cheers.)    But  we  have  not  as  yet  come  to  that.    I  have  seen  enough 
already  to  satisfy  me  upon  that  subject,  not  in,  the  West  only,  about 
which  there  can  be  no  donbt,  but  in  Philadelphia,  the  most  tenor- 
vMea  city  in  the  ITnion,  eighteen  months  ago.  The  spirit  of  the  jnen 
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born  within  the  souod  of  Independence  bell,  yet  survivps  in  all  ita 
jS^randeur  and  its  niftjesty  (applause) ;  and  I  think  I  can  answer,  not 
merely  from  what  I  !»ee  here  to-tiigtit,  but  from  what  elsewhere  iu  other 
ways  I  have  loai-ned,  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  New  York  ia  not 
behind.  This  is  not,  indeed,  Cooper  Institute.   (Laaghter.)  It  maj  not 
hold  as  many  jjeople ;  bat  this  is  a  ^ntaneoas  meeting.   It  was  not 
prearranged  according  to  a  fixed  programme;  it  is  not  a  chronic  or 
periodic  assemblage  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  for  a  certain  purpose. 
Sir,  I  know  sometbli^  about  the  style,  in  which  -those  meetings  are 
gotten  up,  and  everybody  here  comprehends  them.   Their  sole  effect, 
so  far  as  they  have  any,  i»  in  distant  portions  of  the  country,  where 
they  are  telegraphed — and  at  a  distance,  like  every  thing  else,  they  look 
exceedingly  charinin£^.    They  are  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Cirieinriali,  so-called  aud  grossly  miscalled,  Union   meeting,  not  long 
ago,  which  was  in  spirit  and  in  effect  a  eontomptiWe  failuri'.    And  very 
much,  too,  after  the  fashion  of  the  meeting  at  C*dnmhu^,  of  which  yott 
have  read  in  the  telegraph  ;  or  the  meeting  at  Indirinapolis.  Some 
operator,  true  to  his  vocation,  lied.    Uc  says  that  the  latter  whs  attend- 
ed hf  thirty  thousand  people.   I  venture  the  assertion  that  not  two 
thousand  outside  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  were  present  on  the  oc^ 
casion.    But,  the  meeting  last  night  was  a  preconcerted  effort ;  it 
was  a  part  of  the  programme.   It  was  artifidal ;  this  is  natural,  -  They 
who  spoke  there  wore  pleading  for  power — I  speak  for  liberty.  (Loud 
applause.)    They  spoke  to  men  in  power  and  holding  office  ;  I  speak 
to  and  for  the  people.    There  is  not  one  single  oflSce-holder,  I  venture 
to  say,  in  this  meeting,  who  does  not  derive  his  title  from  the  people. 
Was  there  a  single  one  present  last  night  who  did  ?    This,  then,  is 
the  difference.    Coming  immediately  from  Washington,  having  wit- 
nessed with  the  common  natisfaction  of  the  people  of  this  country,  the 
expiration  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  1  am  here  to  speak,  in  tlic 
first  place,  briefly  of  some  things  which  have  been  done  in  that  body 
during  the  recent  session,  and  the  session  which  preceded  it.    I  will 
not  go  back  so  fiir  as  the  extra  session  when  general  insanity  prevailed 
throughout  the  country,  and  when  the  representatives  of  the  people 
^ere^  perhaps,  to  a  large  degree  ezensabld;  because  while  they  had 
doubtless  contributed  to  that  insanity,  it  was  reflected  back  upon  them 
again ;  bnt  after  a  period  given  for  meditation,  after  the  logic  of  events 
had  begun  to  work  out,  after  the  experiment  of  war  had  been  tried  for 
one  year,  it  seems  to  me  that  wise  men,  men  in  whose  hands  you 
can  with  safety  deposit  the  power  that  belongs  to  yon,  should  have 
meditated  a  little  while,  and  with  some  degree  of  wisdom  have  procc  cded 
to  legislate  for  the  true  interests  nf  the  country.    Did  tiiey  do  it  ? 
What  has  been  the  l^islatiou  financially,  to  begin  with  that  I  Wheio 
81 
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were  we  then!  What  was  jour  curreocji    Gold.   How  mncli  lutv* 
yoa  scCD  lately  of  HI  Yoa  read  of  it  in  tiie  fttoek  market,  impalpd* 
ble,  invisible — a  thing  that  belongs  to  the  |»ast ;  it  will  go  into  the  col- 
lections of  those  who  have  a  curiosity  for  coins.   What  is  your  cnr> 
rencynow?  (**GfeenbacW*)  Greenbaclcs;  nor  is  that  all  (**  Postage 
8tamj»").  Postage  cnrrency,  and  to  what  extent!   Nearly  a  thousand 
millions  already.   That  is  what  is  offered  to  yon.   It  is  the  entertain* 
ment  to  which  you  were  invited,  or  lather  which  yon  were  compelled 
to  accept,  though  not  invited  to  in  1660.    Your  public  debt — what 
wa<5  it  then  ?    The  enormous  sum  of  seventy-one  millions,    WouM  you 
not  be  willing  to  compromise  on  that  to-Uay  ?    No  doubt  cveu  they 
to  wlhMn  that  word  "  compromise"  is  n\08t  odious,  who  feel  towards  it 
as  Romeo  towards  the  word  "  banishment,"  would  be  very  willing  to 
settle  the  debt  of  this  country  at  seventy-one  milliouij.    It  is  now, 
actually  or  prospectively,  becaube  the  appropriations  reach  that  extent 
— $2,277,000,000.   That  is  the  sum  which  this  Congress  has  appro- 
priated.  They  have  given  to  this  tremendous  debt,  the  power  that 
belongs  to  it  by  the  issuing  of  what  is  called  a  government  currency, 
binding  everybody  by  some  sort  of  paper  tie,  to  tiie  govemmei)^ — ^by 
the  establishment  of  a  grand  national  papcr-miU,  a  national  bank,  and 
through  the  other  schemes  of  finance  which  were  formed  in  the  brain, 
or  found  a  lodgment  there  somehow  or  other,  of  the  Secit^tary  of 
the  Tt  easury.   They  have,  by  this  instrnmentality,  obtained  ab^lnte 
control  of  the  entire  country.    Through  a  tax  law,  the  like  of  which 
never  was  imposed  upon  any  but  a  conquered  people,  they  have  pos- 
session actually  or  prospectively,  of  the  entire  property  of  the  people 
of  the  country.    Thus  the  purse,  through  the  swift  and  anxious 
servility  of  a  Congress  which  was  intended  by  our  fathers  to  be  the 
watchful  guardian  of  the  people's  money  and  the  people's  property, 
is  now  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  for  two  years  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States.   In  ordinary  times,  the  conti^l  of 
ihat  purse  was  r^rded  by  the  jealous  lovers  of  liberty,  by  the  men 
who  preceded  those  in  power,  by  the  men  who  sat  in  your  places  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years  ago,  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  despotism — 
then  even  when  our  revenue  was  down  as  low  as  twenty  millions  of 
dolUrs.    It  was  then  that  with  jealousy,  with  the  most  scrutinizing 
care,  every  approprialaon  of  money  was  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  And 
yet  this  Congrcpj?,  since  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  some  twenty  months 
or  less,  has  appropriated,  as  I  have  said,  the  enormous  sum,  and  put  it 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  TTnited  States,  of  $2,277,000- 
000.  And  for  what?  To  control  that  w  hich  in  part  is  the  life-blood  of 
the  nation,  its  business,  its  currency,  all  that  enter,  into  Xh»  baunefla 
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IransactroTis  of  life.  Part  of  it  was  intended  intlio  Kecrinninof  nsafund 
w>iere\vith  to  set  \ip  the  negro  trade.  (Itfiaghter.)  It  entcr*Mi  the 
ffliud  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  the  idea  of  compensatpd  emancipation,  as 
he  calk  it,  must  be  carried  out  practically,  and  it  found  a  place  in  his 
messacre  and  was  repeated  in  the  annual  message,  and  that  most  delicat6 
term  to  couceal  a  most  odious  thing— coDfipcnsatcd  emancipation — was 
given  to  it  with  the  vain  idea  of  deceiving  the  people— compensated 
emancipation  meaning,  being  interpreted  into  good  old-fashioned 
English,  Greenback  AMiHon*  (Laoghter  and  cheers.)  The  minority 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Honse,  through  their  pertinacity  of  purpose, 
SDROunded  though  they  were  by  bayonets  and  by  despotic  power  on 
every  side,  suooeeded  at  last  in  defei^ng  this  scheme  for  the  parchase 
of  negroes;  bnt  nearly  all  the  other  plans  were  consummated.  Thus, 
9A I  have  said,  the  purse  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Bxeeutive 
for  two  years.  You  have  surrendered  it — you  cannot  take  it  back 
again.  It  has  gone  into  the  hands  of  men,  of  the  party  of  Aliolllion 
—men  who,  base  and  cowarddike,  for  the  sake  of  appointment  \shen 
their  terms  should  expire,  after  the  4th  of  March,  sold  out  the  pre- 
cious deposit,  wLioIi  )  uu  put  in  their  keeping.  voice — "What  can 
we  dol")  We  will  see.  We  have  the  baliot-hox  yet.  (Applause.) 
We  can  do  what  we  are  doii^  to-night^  and  we  will  do  it^  (Cheers.) 
We  can  vote  yet,  and  we  mean  to  vote,  and  more  Uian  that,  we  mean 
that  th6  mandate  of  that  ballot-box  shall  be  carried  out  at  all  hasards. 
(Lond  applause.)  We  meet  those  men  feirly  under  the  Ck>nstitntion 
and  laws  of  the  land,  and  propose  to  try  this  question 'before  the  great 
tribonal  of  the  people.  As  I  have  said  before,  for  this  is  a  time  for  line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  if  they  beat  us  we  will  submit, 
because  we  must  submit  to  what  is  Coristitutiou  and  law;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  conquer  them,  then,  by  the  Eternal,  they  must  and 
shall  submit.    (Load  cheers.)    So  much  for  the  money — the  purse. 

And  now,  as  to  that  other  great  weapon  of  government — the  sword. 
What  have  yonr  "misrepresentatives"  done?  They  gave,  and  with 
your  consent,  ("Never")  yes,  they  did;  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  so,  my 
friends.  _  (A  voice— "  The  Republicans.")  No.  my  dear  sir.  Demo- 
crats did  it  too.  I  did  not.  (Cheara.)  if  I  hua  had  my  way  there 
never  would  have  been  a  necessity  for  any  thing  of  the  Mnd— the  sword 
never  would  have  been  drawn,  and  we  never  would  have  had  civil  war. 
The  Crittenden  propontions  would  have  compromised  and  settled  this 
diflkulty.  (Great  applause).  But  Congress^  in  the  beginning,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  people,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  as  I  think — no  dis* 
par^n^ent  to  them,  it  was  their  excessive  patriotism  that  led  to  it- 
hut  they  did  give  first,  or  recognized,  at  least,  the  giving  of  76,000 
men,  then  of  87,000^  then  of  637,000,  next  of  800,000  more,  and 
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300,000  more  yet  in  the  form  of  a  draft,  malting  in  all  of  volnntpcrs 
Bome  937,000  men.  They  went  out  to  the  field  voluntarily.  Your 
representatives  gave  to  the  President  the  control  of  that  niiinber  of 
men — the  power  at  least  to  call  for  them— and  they  went,  and  your 
committees  helped  thcui  to  go.  There  was  uo  place  where  more  was 
accomplished  in  that  waj  than  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  was  then 
popular  to  advocate  civil  war,  to  enlist  or  procure  enlistinentSi  and  to 
address  war  meetings.  I  am  sorry  some  gendemen'  bare  not  beard 
that  it  is  nnpopular  now.  Their,  habit  seems  to  get  control  of  tb«r 
judgment  As  long  as  the  people  said  so,  thoogh  my  judgment  huni- 
bty  disapproved  of  it,  I  was  content  to  remain  silent,  and  see  the  ex« 
periment  tried.  But  that  was  not  all.  Not  only  have  those  987,000 
enlisted  men,  and  the  800,000  drafted  men — ^indeed,  I  might  aay 
the  1^3^7,000  enlisted  men,  for  the  draft  was  used  only  to  compel  and 
procure  enlistments — not  only  have  1^1  these  been  sent  into  the  flSld, 
or  at  least  made  to  appear  oa  the  pay  rolls,  but  in  the  very  expiring 
hours  of  the  Conirress,  which  died  aqd  went  to  its  own  place  at  12 
o^olock  on  the  4th  of  March,  your  raisrepresentatives — for  such  they 
had  become — not  8|*aking  the  voice  of  the  people,  di<l  attempt  to 
clothe  the  l^rcfeident  with  the  power  of  conscripting  every  man  in  the 
United  States  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five — ^to  compel 
bim  to  enter  the  army  and  enable  the  President  to  haeip  up  a  war 
which,  by  that  bill:  itself  he  and  they  confess  to  be  against  the  wiH  of 
1l»  people.  (Applause.)  The  bill  is  an  admission  upon  the  record, 
thttthey  cannoti  by  voluntary  enlistment,  obtain  more  soldiers  to  fight 
ill  this  war.  Now,  whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
ntafcee  the  dbtinction  between  the  regular  army  and  the  militia  of  the 
country;  whereas,  it  forbids  States  to  keep  a  standing  army,  and 
authorizes  the  United  States  to  do  it,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  leaves  to 
the  States  the  control  of  the  militia,  and  enables  the  President  or  Con- 
gress only  to  call  out  the  militia,  as  such,  for  certain  specified  purposes, 
and  for  a  limited  time,  reserving  to  these  States  the  appointment  of 
officers  and  the  discipline  of  the  militia  until  they  are  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States;  this  bill  yet  undertakes  to  make  a 
Standing  army  of  more  than  three  millions  of  the  people  for  three 
yean  or  during  the  war.  How  long  will  that  be  t  (A  voice — **  Nine 
years.*')'  Thus,  so  &r  as  it  is  possible^  by  an  enactment  having  the 
form  of  Uw,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  surrendered,  ab- 
solutely^  the  entire  mOitary  power  of  the  country  to  the  President. 
Now,  if  in  possession  of  the  purse  and  the  aword  absolutely  and  unqual- 
ifiedly, for  two  years,  there  be  any  thing  else  wanting  which  desoribes  A 
dictatorship,  I  beg  to  know  what  is!  Why  did  they  not  imitate  the 
Bunhood«f  the  old  Bloman  Senators  when  tiie  exigendy  -of  the  Be|Nib- 
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lici.m^eir  jndgmenti  demanded  it,  and  declare  Mr.  Liocohi  a  dictator 
i|i  terms  that  was  alone  absolutely  what  they  meant-~>instead  of 
coward-like,  nndertaldng,  in  the  form  of  law  and  by  the  abase  of  con- 
stitadonal  power,  to  give  the  same  authority  and  \he  same  agencies  to 
establish  a  despotism,  as  would  have  been  implied  by  the  direct  crea- 
tion of  a  dictatorship.  (Applause.)  That  bill  passed  the  Senate 
without  opposition,  and  much  has  been  said  upon  the  subject,  and 
great  gratification  has  been  expressed  by  some.  Gentlemen,  it  was  a 
mistako,  an  accident,  not  intentional.  There  was  not  a  Democratic, 
conservative  Senator  who  was  not  oppose4  to  it,  but  happening  to  be 
absent  at  the  iionr  when  the  vote  was  taken,  the  dead  hour  of  midn^h^ 

*'  'When  graveyardp  yawn, 
And  beU  itself  breatlies  out  contagiaii,*' 

tii^r  yotcs  were  not  recorded ;  but  when  the  bill  came  to  the  House, 

the  mtpority  there  were  resolved  that  it  should  not  pass  without  a  severe 
scratiny,  without  a  thorough  connderation,  without  all  the  resistance 
by  parliamentary  tactics  and  by  speech,  to  which  wo  had  a  right  to  re- 
sort. It  was  annonnccfl  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Military  Comtrntteo 
that  no  debate  should  be  allowed  upon  the  bill,  and  what  is  calli  i  the 
previous  que&tion  was  demanded,  for  the  purpose  of  bmigmg  u^j  to  an 
immediate  vote.  Then  it  was  that  that  little  minority,  once  only  five 
in  number,  but  grown  now  to  thirty,  tliauk  God — (cheers) — having 
enoa^gh  to  call  the  yeas  and  nays,  resorted  to  what  is  the  last  refiige  of 
a  'mlboHty  in  a  legislature,  and  what  very  aptly  is  called  **fiUibuBter- 

f"7^  Y<»,  y'e  **'fi]libnstered "  on  that  bill  (Laughter.)  We  did  not 
oW  the  exanripts  of  the  Abolition  Senators  in  Illinois,  who,  coming 
fifeefi  frbin  ain  etection,  where  they  had  been  rebuked  and  their  party 
repudiated,  yet  to  prevent  (fte  enactment  of  the  will  of  the  people  into  a 
Mw,  saw  fit,  to  ran  away  and  break  up  the  Senate.  We  stood  to  oar 
posts,  and  the  only  complaint  they  had  to  prefer  against  us  was  that 
we  stood  but  too  well.  Nor  did  we  imitate  the  revolutionary  example 
of  the  minority  in  the  Indhtna  Legislature,  who  went  home  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  have  remained  home  now  for  one  week.  We  did 
not  do  that ;  we  "  iiiibustered,"  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  that 
little  minority  compelled  that  great  majority,  first,  to  yield  the  jxiint 
of  debate,  and  then  to  adjourn  with  the  understanding  that  the  bill 
should  be  open  to  a  thorough  disenssion.  And  it  was  so  opened ;  and 
waSm  a  ^bsonssion  as  the  reporters,  who  have  been  there  for  years,  and 
tlii»  otd^  members  and  spectators,  have  all  uqited  in  the  testimony 
ioU  iSkii  of  it  had  not  been  witnessed  in  that  Capitol  for  more  than 
tra^  ycMi.  We  were  &w,  but 

*'1&iiai^  ike  iraitd  tiuit  hath  his 
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and  onra  was  tbe  justest  cause  that  ever  was  struggled  for.    We  spoke 
with  the  courage  of  freemen,  fully  conscious  that  we  were  standing  ia 
the  yerj  breach  againat  the  rashing  torrent  of  deapotlam,  and  as  we 
spoke  tiie  Felixes  of  Abolition  trembled,  and  they  gare  ns  another  day, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  discoasion,  so  completely  had  they  been  master- 
ed that  they  consented  to  strike  out  every  provision  in  that  bill  that 
did  not  relate  to  it  purely  as  a  military  measnre.    That  is  what  we 
gainied  by  courage  and  firmness  and  manhood.  (Applause).   They  had 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Provost-Marshid  in  every  congree- 
sioaal  district,  with  pow^er  to  inquire  into  and  report  disloyal  practices 
— such  as  we  are  cTiiraged  in  bfre  to-night  (juucbiter) — to  report  what 
some  Deniocrat  had  said  in  opposition  to,  not  the  Government,  for 
Democrats  support  the  Government,  but  the  executive,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.   That  WHS  striciien  out.    Tlicy  liad  authorized  the  Provost-Mar- 
shals— fellows  spread  all  over  the  country  in  every  congressioual  dislrict| 
with  the  rank  of  a  captain  of  cavabyv  and  drawing  pay,  of  conrse-^-they 
had  antborbed  them  to  sommarily  arrest  everybody  who  should  resirt 
the  draft,  or  counsel  resistance,  or  oppose  it  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form, 
and  we  compelled  them  to  insert  a  provision  that  though  a  person 
might  be  thus  arrested,  summarily,  he  should  be  forthwith  handed  ow 
to  the  civil  authorities  to  be  dealt  with.   (Applause.)  But,  as  origin* 
ally  proposed,  the  bill  not  only  would  hisve  but  tiie  three  or  fbur 
millions  of  males  between  twenty  and  forty-five^  under  the  militaxy 
control  of  the  President,  as  Commander-in-chief,  but  woald  also  have 
placed  cvcrv  man,  woman,  and  child,  by  virtue  of  the  two  provisions 
that  were  stricken  out,  also  in  his  power.    Our  civil  rights  would  have 
been  gone,  and  our  judiciary  undermined,  and  he  would  have  been  an 
absolute  and  uncontrohed  diclat  r,  w  ith  th^  power  of  Cinciniiatus,  but 
without  one  particle  of.  his  virtues.    (Cheers.)    Yet  unfortunately, 
while  this  much  was  accomplished  on  that  bill,  the  same  tyrannical 
power  was  conferred  by  another  bill  which  passed  both  houses,  and  is 
now,  so  (ar  as  forms  are  concerned,  a  law  of  the  land — at  least  an  act 
of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress.   (Laughter.)   It  aothoriaes  the  "Brm- 
dent  whom  the  people  made,  whom  the  people  had  chosen  by  the 
bsllot'box  nnder  the  Constitution  and  laws,  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
kaheas  corpui  all  over  the  United  States;  to  say  that  because  thoe  is 
a  rebeUion  in  South  Carolina,  a  man  shall  not  have  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  or  any  of  his  rights  nntvammelled  in  tlie  State 
of  New  York,  or  a  thousand  miles  distant.    That  was  the  very  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  people  passed  judgment  in  the  recent  elections, 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  question.    The  President  had  assumed 
to  exercise  this  power  by  virtue  of  a  proclamation,  and  had  arrogated 
to  himself  the  prerogative,  long  since  exploded,  o£  the  Kings  of  £iig- 
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land  He  had  exercised  this  kingly  prerogative,  and  the  people  bad 
repudiaied  it;  they  bad  baid: — *' You  have  no  right  to  anapend  this 
writ,  yon  have  no  power  of  arbitrary  anest,  aod  we  will  not  sabmit  to 
its  exercise.'*  Sir,  the  same  aignraent  which  was  addressed  to  the 
people  in  discassing  this  qoestioii  previoos  to  tlie  October  and  No- 
vember elections  now  applies  to  this  so-oalled  act  of  Congreas.  The 
Constitution  gives  the  power  to  Googrese,  and  to  Congress  atone,  to 
suspend  the  writ  of  kabecu  eorpusj  but  it  can  only  be  done  in  case  of 
invasion  or  rebellion,  and  then  only  when  the  public  f^afety  requires  it; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  jurists  of  the  land,  and  indeed  of  every 
one  previous  to  these  times,  Congress  could  only  suspend  this  writ  in 
places  actually  in  rebellion  or  actually  invaded.  That  is  the  Constitu- 
tion. (Cheers.)  And  whenever  this  question  shall  be  tried  before  a 
court  in  the  State  of  New  urk,  or  Ohio,  or  Wisconsin,  or  anywhere 
else,  beluie  honest  anJ  tcarl-  juflges  worthy  of  the  plaee  tliey  occu- 
py, the  decision  will  be  thai  ii  is  unconstitutional.  (Loud  applause) 
Assaming  what  is  not  implied  apd  never  was  in  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpntSy  that  it  gives  power  of  arbitrary  arrest,  they  have 
affected  to  make  provision  for  the  exercise  of  such  power.  But  the 
President  has  no  more  authority  when  the  writ  of  Aoieas  corpus  w 
suspended,  to  lay  his  hand  upon  'the  citisen,  4^  he  has  before,  or 
than  I  have ;  and  \he  suspension  of  that  writ  takes  away  no  other  civil 
rights,  and  no  other  legal  remedy :  but  the  same  right  of  resistance  that  tibie 
eommon  law  gives  i^nst  eveiy  trespasser  aoting  without  authority  of 
law,  and  attempting  to  enter  a  man's  house,  which  is  his  castle,  applies 
equally  whether  the  writ  be  suspended  or  nof.  (Great  applause.) 
And  the  same  uAit  of  redress  in  courts  of  justice,  in  an  action  for 
dam^es,  remains  also.  That,  writ  may  not  be  issued  by  the  court,  bat 
every  other  right  still  continues  iu  force  for  the  benefit  of  hitn  who 
may  be  made  the  victim  of  the  arrest.  Now,  sir,  there  being  no  more 
right  of  arrest,  notwithstanding  this  pretended  power  of  aaspension, 
no  more  necessity  for  arrest  in  the  States  still  adhering  to  the  Union, 
than  there  was  before;  I  repeat  the  assertion  t^  whenever  an  effort 
is  made  to  exerciso  arbitraty,  unconstitational,  and  unwarrantable 
power,  any  honest  court  of  justice  will  decide  it  to  be  nnoonstitntional. 
(Applause.)  But  provision  is  made  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  War  who  are 
the  officers  enumerated  in  the  act,  will  send  forth  their  n^inions  and 
lay  hands  upon  the  freemen  of  this  country.  And  it  is  provided  in 
that  act,  that  if  any  man  has  been  arrested  by  a  warrant  issued  from 
the  President  or  either  of  these  secretaries,  and  the  writ  returned  that 
he  is  held  by  virtue  of  that  authority,  he  shall  remain  imprisoned  until 
the  next  United  States  District  or  Circuit  Court  sbaU  sit  i  and  that  then. 
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if  the  Grand  Jury  do  not  find  a  bill  of  mdictmeut  against  him, 
shall  b« — what!  DiBchafg^df — ^jres^  discharged.   How?    Kcui ember 
that  a  Grand  Jory  of  fifteeo  men  sworn  to  do  their  daty  are  to  make 
inqaisition  into  the  offence  and  examine  the  case  with  the  witnesses 
called  onlj  on  the  part  of  the  United  St^s — ^aod  there  are  wretches 
enough  to  be  found  ereiywhere  ready  to  commit  peijnry  under  soch 
circumstances — yet  if  that  Grand  Jury  shall  find  nothing  against  the 
man,  he  is  not  allowed,  as  the  apostle  Paul  was,  to  appeal  anto  Csesar. 
Oh,  DO.  OiTf  Ciesars  are  the  people,  and  to  them  the  appeal  wUl  be  made 
finally.    But  it  is  further  provided  that  this  citizen,  whose  innocence 
has  been  absolutelv  established  by  virtue  of  his  discharj^e  hv  the  Grand 
Jnry,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  that  dungeon  until  he  has 
taken  an  unconstitutional  and  most  execrable  oatli — tlie  identical  oath 
that  was* tendered  to  other  man  who  have  been  imprisoned  by  arbitrary 
power  within  your  linilts  and  cUowhcrc.    An  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  j    No.    That  would  be  tolerable  in  itself,  though  even 
that,  intolerable  under  the  circumstances,  for  no  man  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  take  any  oath  unless  there  is  some  occasion  for  it  in  a  judi- 
cial investigation,  or  when  he  takes  upon  himself  the  duties  of  an* 
oflSoe.   The  man  who  is  born  a  citiaen  of  the  TJuitod  States  is  assumed, 
and  has  been  from  the  banning  of  this  government,  to  be  under  a 
perpetual  oath,  and  the  Democrats  of  the  country  have  always  kept 
that  oath.    (Cheers.)   The  foreigner  who  seeks  citizenship  takes  an 
express  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
man  bom  nnder  the  tyranny  of  Austria  or  Russia — these  used  to  be 
tyrannies  before  we  had  one  of  our  own—  (Laughter) — that  man  born 
thus,  with  all  his  ideas  formed  upon  ttie  model  of  such  governments, 
comes  here;  and  yet  it  never  entered  into  the  heads  of  our  fathers 
from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present  day,  to  require  of  iiiiu,  tli rough 
the  naturalization  laws,  the  taking  of  luiy  other  oath  than  to  withdraw 
his  allegiance  to  any  foreign  potentate  and  support  the  Oonstitntion, 
Bat'  our  own  native  bom  citiMus,  and  foKigners  who  have  become 
dtizens,  who  have  taken  that  oath,  are  required,  notfwithstanding  their 
innocence,  to  take  this  other  oath — and  though  the  informers,  despica- 
ble aa  the  Tormin  are^  have  fiiiled  to  invent  or  devise  any  accusation 
whereby  he  can  be  held,  he  is  required  to  take  it,  and  if  he  rcfus%  he 
is  then  to  remain  imprisoned- during  the  pleasure  of  the  President  .of 
the  United  States.   These  are  our  liberties,  forsooth !   Was  it  this 
which  you  were  promifpd,  in  1860,  in  that  grand  "Wide  Awake" 
campaign,  when  banners  were  borne  through  your  strpets  inscribed 
Free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  men  I"    And  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, 80  far  as  the  forms  of  the  law  go,  by  the  Congress  which  has  just 
Mpiied.'  Now,  I  repeat  again,  that  if  tlMse4»  any  thio^  wanting  to  aalM 
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up  a  complete  and  absolote  deapotism,  as  iron  and  inexorable  in  its  charac- 
ter as  the  worst  despotisms  of  the  old  world,  or  the  most  detestable  of 
modem  timeS)  even  to  Bomba's  of  Kaples,  I  am  unable  to  comprehend 
what  it  is» 

All  this,  gentlemen^  infamous  and  execrable  as  it  is,  is  enongh  to 
roa^e  the  blood  of  the  coldest  man  who  has  one  uogle  appreciation  in 
his  heart  of  freedom,  to  boil  with  indignation.   (Load  applause.) 

Still,  so  long  as  they  loave  to  us  free  asseinbla<>;es,  free  discussion,  and  a 
free  ballot,  I  do  not  want  to  see,  and  will  not  encourage  or  countenance, 
any  other  mode  of  ridding  ourselves  of  it.  ("That's  it,"  and  cheers.) 
We  are  ready  to  try  these  questions  in  that  way;  but  1  h.-ive  only  to 
repeat  what  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  that  whoa  the  attempt  is  made  to 
t^e  avsay  those  otiier  rights,  and  the  only  iustiuinentaiities  peaceably 
of  i^ormiug  and  correcting  abases-^free  assemblages,  free  speech,  free 
bailed  and  free  elections — thkn  thb  hour  will  hay^  amuvibo  waim  rr 

WILL  BK  THK  OUTT  07  rKKSlUN  TO  FIND  80MB  OTHXR  AND  XVFICIBNT 

MOOB  OF  DBFBNDiNQ  THBiB  LIBBBTIX8.  (Loud  and  protractcd  cheering, 
the  whole  andienee  rising  to  their  feet)  Oar  Others  did  not  inaogn- 
rate  the  Eevolntion  of  1776,  they  did  not  endure  the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  a  seven  years'  war  to  escape  from  the  mild  and  moderate 
control  of  a  constitoUonal  monarchy  like  thai  of  KngUnd,  to  be  at  last, 
in  the  third  generation,  subjected  to  a  tyranny  equal  to  that  of  any 
upon  the  faco  of  the  globe,    (Loud  applause.) 

But,  sir,  I  repeat  that  it  will  not,  in  my  judirinpnt,  come  to  lliis.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  Administration  will  underial-:e  in  deprive  us  of 
that  right.  1  do  not  think  it  will  venture,  for  one  moment,  to  attempt 
to  . prevent,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  the  assembling  together  of  the 
peo(4c  for  the  fair  discussion  of  their  mea^iures  and  policy.  1  do  not 
believe  it,  because  it  seems  to  me  with  all  the  folly  and  madness  which 
have  been  manifested  in  those  high  places,  they  must  foresee  what  will 
inevitably  follow.  Believing  this,  and  believing  that  the  best  way  of 
ftverting  the  cijais'  is  to  demand  inexorably  and  resolutely,  with  the 
firmness  and  dignity  of  freemen,  these  rights,  and  let  them  know  dia* 
tinctly  that  we  4o  not  mean  to  surrender  them,  I  am  here  to-night  to 
speak  it  jost  as  I  have  spoken.  ( Applanse.)  There  is  nothing  that  will 
encourage  or  induce  this  Administration,  for  one  moment,  to  littcmpt 
any  such  ex^eise  of  despotic  power,  reaching  to  assemblages  of  the 
people  and  to  cloction*',  exeept  the  Evidences  which  they  are  now  seek- 
ing ioT — feehng  the  pr.hUc  pulse — that  the  people  are  territied  and 
ready  to  surrender  their  rit^hts.  There  never  was  a  tyrant  that  dared 
to  go  one  step,  if  he  were  a  wise  tyrant,  till  he  saw  Ins  people  were 
mady  t«  BubiniU  It  i»  my  duty,  therefore,  as  a  freeman  iu  the  exerciso 
of  these  rights,  to  spcuik  ihm  to  this  Admimstratioa  aod  to  ail  men  of 
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the  party  in  power.  I  do  not  Bpeak  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  revolationist; 
I  have  already  disclaimed  that  I  desire  to  see  nothing  resemhling  it 
ioaogarated  in  this  country.  God  knows  I  have  read  too  much  in  his* 
tory,  of  Uie  horrors  of  revolatioDS  in  ages  past  and  in  other  oonntries, 
to  wish  one  single  moment  to  see  these  scenes  repeated  in  the  land 
which  gave  me  birth.  There  is  no  horror  that  can  enter  into  the  im* 
agination  of  man,  none  that  has  ever  been  enacted  upon  this  globe 
since  it  first  came  from  the  hand  of  God,  equal  to  that  of  a  grand  con- 
vulsive social  revolution  among  such  a  people  as  we  are,  so  descended, 
of  such  tempers  and  such  wills,  and  inhoritiho^  all  the  ferocity  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  it,  but  I  will  never  couseut 
to  be  made  a  .slave.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  speak  it  advisedly.  Man  has 
but  one  Hfo  to  give  up  here;  and  that  life  is  but  of  little  value  as  com- 
pared with  the  liberties  which  we  would  be  called  upon  to  surrender, 
(Cheers.)  Other  men  have  given  up  their  lives  ou  the  batlie-fiuld  or  the 
scaffold,  for  the  sake  of  a  great  and  good  cause,  and  if  in  God's  provi- 
dence it  becomes  necessary  that  lives  should  be  offered  np  cheerfully  in 
this  country,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrific  scenes  which  I  have  been  por* 
traying,  then  I  tmst  that  there  is  even  yet  enongh  of  manhood— ay, 
enough  left  in  the  men  of  this  generation  to  vindicate  the  truth  recorded 
in  holy  writ,  that  Ood  created  man  and  breathed  into  his  nostrilaj 
and  made  him  a  living  soul.  (Cheers.) 

I  have  spoken  now  of  what  this  Administration  and  what  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  have  done.  And  for  what  is  all  this  ?  What  is 
the  purpose  to  be  subserved?  For  the  permitted  exercise  of  such  tre- 
mendous power — for  the  surrcn*lor  oi'  cvcrv  liberty  by  a  pooplc  born 
free — there  ought  to  be  some  couip»!usation  at  least.  Th  j  iiiaitjtt'nance 
of  the  Constitution^  if  the  Con'^titution  could  be  maintained  hy  de- 
stroying it,  would  justify  that  surreuder.  The  restoration  of  the  Union 
of  these  States,  if  it  could  be  restored  in  this  way,  would  not  only  ju»> 
tify  but  demand  it,-becanse  the  value  wonld  bear  some  proportion  to 
the  price  given.  In  the  beginning  you  were  told  that  the  p  urpos^  of  all 
the  power,  previous  to  the  recent  legislation  of  Congress,  given  to  or 
usurped  by  the  Executive,  was  for  the  maintenanee  of  the  Constituttbn 
and  the  restoraUon  of  the  ITniote ;  and  with  that  love  for  both,  which  is 
the  highest  honor  to  this  people  and  its  only  apology  (and  it  wiU  be  so 
fecoided)  for  submitting  to  what  we  have  done,  the  people  made  sacri* 
fices,  gave  money,  sent  forth '  tbdr  first-born  at  the  call  of  the  Execu- 
tive as  no  other  people  ever  did  since  the  world  bpn:;ah.  There  never  was 
such  a  strus^gle  in  any  age  or  any  country.  Why  t  Because  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  under  Mm  did  repeated  I  v  and  distinctly  declare  that  the 
sole  purpose  was  to  uphold  the  ( 'rnsiitution  which  our  fathers  bad 
made,  and  the  Umou  which  that  Coustitation  established,  and  to  which 
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we  owed  all  oor  greatneas  and  prosperity.  The  people  of  Amexiea 
were  willing  to  aacrifioesall  these  for  that  great  good.  It  was  so  said 
in  the  Presideht^s  annual  message  of  the  4th  of  July,  as  it  had  been  in 
Ills  proclamation  of  the  l  'li  of  April,  calling  forth  the  militia,  in  the 
banning.  It  was  in  tlic  orders  and  proolamations  of  every  federal 
General  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  months  after  he  entered  the  Sonthem 
States.  The  day  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  by  a  vote  nnanimons 
save  two,  Congress  declared  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  war  should  be 
the  maintenanci;  of  the  Constitution,  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  nnd 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws;  and  when  these  objects  were  accompUsh- 
ed,  the  war  should  cease,  without  touching  the  domestic  institations, 
slavery  included,  in  the  Sonthem  States.  That  pledge  was  given,  and 
under  it  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men  was  at  once  raised ; 
and  it  was  repeated  in  every  form  till  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
session  of  Congress.  Then  the  Abolition  Senators  and  Bepresentatives. 
began  first  to  demand  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Administration, 
they  began  to  proclaim  that  the  war  must  be  no  longer  for  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution,  but  for  the  abolition  of  darery  in  the  Southeiii 
States.  "Now,  sir,  T  repeat  it  and  defy  contradiction,  that  not  a  sol- 
dier enlisted,  out  of  the  first  nine  hundred  thousand,  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  restoration  of  the  TTnion  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution,  Thcrf^  was  not  one  single  officer,  so  far  as  his  public  dec- 
larations were  concerned,  whatever  may  have  been  the  secret  purposes 
of  his  heart,  that  did  not  openly  declare  that  the  moment  this  object 
was  changed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  would  throw  up  his  com- 
mission and  resign.  Yes,  the  very  men  who,  for  the  last  four  or  five 
weeks  in  the  army — ^the  officers— I  do  not  mean  your  private  soldiers, 
tliey  who  do  picket  duty,  who  stand  in  tbe  front  ranks,  who  brave  tiie 
iron  hul  and  leaden  rain  of  the  stormy  battle-field,  the  men  who  saori- 
^ce  their  lives  for  the  paltry  sum  of  thirteen  dollars  a  month,  the  noble, 
brave  men,  who,  if  they  were  at  home,  would  give  us  their  votes,  as 
their  sympathies  are  atill  with  ns ;  I  speak  of  your  officers  only — your 
majors,  your  lieutenantroolonels,  oolonds,  brigadiers,  and  major-gene- 
rals, each  one  of  them  seeking  promotion,  ahd  drawing  bis  salary  of 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  wihose 
interest  it  is  that  the  war  be  made  eternal.  They  are  the  men  who 
have  been  holding  these  meetings  of  regiments  so  called,  concocting 
resolutions,  or  rather  adopting  resolutioBS  concocted  in  Indianapolis, 
Columbus,  Springfield,  or  Washington,  and  sent  down  to  be  clothed  in 
form  as  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  rcgimeuU,  but,  ia  fact,  the 
expression,  of  the  officers  alone.  They  are  the  men  who  have  solemnly 
declare^,  at  home  and  in  tbe  army,  that  the  moment  thia  be^^une  aa 
Abolition  war,  they  would  resign  and  oome  back  io  us,  and  yet  tbey 
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are  now  sending  oat  these  miaelles  to  as  their  pceTs^threstening  mes- 
sages that  thtsy  mean  to  oome  baok  and  whip**  the  Democratic 
traitors  and  aeeesslonists  of  the  North. 

Now,  t  tell  these  shoulder-strapped  gentlemen  who  are  looking  to 
the  White  House  instead  of  at  the  enemy,  that  when  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  mianon  for  which  they  were  sent  out ;  when  upon  the 
battlC'fieM  they  have  put  doyrn  tli  who  are  now  in  arms  against 
them,  it  will  be  time  enougKto  talk  about  coming  back.  But  if  they 
imagine  for  one  moment  that  any  man  here  is  to  be  frightened  hy  their 
insolent  messages,  they  know  not  the  spirit  of  the  freemen  who  rornain 
at  home.  (Applause.)  We  have  three  or  five  to  their  one,  even  if 
they  had,  wiiut  they  have  not,  the  soldiers  of  the  army  with  them. 
And  shall  officers  and  men  sent  down  South  to  the  battle-field  to  fiijht 
Against  an  eneiuy  in  aiuiS,  tiuu  their  backs  upon  that  enemy  and 
their  (aces  upon  the  men  who  feed  them,  who  clothe  them,  and  who 
have  given  to  them  all  the  liberties  they  ever  had,  and  who,  in  spite  of 
them,  mean  to  maintain  those  liberties!  (Applause.)  Now, sir,  I  caro 
not  whether  they  are  majorgenerals,  brigadiers,  colonels,  or  what  not — 
they  can  frighten  no  man  who  is  fit  to  be  a  freeman.  Do  we  not  under* 
stand  all  thist  Do  we  not  know  where  these  resolutions  were  written  ? 
In  not  their  paternity  suffidently  stamped  upon  their  very  visage  I  The 
precious  Governor  of  Ohio,  forsooth,  and  of  Indiana,  and  Illinois^ 
and  others  in  power  in  Washin^on,  prepared  all  these  and  sent  them 
down,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  the  pm'pose  of  being  brought  back 
with  the  notion  that  somebody  was  going  to  be,  not  "hurt,"  but  terri- 
fied. Sir,  I  avail  myself  of  this  first  occasion,  to  give  notice,  so  far  as 
any  thing  I  may  say  shall  ever  reach  them,  that  there  is  no  one  frighten- 
ed by  any  jf  these  menace.^  and  that  when  they  return  home  after  this 
war  shall  liavu  been  ended,  to  take  their  places  as  citizens  among  us, 
lliere  is  not  a  single  household  in  the  Democratic  party,  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  humblest  cottage  or  cabin  of  any  free  American,  wbo  will 
not  have  those  letters  and  resolutions  of  theirs,  pasted  upon  the  wall,  to 
rise  up  in  judgment  against  them  forever.  (Oheers.)  They  may  get 
pronu^on  just  now,  from  the  man  in  the  White  House—but  they  will 
leamvthat  final  promotion  cometh  wot  from  that  quarter,  but  at  the 
hands  of  the  people.  They  have  their  mission  to  perform— a  very 
serious  and  a  very  tedious  one;  it  was  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
tw«ity  days,  sixty  days,  ninety  days,  but  it  is  not  done  yet  Let  them 
go  fi^rward  and  try  tliat  first.  ^Ve  have  our  mission  here ;  onr  business 
is  to  fight  .\boUtion  rebels  in  nnr  midst.  (Ldud  applause.)  We  have 
not  intcrfc  red  with  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  they  phall 
oat  interfere  with  us.  Tliey  are  under  military  law,  the  command  of 
lii'^issklent  of  the  United  States;  of  their mpetiors;  we  are  not. 
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(<%oers.)  We  are*  the  masters  of  these  officials.  They  are  lia)»te.  to 
be  tried  at  drannrhead  coarts-inartial,  accordiog  to  military  law^aiid 
poniahed  under  that  law.  We  are,  and  we  mean  to  be,  tried  only  by 
the  judicial  tribanals  in  onr  midsL  (Applause.)  Let  them  look,  then, 
to  the  discipline  of  their  tegimentS)  brigades,  and  divisions;  let  them 
aee  to  it  that  they  make  themselves  efficient  military  officers;  bat 
while  they  are  at  a  distance,  without  the  means  of  communicating 
with  the  people  or  knowing  any  thing  about  political  questions,  let 
them  confine  themselves  to  their  legitimate  duties,  and  allow  us,  un- 
molested, to  attend  to  otirs.  Bat  there  is  not  one  of  those  who  have 
participated  in  these  meetings,  who  did  not  declare  repeatedly  at 
home  and  iaHbe  army,  that  the  moment  this  was  proclaimed  to  be  a 
war  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  would  resign  his  commission;  yet 
now,  because  we  would  oppose  this  war  for  abolition,  because  we 
would  maintain  the  position  that  we  have  held  from  the  b^inningf 
they,  forsooth,  dare  to  taunt  us  with  treason,  and  to  impeach  our  fid^ 
ity  to  our  country. 

Such,  then,  gentlemen^  was  the  purpose  originally  declared  of  this 
war.  Now,  what  is  it  to-day  t  Let  any  man  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously judge.  I  speak  not  as  a  mere  parliisan ;  I  speak  what  will  be 
TCgarded  as  historic  truth.  Look  at  the  li^iislation  of  Congress,  your 
confiscation  bill,  your  emancipation  schemes,  the  prodamalion: <^  the 
23d  of  September,  reiterated  on  the  1st  of  January  last.  Look  at  the 
Act  that  to-day  the  entire  purpose  and  object  of  the  war,  as  proclaimed 
by  the  Executive  and  by  Conj^ress  is  the  overthrow  of  slavery  in 
the  Southern  States.  Now,  is  it  not  so?  What  did  the  men  who 
were  accustomed  to  address  war  meetings  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
say^  What  did  the  gentlemen  who  spoke  last  night  declare?  Months 
ago,  if  it  should  become  a  war  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  what  did 
they  declare  it  was  their  purpose  to  dot  Did  they  not  denounce  it! 
Did  they  not  denounce  it  even  during  the  last  canvass  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  elsewhere  t  We  did,  too.  We  abide  by  these  dedara- 
tiotts  to-day,  and  we  mean  to  make  them  good.  It  being  then  con- 
ceded that  this  is  the  purpoae,  we  have  the  testimony  of  these  very 
men  themselves,  some  of  them  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  many  ot 
the  Bepublican  or  Abolition  party,  that  a  war  against  the  South,  a  war 
Ibr  subjugation  and  to  abolish  slavery,  would  end  in  the  destmction  of 
the  ^mou  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  despotism  in  our  midst  There 
is  not  a  man  among  tiliem  that  is  not  on  the  record  in  that  declaration. 
Pid  they  believe  it?  If  they* did  not,  I  did ;  and  I  believe  it  to-night, 
and  am  with  every  m-^n  who  docs  believe  that  a  war  carried  on  upon 
this  basis  can  never  aucc^d  in  its  purpose — that  it  mnst  either  end  in 
diittuion,  ot  iuMtabliBhing^  tyranny  at  home.  Wiiatsiiaii  we  do !  If 


there  be  any  nuM,  «iid  I  lepeat  what  I  said  upon  another  oeeasion^f 
there  jbe  any  man  in  tlie  Democratio  or  BepaUiean  party  who  ttUI 
thinks  that  war  can  restore  the  Union  as  it  was  and  maintain  the  Con- 
atitntion  aa  it  is,  I  have  no  qnarrel  with  him  to-ni^t.  I  assume  his 
position  Ibr  the  sake  of  the  argament— it  is  not  mine,  and  never  was; 
hut  let  it  be- so  tor  a  moment  Yon  say  that  a  war  proeeented  for  this 
purpose  most  thus  resnlt  Have  yon  the  power  to  change  the  pnt^ 
posef  Can  you  compel  Abraham  Lincoln  to  withdraw  his  proclsi* 
mat  jo  n  ?  Can  you  repeal  the  legislation  of  the  Congress  that  is  now 
defunct  ?  If  yon  cannot,  the  war  must  go  on  upon  the  basis  on  which 
it  is  now  prosecuted — and  you  believe  that  it  will  end  in  death  to 
the  Union,  the  Con&titation,  and  to  Liberty. 

What  position,  then,  do  you  occupy  before  your  countrymen  in  still 
advocating  the  so-cailed  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war?  Vigor- 
ous prosecution  I  For  what  t  By  yonr  own  declaration — disunion, 
separation^  destruction,  despotism.  Dare  any  man  stand  before  an 
assembly  of  freemen  and  advocate  the  obje^,  or  the  results,  at  leastf 
of  such  a  wart  And  yet»  what  inconsistency  for  any  one  ckdming  in< 
telligence,  to  declare  that  although  it  must  so  result,  and  althon^  he 
has  not  tlie  power  to  change  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  support  that  Administration  in  ite  policy.  T 
deny  it  (chei  i  s) ;  and  for  one,  at  least,  I  wiU  not  do  it.  If  X  had  be 
lieved  originally,  as  I  did  not  believe,  that  it  was  possible  to  restore 
this  Union  by  force,  if  I  had  occupied  the  position  ,of  hnndr^s  and 
thousands  of  Democrats,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  the  Kepnblican 
partv,  T  wmild  proclaim  to-ni;:^ht  that,  inasmuch  lis  this  is  the  policy,  and 
we  have  not  the  power  to  change  it,  that  then  our  duty  would  be,  and  is, 
to  advocate  henceforth  to  the  end,  a  vioorous  prosecution  of  Psacb 
FOR  THK  Union.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  will  not  consent  to  pnt  the  entire 
purse  of  the  country  and  the  sword  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  giving  him  despotic  and  dictatorial  power  to  carry  out  an 
olject  which  I  avow  before  my  countrymen  ts  the  destruction  of  their 
libertiesf  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Union  of  these  States.  I  do  not 
comprehend  the  honesty  of  such  declarations,  or  of  the  men  who  make 
them.  I  know  that  the  chaige  is  brought  against  myself,  personally, 
and  against  many  of  us— (A  voice — ^  Never  mind.**)  I  have  not 
spent  a  moment  in  replying  to  itr— the  people  will  take.'Care  of  all  that. 
(Applause.)  The  chaise  has  been  m^e  against  us — all  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  this  Administration  and  opposed  to  this  war — 
that  we  are  for  **  peace  on  any  terms."  It  is  false.  I  am  not,  but  I  am 
for  an  immeiHate  stopping  of  the  war  and  for  honorable  peace.  I  am 
for  peace  for  the  sake  of  the  TTnion  of  tho<^e  States.  More  than  that— 
I  am  for  peace,  and  would  be,  even  if  the  Union  could  not  be  restored, 
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aa  I  believe  it  can  be ;  because,  without  peace,  permitting  this  Admio'* 
istration  for  two  years  to  exercise  its  tremendous  powers,  the  war 
still  existiog,  you  will  not  hme  one  remnant  of  civil  liberty  left  among 
yourselves.  (Great  applause.)  The  exercise  of  these  tremendous 
powers,  the  apology  for  which  is  the  existence  of  this  war,  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  stability  of  the  Constitution  and  of  constitutional 
liberty.  (Cheers.)  I  am  not  for  "  peacft  on  any  terms  T  wonld  not 
be  with  any  country  on  the  globe.  Honor  is  also  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion, and  it  is  never  to  be  sacrificed.  I  have  as  high  and  proud  a 
sense  of  honor,  and  have  a  right  to  »have  it,  as  any  nmn  in  the  South, 
and  I  love  my  country  too  well,  and  cherit>h  its  honor  too  profoundly, 
for  one  single  moment  to  consent  to  a  dishonorable  peace.  (A  voice— > 
**The  whole  country.**)  Yes,  the  whole  country ;  every  State ;  and  I, 
unlike  some  of  my  own  party,  and  unlike  thousands  of  the  Abolition 
party,  believe  still,  before  God,  that  the  Union  can  be  reconstructed 
and  wUl  be.  (Great  iq>plause.)  That  is  my  iaith,  and.  I  mean  to  cling 
to  it  as  the  wrecked  mariner  clings  to  the  last  plank  amid  the  ship- 
wreck. But  when  I  see  that  the  experiment  of  blood  has  failed  from 
the  beginning,  as  I  believed  it  would  fiiil,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
proclaim  now  that  we  shall  have  separation  and  disunion.  T  am  for 
going  back  to  the  instrumentality  through  which  this  union  was  first 
made,  and  by  which  alone  it  can  be  restored.  (Cheers.)  1  am  for 
peace,  because  it  is  the  first  step  toward  conciliation  and  compromise. 
You  cannot  move  until  you  have  firat  taken  that  indispensable  prelimi- 
nary— a  cessation  of  hostilities.  But  it  is  bald  tiiat,  the  South  has  refused 
to  accept  or  listen  to  any  terms  whatever.  How  do  you  know  that! 
Has  it  been  tried  I  Now,  gentlemen,  I  know  vety  well  what  the 
papers  in  support  of  the  administration  at  ^cbmond  say.  I  know 
what  men  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  at  Richmond 
declare  upon  this  subject ;  I  have  read  it  all.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
Abolition  papers  for  the  repoblicatlon  of  all  that  But  I  do  hope  that 
no  man  who  has  ever  known  me  in  person  or  by  speech,  supposed  for 
one  moment,  that  I  expected  that  the  children  of  that  revolution,  the 
men  who  ^rang  from  it,  the  men  who  are  dependent  upon  it,  or  even 
the  men  holding  power  now  under  it  would,  while  this  war  lasted, 
listen  to  any  terms  of  settlement.  I  would  as  soon  expect  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  to  propose  such  torms  on  the  basis  of  the 
Union  of  fifty  years  ago,  as  Jeflferson  Davis  or  any  man  in  Richmond. 
Now,  I  am  not,  perhaps,  the  most  sensitive  man  m  the  world,  and  yet 
I  have  a  reasonable  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  I  hope,  some  common 
sense  with  it — but  I  do  not  feel,  as  I  am  afraid  some  of  our  friends  do 
feel,  personally  slighted,  because,  while  I  have  advocated  a  peaceable 
settlement  of  our  difficulties— eoneiliation  and  compronuM  for  ^ 
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restoraUon  of  the  TJoioii  of  these  States— I  have  met  with  opposition 
and  with  hoi^tility  from  the  papers  in  Bichmond.  I  did  not  look  for 
it»  gentlemen,  although  I  have  a  better  right  to  U  than  some  of  your 
friends  here  (A  roice — "  Van  Bnren  **)  from  my  former  relation  to  the 
Democratic  party  of  tbc  Sooth,  when  they  were  acknowledging  obedi- 
ence.to  the  Con^itatioii,  and  were  still  in  the  Union;  bat  I  did  not 
expect  that  Jeffer<»on  Davis,  and  Berjamin,  and  Hunter,  or  any  of 
them  would,  when  1  opened  my  arms  and  said — "Return,  prodigal 
sons,"  rush  with  tears  to  iny  embrace, — ami  T  do  not  feci  hurt.  1  am 
not  the  least  "  miffed  "  by  it ;  and  I  certainly  shall  not  therefore  ad- 
vocate a  vigorouij  prosecutioa  of  the  war  to  punish  them.  I  am 
afraid  some  gentlemen  imagined,  when  they  gave  out  this  invitar 
tion,  that  it  would  be,  of  course,  accepted  at  once ;  although  one  of 
those  who  first  proclaimed  it,  had  even  less  power  than  I  have, 
certainly  not  more — and  was  very  mnch  in  the  condition  of  that 
distinguished  personage  who,  from  the  top  of  a  certain  high' moun- 
tain, promised  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  or  I,  or  any  other  man  while  this  administration  is  in  place,  has 
the  power  to  conciliate  and  compromise  now.  Take  the  the6fy. 
for  what  it  is  worth,  and  let  men  of  intelligence  judge^  let  Histoiy 
atti  st  it  liereafter.  My  theory  upon  that  sabject,  then,  is  this — stop 
this  war,  (Cheers), 

Let  parties  in  the  South  be  organized,  as  parties  never  will  be  while 
the  war  lustjj,  upon  some  other  question  than  rcpciiinfr  invasion.  Let 
opposition  parties  spring  up  there,  restore  all  the  ordinary  instrument- 
alities, and,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  allow  all  the  great  and  powerful 
natural  causes vwhich  impel  us  to  reunion,  to  operate  and  have  their  full 
effect,  and  then,  through  the  baUot-box  in  the  Sonth,  men  will  be  put 
in  power,  elected  preadents,  constituted  cabinets,  and  chosen  senators 
and  representatives  (because  the  people  will  it  so),  who  will  agree  to 
terms  of  settlement  and  compromise  with  the  men  whom  the  people  of 
the  North  and  the  West  will  by  that  time  have  also  made  presidents, 
cabinet  nunisters,  senatora,  and  representatives.  (Cheers.)  I  na 
more  expect  the  Richmond  Enquker  to  accept  these  propositions,  least 
of  all,  now  to  advocate  reunion,  than  I  do  the  Chronicle  or  RepiUdiean, 
or  the  Philaddphia  PresSy  or  the  7\mes  in  this  city,  or  the  Evening 
Post.  But  there  is  a  people  in  the  South  just  like  us,  as  intelligent, 
as  brave,  as  well-inforincd,  as  acute  in  discerning  their  own  interests 
and  o^>edient  to  their  own  duties  as  any  people;  and  when  they  see 
that  duty  and  interest  both  combine  to  demand  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Union  of  these  States,  they  will  do  then  as  their  Others  and  onr 
&tbers  did  in  1787.  .  The  old  Confederation  had  perished.  When  the 
Umon  they  ttttabtisbed  was  gone,  and  the  States  were  resolved  again 
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into  their  origlDal  and  aole  soTereigntj,  they  came  together,  every  State, 
In  a  convention  of  States  in  Philadelphia,  and  with  Washington  as  pre- 
siding officer,  and  with  him  Hamilton,  Jay,  Sherman,  Ellsworth, 
Ffnchney,  and  Madison^— not'  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  not  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  not  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  in  council, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  conei!iation  and  coropromise,  they  made  a  new 
union.  (Cheers.)  That  Union  endured  for  seventy-two  years,  in 
peace,  pro:«pcrity,  and  hi^ppiness,  until  its  foundations  were  first  sapped 
by  the  abolitionists.  Now,  air,  what  was  done  then  can  be  done  as^ain, 
and  will  be  done.  The  time  will  come,  by  and  by,  when  the  States  of 
the  Sotitb,  one  by  one  (because  the  people  composin>2;  those  States  re- 
solve upon  it),  shall  come  together,  when  this  war  shall  have  terminated 
and  reason  resumed  its  swny,  and  we  have  the  power  to  put  down 
fanatidsm  and  abolitionism ;  and  the  North  and  West  will  come  to- 
gether with  them  in  convention  to  restore  a  more  perfect  nnion.  The 
TJnion  of  It 76,  the  Union  that  carried  ua  through  the  revolationarj 
war,  was  dissolved,  and  yet  was  reconstructed.  Why  ?  Because 
interest,  duty,  patriotism,  desire  for  a  great  and  prosperous  country,  all 
those  contributed  to  the  result.  That  council  eliambisr  made  the  Union 
under  which  we  live.  The  States  through  their  Sovereignties  did  it, 
and  will  do  it  again.  We  hear  ranch  in  condemnation  of  the  doctrine 
of  State  Rights,  and  attempts  have  been  made  by  execrable  oaths  to 
overthrow  that  great  and  fundamental  doctrine  without  which  the 
liberties  of  this  people  cannot  endure  an  hour.  Mr.  Lincoln  undertook 
to  announce,  in  his  message  of  the  4th  of  Julv,  the  monstrous  ab^^urdity 
that  the  Union  was  older  than  the  Constitution — that  is,  that  the  child 
waa  older  than  the  parent.  But  I  affirm  that  it  was  the  State  Sov- 
ereignties which  met  in  convention  and  made  the  Federal  Government, 
and  I  hisve  here  an  extraordinary  proof  of  that  fact.  I  doubt  whether 
there  are  half  a  score  like  it  in  the  United  States  to-dayv  It  is  especially 
pertinent  because  of  the  pending^  election  in  that  State,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  noble,  bold,  and  patriotic  stand  which  the  Democracy  of 
Opnnecticut  have  assumed.  Here,  sir,  is  a  piece  of  coin  from  the  mint 
of  the  Sovereign  State  of  Connecticut^  coined  by  her,  in  the  exercise  of 
her  high  power  4)f  sovereignty,  and  bearing  date  in  1787.  Yes,  the 
Confederation  was  dissolved,  and  that  State  went  back  again  to  its 
sole  sovereignty  and  coined  money.  I  believe  it  never  issued  any 
"greenbacks;"  they  are  a  later  invention.  But  here  is  the  evidence 
of  that  great  fact,  wljich  designing  men,  consolidatingr  enintre  here  at 
the  price  of  liberty,  are  desirous  continually  to  ignore.  It  is  a  copper 
coin,  with  a  copper  head  upon  it.  (Great  laughter,  and  cboers  for  the 
**  Copperheads.")    It  is  the  head  of  Liberty.    (Renewed  applause.)  It 

bears  the  superscription  and  image  of  Freedom.   It  r^uis,   By  the  aa- 
92 
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thority  of  the  State  of  Conaooticut.'*    That  was  its  warrant  for 

circulation. 

Now,  nr,  I  have  already  elplained  what  I  belioTe  aoleronly  to  be  the 
only  peaceable  mode  by  which  the  Union  of  tiiese  States  can  be  re* 
stored;  The  idea  of  accoropliebing  it  by  force  doea  seem  to  me,  with 
all  doe  respect  to  the  twenty  odd  millions  of  people  who  once  thought 
otherwise,  the  most  extraordinary  absurdity  that  ever  entered  ihe  imagin- 
ation of  man.  (Appbiu^c.)  Despotic  governments  do  not  proclaim,  as 
our  fathers  did  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  govern- 
ments derive  their  jnst  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  goyemed.  That 
was  the  foondation  npon  which  this  great  superstructure  of  civil  liberty, 
this  Tni2;hty  fabric,  was  erected,  .in.l  upon  that  it  prospered;  and  now 
that  by  force,  by  coercion,  the  fraternity,  the  good  will,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  Union,  should  be  sought  to  be  perpetuated,  will  seem 
in  future  ages,  to  mtn  undisturbed  by  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  day,  ahnost  incredible.  It  will  be  set  dowa  among  the  fabulons 
portions  of  history,  and  some  future  Herodotus  will  relate  it,  as  he 
does  all  his  other  fikbles,  with  the  preface,  "  They  say."  *  Eusaiu  is  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  suppressing  an  insnrrectii^  in  Poland,  and  it  is  a 
ungular  coincidence  that  that  insurrection  among  a  people  trodden  un- 
der the  heel  of  despotism  for  seventy  years,  without  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, without  ballot,  without  free  speech,  without  a  free  press,  without 
the  liberty  to  assemble,  governed  by  satraps  and  deputies  appointed  by 
the  autocrat  of  Russia,  is  resistance  to  a  conscription  act.  But  they 
are  a  people  in  whose  i^hes  seem  yet  to  slumber  the  fires  of  liberty  that 
once  burned  bright  in  the  heart  of  every  Polander.  (Three  cheers  for 
the  Poles.)  N"ow,  upon  the  theory  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the  antocnit 
of  Russia  has  a  right  and  is  perfectly  consistent  in  sending  his  arraiea 
to  suppress  that  rebellion ;  but  to  expect  to  accomplisli  such  a  result  in 
this  country  seems,  as  I  have  said,  an  absurdity  beyond  conception. 
Bnt  I  do  understand  the  theory  of  onr  ijovernraent.  T  do  believe  that 
all  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  I  know  that  that  consent  can  be  brought  about  only  by  the 
application  of  reason,  or  by  appeals  to  the  better  pasuons  of  men.  I 
would  resort  now  to  these  appeals.  I  desire  to  reason  this  case  with 
the  men  of  t)ie  South,  when  we  have  got  through  reasoning  it  with  the 
men  of  the  North  and  West  When  we  have  accomplished  that  work, 
and  re-estaMished  all  our  own  liberties,  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press, 
and  of  elections  here,  then  I  desire  that  an  appeal  shall  be  mnrlc  to  the 
SouUi,  and  that  by  their  consent  now,  as  in  1787,  the  Union  shall  be 
restored.  I  have  that  faith  in  their  intelligence,  their  patriotism^  their 
wisdom  and  their  statesmanship,  to  believe  that  this  result  will  be  ac- 
ooQlplished;  and  I  feel  confident  that  either  the  men  now  in  power 
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there  will  be  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  demand,  or  failing  to 
yield,  will  be  compelled  to  do  what  we  propose  to  compel  Lincoln  and 
liis  party  to  do  on  the,  4th  of  March,  1865 — to  give  place  to  other 
men.  (Cheers.)  Without  entering  into  detail,  these  are  my  reasons 
for  the  fiiith  that  is  in  me,  of  the  leoonstnietioii  of  the  tJmon  of  theee 
States ;  and  my  convletion  is  as  earnest  as  ever  penetrated  the  heart  of 
idan.  I  believe  it*   1  speak  it  thos,  becanae  I  believe  it. 

Bat  to  retnm :  upon  the  other  theory  that  the  war  is  pro8ecated» 
inexorably  and  uncluyigeably,  as  a  war  of  aggression^a  war  to  abolish 
slavery— a  war  to  set  liree  ibnr  millions  of  negroes— I  ask  whether  or 
not  it  is  onr  daty,  nay,  have  wc  a  right  to  lend  to  it  oar  support  in  the 
way  of  ^vigorous  prosecution.*'  The  President  has  no  right  to  eall 
npon  ns;  wcare  nnder  no  obligation  to  re<ipond  beyond  the  Unotts  of 
a  law  constitutionally  enacted.  (Applause.)  VVe  have  a  ric;ht  to  de- 
termine this  question,  to  argue  it  in  court  and  before  the  people,  as 
well  as  every  other  question.  Sir,  the  Democratic  party  carried  on  the 
war  of  1812,  and  never  dreamed  of  forbiddincj  discassion  as  to  its 
policy.  The  Democratic  party  afterward  waged  the  war  against  Mexico, 
and  never  thought  of  arresting  any  man- — never  attempted  to  suppress 
fireedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press— never  locked  men  in  basdlea— 
never  prohibited  the  circulation  of  a  single  newspaper  through  the 
muls,  (Loud  cheers.)  This  was  reserved  to  the  party  of  Abolition, 
to  the  party  in  pdwer,  that  undertakes  to  suppress  all  these  agencies 
of  popular  rights  and  freedom. 

Now,  what  a  spectacle  has  this  Congress  presented !  We  went  be- 
fore the  people  At  the  October  and  November  elections,  and  so  far  as 
ink  possible  through  the  press,  trammelled  as  it  was,  and  of  speech, 
trodden  down  as  it  was,  made  our  appeal.  The  people  heard  it»  and 
answered.  They  rendered  judgment  of  condemnation  against  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  yet  after  having  chosen  four  Senators — as  many  as 
the  elections  that  had  taken  place  permitted  us ;  having  changed  the 
political  complexion  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  ha\dng  converted 
that  body  into  a  vast  charnel  house,  a  political  sepulchre ;  the  men 
who  had  been  beaten  at  home  spent  the  last  expiring  hoars  of  tijat  in- 
fioDons  Congress  in  attempting  to  perpetuate  their  power  by  force. 
By  legislation  seeking  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  the  people,  they 
placed  themselves  in  a  condition  to  maintain  their  power  after  its  con- 
stitutional limitation  should  have  expired,  or  to  control  the  eleotionSi 
That  can  be  but  the  purpose  of  all  this.  Why  should  the  habM$ 
corpus  be  suspended  in  the  adhering  States  of  this  XXniott  !  Why  shall 
the  Cresideht  undertake  for  one  single  moment  to  arre»t  acitisen  for  the 
ezpressioli  of  his  opinions,  or  for  the  ftssembling  togeither,  as  we  have 
done  to-nigfal^  to  discuss  hu  policy  9  What  is  the  purpose  of  all  this  f 
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To  suppress  the  rebelliod  iu  the  South  ?  They  do  not  arrest  anybody 
there.  It  is  precisely  the  aamc  weak  and  exeerable  policy  that  was 
exhibited  in  the  proclamation  of  freedom  to  all  the  elaVes  inside  the 
Confederate  lines,  with  an  exemption  of  staves  within  oar  military 
linesi  where  alone  the  President  has  the  power  to  set  them  free. 
(Applause.) 

Instead  of  arresting  traitors  who  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
federate Statosi  be  proposes  to  arrest  men  in  the  North  and  West, 
whose  only  crime  is,  that  they  choose,  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  as 
freemen,  to  condemn  his  policy  ;  who  demand,  tlirongh  the  ballot-box, 
that  another  party  and  othor  men,  representing  other  principles  and 
another  policy,  shall  be  put  in  power.    (Cheers),    It  cannot  be  done 
in  the  United  States  yet.    We  have  borne  enough,  but  we  cannot 
endure  every  thiri^.    There  is  a  limit  where  patience  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue.    It  has  not  come  yet — I  think  it  will  not  come.    I  know  it 
will  not,  if  a  spirit  of  freedom  is  exhibited  by  those  who  have  descended 
from  tlie  ancestors  who  gave  us  our  liberties  in  this,  and  in  oor  mother 
conntry.   I  know  well,  indeed,  that  we  are  in  the  midst*  of  a  period 
of  profound  darkness,  that  clouds  lower  heavily  in  the  horizon  above 
nsr— another  of  those  fluctuating  crises  which  mark  every  revolnUon,  ia 
at  this  moment  upon  us.    He  is  blind,  indeed,  who  does  not  see ;  dea^ 
indeed,  who  does  not  hear  the  mutterings  of  the  storm.   At  this  mo- 
ment the  whole  power  of  the  Administration,  all  its  i^ncies^  secret 
and  public,  are  being  employed  to  ascertain  whether  this  people  is 
servile  enough  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  their  liberties  ;  and  then,  with 
a  cowardice  wh'cli  marks  all  tyrants,  if  it  be  found,  by  the  shrinking 
away  of  the  people  and  their  cowering  before  threats,  the  threats  will  be 
executed.    Yes,  of  that  let  there  be  no  doubt.    But  if  the  report  from 
the  spies  and  informers  who  infest  all  your  places,  public  and  private, 
by  order  of  this  Administration,  be  received  at  the  centre  of  power  in 
Washington,  that  this  people  still  love  their  liberties,  and  are  resolved, 
at  every  hazard,  to  maintain  them,  then  the  Administration  will  yield 
before  that  popular  resolve.   (Cheers).   Ton  will  then  escape,  because, 
unwise  as  the  men  in  power  have  proved  theinselves;  by  the  sad  expe- 
rience of  the  past,  destitute,  as  they  arc,  of  the  first  principles  of  true 
atatesmaoship,  without  one  spark  of  that  love  of  liberty  which  ought 
to  animate  the  breast  of  every  American  citizen ;  still,  I  repeat,  they 
are  not  stolid  enough  to  mistake  these  signs,  which  indicate  the  gather- 
ing wrath  of  an  outraged  and  oppressed  people.    Let  the  men  in 
power  beware— and  I  would  warn  them,  though  I  well  know  who  will 
conquer  if  such  a  struggle  shall  come — although  I  know  it  is  not  your 
head  or  mine  that  would  be  f^tr^cken  oti'  upon  tlie  block — still,  I  know 
too  well  liie  calamities  which  ;ti:isu  be  intUcted  upon  this,  the  country 
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of  my  birth,  to  desire  to  witness  scenes  like  these  ia  our  midst.  Let 
me,  then,  as  a  patriot,  pretendiog  ao  love  to  this  Administration,  feeling 
all  the  natural  promptitigs  of  the  hanian  heart  to  avenge  wrongs  which 
I,  as  well  as  others,  have  endnred,  and  which  bum  deep  within  this 
bosom— ay,  wrongs  inflicted,  or  threatened  to  be  inflicted,  and  caasing 
many  a  sleepless  night  and  ibany  an  anxious  hour  to  myself  and  the 
family  of  my  hoosehold — with  all  that,  still  let  me,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
patriot,  appeal  to  this  Administration,  and  with  a  voice  of  warning 
prophetic  it  may  be — trust  not^  because  I  trust  the  warning  will  be 
heeded — let  me  say  to  them :  Learn  a  parable  from  the  fig-tree — 
"  "Whon  yc  see  the  fig-tree  putting  fortli  his  leaves,  ye  know  that  the 
smnmcr  is  nigh."  It  is  not  summer;  it  is  winter — "  the  winter  of  our 
discontent."  Let  them  be  warned  in  time,  and  miike  no  issue  with  the 
people,  while  exercising  their  constitutional  power,  which  they  have  a 
right  to  do,  and  carrying  out  the  laws  enacted  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution, by  President  and  Cabinet  luiiiisters  to  the  4th  of  March,  1866 ; 
by  representatives  the  same ;  by  senators  till  their  terms  respectively 
shall  have  exjpired.  Let  all  who  are  under  Uiis  Administration  in  peace 
and  quiet  hold  thur  offices;  let  their  persons  be  undisturbed,  violated 
by  no  mob,  punished  by  no  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  Let  them 
fret  still  their  brief  hour  on  this  great  stage  upon  which  the  most  won- 
drous drama  of  the  worldV history  is  now  being  enacted.  In  patience 
let  them  wait  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  power ;  but  meantime  as 
they  value  peace  in  this  land,  as  they  would  avert  a  revolution  in  our 
midst ;  as  they  would  see  the  Constitution  maintained,  the  laws  exe- 
cuted, social  convulsions  turned  aside,  let  them  see  to  it  that  the  people 
enjoy  every  jot  and  tittle  of  thcfr  rights  through  that  Constitution  and 
under  the  laws,  and  pertmt  the  several  States,  tinnlistracted,  to  exercise 
their  judgment  at  the  ballot-box,  and  determiae  whether  their  party 
shall  remain  in  power,  or  whether  another  party  holding  other  prin- 
ciplesi  pursuing,  or  proposing  to  pui^ue,  another'  policy,  shall  reign  in 
their  stead.  I  make  no  threats^no  wise  man  ever  did.  (Cheers.)  I 
never  yield  to  threats — ^therefore^  I  expect  no  one  else  to  yield ;  bnt> 
in  the  spirit  of  warning,  as  one  who  would,  avert  the  struggle  which 
this  people  will  make  to  maintain  their  liberties,  I  have  spofcui ;  and  I 
would  that  my  voice  could  penetrate  that  most  impenetrable  of  all  re- 
eesses,  the  precincts  of  the  White  Honse,  and  that  the  men  who  aie 
sorrounded  there  by  the  parasites  of  power — the  flatterers  who  arq  the 
vermin  of  conrts,  with  that  legion  of  contractors  and  placemen  who 
speak  not  the  truth,  and  represent  not  the  people — that  a  voice  from 
the  people  could  reach  their  ears,  and  that  the  voice  beinjT  heard  might 
be  heeded.  Then  shall  we  escape  the  convulsions  which  have  visited 
other  coontries.  The  scenes  of  revolutions  in  former  times  will  not  be 
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re-enacted  in  our  midrt;  but  peaoeably  and  quietly,  under  the  Consli* 
tutioB,  and  in  wseordanoe  with  law,  tbe  dianges  of  administration  and* 
ceaBiTeljt  yMr  after  year,  will  go  on  in  thia  coontij,  whichf  before  God, 
I  believe,  and  it  is  the  iaith  and  hope  of  my  heart,  is  destined  yet  once 
again,  in  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  to  realise  that  most  splendid 
of  visioDs  that  erer  fdl  upon  homan  eyes-'One  Union,  one  Constitu- 
tion, one  Destiny. 

Nom— Tbe  foUowlqg  cord  from  Mr.  TauiAkdioham  irss  caDed  ont  1)7  a  mis- 
npovt  of  the  fbregolas  qraecli,  In  the  New*Tork  lUim: 

Nxw  Toaa,  Mm^k  8, 1888. 

lb  tfu  SkHior  qf  the  2iim  York  J^m: 

AUow  me  to  Bsy^  tliat  the  ststement  of  jmu  reporter  Uuit  I  denied  that  we  owed 
say  obedience  to  the  Conscription  Act,  and  yoor  own  that  I  coonselled  resistance 

to  it  by  the  people  of  the  North,  arc  holh  incorrect.  On  the  contrary,  T  ox]\rof»sly 
eoaaselled  the  trial  of  aU4aestioQa  of  law  before  our  judicial  courts,  and  all  qae»* 
tions  of  poUtka  before  the  tithnnal  of  the  haOotpbox.  I  am  fbr  obedience  to  all 
law? — ob^diriice  by  the  people  and  by  rur-n  power  a!?.o.  T  am  for  a  free  discos- 
aiou  of  all  questiona  of  law  before  our  judicial  courts,  and  all  questions  of  politiiea 
before  flae  tribnnal  of  tiie  balIot*t>OK.  I  am  for  afkee  diseoselon  of  all  messniss 
sad  laws  wliataoever  as  In  fbrmer  times;  bnt  forcible  resistance  to  none.  Tike  bal-. 
lot-box,  Hn<\  not  thp  rartrido-p-boir,  m  the  instrument  for  reform  and  rSTOlntiOII 
Wluch  1  wuoid  have  resorted  to.   L^i  this  be  imdmBtood. 


BEUABES  ON  THBBIQHT  OVTHH  PEOPLE  TO  KBBP  AND  BBAB  ARMB; 

Made  at  a  Mat*  Meeting  in  MamUUmt  Ohio,  March  21, 1863. 

I  WILL  not  speak  disrespectfully  of  Golouel  Carringtoo.  lie  aud  1 
serred  pleasantly  together  in  the  niiiitia  of  Ohio,  on  the  peace  estaUish- 
ment  (laughter),  and  I  found  him  always  gentiemanly  in  his  depoi^ 
ment  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  be  ia  still  so  regarded  at  Indianapolis. 
Hqw  could  he  have  issued  such  an  order  t  I  know  that  he  ia  ''great** 
OQ  general  oideis;  but  sudi  a  one  passes  my  comprehenaion.  I  am 
sure  he  cannot  want  to  do  wrong,  for  he  must  know,  that  two  years 
hence,  under  the  legisktion  of  the  lato  Congress,  a  Democratic  Presi> 
dent  or  Secretary  of  War — and  who  knows  but  I  may  be  Secretary 
mysdf  f  (laughter  and  cheers) — can  strike  his  name  from  the  roll  with- 
out even  a  why  or  wherefore.  It  would  be  well  for  all  ambitious  raiii- 
tarj  gentlemen  just  now  to  recollect  this  small  fact,  and  confine  them- 
selves fitrictly  to  tlir ir  legal  and  Constitutional  military  duties,  and  to 
allow  others  to  enjoy  their  opinions  and  civU  rights  unmolested^  But 
to  tho.  order,   fiero  it  is : 
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HBAD-QUARTBRS,  r>rTTTlT>  STATES  FOROBg,  ) 

Indianapolis,  Ikb^  March  11,  1863.  ) 

^  (hnrnU  Qrdtr  Ho,  15. 

"  1.  Ths  habit  of  carrying  arms  upon  the  persoa  has  greatly  in- 

mased" — • 

AVeli,  so  it  has,  and  in  times  of  threats  and  danger  like  these,  it 
ought  to,  and  iu  spile  of  ail  "  orders,"  it  will  increase— 
And  is  prejudicial  to  peace  and  good  order"— 

Sir,  restore  to  us  peace  and  good  order,  and  we  will  lay  aside  all 
anns,  and  be  glad  of  the  chance— (Great  applause.) 
Ab  well  as  a  violation  of  civil  law" — 

I  deny  it;  bat»  if  so,  who  gave  authority  to  this  gentleman  to  leetnre 
on  civil  law  in  a  military  order! — 

**  Especially  at  this  time,  it  is  nnneeessary,  impolitic,  and  danger* 
ons.'* 

Was  ever  the  like  heard  or  read  of  before  3   **  At  this  time — "  at  a 

♦ 

time  when  Democrats  are  threatened  with  violence  everywhere ;  when 

mobs  are  happening  every  day,  and  Democratic  presses  destroyed  ; 
when  secret  societies  are  bein^r  formed  all  over  the  country  to  stimulate 
to  violence ;  when,  at  hotels  and  in  depots,  and  in  railroad  cars  and  on 
the  street  corners,  Democrats  are  scowled  at  and  menaced,  a  military 
order  coolly  aanouacca  that  it  is  unnecessary,  impolitic,  and  dangerous 
to  carry  arms  1  And  who  signs  this  order  1  "  Ilenry  B.  Carrington, 
Colonel  18th  TJ.  S.  Infiintry,  Oommtaiding^ — 

Commanding  what!  The  18th  TJ.  £k  Infantry ^  or  at  most  the 
United  States  forcn  of  Indiana*— hot  not  the  people,  the  free  white 
American  citiaens  of  American  descent,  not  in  the  military  service. 
That  is  the  extent  of  his  authority,  and  no  more.  And  now,  ur,  I 
hold  in  my  band  a  general  order  alao^an  order  binding  on  all  militaij 
men  and  all  civilians  alike— on  colonels  and  generals  and  commanders* 
iuKihief- State  and  Federal.   (Applause.)   Hear  it : 

**  Tha  riffht  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infrinff' 
edy  By  order  of  the'  States  and  people  of  the  United  States.  Geoige 
Washington,  commanding.    (Great  cheering.) 

That,  sir,  is  General  Order  No.  1 — the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  (Loud  cheers.)  Who  now  to  be  obeyed — Carrington  oc 
Washington? 

But  I  have  another  **  order^  yet 

*^The  people  have  a  right  tp  hear  arm  for  their  d^fmce  and  HcwrUjf^ 
and  the  military  shall  he  in  strict  snboidination  to  the  civil  power*" 
(Renewed  oheering.) 
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That,  sdr,  is  General  Order  N0|  d— the  Oonstitotion  of  Ohio,  by  order 
of  the  people  of  Ohio.  Here,  sir,  are  our  wamnts  for  keeping  and 
bearing  arm^,  and-bj  the  blessing  of  God,  we  mean  to  do  it;  and  if 
the  men  in  power  undertake  in  an  evil  hour  to  demand  them  of  as,  we 
wilt  return  the  Spartan  answer,    Come  and  take  them.** 

But  Colonel  Carrington's  order  proceeds  : 

"  Tho  Major^neral  commanding  tho  Department  of  the  Ohio" — 

Commandinf^  whom,  again  T  ask  ?  Only  tlie  militaiy  foreea  of  the 
Department  of  Ohio,  but  not  a  Hiw^lc  citizen  m  it — 

"Having  ordered  that  all  sales  of  arms,  powder,  lead,  and  percussion 
caps,  be  prohibited  until  further  orders* — 

Where,  sir,  is  the  law  tor  ati  that?  Are  we  a  conquered  province 
governed  by  a  military  proconsul !  And  so  then  it  has  come  to  this, 
that  the  Oonstitation  is'  now  suspended  by  a  military  General  Order, 
No.  1$  I  Sir,  the  Constitutional  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  arms;  and  fire-arms  are  useless  without 
powder,  lead,  and  percussion  caps.  It  is  our  right  to  have  them,  and 
we  mean  to  .obey  General  Orders  Nos.  1  and  9,  instead  of  No.  15. 
(Loud  applause.) 

But  ]  read  furthei^*'  and  that  any  violation  of  said  order  will  be  fol* 
lowed  by  tlie  eonjiscatkn  of  the  goods  sold,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
stock  of  the  vender.*' 

Is  the  man  derano^od?  Confiscation,  indeed!  Why,  sir,  the  men 
who  arc  dothed  now  with  a  little  brief  authority,  seem  to  think  of 
nothing  except  taxation,  emanoipationj  confiscation,  conscription,  and 
every  other  word  ending  in  t-i-o-n.  (La'ugliter.)  But  General  Order 
No.  1  says,  No  man  shall  be  deprived  of  property  without  due  pro* 
cess  of  law;**  and  General  Order  No.  3  says,  Private  property  shall 
ever  be  held  inviolate,  and  every  person,  for  an  injury  done  him  in  his 
land,  goodif  person,  or  lepntalion,  shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of 
law.**  And  though  the  writ  of  habttu  corpu*  may  be  suspended,  the 
writs  of  replevin  and  injunction  cannot  be.    (Cries  of  Good,  good.") . 

But  Order  No.  15  proceeds :  **  And  said  order  having  been  extend- 
ed by  the  Major-General,  to  oover  the  entire  department^  is  hereby 
promulged" — 

Yes,  pifjinnlged — "for  immediate  observanccithronghout  the  State." 

Can  f]iilit;ii  v  insolence  go  farther?  Is  thi<?  the  way  the  military  is 
to  be  in  stricL  subordination  to  the  civil  powi  r  ?  And  does  the  colonel 
commanding  the  18th  U.S.  Infantry  thus  undertake  to  promulge** 
a  general  order  suspending  or  abrogating  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Indiana  ?    Are  we  living  in  America  or  Austria  f 

And  now  the  fitting  commentary  on  all  this  attempt  to  disarm  the 
white  man,  while  public  arms  are  bebg  put  into  the  handa  of  the 
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B^gro,  is  the  allusion  ia  the  second  section  of  this  General  Order  Ko. 
15,  to  the  recent  destraction  of  a  Demooratio  printing-press,  by  what 
the  colonel  commanding  the  I8th  U.  S.  Infantry,  drawing  it  mild  after 
the  iSi$hion  of  Sarey  G^mp,  calk  a  "  popular  demonstration  ;**  and  yet 
ndt  one  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  ontrage,  although  'soldiers,  and  un- 
der military  law,  has  beeii  punished,  nor  ever  will  be.  Yet  at  just 
such  a  time  of  Uwless  violence,  it  is  proposed  that  the  people  shall  be 
disarmed.   Never.   (Lond  cheers.) 

Sir,  I  repeat  now  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  programme  for  these 
times :  Try  every  question  of  law  in  your  Courts,  and  every  question 
of  politics  befofft  the  ^oonle,  and  through  the  ballot-box;  maintain 
your  Constilution:;]  ;1  rights,  at  all  hazards,  at^ainst  military  usurpa- 
tion. Let  th  re  be  no  resistance  to  law,  bat  meet  and  repel  all  mobs 
and  mob  violence  by  force  and  arms  on  the  spot.  (Great  and  con- 
iinued  charing.) 


FB0TB8I  BEFOBB  THS  lOUTABT  OOMHISSIOlir 

Ai  Cfm^matif  May  7,  1803.* 

Abrsstkd  without  due  "  process  of  law,**  without  warrant  from  any 
judicial  officer,  and  now  in  a  military- prison,  T  have  been  served  with 
a  ohaige  and  spectiications,*'  as  in  a  Oourt-Martial  or  Military  Com- 

misftion. 

I  am  not  in  either  "  the  Ian  1-1  or  naval  forces  of  the  Uaited  States, 
nor  in  the  militia  in  the  actual  service  of  the  United  Slates,"  and  there- 
fore am  not  triable  for  any  cause,  by  any  such  Courtj^but  am  snhject, 
by  the  express  terms  of  the  Constitution,  to  arrest  only  by  due  process 
of  law,  judicial  warrant,  regularly  issued  upon  affidavit  and  by  some 
olO^cer  or  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  ciUzens,  and 
am  now  entitled  to  be  tried  on  an  indictment  or  presentment  of  a 
Grand  Jury  of  such  Courts  to  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  be  confronted  with  witnesses  against  me» 

*  The  morning  of  tfr.  VAUAKniaHAii^s  arrest,  May  5,  1863,  he  wrote  a  brief 
addre«8  in  pencil,  and  found  moans  to  send  it  out  from  the  Military  Prison  at  Cin- 
cannar,!,  declaring  tbat  it  was  only  because  of  his  political  opinions  and  the  defeiul- 
tagefthem  befisre  the  people,  that  he  was  tai  bondB,  end  added:  As  for  myself; 
I  adhere  to  eveiy  principle,  and  will  mske  good,  through  imprisonment  and  by 
the  FLicnftcf!  of  life  itself,  every  pledge  njifi  declaration  which  I  have  ever  made, 
uttered,  or  maintained  flrora  the  beginning,  To  you,  to  the  Whols  people^  tO 
TsjO^  I  a^paia  appeal.  Staad  firm  t   Falter  not  oa  ioatant  l** 
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to  have  compnlsofy  proeen  for  witnesMs  in  niy  behalf,  the  agdstanfle 
of  eoaoAel  for  my  defence,  and  evidence  and  aignment  according  to  the 
eomnion  law  and  the  ways  of  Judicial  Goarts. 

And  all  these  I  here  demand  m  my  r^ht  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  under  the  Ck^nstitation  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  a1!e<re(!  "  offence"  is  not  tnown  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Tl^nited  States,  nor  to  any  law  thereof.  It  is  words  spoken  to  the 
people  of  Ohio  in  an  open  and  public  poHtical  meeting,  lawfully  and 
peaceably  assembled,  under  the  Constitution  and  upon  full  notice.  It 
is  words  of  criticism  of  the  public  policy  of  the  puljlic  servanu  of  the 
people,  by  which  policy  it  was  alleged  that  the  welfare  of  the  country 
was  not  promoted.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  change  that 
policy,  not  hy  force,  hut  by  free  electiona  and  the  ballot>box.  It  ia 
not  prcftonded  that  I  connselled  disobedience  to  the  Constitution,  or  i»> 
sistaoce  to  lawa  and  lawful  authority.  I  never  have. 

Beyond  this  protest,  I  have  nothing  further  to  submit. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  OHIO  DPO^  HIS  GOINQ  INTO  EXILB.* 

IfrnxAsr  Pmni^  CSnramraxi,  Omo^  ifoy  33^  1999, 

Banished  from  my  native  State  for  no  crime  save  Democratic  opin- 
ions and  free  speech  to  you  in  their  defciice,  and  about  to  go  into 
exile,  not  of  my  owo  will,  but  by  the  compulsion  of  an  arbitrary  and 
tyrannic  power  which  I  cannot  resbt,  allow  me  a  parting  word. 
Because  despotism  and  superior  force  so  will  it,  I  go  within  the  Con- 
federate lines.  I  well  understand  the  purpose  of  this  order.  But  in 
vab  the  malice  of  enemies  shall  thus  contrive  to  give  color  to  the  cal- 
nmniea  and  misrepresentations  of  the  past  two  years.  They  little  com- 
prehend the  true  character  of  the  man  with  whom  they  have  to  deaL 
Ko  order  of  banishment,  executed  by  superior  force,  can  release  me 
from  my  obligations  or  deprive  me  of  my  rights  as  a  citisen  of  Ohio 
and  of  the  United  States.  My  allegiance  to  my  own  State  and  Govern- 
ment 1  shall  rec9gnize,  wheresoever  T  may  be.  as  bindincf  in  all  thins^, 
iost  the  same  as  though  I  remiuned  upon  their  soil.   Every  sentiment 

*  Upon  arriving  at  ttn  lines,  on  the  S5th  ef  M^,  Mr.  YALLumicnux  said  to 
the  Confederate  soldiers  sent  to  meet  Um,  the.ledefal  oOoers  also  being  preaent: 

"  I  am  a  c'tizen  nf  Ohio,  and  of  th-^  Uniifd  S!tntes,  still  daiming  and  owing  cMegieaM 
ta  both.  I  am  wiii'im  your  Un^-.'^  tp,'airi<(t  my  tnH  tutd  iy  mUHfiry  tfftr^j^Mtnt^  m4 
Hm^ort  Murrmder  mysei/  a  prisoner  oj  war." 
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aiid>ezpre88ioii  of  attadunent  to  the  XTnion  and  devotion  to  the  ConaU- 
tation^to  my  conntry^ — which  I  hare  ever  cherished  or  tfttered,  tball 
abide  anchanged  and  onretraoted  till  my  return.  Meantime,  I  will  not 
donht  that  the  people  of  Ohio,,  oowering  not  a  moment  before  either 
the  threats  or  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  will,  in  every  trial,  prove 
themselves  worthy  to  be  called  fteemeo. 


ADDBB8S  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  OHIO.  UPON  ABBIVING  IN  CANADA. 

OUROV  HOVSH^  Niagara  Falls,  Cahada  Vlmt,  > 
JiUy  15,  1863.  \ 

Arrbbtbd  and  confined  for  three  weeks  in  the  United  States,  a  pris- 
oner of  State ;  banished  thence  to  the  Confederate  States,  and  there 
held  as  an  alien  enemy  and  prisoner  of  war,  thoogh  on  parole,  fiurly 
and  honorably  dealt  with  and  i^ven  leave  to  depart,  an  act  possible  only 
by  running  the  blockade  at  the  hazard  of  being  fired  on  by  ships  fiying 
the  fiag  of  my  own  country,  I  found  myself  a  freeman  when  upon 
British  soil.  And  to-day  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  I  am 
here  to  enjoy  and  in  part  to  ezracke  the  privileges  and  rights  which 
usurpers  insolently  deny  me  at  home.  ^The  dudlow  contrivance  of  thd 
weak  despots  at  Wasbington,  and  their  advisers,  has  been  defeated. 
Nay,  it  has  been  turned  aii^ainst  them;  and  I,  who  for  two  years  was 
maligned  as  in  secret  league  with  the  Confederates,  having  refused, 
when  in  their  midst,  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable,  cither  to 
identify  myself  with  their  cause,  or  even  so  much  as  to  remain,  prefer- 
ring rather  exile  iu  a  foreign  land,  return  now  with  allegiance  to  my 
own  State  and  government,  unbroken  in  word,  thought,  or  deed,  and 
with  every  dedanition  and  pledge  to  you  while  at  home,  and  before  I 
was  stolen  away,  made  good  in  spirit  and  to  the  very  letter. 

Six  weeks  ago,  when  just  going  into  banishment  because  an  auda- 
cious but  most  oowardly  despotism  caused  it,  I  addressed  you  as  a 
lsIlow<citazen.  To^lay  and  from  the  very  place  then  selected  by  mo, 
bat  after  wearisome  and  most  perilous  journey  ings  for  more  than  four 
thousand  miles  by  land  and  upon  the  sei^  still  in  ezOe,  though  almost 
in  sight  of  my  native  State,  I  greet  you  as  yourBepresentative.  Grate- 
ful certainly  I  am,  for  the  confidence  in  my  integrity  and  patriotism, 
implied  by  the  unanimoas  nomination  as  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Qjfa^  which. 'you.  gave  me  wMe  X  was  yet  in  the  Confederate  States. 
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It  was  not  misplaced ;  it  shall  never  be  abused.  But  this  is  the  least 
of  all  oonsiderations  in  tames  like  these.  I  ask  no  personal  sympathy 
for  the  personal  wrong.  No,  it  is  the  cause  of  constitational  libertj 
and  private  right  <»iielly  outraged  beyond  example  in  a  free  conntry,  by 
the  President  and  his  servants,  which  gives  pablie  significancy  to  the 
action  of  your  Convention.  Tonrs  was,  indeed,  an  act  of  justice  to  a 
citizen,  wbo>  for  his  devotion  to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  liber- 
ties of  Che  people,  had  been  marked  for  destruction  by  the  hand  of 
arbitrary  power.  But  it  was  much  more.  It  an  example  of  coni^ 
age  worthy  of  the  heroic  ages  of  the  world ;  and  it  was  a  spectacle  and 
a  rebuke  to  the  usurpiog  tyrants,  who,  having  broken  up  the  TJnion, 
would  now  strike  down  the  Constitution,  subvert  your  present  GcJvcrn- 
Dieut  and  establish  a  formal  and  proclaimed  despotism  in  its  stead. 
You  are  the  Restohkrs  and  Defenders  op  CoNsmunoiiAL  Lisxrtt, 
and  by  that  proud  title  history  will  salute  you. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  nominations.  Thcy  whom  you  have 
plactd  upon  the  ticket  with  mc,  arc  gentlemen  of  character,  ability, 
integrity,  and  tried  fidelity  to  the  Constitutioo,  the  Union,  aud  to  Lib« 
erty.  Their  moral  and  political  oonrage — a  quality  always  rare,  and 
now  the  most  valuable  of  public  virtnes^is  beyond  question.  Bvery 
way,  all  these  were  nominations  eminently  lit  to  be  made.  And  even 
jealousy,  I  am  sure,  will  now  be  hushed,  if  I  especially  rejoice  with  yon 
in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Pngh  as  your  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  President  of  the  Senate.  A  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  a 
soldier  in  &  foreign  war,  and  always  a  patriot ;  eminent  as  a  lawyer, 
and  distinguished  as  an  orator  and  statesman,  I  hail  his  acceptance  as 
an  omen  of  the  return  of  the  better  and  more  virtnous  days  of  the 
Bepublic. 

I  indorse  your  noble  platform;  elegant  in  ptyU^ — admirable  in  sen- 
timent. You  present  the  true  issue  and  comniit  yourselves  to  the  c'reat 
mission  just  now  of  the  Democratic  party — to  restore  and  make  sure 
FiiiST  the  rights  and  liberties  declared  yours  by  your  constitutions.  It 
is  in  vaiti  to  invite  the  States  and  people  of  the  South  to  return  to  a 
Union  without  a  Ck>nstitution,  and  dishonored  and  polluted  by  repeated 
and  most  a^ravated  exertions  of  tyrannic  power.  It  is  base  in  your^ 
selves,  and  treasonable  to  your  posterity,  to  surrender  these  libertiea 
and  rights  to  the  creatures  whom  your  own  breath  created  and  can 
destroy.  Shall  there  be  free  speech,  a  free  pren,  peaceable  assem- 
blages of  the  people,  and  a  free  ballot  in  Ohio!  Shall  the  people  here- 
after, a<^  hitlierto,  have  the  right  to  discuss  and  condemn  the  prineiplea 
and  policy  of  the  party — ^the  ministi'y — the  men  who,  for  the  time,  con- 
duct trh^  Government— to  demand  of  their  public  servants  a  reckoning 
of  their  stewardships  and  to  place  othef  mm  and  another  party  ia 
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power  at  their  supreme  will  andpleatarel  Shall  Order  Thirty-Eight 
or  the  OonstitiitioD  be  the  sapreme  law  of  the  land  t  And  shall  the 
eitiaen  any  more,  be  arrested  by  an  armed  soldiery  at  midnight,  dragged 
from  wife  and  child  and  home,  to  a  military  prison ;  thenco  to  a  mock 
military  trial ;  there  condemned  and  then  banished  as  a  felon,  for  the 
exercise  of  his  rights  i  That  is  the  issue,  and  nobly  you  have  met  it. 
It  15  the  very  qneetion  of  free,  popular  government  itself.  It  is  the 
whole  question:  upon  the  one  ^ide,  liberty;  on  the  uthcr,  despotism. 
The  President  as  the  recognized  head  oi  his  party,  accepts  the  issue. 
Whatever  he  wills,  that  is  law.  Constitiitioi)3,  State  and  Federal,  are 
nothing;  acts  of  legislalion  nothing;  the  judiciary  le!«  than  nothing. 
In  time  of  war,  there  is  but  one  will  supreme — his  will;  but  one  law- 
military  necessity,  and  he  the  sole  judge.  Military  orders  supersede 
the  Consutution,  and  military  commissions  usurp  the  place  of  the  or- 
dinary courts  of  justice  in  the  land.  Nor  are  these  mere  idle  claimsd 
For  two  years  and  more,  by  arms,  they  have  been  enforced.  It  was 
the  mission  of  the  weak  but  presumptuous  Burnside — a  name  in&mous 
forever  in  the  ears  of  all  lovers  of  constitutional  liberty — ^to  try  the  ex-* 
periment  in  Ohio — ^aided  by  a  judge  whom  I  name  not,  because  he  has 
brought  foul  dishonor  upon  the  judiciary  of  my  country.  In  your 
hands  now,  men  of  Ohio,  is  the  final  issue  of  the  experiment  The 
party  of  the  Administration  have  accepted  it.  By  pledging  support  to 
the  President,  they  have  justified  his  outrages  upon  liberty  and  the 
Comtitution  :  and  whoever  gives  his  vote  to  the  candidates  of  that 
party,  c  jinmits  himself  to  every  act  of  violence  and  wrong  on  the  part 
of  the  Aviiiiiiiislraiion  which  he  upholds  ;  and  thus,  by  the  law  of  retali- 
ation, which  is  the  law  of  might,  would  forfeit  his  own  right  to  liberty^ 
personal  and  political,  whensoever  other  men  and  another  party  sliall 
hold  the  power.  Much  more  do  the  candidates  themselves.  Suffer 
them  not,  I  entreat  you,  to  evade  the  issue ;  and  by  the  judgment  of 
the  people  we  will  abide. 

jGid  now,  finally,  let  me  ask,  what  is  the  pretext  for  all  the  monstrous 
acts  and  claims  of  arbitrary  power  which  you  have  so  Itoldly  and  nobly 
denounced?  Military  necessity."  But  if,  indeed,  all  these  be  de- 
manded by  military  necessity,  then,  believe  me,  your  liberties  are  gone, 
and  tyrann}!-  is  perpetnal.  For  if  this  civil  war  is  to  terminate  only  by 
the  subjugation  or  subrnis^inn  of  the  South  to  force  and  arms,  the 
infant  to-day  will  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  it.  No,  in  another  way 
only  can  it  be  brought  to  a  close.  Travellin<^  a  thonsaniJ  miles  and 
more,  through  nearly  one-half  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  .sojourniug 
for  a  time  at  widely  different  points,  I 'met  not  one.  man,  woman,  or 
child,  who  was  not  resolved  to  perish  rather  than  yield  to  the  pressure 
of  arms  even  in  the  most  desperate  extremity.   And  whatever  Hiay 
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Hid  must  be  the  vaiying  fbrtane  of  the  wsr,  in  all  which  I  recognixe 
the  hand  of  Praridence  pointing  visibly  to  the  nltimate  issne  of  this 
great  trial  of  the  States  and  people  of  America,  they  are  better  pre- 
pared now  every  way,  to  make  good  their  inexorable  purpose,  than  at 
any  period  since  the  bi^nning  of  the  straggle.  These  may  indeed  be 
unwelcome  tratbs;  bat  they  are  addressed  only  to  candid  and  honest 
men.  Neither,  however,  let  me  add,  did  I  meet  any  one,  whatever  lils 
opinions  or  his  sution,  political  or  private,  who  did  not  declare  his 
readiness,  wheu  the  war  shall  have  ceased  and  invading  armies  been 
withdrawn,  to  consider  and  discuss  the  question  of  reunion.  And  -who 
shall  doubt  the  issue  of  the  arguraeut  ?  I  return,  therefore,  with  my 
opinions  and  convictions  a?  to  war  or  peace,  and  my  faith  as  to  final 
results  from  sound  policy  and  wise  statesmanship,  not  only  unchanged, 
but  confirmed  nml  strengthened.  And  may  the  God  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  so  rule  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Americana  everywhere,  that  with 
a  Constitation  maintained,  a  TTnion  restored,  and  liberty  henceforth 
made  secure,  a  grander  and  nobler  destiny  shall  yet  be  ouis,  than  that 
even  which  blessed  our  &thers  in  the  first  two  ages  of  the  Bepublie. 


LBIIBB  TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  IfBBTING  AT  TOLEDO. 

Tabli  Rock  House,  j 
NuOABA  VALUf  a  W.,  Jidy  31,  1863.  ) 

Messrs.  Thomas  Dunlap,  H.  P.  Platt,  Joov  T.  Mabbr,  Jomr  6. 
IsHAM,  J.  C.  Walbs,  and  others,  Committee,  etc* 

Gbntlxmsn  :  Unable  to  attend  your  meeting,  of  the  5th  of  Augusti 
in  person,  permit  roe  to  address  you  by  letter  briefly. 

I  waste  no  part  of  your  time  in  personal  defence.  To  tibe  candidates, 
speakers,  and  writers  of  the  Adtninistration  party,  I  leave,  undisturbed, 
the  brave  and  chividrous  work  of  assailing  an  opponent,  absent  because 
the  tyrannic  power  of  their  master,  executed  by  military  force,  compels 
itb  The  great  issue  of  tho  day  ought  not  to  be  subordinated  to  things 
merely  personal ;  and  I  recommend  to  my  friends  generally  that  they 
imitate  the  wise  Romans,  and  "  carry  the  war  into  Africa." 

The  Democracy  of  Lucas,  pohtponing  all  other  issues,  and  ignoring 
all  tJiffcrciices  of  opinion  in  regard  to  them,  assemble,  of  course,  to 
consider  what  General  Freniont,  the  candidate  of  the  free  speech  and 
free  press**  Republican  party,  of  1856,  very  aptly  styles  **  the  uppermost 
question  of  the  day** — ^the  question  of  their  own  constitutional  rights 
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and  liberties.  This  is  the  practical  issue  in  the  Ohio  campaigD,  foroed 
by  the  Fnsident  and  his  par^  npon  the  people ;  and  boidlj  met  by 
the  Democracy  in  their  nominations,  as  also  in  their  admirable  plat> 
form,  which,  as  a  caudidate,  I  accept  as  their  solemn  and  detibemte 
oonfinision  of  political  foith,.  and  their  pledge  to  the  country  that  they 
mean  to  defend  the  rights  asserted  In  it,  with  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honors.  Until  these  shall  have  been  made  secure,  it 
can  be  neither  tisofiil  nor  possible  to  dis>cu»s  any  oth<T  question  not 
direcLiy  connected  with  it.  There  is,  indeed,  just  such  a  question- 
one  second  only  in  importance  to  that  of  public  liberty — the  Union  of 
the  StHtcs,  worth  the  whole  world  to  the  American  people.  But  Lib- 
BRTT  is  the  sonl  of  a  people ;  and  what  shall  it  profit  us  to  gun  the 
whole  world  and  lose  oar  own  sonlf  The  Constitution  made  the 
Union,  and,  when  the  war  began,  it  was  proclaimed  to  be  for  the  sa» 
premacy  of  the  ConsUtntton  and  laws;  and  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  may  have  been,  eyen  then,  as  to  the  mode  of  securing  it, 
every  patriotic  eitisen  of  the  United  States  knew  what  the  laws  and 
Constitution  were.  But  what  do  we  see  to*day  t  The  opinion  and 
will,  from  hoar  to  hour,  of  the  Prendent — and  such  a  President  is 
solemnly  and  officinlly  proclaimed  superior  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  even  in  the  States  wholly  loyal.  So  that  upon  the  present  policy 
of  the  Administration  and  its  party,  declared  unchangeable,  the  South 
is  to  be  forced  to  submit  to  the  will  and  opinion  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
instead  of  written  fundamental  statute  and  common  law.  And  if  wo 
ourselves  scorn  to  yield  up  our  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  to  this 
monstrous  demand,  iloes  any  honorable  man,  any  sane  man,  ask  or  ex- 
pect the  States  and  people  of  the  South  to  surrender,  bo  long  as  a  man 
survives  to  strike  .a  blow,  or  a  woman  to  strengthen  his  heart  or  nerve 
his  arm  t  Upon  sach  a  policy  this  war  must  and  will  be  interminable. 
So  many  square  miles  may  be  overrun,  so  much  soil  may  be  conqueredi 
but  the  hearts  of  the  people  never. 

How,  then,  stand  the  chances  of  the  Union,  measured  by  the  two 
differeiit  policies  of  the  Abolition  and  Democratic  partiest 

The  party  of  the  Administration  declares  that  the  States  and  people 
of  the  South  shall  be  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  What 
then?  Confiscation  of  al!  property,  emancipation  of  all  slaves,  and 
execution  of  all  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  have  taken  part  in  the  re- 
bellion ;  namely,  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  population ;  for  no  general 
amnesty  has  ever  as  yet  been  so  much  as  suggested  by  either  Congress  or 
the  Executive,  and  unconditional  submission  is  now  the  least  which  is 
demanded.  More  than  this  :  as  to  any  State  which  may  first  submit  or 
be  conquered,  conscription  of  every  male  person,  white  or  black,  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty^ve,  for  the  conquest  of  the  Sutes  still  in  arms. 
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Nor  M  this  tbe  wont;  for  inasmnoli  as  all  slaves  and  free  nogroea 
South  are  conaidered  '^lojal^**  and  nearly  all  white  men  and  women 
«<  disbyal "  and,  therefore,  as  having,  forfeited  all  rights,  .the  negroes, 
then  all  free,  are  to  be  treated  as  almost  the  only  persons  entitled  to 
the  several  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  cspeciallj  the  very 
soldiers  to  garrison  the  South.  And  now  add  to  all  this :  suppression 
of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  suspension  of  habeas  corpus^ 
martial  law,  arbitrary  arrests,  imprison rnent?,  banishments,  interference 
with  elections,  test  oaths,  appropriation  of  private  houses,  seizare  of 
private  property,  and  every  other  act  of  oppression,  outrage,  and  dospot- 
mi\  wliicli  for  two  years  have  been  mercilessly  practised  even  in  States 
never  in  insurrection,  but  always  true  to  the  Union. 

This  is  the  entertainment  to  which,  under  the  present  policy  Of  the 
Administration,  dictated  by  the  radicals  who  control  it,  the  States  and 
people  of  the  South  are  invited.  And  repeatedly  the  question  was  pat 
to  me  while  among  them,  If  tbe  citizens  of  the  States  still  adhering  to 
the  Union  are  continually  arrested,  imprisoned,  banished,  or  otherwise 
outraged,  merely  because  of  their  political  opinions,  or  for  ccnsnre  and 
critidsm  of  the  men  and  party  in  power,  what  would  not  be  done  with 
tw  if  we  should  be  conquered  or  were  to  snbnut!"  In  fact,  it  is  this 
very  policy  which,  instead  of  "  crashing  out  the  rebellion,''  crushed  out 
all  Union  sentiment  among  them,  and  made,  as  it  stil!  keeps  them,  a 
unit  in  numbers  and  spirit,  against  the  force  and  arms  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  wa<<  the  repeated  confession  to  me,  personally,  of  sev- 
eral of  tbe  most  distinguished  public  men  of  the  Southwest,  that  if 
General  Biiell  had  been  retained  in  command,  and  permitted  to  con- 
tinue his  policy  of  peace  and  conciliation — acting  the  otiiccr  and  gentle- 
man, observing  private  rights,  respectii^  private  property,  returning 
itagitive  slaves,  and  toleratlog  aU  political  opinions,  whether  in  sym« 
patby  with  Secession  or  not,  so  long  as  not  carried  out  into  overt 
acta — ^the  people  of  Tennessee  would  have  voluntarily  returned  to  the 
Union  nx  months  ag0|  And  they  rejoiced  in  the  change  of  policy  and 
his  removal.  '  But  the  mischief  has  been  consummated^  and  no  soo- 
cess  of  arms,  no  number  of  victories  can  repair  it.  Not, only  an- 
other policy,  but  other  instnimentalities,  alone  can  now  restore  the 
Union. 

Wliat,  upon  the  other  hand,  does  tlie  Democratic  party  propose  to 
the  States  and  people  of  the  South  ?  Not  Confiscation,  nor  Emanci- 
pation, nor  Conscription,  nor  Execution,  and  certainly  not  the  equality, 
or,  rather,  the  superiority,  of  the  negro  race,  but  the  Constitution  with 
all  its  guarantwjs,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  We  would  restore  the  Union,  and  with  it  give  them  ijiiiet 
and  security  in  the  eujoymeut  of  their  rights,  properties,  and  iastiiuLiuu:i 
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of  every  kirni,  *3  in  the  beginning  of  the  Government^  and  before 
anatics  and  demaarogues  made  slavery  a  subject  of  moral  or  political 
agitation.  We  promise,  also,  to  ourselvesi,  and  of  cour.se  to  them,  a 
free  press,  free  »peech,  free  elections,  liberty  of  conscience  and  opinion, 
Aa6eM  forp»«,  dne  process  of  law,  jndicial  trial,  trial  by  jury,  no  mid- 
night arrests,  no  martial  law,  no  military  orders  or  commissions,  no 
provoet-marsbals,  no  militaiy  governors.  In  short,  we  ask  and  offer 
nothing  bat  the  CoNsmutiOH,      XThzov,  ^nd  thb  Laws. 

Which  policy,  then,  let  me  ask,  is  best  calealated  to  restore  the 
Union  f  Which  party  best  able  to  effect  the  restoration  ?  All  wise 
and  candid  men  now  admit,  that  even  if  the  military  power  of  the  Con- 
federate States  conid  be  broken  down  by  force,  and  her  armies  dissi- 
pated, the  final  settlement  of  this  great  controversy  mnst  he  the  result 
of  statesmanship,  not  arms — conciliation,  not  force.  And  to  whom  but 
Democratic  statesmen,  untainted  with  Abolitionism,  and  in  whose  wis- 
dom and  integrity  the  people  of  all  sections — South  as  well  as  North 
and  West — have  confidence,  can  the  work  be  securely  coininilted  ! 
Can  they  accompli^^l  il  who  come  with  acts  and  proclHmati«>ns  of  abo- 
lition, confiscatloii,  conscription,  and  death — men  who  are  for  no  peaof 
or  nnion  till  slavery  is  abolished?  Believe  me,  the  snccess  of  tht 
Democratic  ticket  this  fall,  in  Ohio,  will  do  more,  not  only  fot  consti- 
tutional liberty,  bat  for  the  Union,  than  such  men  conld  accomplish  in 
a  hundred  years. 

I*need  not  repeat  my  often-dedared  conviction,  which  time  has  al- 
ways vindilsated,  that  the  Sonth  cannot  be  conquered  by  force  and 
wms.  But  granting,  for  argument's  sake,  "the  effectual  check  and 
waning  proportions  of  the  rebellion,*'  as  prool«med  now  a^n  for  the 

hnndredth  time,  by  the  org.nns  of  the  Administration,  and  that,  by  the 
second  Mondav  in  January  next,  all  the  armies  of  tlte  Confederates  vvi!l 
have  been  captured  or  dispersed,  and  their  remaining  five  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory  overrun  and  occupied,  then  the  hour 
for  the  pacification  of  the  South  and  conciliation  of  her  people  will 
have  arrived.  And  which  party  will  most  readily  oe  hearkened  to  by 
them?  Who,  as  Governor  bf  Ohio,  will  be  the  most  efficient  agent  iu 
that  great  and  arduous  work !  Tour  candidate^  committed  wholly  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Union  as-  it  was ;  or  the  candidate  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, pledged  to  a  policy  full,  upon  the  one  hand,  of  continusl 
eiasperation  and  hate,  and  on  the  other,  of  insurrection  and  revenge  ? 
Very  momentons  are  these  questions ;  for  until  that  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  there  can  be  neither  Constitution  nor  Union,  and  no  se- 
curity and  no  quiet  in  the  land;  nor  can  a  single  soldier,  till  then, 
returns  to  motheis  6r  wife,  or  child,  or  home.  Beason  together,  then, 
men  of  Ohio,  and  judge  wiselv,  ye  who  love  your  country,  and  would 
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restore  to  its  former  peace,  pToape,rityy  and  glory.  OontiQaal  war  and 
strife  are  the  forbidd^  {rait  of  our  political  Eden,  and  bear  still  the 
primal  corse,  uttered  in  tones  loader  than  the  voice  of  the  qiighty  Cata- 
ract in  whose  presence  I  now  write— /it  tk*  day  that  tkou  eatett 
tkmof  thou  thalt  tureljf  die,** 


LEIIEB  TO  THB  DElf OOBATIO  MEETING  AT  DAYTQSr. 

WiNDSUK,  a       Sqttmber  1&,  1863. 
President  of  the  Democratic  Mass  Meetm^^  Dayton,  OMo: 

Sir:  Complying  with  the  desire  of  many  of  my  Democratic  friends 
in  the  city  and  county  where  I  have  for  so  many  years  resided,  I  ad* 
dress  them  briefly  throu^  yon. 

No  farther  warning  or  entreaty  from  mo  is  needed  to  arouse  the  people 
to  the  importance  of  the  great  issue  bf^f'>rc  them,  and  to  the  danger 
which  on  every  side  tlireatens  their  Hberties.  The  great  popular  de- 
roonstrationR,  occurring  every  day  througliont  the  State,  prove  their 
zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cau^^e  of  Liberty  and  Union,  and  that  they 
meaa  that  these  two  shall  in  very  deed  be  inseparable.  Both  these  de- 
pend lately  upon  the  issne  of  the  Ohio  campaign.  If  that  party 
should  succeed,  which,  upon  liho  one  hand,  applauds  the  atrodons  acts 
of  Abraliam  Lincoln  and  his  servants,  and  indorses  the  monstrous  claim 
of  absolute  power  over  person  and  property,  not  to  say  life  itself,  set  np 
by  him  in  bis  recent  letters  to  the  Albany  and  Columbus  Committees ; 
and,  on  the  other,  accepts  as  its  own,  the  whole  radical  policy,  "root 
and  branch,^'  of  Congress  and  the  Bxecntive  in  the  oondact  of  the  war, 
there  is  an  end  to  both.  In  the  North  and  West,  every  lover  of  con- 
stitutional liberty  looks  anxiously  to  the  approachin<r  elections.  In  the 
South,  tbe  eyes  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  yet,  in  their  hearts,  l(^vc 
the  Union  rh  it  was,  the  old  Union  v?hieh  their  fathers  and  our  fathers 
made,  and  would  gladly  see  it  restored  in  peace  and  with  gecurity  t  all, 
are  turned  now  in  earnest  desire  for  the  triumph  of  the  Deraooratic 
party,  as  their  last  hope  for  its  restoration.  And  the  very  successes  of 
the  Federal  army  do  but  render  this  triumph  the  more  important ;  for 
while,  according  to  Ifr.  Lincoln,  they  have  not  at  all  broken  the 
strength  or  subdued  the  spirit  of  the  Confederates  in  arma,  they  have 
done  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  States  still  adhering 
to  the  Union,  to  the  &ct  that  the  policy  of  conciliation  must  at  least 
foUow — iex  better  that  before  any  war  it  had  preceded— 4he  policy  of 
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coerdoD,  Moreover,  the  recent  extraordinnry  eventa  in  Mexico  have 
greatly  augmented  the  necessity  and  importance  of  speedily  patting 
into  power  the  party  in  whose  hands  the  rights  and  interest  of  all 
States  and  sections  will  be  secnie.  Recognition  by  Mexico  and  France, 
and  snhseqnent  alliance  between  them  and  the  Confederate  States,  are 
impending  daogers,  every  honr  becoming  more  imminent.  Napoleon 
well  knows,  and  Joseph  ot  Austria  also,  whom  he  has  enlisted  now  with 
him,  that  if  a  nnited  government  of  aay  Idnd  be  restored  here,  either 
''the  Union  as  it  was"  of  the  Democrats,  or  "  the  Union  as  it  should 
bo"  of  the  Abolitionidts — a  unity  of  doRpotisfn — no  Empire,  at  least  no 
European  Empire,  would  be  permitted  to  coutinue  in  Mexico.  Hence 
he,  and  all  wliom  he  can  persuade  or  force  with  liim,  will  very  speedily 
recognize  the  Confedciate  States,  on  condition  of  a  guarantee  of  the 
Mexican' E:  tip  ire,  and  that  hy  a  treaty  of  alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, as  did  Louis  XVI.  ia  1777.  And  thus  the  leaders  of  the  South- 
em  revolt  will  be  enabled  to  keep  the  whole  people  with  them,  enconr* 
aged,  as  they  will  be,  by  tha  poweifnl  support  of  the  army,  the  navji 
and  the  credit  of  France.  The  alleged  mis^on  of  Mr.  Stephens  tQ 
Paris  clearly  points  to  this  result.  Unwisely  and  wickedly  rejected  by 
the  Obnrt  at  Washington,  where,  acoordtng  to  Soathern  anthority,  he 
eameirith  **fiill  powers  to  timt  for  peace  and  settlement,''  he  goet 
now,  as  is  said,  on  special  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Versailles.  Tlif 
disastrous  results  of  the  sacoe«i  of  snch  embassy,  either  through  him  or 
Mr.  SUdell  alrasdy  there,  upon  the  interests  and  future  peace  of  tho 
Northwest,  no  man  can  calculate.  Then,  indeed,  along  with  pcm^ar 
nent  disruption  of  the  Union,  and  other  numberless  calamities,  would 
the  Mississippi  be  eftectually  scaled  against  us,  except  upon  snch  terms 
as  foreign  nations  may  choose  to  impose;  and  thus  every  city  and 
town  upon  that  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  wuuIJ  begin  tft  fall  into 
decay.  Victories  in  the  field  will  not  at  all  tend  to  retard  or  prevent 
this  alliance  and  its  rainoos  results.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  accepted 
time,  the  very  honr  before  the  blow  be  struck,  for  the  people  of  the 
North  and  West  to  rebuke  the  radicals  and  malignants  who  control 
public  affairs,  and  prove  to  the  people  of  the  South  that  they  can  re- 
turn to  th^r  allegtaoce  to  the  OoDStitotion,  and  thus  to  the  Union^ 

with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  their  several  States  unim- 
paired.*^ I  repeat  that  the  .>nr cess  of  the  Democratic  parfy  in  Ohio 
and  the  other  States  will  go  further  tow  u  d  this  result  than  any  event 
winch  can  happen  within  the  next  twelve  months.  Shall  the  golden 
mojment  to  aid  powerfully  in  the  restoration  of  the  Union  as  it  wa%  be 
suffered  to  pa^^s  by  ? 

Upon  an  jIIilt  subject  allow  me  now  a  word,  not  volunteered,  but 
eaUed  out  and  made  appropriate  by  those,  who  assalL  me. 
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The  candidate  of  the  Administnitioii  party  is  reported  to  have 
npolcen  leoeotly  at  Oolainbaty  in  a  pablic  meeting,  in  snbstanee  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  What  win  be  the  effect  of  electing  Mr.  Yallandigham  Qovemor  of 
Ohio  ?   I  will  tell  70a  what  the  effect  of  it  will  be.   It  will  inaugarate 

civil  Afvar  ia  yonr  State.  It  will  l>ring  clrU  war  to  joar  homea^  npon 
the  soil  of  joar  own  State ;  for  I  tell  joa  there  is  a  mighty  mass  of 
men  in  this  State  whose  nerres  are  Strang  np  like  steel,  who  will  never 

l^ermit  this  dishonor  to  be  consummatjsd  in  their  native  State.  An* 
other  effect  will  be  that  it  will  bo  an  invitation  to  the  rebels  in  arms  to 
come  up  and  take  poasession  of  our  soil." 

Now  I  have  so  often  myself  been  made  the  subject  of  false  statement 
and  misreport,  that  I  will  not  hold  Mr.  Brough  responsible  for  either 
the  seatiraent  above  expressed,  or  tlie  presumptuous  biliiue&s  of  referring 
to  the  election  by  the  people  of  his  opponent,  as  bringing  dishonor'* 
npon  the  State.  But  I  know  that  the  proposition  itself  is  beginning  to 
be  nrged  mmj  of  his  friends  as  a  m^naoe  to  the  freemen  of  Ohio ; 
and  I  choose  to  meet  it  flatly. 

First,  The  invitation  to  rebels  in  arms'*  which  my  dection  will 
rignify,  will  be  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  the  old  TJnion  and 
to  obedience  t  o  aiirl  protection  under  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  flag, 
secure  from  Abolition  intertneddling  and  agitation,  as  before  the  war, 
and  from  conscription,  confiscation,  execution,  emancipation,  negro 
equality,  and  all  exertions  of  arbitrary,  *1e«patic  power  since. 

Second.  There  will  be  no  "civil  war'  m  Ohio  if  1  am  elected  Gov- 
emor,  unless  Mr.  Brough  and  his  party  inangurate  it;  in  which  event 
we  will  "  crush  out  the  rebellion"  in  a  very  much  shorter  space  of  time 
than  they  have  employed  inputting  down  the  slaveholders'  rebellion." 
If,  however,  he  means  that  they  will  secede"  from  the  State  by  volun- 
tary exile  to  Canada,  or  elsewhere,  there  will  be  no  coerdon"  in  that 
invent  But  the  threat,  if  intended  to  intimidate,  is  as  the  idle  wind :  if 
meant  seriously,  it  is  time  that  the  people  should  know  it,  that  they  may 
t0x  the  mark  of  Cain  npon  the  foreheads  of  these  new  conspirators 
against  the  ba1lot*box.  In  any  event,  he  whom  a  majority  of  the 
**  qualified  electors"  of  Ohio  may  cho<^e  for  their  Governor,  will  be  in- 
augurated, and  the  vast  mass  of  the  people,  without  distinction  of  party, 
will  aid,  if  need  be,  in  the  work  of  keeping  the  peace  of  the  State,  and 
carrying  ont  the  fundamental  maxim  of  popular  governments,  that  the 
"  majority  must  govern."  For  let  Mr.  Brough,  and  all  otlier^  who 
would  defeat  the  will  of  the  people,  take  notice  that  '*  there  is  a  mighty 
mass  of  men  in  OhicV  Who.sc  nerves  are  strung  up  like  steel,"  who  mean 
that  the  rnaii  wfio  is  the  choice  of  the  people  sbrdl  l>e  tlie  [.eopli 's  <rov- 
emor.    biiouid  that  clioice  £ali  upon  me,  ail  the  dutxe^s  of  the  oilice  shall 
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be  iuthfally  aod  fesilessly  ditchftrged,  I  would  myself  obey  the  Con- 
fltiftation  and  Ie«fl»  end  see  to  it  tbat  al^olbere  obeyed  them  within  her 
limits  md  JatiMlictlon.  The  ooarte  ehoald  be  opeiit  and  restored  once 
more  to  their  fightlal  aothority ;  jnstice  administered  without  denial  or 
delay>  and  the  military  in  strict  subordination  to  the  dvil  power. 
Habeas  corpus  sbould  be  respected,  no  citizen  arrested  except  upon  due 
process  of  law,  or  held  except  for  trial  by  the  civil  ^nbanals,  and  noae 
kidnapped  from  tlie  State. 

But  while  the  righta  of  the  State  and  the  liberties  of  her  citizens 
should  be  thus  strictly  enforced,  the  constitutiunal  and* lawful  authority 
and  rights  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  obeyed  and  respected 
with  scrupulous  fidelity,  no  matter  who  adminietered  it.  WhatCTer, 
the  Administration  have  a  right  nndoB  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  de- 
mand or  expect  from  the  State  Bxecutive,  sbould  be  promptly  an4 
exactly  rendered.  In  short,  I  wonld  adopt  and  thorooghly  carry  oat 
t^e  two  maxims  upon  this  subject  laid  down  by  Mr.  Jeffenon  in  his  in« 
aogural  in  ISOl : 

First.  The  .support  of  the  State  Governments  in  all  their  rights,  a» 
the  most  competent  administrations  of  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the 
sureftt  bulwarks  against  anti-republican  ten-loncies.** 

Second.  "  The  preservation'  of  the  General  Government  in  its  whole 
constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  peace  at  home  and 
safety  abroad." 

And  in  this  way  wbuld  I  strive,  by  the  quick  and  decisive  exercise 
of  will  and  authority  whenever  necessary  and  proper,  and  by  cheerful 
and  ready  compliance  wherever  dfB,  to  restore  tike  peac^  the  quiet,  the 
ooonomy,  the  good  order  and  harmony  which,  in  former  years,  marked 
the  States,  both  in  their  relation  to  their  own  oitisensand  to  the  Federal 
Govemmeot,  and  thus,  in  better  times,  made  the  Union  secure,  and  the 
people  prosperous,  happy,  and  contented.  This,  and  not  civil  wax" — 
for  ray  **  crime**  is  tbat  I  am  opposed  to  civil  wars — ^is  what  my  election 
would  "  inaugurate^*  in  t>hio.  And  now,  men  of  my  native  State,  are 
not  these  just  the  blessings  which  jou  and  yonr  wives  and  your  chil- 
dren, with  lon^ng  hearts  most  earnestly  desire  ?  Defend,  then,  and  hold 
fast  in  every  extremity  to,  the  ballot-box,  and  labor  night  and  day,  I 
invoke  yon,  to  secure  these  blessings,  through  that,  the  appointed 
potential  weapon  of  freemen. 
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USTTEa  TO  DEMOCRATIC  MEETING  AT  OARTHAaE,  0. 

WunDBOfBt  C.      a^tmitr  It,  1868. 
To  the  PmUmt     (he  I>moeraHe  Mem  Meeting     Cartkaget  Ohio: 

Since  writing  to  the  Mass  Convention  at  Dayton  to-day,  the  mon- 
strous proclamation  of  the  President  iias  appeared,  suspending  the  writ 
of  Haheas  Corpm,  and  thus  declaring  martial  law  throughoot  the 
TJiiited  States,  in  every  oue,  and  every  part  of  every  one  of  them^  imd 
in  an  their  territ(>rie8.  It  comes  ivithont  previons  warning.  It  is  aiK 
niwnced  at  a  time  when  the  snoeesses'of  the  Federal  armies  and  the 
reverses  of  the  Confederates  are  greater  than  at  any  period  since  the 
beginning  of  the  wm\  at  a  time  when  the  lines  of  the  former  are  more 
extended)  and  of  the  latter  more  contracted  and  farther  removed  from 
the  original  frontier,  than  ever  before ;  and  at  a  time  when,  according 
to  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  the  rebellion  is  at  last  almost  crushed  out. 
It  appears  in  the  raidst  of  no  riot,  tumalt,  or  other  popnlnr  c  onvulsion 
anywhere  in  the  States  always  true  to  the  Union,  and  no  |>n  ;i  untion 
lor  any ;  and  when  even  the  odiou'?  "  conscription**  is  being  executed 
qniet)y  and  without  resistance  wlierever  announced.  It  is  to  continue 
♦*  during  the  rebellion" — the  President  being  the  sole  judge  and  arbiter 
of  how  long  the  rebeUion  shall  be  deemed  to  last* 

At  soch  a  time,  and  under  snch  circumstanoes,  it  can  have  hut  one 
object — ^the  pending  elections  this  fall,  bat  espeeially  the  Presidential 
canvass  of  1864.  It  is^indeedt  the  fall  development  of  that  of  which  I 
have  so  often  warned  the  people  of  Ohio  and  of  the  XToited  States— the 
great  conspiracy  against  constitotional  liberty  and  free  popalar  govern- 
ment-^he  establishment  of  a**  formal  and  proclaimed  despotism"  in 
yonr  midst.  Oh,  that  the  warning  voice  had  been  heard,  fbeble  though 
it  was,  which  two  years  ago^  in  the  beginning  of  this  great  struggle, 
in  accents  earnest  as  ever  i^^sned  from  human  Hps,  cried  aloud  to  the 
people  that,  one  by  onn,  tlioir  liberties  were  abrrut  to  perish,  and  that 
anarchy  first  and  a  strong  government  afterwards,  no  more  State  lines, 
no  more  State  governraents,  but  a  consojidated  laouarchy,  or  vast  cen- 
tralized military  despotism,  must  all  follow  in  the  history  of  the  future, 
as  in  the  history  of  the  past  they  had  centuries  before  been  written. 
Bat  that  voice  found  no  echo  then,  save  in  the  columns  and  cosridon 
of  the  Capitol.  To-day  it  is  lifted  up  again.  And  hereafter  let  no  man 
tell  yon — ^least  of  all  the  sentinels  upon  your  watch-towers— 4hat  there 
is  no  danger,  no  ground  for  alarm  or  apprehenuon.  To-day  your  Presi- 
dent is  in  form,  as  for  two  years  and  more  he  has  been  in  fact,  a  Mili- 
tary Dictator.  The  most  incredulous  may  see  at  last  tikat  the  issne  is, 
ic  leed,  whether  there  shall  any  loi^r  be  Constitation  and  law  in  the 
'Uxdted  States,  other  than  the  will,  unknown  or  expressed,  of  the  Pmsh 
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dent ;  whether  freedom  of  person,  of  the  press,  of  speech,  ^e  political 
assemblages  and  a  free  balloti shall  anymore  exist  among  os;  and 
whether  the  people  shall  hereafter,  as  hereto f  it  i',  choose  the  Legisia* 
tares  and  Chief  Executives  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
Shall  there  be  free  State  •elections  any  longer,  or  another  Presidential 
election  of  any  sort  ?  STmll  popular  government  or  a  de«»poti8tn,  un- 
Umited  by  law  and  uncontrolled  by  Judicial  Courts,  henceforth  prevail 
in  the  United  States  i  This  now,  men  of  Ohio,  more  than  ever,  is  the 
issue  before  you.  The  revolutionary  purpose  of  the  Administration  to 
perpetuate,  by  intimidation  or  force,  its  power  in  the  Stabej  and  in  tiie 
General  Goyemment,  stands  now  fnlly  revealed.  Kext»  after  this  de- 
claration of  martial  kw,  will  follow  the  armed  sdznre  and  occupation 
of  yoor  State  by  Federal  troops,  to  intimidate  or  overpower  yon  at  the 
polls.  But  this  monstroos  purpose  willliot and  cannot  be  executed, 
eieept  the  people  cringe  or  cower  before  the  threat  or  the  attempted 
execution.  The  time,  therefore,  has  now  arrived  for  the  renewed, 
solemn,  inexorable  declaration  alid  pledge,  by  the  people  to  each  other, 
through  the  press  and  in  public  assemblages,  that  they  mean  to  maii» 
tain  their  liberties  at  every  hazard,  and  to  have  and  to  hold  free  elec- 
tions, peaceably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they  must.  By  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Ohio,  no  soldier  or  marine  of  the  United  States  can  gain  a  resi- 
dence or  become  a  citizen  and  elector  of  the  State  by  beins:  stationed 
within  her  limits.  By  the  law  of  England,  and  by  a  provident  statute 
of  Pennsylvania,  all  troops  are  required  to  be  removed  a  prescribed 
distance — not  loss  than  two  miles — from  the  place  of  holding  an  elec- 
tion ;  and  this,  too,  is  the  spirit  at  least  of  our  own  laws.  Bvery  quail- 
iied  elector  of  Ohio  has  the  right  freely,  and  without  molestation  of 
any  lind,  to  vote  the  ticket  of  his  choice ;  and  if  Federal  or  State 
troops  be  present  to  molest  or  intimidate-Hio  matter  under  what  pre- 
tezt^lt  is  the  right  of  the  citiaens  an^  the  duty  of  the  civil  officers 
and  of  the  mili^  to  disperse  or  arrest  the  ofibnden,  and  to  use  what^ 
ever  force  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

I  counsel  you,  one  and  all,  to  stand  by  the  Union,  maintain  the  Con- 
stitution, support  the  Government,  and  obey  the  lasses.  But  in  the 
name  and  by  the  memory  of  yoTir  fathers,  and  as  you  would  spn-ire  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  yourselves  and  your  children,  I  invoke  you  to 
defend  the  rii^ht  of  election  and  the  ballot-box  by  all  the  means  which 
the  exigoncies  of  the  case  may  demand.  The  hour  of  your  trial  has  at 
last  come.  Be  firm  and  be  ready.  And  God  grant  that  the  spirit  of 
the  patriots  and  freemen  of  other  ages  and  countries,  of  ibe  herote  of 
Oreeoe  and  Bome,  the  spirit  of  Bruce  and  Tell,  of  Hampden  and 
Sydney,  of  Henry,  and  Washington,  and  Jackson,  may  be  found  to 
survive  yet  in  the  men  of  the  present  generatioin  in  America ;  and  thua 
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thai  both  the  form  and  the  sabstaDcc  of  constitational  liberty  and  firee 
popular  goveroment  be  atill  preserved  and  itaade  aecn're  among  ua.* 

ADDRESS  AFIEE  TSE  ELECTION,  1863. 

WlHDiOB,'  a      October  14^  1863. 

Dbm 00BAT8  or  Ohio  >-Yoa  have  been  beaten— by  what  means  it  ia 
idle  now  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  that  while  (ens  of  thoosands  of  sol- 
diers  were  sent  or  kept  within  the  State,  or  held  inactive  in  camp  eke- 
where,  to  vote  against  ypii,  the  Confederate  enemy  were  marching  upon 
the  CSapiUd  of  yonr  country. 

You  were  beaten ;  but  a  nobler  battle  for  constitutional  liberty  and 
fn&  popular  government  never  was  fought  by  any  people.  And  your 
unconquerable  firmness  «id  courage,  even  in  the  midst  of  armed  mUi< 
taiy  force,  secured  you  those  first  of  freemen's  rights — free  speech  and 
a  free  ballot.  The  conspiracy  of  the  5th  of  May  fell  before  you.  Be 
not  discouraged  :  despair  not  of  the  Republic.  Maiut;iin  your  rights, 
stand  firm  to  your  position  ;  never  yield  up  your  prmeipies  or  your 
organization.  Listen  not  to  him  who  would  have  you  lower  your 
standard  iu  the  hour  of  defeat.  No  mellowing  of  your  opinions  upon 
any  question,  even  of  policy,  will  avail  any  thing  to  conciliate  yonr 
political  foes.  They  demand  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  surrender 
of  your  principles  and  your  oi^anisation.  Moreover,  if  there  be  any 
liope  for  the  Con^^titution  or  liberty,  it  is  in  the  Democratic  party 
alone;  and  yonr  fellow-citizens,  in  a  little  while  Ipnger,  will  see  it. 
Time  and  events  will  force  it  upon  all,  except  those  only  who  profit  by 
the  calamities  of  their  country. 

T  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  your  sympathies  and  your  saffmges. 
Be  assured,  that  though  still  in  exile  for  no  offence  but  my  political 
opinions  and  the  free  expression  of  them  to  you  in  peaceable  public 
assembly,  yon  wiil  find  mo  ever  steadfast  in  those  opinions,  and  true  to 
the  Constitution  and  to  the  St^te  and  country  of  my  birth. 

♦  Uhctor  ti»  Ctonstitatlon,  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  hahoas  corpus  can  be  sus- 
p©tide<!  only  "  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require 
it"  The  prociamatton  of  the  I5th  of  September,  186a,  recites  that,  "  in  the  judg 
ment  of  the  Fresldent,  the  pnlilio  safety  does  require  that  tiie  privilege  of  the  sai^ 
trait  Shan  BOW  be  suspended  Arae^AralAtf  Ihiited  SbUe$.*\  And  yet,  on  the  3d 
of  October,  1863,  leas  than  three  weeks  later,  Mr.  Likcolk  sot  his  band  officially 
to  another,  a  "Thanksgiving"  proola nation,  reciting  that  throughout  the  wiioio 
jtmr,  "  order  had  been  7naintained^  the  iam  rtaptcUd  and  obeyed^  and  hamumj  kodfrt' 
BVMK  WHWW,  «ccg)< »  ftg  ftaalrg  «/ military  wifik*,'* 
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^DBBSS  TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  VIOHIQJOS  UXHYEBSITT.* 
At  WindtOTf  0,  W.,  JTw.  14, 1868, 

I  THANK  yon,  Young  Gentlemen,  for  this  visit.  I  thank  you,  sir,  es- 
pecially, MK  BusKiBK,  for  the  compliments  so  hand!iomely  expressed  on 
"bebalf  of  your  fellows.  The  applause  of  the  young  is  the  highest  praise. 
They  speak  the  language  of  the  coming  generation,  and  anticipat<>  the 
judgment  of  posterity.  To  that  judgment,  if  it  so  be  that  my  name 
shall  chance  to  lire  in  the  record  of  theae  times,  Ilong  since  appealed; 
and»  meantime,  am  content  to  abide  the  scrntiny  which  mast  precede  it» 
Without  further  personal  alladon,  therefore,  in  reply,  allow  me  to  pess 
to  another  subject;  and,  if  it  be  in  my  power,  thus  to  change  a  visit  of 
ceremony  into  one,  perhaps,  not  altogether  without  profit. 

You  are  students.  Some  of  you  still  pursue  your  oiaasical  and  scien- 
tific studies;  others  prepare  yourselves  for  professional  pnrsnits ;  all  of 
yon  are  eaorer  to  rush  intp  the  great  world,  and  be  men.  Yet  in  a  little 
while,  when  \-oii  have  borne  its  bufietinga  with  lusty  sinews,  not  one  of 
you  but  will  exclaim  with  a  sigh — 

"  Ah !  happ7  years  1  once  more  who  would  not  be  a  boy  ?" 

But  in  the  battle  of  life  there  is  no  retreat;  and  the  brave  spirits 
among  yon  will  press  forward,  and  the  weak  falter  and  perish.  You 
now  but  prepare  yourselves  for  a  life  of  action ;  and  just  in  proportion 
as  you  are  discipli-ned  every  way,  you  will  be  ready  to  meet  whatever 
fbrtnne  may  betide  you.  "Redeem  the  time.'"  No  injunction  is  more 
suo;gestive.  So  iiiaiiy  days  and  years  you  have  in  pawn  to  the  Alniitrlity 
Maker  of  heaven  and  eailh  \  aud  those  only  are  reckoned  redeemed, 
which  arb  spent  profitably  to  either  the  body  or  the  mind.  Youth  is 
not  the  season  for  ease  or  pleasure;  but  for  labor  and  self-deniaL 
Whoever  has  practised  these  hardy  virtaes  when  a  boy,  and  in  early 
manhood,  will,  at  forty,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  find,  the  lawful  and 
virtuous  pleasures  of  life  full  of  sweetness.  Horace  was  light : 

"  ICnlta  tnlil  feoUqpie  puer.** 

The  more  ingennons  among  yon  incur  another  and  widely  differing 
hasard.  You  have  endured  heat  and  cold;  have  refrained  from  lust 
and  wine;  have  abjured  pleasure.  Your  vigils  have  *^outwatched  the 
Bear.**   But  youthful  ambition  is  eager  and  impatient   It  sees  nothing 

*  On  the  Uth  of  November  18fi8,  a  Jarge  delegatioa  of  the  students  of  the  Uai- 
vstaltyof  Miohigao,  at  Ann  AiborintfaatStato,  p«idafonnalvl8ittolCr.TiUiA]^ 

DiGHAic  at  Wmdaor.  They  were  received  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Hiroos  Ilouae^ 
which  wa«^  well  filled  by  a  select  audience,  embraoinj?  many  of  the  leftdintr  ritimnn 
of  Windsor  and  Detroit.  Mr.  0.  A.  Busklrk,  oq  behalf  of  the  stutteats,  deUTeied 
sa  detnsnt  address  after  whibh  Mr.  Va1lsml%ham  lepBad  as  sheva> 
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but  1  ame's  Proud  Temple,  and  foi^ta  that  it  sliines  afitr.  It  sees  not 
the  long  Mid  weariaonie  leagues  of  hill  and' valley,  of  forest  and  rock) 
of  thicket  and  jangle,  which  lie  between  the  goddess  and  her  younger 
worabippera.  It  oonnts  every  moment  of  delay  and  difficulty  on 
way,  48  a  moment  lost  There  is,  indeed,  a  £i1se  goddess  whose  fane  is 
near  and  easy  of  access.  Hard  by  is  the  altar  of  Mammon.  Ftand, 
Falsehood,  and  Violence  ar^tbeir  joint  sibyls  and  priests.  A  tumal- 
tuous  crowd  of  idolatrous  and  abject  worshippers  throng  around.  Bit 
Notoriety  is  not  Fame,  and  her  devotees  soon  perish.  Not  sncb  let 
your  ambition  be;  but  ratber  tbat  whicb  Popo,  and  after  ])itn,  Lord 
Mansfield,  proclaimed  **  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means,** 
and  yours,  too,  that  popularity  which  follows,  not  that  which  is  run 
after.  But  to  obtain  this  you  must  learn  early  that  most  difficult  of  all 
lessons — to  labor  and  to  wait.  At  twenty  you  think  fosty  an  old 
age.  At  forty,  if  you  have  disciplined  your  minda  and  not  abased 
yonr  bodies,  yon  will  find  yonrselves  younger  but  far  wiser  than  you 
are  to^ay ;  and  the  hour  of -your  death  will  seem  more  distant  and 
yon  less  concern.  You  will  feel  that  there  is  a  lifetime  yet  before  yon ; 
and  if  you  are  of  a  strong  will  and  brare  spirit,  and  worthy  of  a  name 
to  live,  your  past  failures  and  defeats  you  will  regard  then  as  bnt  pro- 
bation and  discipline,  and  indeed,  as  so  many  a^sarances  of  final  triumph. 
Presa  on !  but  not  in  haste.  The  Master  of  Bavenswood  chose  a  wise 
motto  and  not  inapt  coat  of  arms — a  buFa  head,  and  **I  bide  my 
time.** 

Tn  one  other  thing  he  not  mi^tal^cn  :  you  are  not  about  to  finish 
your  studies.  When  you  take  leave  of  the  University  you  but  begin 
thera.  *  No  man  ever  attained  great  and  enduring  eminence  without 
study — not  always  of  book?.  Men  of  action  have  not  leisure  at  all 
times  for  books ;  but  they  are  students,  nevertheless,  of  the  men  and 
things  aronnd  them ;  and  books  are  but  the  written  records  of  thipg* 
and  men  remote  or  of  the  past  Yet  they  have  this  advantage,  that 
whatever  they  record  has  passed  through  the  alchemy  of  the  great 
minds  by  whom  they  were  written;  and,  moreover,  in  them  we  study 
men  and  things  divested  of  the  prejudices,  the  bigotries,  and  the  self- 
interested  inflaences  of  that  which  is  present  in  time  or  near  in  space. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  history ~the  most  amplifying,  liberaliaing  in 
its  eflfect  uponTthe  mind  and  soul,  of  all  studies.  He  who  remuna  » 
bigot  in  any  thing,  has  read  history  to  little  purpose ;  and  he  who 
would  comprehend  the  present,  and  discern  the  future,  must  give  his 
days  and  nights  to  this  study.  Prophecy  uninspired  is  but  history 
anticipated.  Read  history,  and  leara  that  the  patriot,  the  hero,  the 
8tfU»8man,  the  orator,  whom  you  revercnco  or  admire  in  the  pages  of 
Phitaich  and  livy,  or  of  Hume^  Qibbon,  and  Macaulay,  was  reviled 
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and  persecuted  in  his  own  day,  and  suffered  death,  it  may  have  been,  at 
the  hands  of  the  mea  of  hjs  own  generation.  Ponder,  too,  the  wisdom 
of  Moses,  who,  before  the  pleasures  and  honore  of  the  king*a  coart)  pre- 
fsned  rather  the  Red  Sea  and  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  deaih 
and  an  unknown  grave,  that  he  might  become  a  great  lawgiver,  and  the 
foander  of  a  new  religion  and  of  a  powerfal  people. 

Most  of  yoQ,  Young  Gentlemen,  have  .read  the  nsoal  course  of 
''ancient  classics.'*  It  is  the  feshion  of  our  times  to  decry  this  study. 
Bat  aside  from  the  perennial  pleasure,  through  life,  which  he  receives 
who  seeks  these  precious  fountains,  their  pracUcal  value,  also,  wUI  not 
lie  questioned  by  him  who  reflects  that  our  whole  language,  and 
especially  our  scientific  nomenclatm'^,  Ifinjff'ly  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  our  entire  #iitcraturc  is  pervaded  by  the 
spirit  of  these  classics,  and  full  of  quotations  and  alhisions  drawn  from 
them.  Cicero*s  magnificent  eulogy  upon  the  studies  which  Archias 
tan^ht,  is  not  at  all  exaaf^^erated  when  applied  to  the  Greciau  and 
Bomau  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us.  If  the  modern  sculp- 
tor study  the  Apollo  Betvidere  and  the  Dying  (Hadiator,  why  sfaidl 
not  the  modem  student  study  the  language  of  the  men  who  chiselled 
these  wonderful  creations  out  from  the  solid  marble  t  But  most  valu- 
able as  the  mere  discipline  may  be,  it  is  not  enough  that  you  content 
yourselves  with  the  usual  course  now  prescribed  in  school  or  college. 
These  writings  must  be  a  study,  more  or  less,  through  life.  Let  not 
any  say  that  he  has  no  time."  There  is  always  time  and  a  way  for 
whatever  a  steong-willed,  diligent  man  may  choose  to  undertake.  What 
is  most  wanted,  is  a  judicious  economy  of  time,  and  a  wise  division  of 
it  in  the  niultipUcity  of  employments,  so  that  but  one  thing  shall  bA 
done  at  a  time. 

A  majority  of  you,  Young  Gentlerpen,  are  preparing  yourselves  for 
professional  pursuits.  Whoever  would  become  a  Christian  clergy- 
man, let  liiui  preach  the  evangely  of  Bethlehem.  Let  him  confine 
himself  to  his  legitipiate  duties,  and  aspire  to  be  the  most  faithful 
and  exemplary  of  the  men  of  hts  calling. 

Whoever  would  practise  suigery  and  medicine,  let  his  ambition  be 
to  reach,  as  nearly  as  possible^  or  to  excel,  the  acquirements  and  skUl 
of  the  great  men  who,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  been  the 
ornaments  of  that  profrasion.  The  novum  or^num  of  medicine 
remains  to  be  written,  and  he  who  is  to  write  it  has  not  yet  appeared. 
Why  shoald  he  not  be  an  American  f  Why  not  adorn  the  University 
of  Michigan  I 

And  you,  Youi^  Gentlemen,  who  prepare  for  the  profession  of  the 

Taw,  will  ^ave  a  nobler  theatre  to  act  in  than  any  who  have  gone  before 
you  in  the  Uaitod'  State%   Out  of  the  terhble  revolution  which  now 
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convulses  every  part  of  oar  nnbappj  land  will  arise  questions  of  constita* 
tional  and  statute  law,  of  personal  liberty,  or  private  right,  of  property,  of 
life,  grander,  more  numerous,  more  infinite  in  variety,  and  more  perplexing 
than  heretofore  in  any  age  or  country.  If  just  now,  amid  arms,  laws 
are  silent,*'  in  your  day,  at  least,  shonld  free  government  happily  in  any 
form  snrrive  among  us,  arms  will  again  yield  to  the  toga,  and  laws  reiga 
supreme.  With  diligence,  therefore,  fixed  iaith,  and  unalterable  poiv 
pose,  prepare  yonrselvcs  for  the  destifiy  which  lies  before  yon;  to  the 
end  that,  in  the  next  generation,  you  may  be  amoncr  the  number  of 
those  who,  upon  tlie  Bcncli  and  at  tlie  Bar,  shall  restore  and  bear  aloft 
to  higher  renown  the  already  ilhistrious  standard  of  British  and 
American  forensic  learning  and  eloquence.  Cowardice  and  servility 
before  executive  power  were  the  disgrace  of  the  English  Bar  and 
Bench  in  the  days  of  the  Stnaits;  and  these,  threatening  now  the 
honor  and  the  independence  of  the  American  jadiciary,  are  among  the 
moat  alarming  portents  of  the  times. 

But  remember,  that  while  along  with  the  great  Hampden  the  name 
of  the  honest  and  fearless  Oroke,  and  of  his  noble  wife,  still  survive  in 
honor,  the  timeserving  and  nnjnst  jadges  who  sat  with  him,  and  yielded 
to  political  expediency  and  "  military  necessity/'  have  perished  from 
history,  or  are  remembered  only  to  be  execrated.  The  blessed  memory 
of  Lord  Hale  is  still  fragrant;  while  the  name  of  the  bloody  Jeffries, 
who  escaped  death  upon  the  felon's  scaffold  only  by  dying  miserably 
in  a  felon's  cell,  is  the  opprobrium  of  the  English  Bench.  Aln^emon. 
Sidney  died  as  a  convicted  traitor;  but  in  a  little  while  his  execution 
was  adjudged  judicial  murder;  and  posterity,  for  six  generations,  has 
held  him  in  reverence  as  a  patriot.  Finch,  King  James  the  Second's 
attorney-general,  procured  the  conviction  and  death  of  the  pure  and 
virtnous  Lord  Bnssell,  as  a  conspirator  against  the  government;  but 
eight  years  afterwards,  when  he  would  have  relieved  himself  in  Par- 
liament from  the  odium  of  the  act,  the  indignant  clamor  of  the  whole 
House  forced  him,  in  shame  and  confusion,  to  resume  his  seat ;  and 
Bnssell  still  lives  in  England  and  America  as  a  martyr  to  liberty. 

Your  courage,  your  fortitude,  your  manhood,  will  also,  some  day, 
be  severely  tried.  But,  then,  remember  Ourran,  whose  fiime  bright- 
ens in  t  as  the  memor^  of  the  venal  placemen  and  barristers  around 
him  rots  with  eadi  revolving  year,  and  who,  wlien  menaced  in  court  by 
a  file  of  soldiers,  clattering  their  muslfeta  as  he  addressed  the  jury  in 
defence  of  one  charged  with  treason,  exclaimed  in  manly  defiance : 
"  You  may  a'^^as'^iuatf,  but  you  cannot  intimidate  me."  liead,  too,  the 
speeclu  s,  and  admire  and  imitate  tlic  iieroic  Erskine,  the  greatest  of 
Engliah  barristers,  who,  against  the  wiioie  power  of  the  Executive,  in 
time  of  both  foreign  war  and  rebellion,  maintained  for  years  the  rights 
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and  liberties  of  EngHshmeD)  with  undaunted  intrepidity.  Prepare  jonr- 
selves,  by  continual  study  of  the  characters  and  noble  emulation  of  the 
examples  of  these  and  other  great  and  good  men  of  the  past,  for  like 
scenes  in 'your  own  day.  Nerve  your  hearts  uow  for  the  straggle ;  but 
remember*  that  ability,  however  eminent,  and  intellectual  discipline, 
however  exact,  are  not  enough.  Without  pure  morals,  correct  habits,' 
and  fixed  integrity,  you  cannot  endure  the  trial.  Be  virtuous.  Be 
pious.  J  use  the  word  in  no  narrow,  sectarian,  or  theological  ^^nse, 
but  in  that  which  Virgil  means  when  he  calls  JEneaa  *^pitu^ — ^a  pic^ty 
which  belonjjs  to  no  one  sect,  nor  cHrne,  nor  time,  nor  country,  bat 
which  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  renders  to  God,  and  self,  nnd  man, 
whatever  is  due,  and  does  it  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount 

Bnt,  Young  Gentlemen,  wliile  T  liave  thus  addressed  you  as  students 
preparing  yourselves  for  the  ordinary  business  and  prut'cssioiis  of  life, 
I  well  know  that  at  any  time  many  of  you  would  be,  aad  in  times  of 
such  tremendous  import  as  just  now  are  upon  us  in  our  own  country,  all  of 
you  are,  profoundly  interested  in  politics.  Probably  you  give  to  them 
more  of  your  thoughts  than  to  any  of  your  collegiate  or  professional 
studies.  I  know,  too,  that  many  of  you,  even  now,  look  eagerly  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  you  will  pass  from  your  professions  into  political 
life.  This  is  the  goal  of  your  ambitious  longings.  Yonr  hearts  are 
fixed  upon  it*  It  is  an  honorable,  a  holy  ambition;  an  ambition  not  to 
be  extinguished,  but  to  be  r^nlated.  He  is  a  false  teacher  who  would 
tell  the  ingenuous,  virtuous,  and  public-spirited  youth  of  the  country 
that  the  political  serviee  of  the  country  is  fit  only  for  the  vuln^ar, 
the  impure,  the  corrupt.  As  there  are  hypocrites  in  the  pulpit, 
empirics  in  medicine,  pettifotrgors  at  the  bar,  and  prctenderc>  every- 
where, so  there  are  deniagogues  in  political  life.  But  there  is  as  well  a 
morality  as  a  philosophy,  a  science  in  politicks,  far  above  the  circle  of 
these  reptiles.  Unhappily,  the  low  standard  of  capacity  and  morals 
set  up  and  denoonced  by  those  who  decline  public  life,  and  practically 
\^xA  too  often  acknowledged  by  politicians,  is  another  of  the  evil  portents 
which  impend  pur  country.  Of  the  corrupting  influences  of  avarice,  at 
all  times,  I  need  not  speak.  But  more  debasing  and  dangerous  still,  in 
seasoQs  of  great  public  commotion,  is  the  execrable  vice  of  fear.  AH 
these  combined,  make  up  that  most  loathsome  of  all  the  objects  of 
reproac^  and  scorn,  '*  a  scurvy  politician."  He  has  borne  the  same 
odious  character  in  every  country  and  age.  Among  the  Greeks,  he 
once  courted  popularity,  or  place,  by  pointing  out  the  smugglers  <>f 
figs,  and  was  cursed  as  both  spy  and  informer,  and  theuce  gave  a  name 
to  the  whole  class  of  demagogues.  In  Home,  he  headed  every  petty 
popular  tamult,  and  clamored  fiercely  for  a  division  of  lands  and  goods. 
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Oorran  described  hini»  io  his  daj,  in  felicitoas  phrase,  as  '*on6  who, 
buoyant  bj  pntredustion,  rises  as  he  rote."   He  is  the  ▼ennin,  the  isf 
sect  of  politics,  and  amid  the  heatA  of  dvil  war  and  convul^on,  teems 
into  life  thick  as  gnats  in  the  sninmer  eveoing  air.   If  any  one  among 
yon — and  I  apeak  to  those  who  woald  aspire  to  be  leaders  among  their 
coantrymeo — ^have  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  ambition  to  he  a 
statesman,  let  him  at  least  not  stoop  to  become  a  detnagogue.  Preacbf 
heal,  try  catises,  work;  but  scorn  to  be  one  of  that  number  who  know 
nothing  of  politics  except  the  passions  and  personalities  which  they 
excite.    If  not  able  to  argue  npon  principles,  measures,  policies,  de- 
bate not  at  all.    If  you  cannot  soar,  do  not  creep.    Whoever  discusses 
Quiy  men  in  politics,  is  always  lar«;ely  a  slanderer.     Principles,  not 
men,  is,  indeed,  not  altogether  a  sound  maxim,  thouorh  little  liable  to  be 
abased,  since  personalities  always  make  up  so  large  and  controlling  an 
element  in  mere  partisan  politics.   Better  say,  principles  and  men.  It 
is  easy  to  be  a  politician  or  demagogue— sail  with  the  wind — afloat  with 
the  carrent — look  not  to  compass,  neither  lift  up  your  eyes  to  the 
heavens  where  the  constellations  and  the  polestar — ^bright,  glorious 
emblems  of  God,  and  Trath,  and  the  Right — still  shine,  stcadfiMt,  im- 
movably, jnst  af^  ihoy  shone  in  the  beginning  of  time.    Poeta  nateitur. 
So  it  is  with  the  demagogue.   But  the  statesn^n  must  be  made  as  well 
as  born.    His  voyage  is  through  mid-ocean  and  in  storm.   He  saila 
under  orders.    His  port  is  ascertained  and  prescribed  before  be  sets 
out,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  reach  it^  and  so,  like  the  majestic  ocean 
steamer,  he  moves  on,  and, 

"Ag'ainst  the  wind,  against  the  tide 
Still  steadies  with  aa  ujtright  keelt" 

Demosthenes,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  his  great  ora 
tion  for  the  Crown,  well  distinguished  between  these  two  charactersi 
declaring  that  while  they  were  alike  in  nothing,  they  diffeA^d  chiefly 
in  ibis :  that  the  statesman  boldly  and  honestly  proclaimed  his  opinion 
before  the  event,  and  thus  made  himself  responsible  to  fortune,  to  the 
times,  *to  his  countrymen,  to  the  world ;  while  the  sycophant  or 
demagogue  was  silent  till  the  event  had  happened,  and  then  governed 
his  speech  and  his  conduct  accordingly. 

And  now  allow  me  to  add,  that  though  you  may  be  patriots  and  yet 
not  statesmen,  the  statesman  is  always  a  patriot.  His  love  of  country 
is  as  well  a  piiticiplc  as  an  emotion.  Duty  enters  larrji  ly  into  it;  lience 
it  is  stalile,  enduring.  It#is  not  sensational — certainly  not  a  mere  feel- 
of  <rratitudc,  IcaRt  of  all  in  the  meaning  of  that  word  as  defined  by 
Dr.  Johnson — "a  lively  sense  of  favors  yet  to  be  received."  He  loves 
his  country  both  wisely  and  well.    He  never  sacrifices  her  rei*'''  %iiyh 
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more  remote  interests,  to  s  popular  clamor;  and  etUI  Ices  at  tbe  demand 
of  those  who  hold  the  power.  Neither  will  he  corrupt  the  ^virtae,  nor 
tarnish  the  honor  of  his  conntry,  to  serve  her  mere  sordid  interests. 
Bather  will  he  imitate  the  example  of  Aristides,  who  reporting  to  the 
Athenians  that  a  certain  proposition  was  indeed  for  their  iraine^lnte  iid- 
vantage,  but  would  bring  dishonor  upon  the  State,  counselled  that  they 
reject  it 

I  h;ivp  paid  nothing  about  "  loyalty."  It  is  a  word  thnt  belonc^  jnst- 
ly,  but  only,  to  "kingly  governments.  I  can  comprelx  nd  loyalty  to  a 
King,  and  especially  to  a  Queen  :  but  as  an  Arnei  ican,  I  choose  to  ad- 
here to  the  good  aud  honest  old  republicail  word  "patriotism,"  and  to 
cherish  the  virtue  which  it  has  always  been  used  to  express. 

Aspire,  then,  Toung  Gentlemen^  you  who  would  pursue  a  public 
course,  to  be  patriot^tatesiben.  Have  &ith — absolute^  unquestioning, 
immovable— that  fiuth  which  speaking  to  itself  in  the  silence  and  calm 
of  the  heart's  own  beating,  says :  **  If  not  to-day,  or  this  time,  then  to> 
morrow,  or  next  or  some  other  day,  at  some  other  time,  in  some  other 
way,  all  will  be  well.*'  Without  this,  no  man  ever  achieved  greatness* 
Be  incorruptible  in  your  integrity;  be  scrupulous  and  exact  in  honor; 
be  inexorable  in  your  deliberate,  well-considered  purposes;  be  appalled 
by  no  difficulties.  Amplify  yom  minds,  but  still  more,  be  great  in  soul. 
It  is  this  which  shall  lilt  you  up  high  above  the  earth,  and  assimilate  you 
to  that  which  is  divine.  Without  it,  you  will  but  creep  with  dusty, 
and  droiling,  and  wearied  wiog.  Without  it,  tliiuk  not  to  endure  that 
cruel  and  crnshitig  weight  of  doing  and  suffering  whicli  he  must  bear, 
who  faitlifully  and  with  heroism,  at  any  time,  but  most  of  all  in  periods 
of  great  public  couvuision,  would  act  the  part  of  the  patriot-statesman. 


SPBBOH  AFTER  HIS  BETUB27  TO  OHIO. 

At  Hamilton^  June  15,  1864. 

Msir  OF  Ohio  :  To-day  I  am  again  in  your  midst,  and  upon  the  soil 
of  my  native  State.  Toniay  I_  am  once  more  within  the  district  which 
for  ten  years  extended  to  me  the  highest  confidence,  and  three  times 
honored  me  as  its  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  was  accu.sed  of  no  crime  against  the  Constitution  or  laws,  and  guilty 
of  none.  But  whenever  and  wherever  thus  charged  upon  due  process 
of  law, -I  am  now  here  ready  ♦o  answer,  before  any  civil  court  of  com- 
petent juris<liction.  to  a  jury  of  my  couutryinen  ;  and  meantime  to  give 
bail  in  any  sum  which  any  judge  or  court,  State  or  Tederal,  mav  affix; 
and  you,  the  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  Democrats  of  Ohio,  I 
offer  m  my  sureties.   Never  for  one  hour  iiave  X  remained  in  exUe  bo- 
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CAiise  I  recognized  any  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  unconstitutional 
and  arbitraiy  edict.  Neither  did  personal  fear  erer  restrain  me.  And 
to-day  I  return  of  my  own  act  and  pleasure,  because  it  is  my  constito- 
tional  and  legal  right  to  return.  Only  by  an  exertion  of  arbitrary  power, 
itself  against  Constitution  and  law,  and  consummated  by  military  force, 
I  was  abdncted  from  my  home  and  forced  into  banishment.  The  asser- 
tion or  insinuation  of  the  President,  that  I  was  arrested  because  laboring 
with  some  effect  to  prevent  the  raising  of  troops  and  to  encourage  d^ 
sertions  from  the  army,  and  was  responsible  for  nnnierons  acts  of  resist- 
aneoto  the  draft  anrl  to  the  arrest  of  deserters,  causing  "assassination, 
maiming,  and  murder  ;"  or  that  at  any  time,  in  any  way,  I  had  dipoheycd 
or  failed  to  counsel  obedience  to  lawful  authoritj',  or  even  to  the  sem- 
blance of  hiw,  is  absolutely  false.  I  appeal  for  the  proof  to  ev  ery  speech 
1  ever  inado  upon  these  questions,  and  to  the  very  record  of  the  Mock 
Milhaiy  Coiuuilsslou,  by  the  trial  and  sentence  of  which  1  wjis  outraged, 
No  5  the  sole  offence  then  laid  to  ray  charge  was  words  of  criticism  of 
the  public  policy  of  the  Administration,  addressed  to  an  open  and  pub- 
lic political  meeting  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  Ohio,  lawfully  tind  peace* 
ably  assembled.  And  to-day  my  only  "crime"  is  that,  in  the  way 
which  they  call  treason,  worship  I  the  Constitution  of  my  fathers.  But, 
for  now  more  than  one  year,  no  pubUc  man  has  been  arrested,  and  no 
newspaper  suppressed  within  the  States  adhering  still  to  the  Union,  for 
the  expression  of  political  opinion;  while  hundreds,  iti  public  a^^si mbly 
and  through  the  press,  have,  with  a  license  and  violence  in  wJii(  h  T 
never  indulged,  criticised  and  condemned  the  acts  and  policies  of  the 
Administration,  and  dononnr^ed  the  war,  maintaining  even  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  the  recognition  of  Southern  indcpondciice.  Itidorsed 
by  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  freemen  of  the  Denioeratic  party  of 
my  native  State  at  the  late  election,  and  still  with  the  sympathy  and 
support,  of  millions  more,  I  do  not  mean  any  longer  to  be  the  only  man 
of  that  parly  who  is  to  be  the  victim  of  arbitrary  power.  If  Abraham 
Lincoln  seeks  my  life,  let  him  so  declare ;  but  ho  shall  not  again  restrain 
me  of  my  personal  liberty  except  upon  "  due  process  of  law."  The 
unconstitutional  and  monstrous  "Order  38,"  under  which,  alone,  I  was 
arrested  thirteen  months  ago,  was  defied  and  spit  upon  at  your  State 
Convention  of  1863,  by  the  gallant  gentleman  who  bore  the  standard  as 
your  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  by  every  Democratic  press 
and  public  speaker  ever  since.  It  is  dead.  From  the  first  it  was 
against  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  without  validity,  and  all  proceed- 
ings under  it  were  and  are  utterly  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect  The 
indignant  voice  of  condemnation  long  since  went  forth  from  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  and  presses  of  America,  and  from  all  fi-ec  coiin- 
tt'ioa  iu  Europe,  with  entire  unaoimitv*    And  more  recently,  too,  the 
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"platform**  of  an  earnest,  ouinerons,  and  most  formidable  conrention  of 
tlie  sincere  Bcpublicans,  and  still  farther,  the  emphatic  letter  of  accepip 
ance  by  the  candidate  of  that  convention,  General  John  C.  Fremonl^ 
the  first  candidate,  also,  of  the  BepnblicaD  party  for  the  Presidency 
e^ht  years  ago,  upon  the  rallying  cry  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press — 
give  renewed  hope  that,  at  last,  the  reign  of  arlntrary  power  is  abont  to 
be  brought  to  an  end  in  the  United  States.    It  is  m  iilier  jnst  nor  tit, 
the  reft  >!■(■,  tliat  the  wroMtrs  intiictfd  under  "Order  33,"  and  the  other 
e<]icts  and  acts  of  such  power,  should  any  longer  be  endured — certainly 
not  by  nie  alone.    But  every  ordinary  means  of  redress  has  first  been 
exhausted  ;  yet  either  by  the  direct  agency'  of  the  Adtiimistration  and 
its  snbordinates,  or  through  its  influence  or  intimidation,  or  because  of 
waiit  of  jurisdiction  in  the  civil  courts  to  meet  a  case  which  no  Ameri- 
can  ever  in  former  times  conceived  to  be  possible  here,  all  have  feuled* 
Counsel  applied  in  my  behalf  to  an  nnjnst  judge  for  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.   It  was  denied ;  and  now  the  privilege  of  that  writ  is  suspended 
by  act  of  Congress  and  Executive  order,  in  every  State.   The  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  Ohio,  one  year  ago,  by  a  resolution  formally  pre* 
sented  through  a  committee  of  your  best  and  ablest  men,,  in  person  at 
Washington,  dmnanded  of  the  President,  in  behalf  of  a  very  large 
minority  of  the  people,  a  revocation  of  the  edict  of  banishment.  Pre- 
teridini;  that  tfie  public  safety  then  required  it,  he  refused  ;  saying  at 
the  same  time,  that  "it  wouhi  allord  him  pleasure  to  comply  as  soon  as 
he  coald  by  any  means  be  made  to  believe  that  tlic  public  safety  would 
not  suffer  by  it."    One  year  has  elapsed;  yet  this  hollow  ptelence  is 
tacitly  asserted,  and  to-day  1  am  here  to  prove  it  unfounded  in  fact.  I 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  because 
Congress  had  never  conferred  jurisdiction  in  behalf  of  a  citizen  tried  by 
a  tribunal  unknown  for  such  purposes,  to  the  laws  and  expressly  for* 
bidden  by  the  Constitution,  it. was  powerless  to  redress  the  wrong. 
The  time  has,  therefore,  arrived  when  it  becomes  me  as  a  citizen  of 
Ohio  and  of  the  United  States,  to  demand,  and  by  my  own  act  to  vin- 
dicate the  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  which  I  never  forfeited,  but  of 
which  for  so  many  months  I  have  been  deprived.    Wherefore,  men  of 
Ohio,  1  am  again  "in  yonr  midst  to-day.    I  owe  duties  to  the  State,  and 
am  here  to  discharge  them  ;  I  have  rights  fit^  a  citizen,  an*!  am  here  to 
assert  them  ;  a  wife,  and  child,  and  homo,  and  would  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  which  are  implied  in  those  cherished  words,    lint  1  am  here 
for  peace,  not  turbulence  ;  for  quiet,  not  convulsion  ;  for  or  Icr  and  law, 
not  anarchy.    Let  no  man  of  the  Democratic  party  begin  any  act  of 
violence  or  disorder ;  but  let  none  shrinlc  from  any  responsibility,  bow- 
ever  urgent,  if  forced  upon  him.   Careful  of  the  rights  of  others,  let 
him  see  to  it  that  be  fully  and  ^earlessly  exacts  his  own.  Subject  to 
34 
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rightftil  authority  in  all  things,  let  Mm  submit  to  excess  or  usurpation 
in  nothing.  Obedient  to  Constitution  and  law,  let  him  demand  and 
haye  the  full  measure  of  protection  wbicb  law  and  Constitution  secure 

to  him. 

Mea  of  Ohio  1  You  have  alroady  vindicated  your  rii^ht  to  hmr :  it 
is  now  my  duty  to  assert  my  right  to  ^peak.  AVherofore,  as  to  the  solo 
offcnre  for  which  I  was  arrestrij,  imprisoned,  and  banished — free  speech 
in  ciilici.sia  and  coudt-'Uiuation  of  the  Administruti'jn  :  an  Administration 
fitly  described  iu  a  recent  public  paper  by  one  of  its  curiy  supporters  as 
*^  marked  at  home  by  disregard  of  constitutional  rights,  by  its  yiolations 
of  personal  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the  pre^,  and,  as  its  crowning 
shame,  by  its  abandonment  *of  the  right  of  asylum,  a  right  especially 
dear  to  nJl  free  nations  abroad.'*  I  repeat  it  here  to-day,  and  will  again 
and  yet  again,  so  long  as  I  lire,  or  the  Constitution  and  our  present 
form  of  government  shall  survive.  The  words  then  spoken  and  the 
appeal  at  that  time  made^  and  now  enforced  by  one  year  more  of  taxa* 
tion  and  debt,  and  of  blood  and  disaster,  entreating  the  people  to  change 
the  public  servants  and  their  policy,  not  by  force,  but  peaceably,  through 
the  ballot,  I  now  and  here  reiterate  in  their  utmost  extent,  and  with  all 
their  sii^nificancy,  I  repeat  them,  one  and  all,  in  no  spirit  of  oha11en<re 
or  bravado,  but  as  earnest,  sober,  solemn  truth  and  waruiiig  to  the 
people. 

Upon  anotlicr  subjert  allow  me  licre  a  word: 

A  pi.iwfrful,  widely-spread,  and  very  dangerous  secret,  oath-bonnd 
combination  among  the  friends  of  the  Adniiidstration,  known  asi  the 
"  Loyal  Union  League,"  exists  in  every  State,  Yet  the  very  men  who 
control  it  charge  persistently  upon  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
party,  that  they  have  organized — especially  in  the  Northwest — ^the 
"Order  of  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,'*  or  some  other  secret  society, 
treasonable  or  "  disloyal"  in  its  character,  affiliated  with  the  South,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  armed  resistance  to  the  authorities  of  the  Federal  and 
State  GK>vernment  Whether  any  such  ever  existed,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  the  charge  that  organizations  of  that  sort,  or  having  any  such  pur- 
pose, do  now  exist  among  members  of  that  party  in  Ohio  or  other  non- 
slaveholding  States,  is  totally  and  positively  false.  That  lawful  p'>litir'al 
or  party  associations  have  been  estabHsfied,  having  tlieir  objeet  the 
oruanizliiix  nnd  strengthening  of  the  1  )rniocratic  party  and  its  success  in 
the  eomiiig  I'residcutial  election,  and  designed  as  a  coanter-movement 
to  tlie  so-called  "  Union  Leagues,"  and,  tiierefore,  secret  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, is  very  probable ;  and  however  objectionable  hitherto,  and  in 
ordinary  times,  I  recognize,  to  the  fullest  extent,  not  the  lawfulness  only, 
but  the  propriety  and  neces^ty  of  such  organizations  now,  for  "  when 
bad  men  combine,  good  men  must  associate.''  But  they  are  no  con- 
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spiracy  against  the  Govemm6iit»  and  their  members  are  not  conspirators, 
bat  patriots ;  men  not  leagued  together  for  the  overthrow  of  tiie  Con> 
stitation  or  the  laws^  and  still  less,  of  liberty,  but  firmly  united  for  the 
preservation  and  support  of  these  great  objects.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
**  conspiracy'*  very  pdvrerful,  very  ancient,  and  I  trust  that  before  long  I 
may  add,  strongly  consolidated  also,  upon  sound  principles,  and  destined 
yet  to  be  triumphant — a  conspiracy  known  as  the  Democratic  party, 
the  present  object  of  which  is  the  overthrow  of  the  Administration  in 
November  next,  not  by  force  but  through  tht?  t^allot-hox:,  and  the 
election  of  a  President  who  shall  be  trac  to  bis  oath,  to  Tjil)erty.  and  lo 
the  Constitution.  This  is  the  sole  conspiracy  of  which  I  know  any 
thing;  and  I  am  |)ion<l  to  be  one  of  the  coiuspuatDis.  If  any  other 
exist,  lookint:  to  unlawful  ai'med  resistance  to  the  Federal  or  State 
authorities  anywliere,  in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  and  constitutional 
rights^  I  admonish  all  persons  concerned,  that  the  act  is  treason  and  the 
penally  death.  But  I  warn  also  the  men  in  power,  that  there  is  a  vast 
multitude,  a  host  whom  they  cannot  number,  bound  together  by  the 
strongest  and  holiest  ties,  to  defend,  by  whatever  means  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  shall  demand,  their  natural  and  constitutional  rights  aa 
freemen,  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  last  extremity. 

Three  years  have  now  passed,  Men  of  Ohio,  and  the  groat  issue  of 
Constitutional  Liberty  and  Free  Popular  Government  is  stUi  before  yon. 
To  ymi  T  Rfrmn  commit  it,  confident  that  in  this  the  time  of  their  great- 
est peril,  you  will  be  found  worthy  .of  the  ancestors  who  for  so  many 
arjcs  in  England  Atneriea,  on  the  licld,  in  prison,  and  upon  the 
scatlold,  defended  them  against  tyrants  and  usurpers  whether  in  council 
or  in  anna* 
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•'Ah  eiiiliuiiJLasm  can  be  evokftl  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  before  which  ail 
opposition  will  be  swept  away  as  hj  a  <x)iisumiag  — LtUer  to  Sand&rmif  ^ 
Fimnsylvania, 
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In  this  Supplement  will  b©  found  extractB  from  Speeches,  Letters,  &c.,  not 
deemed  of  su£adent  imporlanue  to  be  included  at  length  in  the  body  of  the  book. 
Tlieae  ezlraclis  are  inserted  here,  not  because  of  any  espedal  exoellen^  In  style 
or  onpmlity  of  thought,  but  as  giving  a  fuller  and  clearer  insight  into  Mr.  Yal> 
LAKDiGETAii's  political  ssd  persooal  sentiments  and  charaotor,  than  anj  mere  nar> 
rative  could  exfureaa. 


THE  BEXEVOLISNT  INSTITUTIONS   OF  THE  STATE. 

£ztnet  from  «  Bpoeok  (Mr.  V.'b  first)  in  Um  Ohio  Houm  of  BopMsanUtivM,  December  9, 
IMS.  The  speech  wm  sotleed  thns  In  the  edttorial  eoimtKpondeom  of  tb«  Lanestter,  O.,  EagU  * 

"The  y<>uni.'t^Ml  DfinocraliP  iiu'iiiber  in  the  Ilduse,  Mr.  Valliandioiiam.  ninilc  hi.'^  debut  to- 

diijr,  oa  A  r«aoItttloa  yt  print  docamenta.  It  waa  a  bciUiaiit  cliort,  wad  produced  an  electric  effect 
upon  11m  Kouei.  HetossptoiidldyoaiigiiuuL'* 

Ir  there  be  any  one  thing  more  than  another,  to  which  the  citizens  of  Ohio  may 
point  with  proud  and  generous  exultation,  it  is  to  her  pubiio  asylums,  to  her  com- 
men  schools,  to  ber  state  prison,  by  which  she  has  aoquired  so  lofty  aiid  honoraUd 
ft  pre-eminence  among  bcr  sisters  of  the  confederacy.  Not  the  e<  nl  of  Ohio,  not 
hercsUmate,  not  the  extent  of  her  territory,  nor  the  mnltiplied  variety  cf  her  pro- 
duotiotts;  not  even  the  majestic  river,  which  washea  her  base  i  not  the  multitude 
of  her  teenung  population,  nor  her  woalth,  nor  her  resonroes,  nor  her  rapid 
growth,  unpaialleled  in  the  history  of  States,  ehaUenging  the  wonder  of  the 
world,  and  realisiDg  the  magic  creations  of  the  lamp  in  OrientsI  &ble ;  not  aqy 
thing  In  her  whole  history  and  character,  has  contributed  one-half  so  much  to 
eUdt  the  eulogy  and  admiration  of  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  of  Europe  and 
America,  as  the  asylums,  and  oilier  pubiio  Institutions,  which  the  generous  benevo- 
lence of  the  people  of  OhU>i  has  oonsecrsiked  to  tiie  relief  and  solace  of  thoee^ 
whom,  otherwise,  the  misfortune  of' birth,  or  the  accidents  of  life,  must  have  con- 
eigiied  to  liopoloss  despair.  For  my  owu  pa:t,  sir,  I  never  turn  my  eyes  or  direct 
my  thoughts  toward  these  buildings — these  Uving  moiiumeuts  of  a  iofiy  and  sub- 
stantial  diarity— end  to  our  common  Bcnook8>  without  the  warm  feelings  of  « 
heart— patriotic,  I  trust — sweUiug  unconsciously  in  my  bosom,  and  lireaking  fiwm 
nay  lips,  though,  in  solitude,  in  audible  accents,  "T  am  a  citizen  of  Ohio." 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  do  not  mean,  upon  this  or  upon  any  occasion,  to  indulge  on  this  floor, 
in  mere  school-boy  dedamation.  I  desire,  now  and  always,  to  speak  in  language  he* 
oomingfherepresentatiTet  hi  part,  ofthis  great  people.  Bat  be  assured,  be  assured 
that  theseare  the  hurtitutioiis  which  constitute  the  true  (j^ory  and  gieatness  of  » 
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St&to.  Be  assured,  that  when  bauk^  and  tarltis,  aud  all  the  other  fleeting  topitt 
of  the  day  we  live  in,  shaS  have  descended  to  the  oblivion  which  awaits  tbem 
alike — ^when  your  Senate  chambers,  your  balls  of  justice,  and  your  monQuicnts 
Bhall  have  bowed  themselves  tu  tbe  dust;  when  you  and  T,  Mr.  Speaker,  shall 
"sleep  in  dull,  cold  marble  j"  nay,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  some  centuries,  this 
Union  shall  have  been  dissolved,  onr  political  insUtutions  decayed,  their  vital 
vgint  yielded  up^  oar  greatness  all  gone,  and  even  onr  language  ceased  to  foil  from 
living  lips— be  assured,  sir,  that  the  i\iture  historian  of  Ohio,  wrltiug  her  history 
in  a  tongue  aa  yet  unformed,  wil!  record,  as  foremost  and  proudest  among  hor 
glories,  these  verir  institutions,  which,  with  great  humljlenoss,  yet  iu  all  siugieneaa 
of  hearty  I  have  tiius  eulogized. 


FATIBNCS,  FIRHNKSB,  Ain>  TATTB. 

£xtract  from  remark*  on  tiie  ISiuik  liill,  in  tbe  Ohio  Soaae  of  Be^reseatativeti, 

D«oeuber  BO,  184fi. 

I  SHOW,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy— -veiy  easy— to  answer  an  this  with  ridictde^ 
and,  it  may  be^  with  sarcasm  and  sheer.  Uj  venerable  friend  from  Bc]mont  (Mr. 

Cowen).  may  Qnd  a  ready  occasion,  and  may  readily  embrace  it,  to  o^f  n  the  masked 
battery  of  his  wit,  upon  the  doctrines  I  have  uttered,  and,  perhaps,  upon  me  per- 
sonally. I  shall  not  complain.  His  vrit  is  Attic,  and  it  is  always  courteona  Bot' 
wit  Is  not  argument,  though  it  be  tbe  weapon  with  which  all  grea(  reforms,  and  aU 
great  but  new  truths,  have  in  all  ages  been  attacked.  Trn-:^.  bigots  have,  in  other 
times,  gone  farther.  The  rack  and  the  prisou-houso  have  boeu'cullcd  into  reqni- 
dtion.  if  I  reooUeet  history  aright,  when  Galileo  hrst  taught^  in  an  age  of  sup^ 
stilion  and  ignorance,  that  the  earth  revolved  round  the  sun— not  the  sun  rotmd 
the  earth,  men's  minds  were  shocked  afe  his  presumption  and  his  blasphemy ;  and 
both  church  and  State — both  magistrate  and  cccbsiastic,  conpptrcrl  to  cast  him 
into  prison.  Bat  looking  calmly  through  tho  bars  of  his  dungfon,  and  smiling  at 
his  persecutors,  this  great  hero  of  science  wuld  exclaim :  "You  have  thrust  me 
into  prison,  but  still  ^e  earth  goes  round.'*  Sir,  the  same  sj^rit  of  opposition — of 
fidioole  and  persecution — ^has  fought,  though  not  prevailed,  against  every  other 
great  truth,  v.'-hcn  first  put  forth  to  the  world.  And  the  present  age  and  genera- 
tbn  are  not  le^s  slow  of  belief  in  such  truths,  than  the  generations  and  ages  whidi 
have  gone  before  us.  If  any,  however,  of  my  Irleads  at  the  nm'ority,  or  any,  per* 
chance,  of  the  mmority,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  agree  with  me  upon  this  great 
question,  it  is  their  right,  under  our  instilutiona  and  laws,  to  entertain  and  express 
whatever  opinion  they  may  cliooso  to  express  or  to  entertain.  But  they  will  re- 
member, that  the  same  great  right  belongs  to  me  also.  Sir,  I  shall  seek  no  ooosr 
ittoa  of  quarrel  with  any  of  fhem,  or  vrith  any  man,  ibr  an  honest  difference  o; 
beliel^  however  erroneous  or  absurd,  or  fimatkal,  bia  opinions  may  be.  •Standing 
upon  the  vantage  ground  of  tritth,  we  who  hold  to  thcso  doctrines,  phall  wait 
calmly,  at>d  wait  QriDlv — wo  may  wait  long— till  the  steady  progression  of  the  age, 
and  of  public  oxjiuiuu,  i^hall  have  come  up. 

yti.  TAoacAS  felt  Inclined  to  ooQgratiiUto  himself  upon  haviiig  heard  the  princi- 
ples of  ilte  Democratic  parfy  frankly  and  candidly  avowed,  from  the  lips  of  the 
gentlcr-rin  who  had  been  styled  the  loader  of  that  party  by  m  accredited  or^ran. 

iir.  A^AXLANDIGHAli. — The  gentleman  from  Shelby  (Mr.  Ib  :j:ijay  :i,  aud  Ins  friuiida 
wiih  him,  are  fully  welcome  to  the  entire  benefit  of  any  thing  which  may  have 
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fallea  from  me.  I  have  never  sought  concealment,  either  upon  this  question  or 
upon  any  other.  I  am  n(tf  afraid  of  the  truth— I  dare  speak  it  openly.  It  may  be 
unpopular:  it  may  be  in  advance  of  the  ago--it  ia  none  the  leas  truth,  and  I  am 
not  therefore^  the  more  afraid  to  proclaim  it  But  I  spoke  for  myself  only,  and 
undertook  not  to  bind  any  man  T>y  my  declarations.  T  spoke,  also,  the  sentiments, 
aa  I  believe,  of  Uie  people  of  GolumbiaQa.  Wo  study  no  concealraent  there.  My 
own  aentiments  were  openly  proclaimed  through  th@  public  pre&.  and  in  the  pop- 
idar  assemblages;  and  that  alao,  as  well  before  the  late  Section,  as  at  other  times. 
I  pledged  myself,  voluntarily,  to  vote  for  "  the  totnl,  immodiato,  and  nneorditional 
repeal"  of  the  bankin,?  !aw  of  tho  last  session.  Yet  was  I  cloctod'alniosL  without 
opposilioQ.  I'lie  gontiemaa  from  Shelby  is  also  etjually  wolcomo  to  my  individual 
sentiments  upon  any  subject  connected  with  politics,  or,  if  he  desire  it,  upon  any 
other  subject — ^upoa  the  tariff — upon  a  constitutional  treasury— upon  Texas,  or 
upon  Or<?<ron.  Confiding  fully  in  the  hone!;!}'  and  inteUigenoe  of  the  people,  and 
in  tiie  power  of  truth,  I  have  nothing  to  couceaL 

Mr.  HiaoiMS  would  inform  the  gentleman  firom  Shelby  (Mr.  ThomasX  that  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  House  adcnowtedged  no  leaders. 

Ur.  TALLAKBiaiiAU'  disclaimed  all  aspirations  for  any  thing  like  leadership^ 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  his  expectations,  humbly  indulged  in,  than  lo  find 
himself  elevated  into  a  position  to  lead  tho  great  Democratic  party  of  Ohio,  It 
was  no  part  of  his  amhitiott,  and  he  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  indination  to 
imdertaka  it 


RBTRENCIIMENT.  SALARIES. 

fieaurlu  on  tlM  propoMd  repeal  of  tbe  '^Setrenchment  Act,**  in  the  Ohio  Bovee  of 

BcpreBeDtaOyee,  Jannary  8, 18i6L 

I  VCBTBE&  otyect  to  the  act  which  it  ia  proposed  to  repeal,  because  it  lixes  the 
salary  or  oompensation  of  many  officers  entirely  too  low.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
long  run,  to  secure  good  and  com  pete  nt  men  to  fill  offices  of  reeponsibiUty,  at  the 
present  rate  of  compensation.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  men  -will  not 
undergo  great  laiior  wit  bout  a  reasonable  recompense.  It  is  true,  so  lar  aa  concerna 
mambers  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  rieh  who  may  deore  to  spend  a  winter  amid 
the  dissipation  and  gayefy  of  the  State  capital,  or  to  secure  the  passage  of  some 
favorite  moasure  for  their  own  spedal  benefit,'  can  well  aSbrd  to  oome  here  at  two 
dollars  a  day.  So  tho  mere  idler  or  "loaP3i"  whose  ambition  rises  no  higher 
than  liie  payment  of  Ma  board,  can  come  profitably  at  the  same  price.  But  few- 
men  with  flraaities  and  occapations,  can  be  found  able  or  willing  to  leave  them,  and 
imdeiqgo  (he  inconveniences  of  absence  and  the  fiitigues  of  public  business,  for  a 
compensation  whic?!,  with  tho  strictest  economy,  enables  tiiem  to  meet  their  ex> 
pcnsea.  Sir,  the  ''Retrenchment  Act,"  as  it  stands,  is  a  virtual  disfranchisement 
to  poverty,  as  to  nearly  all  oflicea.  It  is  but  an  insidious  and  indirect  property 
qualification,  agahist  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution— a  qualification  which  tiie  spirit 
of  the  age  ia  fest  e^loding  all  over  the  Union,  and  which  ought  not,  in  a  Demo- 
cratic government,  to  be  tolerated  in  any  shape.  It  is  oppo.aed  to  the  fundamental 
ideat>f  our  institutions,  and  equally  odious  whether  it  exists  in  tl;e  old-fashioned 
WSJ  of  a  direct  r^uirement  of  so  much  property,  or  in  the  more  modem  way  of  a 
bcggaily  salaiy. 

It  has  indeed  I  ni  n  said  that  there  is  no  lack  of  offico  OOOfconi  or  offloo  boldotl 
Since  the  aot  passed.  That  may  be  true,  sir.  Patriots  of  a  certain  kind,  aiealwayi 
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and  evwjwbere  abuadant;.  Our  case  would  be  bard,  indeecl,  if  it  were  not  so. 
Some  men  will  take  office  at  mj  prioe;  and  sach  men  are  always  sure  to  eauidi 
fhemselTes  bj  laroeaj  or  peculatioa.  But  the  qiAestion  Is,  bow  much  better  men 
could  yon  not  have,  if  you  provided  a  comppnsation  which  wonld  justify  the  beat 
men  in  accepting  official  stations  without  too  great  a  personal  sacritice.  No  oMce 
ougUt  to  be  sought  after  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  by  it  j  but^  on  the  other 
hand,  eveiy  office  ought  to  yield  enough  to  pay  its  incumbent  for  the  labor  and  re- 
^onsibility  connected  with  it  If  what  a  man  can  earn  a  day,  at  bis  trade  or 
business,  is  to  ho  the  criterion  of  official  compensation,  then  the  standard  should 
be  brought  down  to  the  lowest  degree — to  the  pay  of  a  day -laborer— cents. 
This  would  be  a  scale  of  salary  very  conrenient,  very  easy  of  apjdicatlon,  and  cer- 
tify as  just  as  the  oflier:  and  the  le^slature,  carrying  out  tiie  prindple,  ought 
then  to  forbid  every  mecliauic,  farmer,  and  workman  of  every  kind,  to  receive 
more.  •  Bnt  the  principle,  sir,  i3  all  wTong.  No  two  men  in  the  siimo  trade  can 
make  the  same  amount^  so  that  this  can  ail'ord  no  hxed  or  just  rule  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  hold|  art  that  CTOiy  public  servant  is  entitled  to  a  compensatioii  in  proportioik 

to  the  amount  of  labor  and  service  which  ho  renders:  and  to  a  fair  and  crenerons 
compensation,  Bepublics,  esperMal'v,  where  there  is  little  hereditary  wealth,  and 
every  man  depends  upon  his  own  u^^crtionii,  ought  not  to  be  niggardly.  Oilicdrs 
are  pubUc  serraotSi  not  rulers,  as  in  former  timeS)  or  in  other  countriesi  and  ou^t 
to  faAve,  like  o^er  servants,  a  reasonable  and  suffldent  recompense  for  their  ser< 
vices ;  though  no  man  ought  to  be  sllowed  to  grow  rich  fkcm  the  money  of  the 
people. 

There  is  one  point,  sir,  and  a  very  material  one,  which  I  omitted  when  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  last  The  ostensible  ol^ect  of  the  act  of  1814— the  olgect  whidi 
was  then  held  out  ss  a  blind  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  end  the  only,  at  least  the 

chief  arpTjmorit.  now  urged  agninst  its  repeal,  wag  snd  13  that  taxation  may  bo 
lessened  and  money  put  into  the  public  treasury.  Well,  air,  the  law  has  been  in 
operation  two  years;  it  has  been  ftirly  tested,  and  what  is  the  result?  By  its 
second  section  it  is  provided,  by  the  most  pitiful  refinement  of  eoonooqr  which  ever 
disgraced  the  public  records  of  any  state,  that  at  tlio  close  of  each  session  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly,  the  s-ergeant-at-arms  shall  gather  up  the  fragments  of  every 
kind,  and  expose  them  to  sale.  This  elevated  duty  was  afterwards  devolved  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Well,  sir,  ttiat  doty  has  been  performed  to  the  very  letter. 
And  what,  think  yon,  was  the  result  of  this  wonderful  sale— this  most  extraordl> 
nary  auction?  Your  Secretary  of  Slate — the  Secretary  of  the  groat  commonwealth 
of  Ohio — ^the  third  in  this  grand  American  Repubhc — after  raking  and  scraping 
and  nosing  in  the  dust  and  sweepiugs  and  spittle  of  this  honorable  body,  gathers 
together  the  candle  ends,  and  waste  paper,  and  broken  snuffers  and  candlesticks 
which  he  has  amelled  out  and  rescued  from  the  rubbish,  and  exposes  them  at  pub> 
lie  auction  in  order  that  the  coffers  of  the  impoverished  State  of  Ohio  may  bo 
enriched.  And  what  does  be  reaUze  ?  Six  dtMars  md  s^enty-two  cenL  t  Yes,  the 
magnitudinous  sum  of  six  dollars  and  8eventy«two  cents  1  There  is  no  denying  it : 
^  report  of  the  Secretary  is  upon  our  tables,  and  not  contradicted.  Truly,  sir,  we 
are  growing  rich  ;  there  is  a  plethora  in  the  public  trcasTiry;  thebuUdings  rm:st  be 
enlarged-  1  shall,  I  think  I  shall  introduce  a  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue }  certainly,  at  least  a  bill  providiug  that  the  proceeds  of  this  great 
annual  auction  be  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fVind  to  disduwge  the  puUic  debt  fiut 
seriously,  Mr.  Speakw,  if  this  be  not^  as  I  have  s^led  i^  the  eeonmy  iMdmiMM^ 
I  beg  to  know  in  what  maannssa  oonsista.     ♦     «  « 
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I  have  now,  M.t.  Speaker,  given  briefly  the  reasons  which  govern  mj  judgment 
as  to  the  vote  I  am  about  to  give.  I  am  foUy  awake,  sir,  to  the  use  which  may  bo 
made  of  it  The  cry  of  "  retrenchment  and  reform,*'  has  hi  all  agoa  been  perverted 

to  the  basest  purposes.  But  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  ronfidpnre  in  tho  honesty 
and  iniclliprcnce  of  the  people,  and  I  mean  now,  and  upon  all  occasions,  here  and 
elsewhere,  to  duiuoQsi,rai.o  the  sincerity  of  my  professious.  Sir,  I  come  not  here 
with  confldence  on  my  lips  and  dUatruBt  in  my  heart.  Uy  oonvictions  of  the  utter 
inequity,  and  the  worthleaBnesa,  as  to  its  ostensible  object,  of  the  act  i  )\vpro> 
posed  to  be  repealed,  are  deep  and  unalterable.  The  almost  nnivei  iial  admission 
upon  this  Iloor.  tliat  the  character  of  tlie  act  ia  just  what  I  have  described  it,  iias 
greaily  iitrougUieaed  these  conrictioas.  The  case  seems  to  me  |dain;  and  I  do 
believe  that  the  people  have  as  much  capacity  to  peroeive  as  I  have,  and  honesty 
enough  to  concur  in  the  repeal  of  such  an  act.  Bntertaining  these  opinions,  and 
belicYing  that  T  am  about  to  do  right,  T  enter  fearle<»s!7  upon  the  diaehar^  of  my 
duty,  satistied  to  abide  Uie  judgment  of  a  constituency  I  am  proud  to  represent. 
If  that  judgment  be  against  me,  I  shall  be  content;  having  still  within  my  own 
bosom,  tiie  oopsoling  oonsdousnees  that  I  dared  to  do  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
just 


LXOISLATIOlf— ITS  MTSTBBIBfl. 

BxtfBot  from  SemarkB  on  «  awtton  to  «4)oarn  sin  a  die,  in  Uie  Oblo  Eoum  of  Bcpruentattvee, 

Jannary  isiS. 

I  AM  aware,  Mr.  S[>eaker.  that  motion  -*  fr.r  adjourninent  at  an  early  d:iy  are,  not 
unfrequently,  a  very  small  way  of  manulaciuriug  a  very  small  capital,  Such,  how- 
ever, I  am  satisfied  is  not  the  object  of  the  mover  of  this  resolution — ^such  shall 
not  be  my  obj^t  in  voting  fbr  its  passage.  I  mean  to  vote  fbr  it,  becau  se  I  am 
Biniierely  desirous  that  this  TTouso  should  a^oum  at  the  time  propo^iMl.  I  came 
liere^  in  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  see,  in  the  words  of  a  celebrated  chancellor  of  Swe« 
den,  "with  how  httle  wisdom  the  world  ia  governed.''  Well,  sir,  I  havu  seen  it— 
have  looked  the  business  of  legislalion  over—have  pryed  somewhat  into  its  mys- 
tonefl»  as  exhibited  in  this  Legislature— bave  had  enough  to  satisfy  me  for  the 
ptesent,  and  smi  rt^ady  now  to  return  home.  It  is  true  that  as  to  pome  things,  T 
have  not  been  able  to  see  exactly  Jn^w  they  tuen  done.  -  That  perhaps  was  my  own 
fiuit^  in  not  keephig  n  snffldentiy  sharp  look'Out,  and  because  I  have  not  been 
fbrtiuiate  enough  to  have  obtained  admission  into  tiie  '^caucus."  Ko  matter.  I 
mty^  see  further  hito  it  <be  next  time. 


SEPULTURE.— -CEMKTERIBS. 

Extnt^  from  fiemark«  on  the  Bill  *^  to  Secure  Ui»  InviolAbilitjr  of  Place*  of  Homaa  SepaltoM," 
Jn  the  <Ma  Hoom  of  B«|ireMiitattve8k  Kebnuty  11, 18MI 

TmB  bill,  sir,  merits  a  di0brent  treatment  at  the  hands  of  honorable  gentlemen, 
llie  fbelhigs  in  wbidi  it  originates  are  implanted  hi  us  by  nature  herself  and  it  is 

vain  for  us  to  undertake  to  disregard  them.  They  have  been  reco.2Tii7:ed,  honored, 
and  obeyed  in  all  ages,  because  they  spiing  up  from  the  human  heart  in  its  purest 
state.  There  is  no  man,  ho'n'over  humble  his  coudition  or  whatever  his  religious 
belief  ftbo  does  not  attadh  some  sanctity  to  the  dead,  and  deitire  Uuit  after  his  life 
ahsU  have  terminated,  some  tribute  of  respect  be  paid  to  his  remains.  This  is  an 
•igiraliop,  an  impulse  so  natural,  that  no  degradatioa,  be  it  ever  so  bw,  can  obiUt- 
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erate  it  from  our  Learls.  Even  the  most  friendless  and  forsaken,  djtng  alone,  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  without  a  friend  to  perform,  in  his  dying  moments,  llie 
last  sad  o0ices  of  aSbctioo,  desires  tliat  his  body  at  least  be  sufl^red  quietly  and 
decently  to  rest  in  its  grave.  And  this  is  a  feelin'r  whicL  baa  dominton  much  more 
over  the  (fiends  and  xelatives  of  the  dead,  where  the  dead  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  left  relatives  and  friends  behind  them.  It  is  this  self-same  feeling  whkfa 
in  all  times  hss  reared  the  splendi(it  mausoleum  of  the  king,  and  planted  the  dmple 
rose-bush  over  the  humble  grave  of  the  peasant.  There  is  no  nation,  however 
barbarous,  but  has  some  funereal  rnonrimcnts ;  and  the  rites  and  the  sanctity  of 
sepulture  are  among  all,  no  matter  wiiat  tlieir  reUgioo,  held  in  the  highest  regard. 
The  Mnssulmen  have  their  cemeteries,  spadoos  and  costly,  and  called  beautifuily 
and  expressively  in  their  language,  Cities  of  Silence."  Even  tlie  simple  Indian 
sava'^ca  of  our  continent  }:nve  their  momorinls,  nidc  indeed,  but  still  mrmoriala  of 
the  burying'places  of  their  fathers.  AU  this  springs  from  our  innate  fccUug  of  ven* 
eration  and  care  for  the  dead;  for  those  who  have  passed  into  that  "undisoomred 
country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns*' — a  feeling  founded  m  tiie  con- 
sciousness  we  all  possess  of  the  immortidity  of  tho  soul  But  whether  the  soul  be 
immortal,  or  suffer  anniliilation  at  death,  there  exists,  and  has  existed  in  all  times, 
and  among  all  men,  an  instinctive  desiro  that  the  body  be  cared  fur  and  guarded, 
even  though  it  be  no  longer  any  more  than  0(dd,  unanimated  clay,  r^Olved  again 
to  its  original  elements.  And  even  tiie  place  of  <«e'8  burial  has  in  every  age  been 
a  matter  of  anxious  solicitude  with  the  dying.  Who  that  is  familiar  with  that  ear- 
liest and  bf'st  cf  book?,  comtns:  down  to  tis  hallowed  by  every  sanetion  of  antiquity, 
full  of  the  simple  narrative  of  the  patriarcijal  ages  and  fresli  witii  liie  spirit  of  a 
newly-created  world,  but  remembers  that  the  first  purchase  of  land  upon  record, 
was  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  burying-plaoe,  where  Abraham  was  buried  a«d 
Sariih  hi>s  wiff?  Who  has  not  read  the  la?t  dyinir  aspiration  of  nnnther  of  tlw.  He- 
brew patriarchs,  who.  calling  his  chosen  son  to  his  side,  prayed  him  with  the  sim- 
ple patlios  of  expiring  old  age,  "Deal  kmdly  and  truly  with  me;  bury  me  not  in 
Egypt,  I  pray  thee;  Imt  I  wiU  lie  witk  my  JkOiers;  and  thou  shalt  carry  me  out  of 
Egypt."  And  who  does  not  know  how  religiously  the  iiqunotion  was  obeyed; 
and  that  fo'.ir  hundred  years  afterwards  tho  bones  of  the  son,  also,  were  carried  tip 
firom  the  land  whore  iirst  buried,  and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  patriarehs. 
Sir,  it  is  vain  to  war  against  these  feelings.  Nature  wHl  assert  her  mastery. 
They  are  too  deeply  implanted  and  too- universal  to  be  despised  in  American  leg^B* 
lation.  Even  in  those  countries  where  the  dead  were  hnrncd.  the  allies  were  pre- 
aorvod  and  handed  down  in  costly  urns,  as  a  sacrod  k-gacy  to  their  eiiiidron.  And 
superstition  lent  its  aid  to  enforce  the  rites  of  burial,  and  to  secure  Uie  sanctity  of 
tiie  grave.  The  souls  of  those  whose  bodies  remained  unburied  were  fabled  m  the 
mythdogy  of  tne  ancients,  to  wander  a  hundred  weary  years  to  and  fro  upon  the 
banks  of  thr-  river,  beyond  which  lay  the  I'Mysinn  fields,  before  it  was  permitted  to 
them  to  ovor ;  and  the  prayer  of  Uie  wandering  spirit  of  the  shipvvTecked  phi- 
losopher, was  that  a  few  handfula  of  dust  might  be  cast—"  ter  puivers  «^«cil0,**— even 
by  the  hand  of  a  stronger,  upon  his  uncovered  remains.  The  last  degree  of  inhu> 
maniliy,  pimished  according  to  their  notions  of  fhture  punishment,  with  the  hottest 
torments  of  (ho  damned,  was  for  a  victorious  general  to  refuse  to  his  vanquished 
enemy  Uie  privilege  of  burying  their  dead.  The  very  rehgion  of  the  ancients  for- 
bade the  dissection  of  human  corpses;  and  sooh  dissection  was  first  practised  not 
many  oentories  ago.  Sir,  these  are  feelings  wUeh  must  be  respected,  no  nurttor,  I 
repeat,  whether  tiie  soul  be  mortal  or  immortal  But  if  immortal— and  who  ?o 
besotted  as  to  doubt  it?— lioir  much  m<»e  ou|^t  the  frail  tenement  in  which  it  hat 
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been  endoeed,  and  npon  which,  it  may  "be,  that  it  now  looks  down  in  wistM  adtidr 
tttd«,  be  gtmrded  with  the  moet  acnipulotts  Teneration.  No  matter,  either,  wliether 
denth  be  an  eternal  sleep,  as  some  Tainlyand  blasphemously  hold,  or  no  more  than 
a  temporary  slum  lit  r  till 

Wtapped  to  flid  tbe  realms  of  eth«r«low. 
And  Hmvea**  lut  Ihtinder  shakes  the  «arth  Maw. 

But  mu^  more,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  ought  protection,  and  the  proteo* 
tion  of  law,  to  be  extended  to  their  bodies,  il^  as  the  Scriptures  of  truth  teaoh, 

there  is  to  come  a  day  when  that  great  and  tremcndoua  Being  who  inhabits  ctsr- 
nifcy,  shall  jutlge  both  the  qnick  and  the  dead— when  this  corruption  shuU  put  on 
incorrUptioa,  and  this  mortal  immortality,  and  death  be  swallowed  up  in  ?ic- 
tory.  Bb,  tlien,  who  holds  to  tbe  Mtfa  of  the  Cttristian  religion,  ought  the  more 
readily  and  sacredljto  respect  the  \  u  uary  of  tho  tomb.  It  is  hard  enough, 
surely,  ^fr.  Speaker,  to  bear  the  leugtlienyd  and  weatisome  ilia  of  life,  •without 
being  denied  even  the  cold  repose  of  an  undisturbed  grare.  There  is  anguish 
enough  in  passing  down,  into  the  dark  valley  of  tho  shadow  of  death,  without  the 
superadded  torment  of  ihe  antidpated  violation  and  dissection  of  our  bodies.  Shall 
the  weary  never  be  at  rest  ?  I  ap  pe  al  to  honorable  gentlemen ;  I  demand  of  you  each 
one,  what  would  be  your  o"^-ii  feeliuirs  under  such  an  anticipation?  But  if  "sou  care 
not  for  yourself,  what  emotions  would  stir  your  bosom,  under  the  knowledge  that 
the  body  of  the  cherished^wifb  of  your  youth,  or  of  the  (isvorite  chUd  of  your  ola 
age,  had  beea  torn  from  the  grave  over  wluch  you  had  just  bowed  in  sorrow  your 
stricken  soul,  watering  it  with  your  tears,  to  be  subjected  to  tiie  merciless  process 
of  dissectini?  by  the  knife  of  the  faculty,  though  done  with  never  so  much  science  ? 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tbe  feelings  of  whicii  X  have  just  spoken,  do  not 
touch  the  pocket.  I  Icno  w  that  Hnej  do  not  smack  of  money,  and  cannot  be  coined 
into  gold.  They  do  not  find  ezerdae  in  the  digging  of  a  can  al,  nor  in  the  con* 
Btrivt-rifr  of  a  railroad,  nor  in  the  establishing  of  a  bank.  No;  theysprinc:  np  and 
liang  only  as  simple  flowers  over  the  pure  fountains  of  the  human  heart.  I  know, 
too,  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  grossness  and  seusuaU^m  j  to  laugh  at  the  mere 
emotions  of  our  nature,  and  to  centre  all  the  care  and  protection  of  private  aaso* 
ciatu>n  and  public  government,  npon  property.  But  these,  sir,  I  repeat  yet  again, 
are  not  feelinprs  to  be  despised.  Tou  protect  against  slander;  yet  the  sense  of 
reputation  la  no  more  tlian  a  mere  emotion.  Sir,  the  protection  of  property  is 
not  the  sole  buuness  of  government;  nor  is  the  protection  of  lifb.  The  "pursuit 
of  happiness,**  also^  in  vrhatever  form,  is  equally  an  olgect  of  governmental  care, 
IK>  fiff  as  8tt(^  oare  ong^t  to  be  extended  to  any  ot{ject 


TBI  PUBUO  DIBT  OV  OHIO. — ^RSPUDIATIOir. 

Extract  from  Speech  on  the    Tax  Bill,"  In  the  Ohio  IToiis.^  of  Roprcfk>nta.tlve9,  Feb.  24,184$. 

The  debt  is  upon  us,  and  it  must  bo  paid,  paid  to  tho  uttermost  farthing.  The 
spectre  must  be  exorcised — ^this  devil  must  be  cast  out.  There  is  no  alternative 
between  payment  and  repudiatioiL  And  who  will  hesitate  ? 

Demoora^  the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  the  advocates  of  repudiation  t   Sir,  I  hnil 

back  the  slander  with  indit^uatiou.  Wo  are  a  debt-paying,  a  contraot-abidina-  party. 
We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  V.y  whom  or  for  what  this  great  dobt  was  accumulated. 
It  is  enough  to  know  uiat  it  u  upon  us.   Though  it  were  tlie  most  improvident 
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that  ever  hung  upon  a  natkm,  yet  shall  it  be  paid-^pwd,  I  repeat,  to  the  uttermoit 
farthing.  Ohio  repudiate  t  and  for  what  t  Have  we  not  neatly  two  miUions  of  people, 

and  arp  they  not  a  peoplr^  moraT,  indii.'^trious,  and  enterprising,  with  Ponnf^J  honrti 
and  strong  Imnda  7  Have  we  not  millions  of  fertile  acreSt  full  of  untold  capacity, 
and  tilled  by  as  noble  a  body  of  husbandmen  as  ever  held  the  jdough?  Are  we 
not  rich  in  commerce,  in  manufiictnres,  in  the  mediamcal  arts,  in  merchandise,  In 
natural  capital,  in  resources  almost  boundless,  of  every  kind?  No  State  combines 
a  greater  amount  of  labor  and  capital,  and  till  recently,  none  combined  them  in  so 
just  a  proportion.  Sir,  the  value  of  your  property  cannot  fall  short  of  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars.  The  late  report  of  yoor  State  Jbditor  shows  a  taxable 
property  under  the  present  law,  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four  millions.  The  .wheat 
crop  n}r^n->.  of  your  State  would  in  a  siugle  year  almost  liquidate  your  whole  debt. 
And  si'.all  Oliio  repudiate?  We  have  not  even  the  igaominions  excuse  of  povfrty. 
Sir,  I  tliink  I  kuow  the  people  of  tiiis  fcitate,  and  I  iiiiow  timt  tliey  can  and  will  pay 
the  last  dollar  of  their  present  debt.  But  beware  that  you  add  nothing  to  it 
"The  Iflst  otiiico  may  break  the  cameVs  back,"  and  the  people  will  bear  any  tMng 
more  clieerfuUy  than  heavy  tazesi,  wrung  out  year  by  year,  to  feed  up  a  weak  and 
selfish  prodigality.  *  *  * 

And  now  let  me  say  to  my  friends^it  is  vain  for  yon  to  war  against  banks, 
against  monopolies  of  any  sort,  so  long  as  you  have  a  poblie  debt.  Rank  it,  too, 
among  your  enemies,  and  a  powerM  ally  t  o  them,  and  direct  your  most  strennons 
efforts  to  crush  it.  It  is  the  very  centro,  tlie  g^rand  redoubt,  the  rallying-pofnt  of 
the  enemy;  and  until  you  have  carried  it,  complete  victory  cannot  be  yourSb  '8il^ 
tiw  fiqui^tion  of  pubUo  debts  Is  a  Democratic  policy. 


TRK  OBilltAOTER  OF  TBS  TRTTB  eTATESM AIT. 

Eztr&ct  from  %  Speech  on  the  Tax  Bill,  in  the  OLio  Uuuse  of  Beprescmtati  ves,  February  24, 1611 

POT.mcs  13  a  pcience  broader  in  its  extent,  as  fixed,  yet  more  lilieral  in  its  prin- 
dples,  mxte  profound  and  more  diversified  in  its  objects,  as  intricate  in  its  nature^ 
move  penetrating  and  oontroUing  in  its  effects,  wider  far  la  its  influence  on  the  happl- 
uses  of  mankind—which  is  the  great  end  of  life — and  nobler,  every  way,  than  all 
other  human  sciences  put  together.  It  is  a  science,  the  province  of  which  is  to 
<Mrry  out,  through  the  af^nor  of  man.  the  designs  of  the  Deity  himself.  To  com- 
prehend such  a  science  in  its  fullest  extent,  is  the  labor  of  a  Metime,  and  the  busi< 
ness  only  of  a  Statbsiuk.  But  by  this  lofty  title  I  do  not  mean,  in  its  present 
degraded  acceptation,  a  miserable  partisan,  without  talents,  without  character;  full 
of  the  accumulated  vices  and  deformities  which  make  np-the  mere  vulgar  doma* 
gogTic.  a  compound  of  all  vileufss.  the  embodiment  of  every  thing  despicable ; 
whose  very  candor  is  hypocrisy,  whose  reason  is  prejudice,  whoso  party  is  hia 
god ;  whoee  atom  intellect  is  exhausted  in  low  hitrigue,  and  his  whole  researeh  in 
raking  from  the  mouldering  lumber-house  of  the  past,  thd  fleshless  skeletooa  of 
long-buried  falsehocd<?,  to  be  refined  and  tortured  md  -'alvanized  into  frL  sh-bom 
calumnies;  or  worse,  prying,  with  the  instinct  of  a  stiii  lower  and  baser  mean' 
ness,  into  the  sanctuary  of  private  life,  and  bedehamhsr  arrangement  I  mean 
no  such  detestable  character;  nor  yet  one  who  has  merely  filled  some  legia 
lative  station  with  honor  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  immediate  constituenta 
Ho:  I  mean  a  Statesman,  in  the  broadest,  highest,  most  comprehensive  sense— 
«amind  to  comprehend  the  umverso"— bold,  subliiine,  original ;  from  whose  all- 
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powerful  grasp  nothin?  can  ^'scape,  to  whose  piercing*  gare  nothinj^  is  dark,  noth- 
ing Intricate,  all  clear,  and  plaii^  acd  luminous,  as  the  sun  in  the  Urmament;  fbr 
whose  mightj  compass  immensitj  itself  is  scarce  too  great— a  mind  inductive, 
phnosophica],  inventi^  able  to  orlgiDate  the  mightiest  and  most  extensive  plans 
of  national  policy,  not  for  a  day,  but  for  ages ;  capable  of  the  loftiest  designs,  the 
boldest  oonccptioTis,  the  nobleft  thoughts — a  mind  that  can  take  in,  at  a  single 
glaao^  tho  whole  comf^s  of  i)tate  atl'airs,  yet,  at  the  same  mooient,  examine  each 
•eparatdy  without  confusion,  analyzing,  comparing,  arranging,  and  harmonisiag 
all  into  one  concordant  whole— «  mind  sagacious,  unerring,  almoet  diTine — a  mind 
that  can  range  at  will  over  all  cognate  subjects,  can  glance,  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought,  through  tho  dark  vista  of  ttie  past  thousandg  of  years,  and,  in  a  moment^ 
restraiuing  its  Iltght,  pierce,  with  eagle  ga^e,  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  future, 
"casting  the  nativity  of  unborn  time,"  providing  against  the  storm  before  it  has 
burst)  lareasuring  up  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages,  and  applying  it  to  the  ezi> 
geneies  of  the  present.  A  mind  thus  naturally  trifted,  must  have  been  developed 
bj  years  of  laborious  reading, .observation,  and  study;  must  have  penetrated 
deep  into  hnman  nature ;  must  be  filled  with  the  whole  history  of  past  and  pres- 
ent states,  adorned  withtbetreasuresofsdencdaod  literature,  and  enriched  with  all 
the  multiforious  stores  of  1^^  and  political  knowledge.  Besides  this,  an  Ameri- 
can fststesraan  must  be  profoundly  versed  in  the  history,  the  interests,  separate 
and  reiatire,  of  tho  States;  the  imititutions,  poUtical,  literary,  and  religious,  of  his 
own  country;  and  must  have  studied  the  constitution,  laws,  nature,  end  powers 
of  our  peculiar  system  of  government,  with  the  deepest  and  most  untiring  research. 
And  to  these  hp  must  aid  all  those  qualities  which,  in  public  and  private  life,  can 
ennoble  or  adorn  the  human  character.  TTis,  too,  must  not  have  been  the  mere 
casual  experience  of  a  few  months,  or  years  of  legislation :  his  whole  life  must 
have  been  devoted  to  it 

Such,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  diaracter  vHudi  I  mean,  when  I  speak  of  a  ^tates- 
man.  But  I  do  not  affirm  that  it  has  ever,  as  I  have  drawn  it,  been  exhibited  in 
any  age  or  country ;  nor  yet  that  it  is  wholly  attainable  by  any  mere  "  man  that  is 
bom  of  a  woman."  Still  less  would  I  maintain,  that  no  one  is  fit  for  political  life 
or  ststion,  unless  he  be  just  such  a  statesman.  Our  condition,  were  sudi  the 
case,  wflold  be  lamentable  In  ked.  But  the  greatest  abilities  are  demanded  only 
for  the  mg^iest  stations  and  the  greatest  ezlgenciea,  whidi,  oompaiatively,  are 
few. 


THE  ICBXICAK  WAB. 

£xtracti;  from  Sptocb  of  December  22,  1846,  on  a  series  of  resolutfonp  offrrptl  by  Mr.  Vai,la» 
l>;OHAu  in  the  Ohio  House  of  BepresantatiTea,  December  15, 1846,  of  irhich  the  following  west 
two: 

''That  the  war  thus  brought  about  and  commLncud  by  the  a^KressIons  and  a«t  of  Mexioo  het 
seli^  having  been  recognized  by  Congress,  accurdiur  to  the  forms  of  the  Coastitatloii,  is  a  ComU' 
tutional  tear,  and  a  war  of  tb«  vriUiU  ptepte  at  the  United  States,  b^gon  (on  our  part)  «lld  OOf^ 
HedMiiiputwattee  <\fth*  OmmUtuUm  and  tmea  rytke  Union. 

'^TkA  this  G«n««d  A«tembl7  has  fiiil  eonlMenee  in  the  wisdinii  and  the  ability  of  the  Exeea- 
tive  of  tho  United  States  to  prosecute  thr:  war  to  a  successful  and  speedy  tertuiuulion  by  an  nos- 
«usi.E  FEAGi ;  aod  that  we  hereby  tender  the  eontial  eyiupethie*  uid  enpport  of  this  commoo* 
wwltli,  to  the  nld  BzecntlTe,  In  the  flirther  proaeeotlon  of  the  war." 

ICr.  Spbakeb:  the  gentieman  from  Harrison  (Ur.  Russell),  in  leading  iM  the 
opposition  to  these  resolutions,  began  his  speech  witii  a  toodiing  allusion  to  the 
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eTnbnrrassnDont  under  which  he  3nppo?pi  himself  to  lahor.  Sir,  I  can  readily  be- 
lieA'e  hi.-i  einh;irr;iss«)ent  iniafTected.  Tliat  gentleman  alwa_vs  looks  emb'irrrisood; 
he  lias  an  embarrassed  countenance;  aud  ou  this  occasion,  like  Mark  Antony  be- 
fore the  Romaa  dtizens,  be  would  foiu  luive  been  thought' ''no  orator  aa  Bmtus 
Ib,  but  ft  plaia,  blunt  man,"  whose  deep  sense  of  dutjr  and  of  the  rcsponsibiUtlea 
imposed  upon  him  aa  a  mfmbcr  of  tliif?  Poiis-c,  had  impelled  him,  .'i gainst  the 
promptings  of  that  natural  modesty  wluch  almost  overpowered  him,  to  exhaust  a 
long  half  hour  in  dflnting  the  refbae  dregB  of  the  late  inaitgurftl  decuotion  of  Gor- 
emor  Bebb's  harangues  from  the  "  stump,**  and  pouring  them  out  in  bitter  profu- 
sion upon  the  AdministFatkm,  and  on  tiie  Democratic  pMct^  generally.  But  whUe 
he  is  ihm  cmbarraspod  so  greatly,  between  the  conflicting  rails  of  duty  and  the 
emotions  of  native  modeiity,  he  .  gravel?  assumes  to  read  a  lecture  to  the  members 
of  this  House^  for  a  faithless  and  selfish  forgetfolnesa  of  both,  in  their  base  scram* 
ble  for  the  iugh  places  of  the  State  and  Federal  governments,  and  hesitates  not,  in 
defiance  of  parKamentary  and  Christian  rulr,  to  impn^rn  the  motives  of  the  mover 
of  these , resolntinns,  proclaiming  that  the  applaufee  ci'  the '"fwell  n'.ob.'' not  the 
obligation  of  a  represeatative,  or  the  patriotism  of  a  citizen,  prompted  their  intro- 
duction. Modestly  daiming  himself  to  be  moved  solely  by  desire  for  the  public 
good,  that  gentleman  calmly  sets  down  the  speeches  and  conduct  of  thotie  who,  no 
less  honest  and  patriotic  than  himself,  happen  to  differ  from  him  in  pr I'tical  senti- 
ment, to  the  score  of  self-interested  aspirations  nftcr  offico,  or  the  ambition,  atill 
mure  contemptible,  to  become  the  £rst  among  partisan  hackB.  He,  blushing  in 
virgin  embarrassment,  is  all  candor,  all  foimess,  all  honesty.  His  opponents  are 
as  arrant  and  gr:ic(  le^.s  a  sot  of  politiral  knaves  as  ever  found  a  seat  among  the 
Venal  ]>laceraen  of  a  First  Minister  of  Knglard.  Sir,  we  are  obliged  by  hiro  :  we 
owe  him  many  compliments.  All  this  ia  very  commendable,  and  1  beg  leave  to 
rejoice  with  him  and  with  his  friends,  over  a  debut  so  early  and  so  snccessAiL 
Above  aU,  (  congratulate  him  upon  that  sweet  felicity  of  assuraneei  which  enables 
him. to  overcome  the  promptings  of  that  native  modesty  of  his,  and  cast  aside  the 
real  embarrassment  incident  to  a  member  who  ri^ea  for  the  first  time,  to  address 
this  Houiie,  and  arrogating  to  himself  perfect  purity  of  purpose,  dash  with  furious 
assault  upon  the  conduct  and  motives  of  those  who  h|ve  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  meet  Lis  waked  wrath.  But  the  gentleman  ftom  Harrison  is  not  on)r  modest 
and  pure,  honest,  ftdthful  and  capable,  but  ho  is  independent  also,  lie  aspires  to 
no  office:  he  seeks  no  place;  he  crooks  not  the  hinges  of  his  knees  to  the  popu- 
lace. His  judgment  and  liis  conscience  are  uioue  tlie  rule  of  his  action.  Ho  ia 
the  very  man,  justua  et  tmax,  so  much  admired  by  the  old  Roaums.  The  people 
may  command  corrupt  tUngs;  the  broken  heavens  may  fall  down,  but  the  ruins 
strike  him  undismayed,  lie  can  look  calmly  and  unmoved  upon  the  popular 
elorms  which  toss  via  little  men  to  and  fro  as  a  reed  or  a  feather  j  and  imitating 
the  subliuio  Ibrtiiude  of  the  Eastern  queers  can  borrow  her  language  and  exdain, 
"If  I  perish,  I  perish.**  Well,  sir,  all  this  no  doqbt  is  very  comfortable.  I  re* 
mtHiibor  to  liavo  read  somewhere  of  a  French  philosopher  who  held  it  as  a  first 
principle  in  liis  ereed,  that  there  wa^  no  reason  on  earth  why  a  man  should  not 
have  a  very  good  opinion  of  himseil'.  Hoi  meaning  to  insinnato  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Harrison  is  s  disciple  of  that  school  of  philosophy,  I  beg  to  remind  him, 
that  however  excusable  it  may  be  to  think  highly  of  his  own  honesty  and  inde- 
pendence, charity  requires  that  such  self-saljsfaction  be  not  indulged  in  at  the 
expense  of  otliers.  And  let  rce  say  to  him  farther,  that  the  mover  of  these  resolu- 
tions is  jii'^t  as  honest  and  independent,  and  as  indifferent  to  office,  and  to  the 
ui^usL  cun^urea  and  opinions  of  mankind  as  he  ia^  and  not  mofs  afraid  to  avow 
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anj  seutiioeQU  he  umy  conscieiitiouBlj  entertain,  or  to  pursue  anj  course  of  con* 
duot  which  he  may  feei  himself  called  upon  to  pursue.  But  I  am  afraid^  I  am 
al^d  to  meet  the  honest  indignAtion  of  my  constituents,  and  espedally  of  that 

portion  of  posterity,  if  any,  wiio  may  chance  to  <5onocrn  themaelyee  about  my 
opinions  or  < mduc  r  as  a  public  nui«.  And  more  tlian  that,  I  am  afraid  to  array 
myself  on  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  my  country.  That,  sir,  i»  a  courage  to  which 
I  lay  no  daim,  none.  I  leave  it  all  to  the  honorable  gentleman,  if  be  sh^  assume 
It  Let  him  rejoice  in  it:  I  giye  him  joy  in  its  possession.  Sir,  I  offered  not  these 
rcsohitions  to  entrap  the  mombpr  from  TTarrison,  or  any  other  member.  Tie  was 
not  in  my  eye  when  T  drvw  them.  I  offered  them  because  I  was  a  humble  friend 
to  the  AdmiuistraLiun  and  to  the  country,  and  because  I  found  that  Administra- 
tion, «kd  tlirough  it  the  country,  ungraciously  and  fierody  assaulted  by  men  hold- 
ing high  places  la  this  Commonwealth,  for  what  I  d«emed  an  honeet  and  fiuthM 
discharge  of  duty. 
But  the  gentiemaa  from  Harrison  further  charges  me  with  ambitioB. 

"Tho  m>\<]c  Brutna 
UaXk  told  yoa  Caeesr  was  ambitluuA ; 
If  tt  were  ao^  It  wfs  a  grlerons  fitolt, 
And  ^Htnoutiff  haik  Ceuar  Mutotrtd  W 

SStf  I  freely  confess  that  I  am  not  of  so  stoical  a  mould  of  mind  as  to  be  indif< 
ferent  altogether  to  the  honors  and  glories  of  the  world.  But  mine,  I  trust,  la 

that  honorable  nmbitton  which  srrks  the  attninmrnt  of  "noble  ends  by  noble 
means."  if  I  am  not  without  ambition,  I  yet  hope  thut  I  shall  ho.  found  "without 
the  illness  which  should  attend  it."  Of  such  ambition  I  am  not  aslmmed.  But 
the  gentleman  misaj^rehends  me.  I  did  not  speak  of  the  '*high  places"  of  the 
State  and  the  Union  as  the  motives  which  control  my  speeches  and  movements  in 
this  House,  or  as  fitting-  motives  to  govern  any  one.  Far  from  it.  T  have  never 
made  office,  or  even  hunor,  the  aim  or  end  of  my  ambition.  They  are  desirable 
only  so  fhr  as  they  enable  the  true  patriot  the  more  efficiently  to  do  good  tor  his 
country  and  for  manlcind,  and  not  for  their  own  sake^  In  this  spirit  and  convic- 
tion I  begin  pnbhc  hfe,  and  in  it  I  trust  to  continue  steadfast  to  the  end.  *  *  * 
Sir,  we  have  hear1<ened  CJilmly  to  the  bitter  dennneiationa  and  mournful  wailing 
over  this  war,  which  day  after  day  have  been  rehearsed  in  our  ears,  UU  vexed  wi&i 
fhe  repetition.  We  have  be«f  reminded  of  the  odium  and  iniquity  of  the  war,  and 
have  had  the  responsibility  laid  to  our  diarge.  The  blood  of  our  brethren,  falling 
in  battle,  you  tell  us,  cries  out,  like  the  blood  of  the  first  martyr  Abel,  agidnat  US 
from  the  ground.  The  widow's  wail  and  the  orphan's  tear  are  summoned  up  in 
judgment  against  us.  The  nuUiona»  too,  of  treasure  expended,  or  yet  to  be  spent, 
in  the  prosecation  of  this  "tmboly  crusade  against  our  Mexican  brethren,"  is  set 
down  to  o^r  account;  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven  and  the  indignation  of  the 
people  invoked  upon  u?.  Sir,  thege  "incantations  of  the  prophc-t"  disturb  not  our 
lightest  filuuibers.  I  (ell  the  gentleman  that  we  take  the  responsi!>ilit,y.  an- 
swer for  the  blood  aud  trea«»ure  of  this  war.  But  lut  me  admuuish  hiui  tltai,  held 
responsible  for  them,  we  daim  the  glory  too.  Palo  Alto  is  ours ;  Besaca  de  la  Fahna 
is  oars;  Uonterev  is  ours;  the  living  glories  wluch  enclrt  le  liie  brow  of  a  Taylor 
are  ours;  the  sepulehral  honors  which  adorn  the  tomb  of  a  I\iug,i?oId  are  ours. 
Ours,  too,  is  the  bright  history  of  this  period.  To  us  belong  the  admiration  of  oilier 
nations,  the  gratitude  of  the  present  generation,  and  the  applause  of  posterity  iu 
coming  time.  We  consent  to  share  it  with  none  of  the  revUers  of  this  war.  We 
chum  it  all,  all  for  ouiaelTas  and  our  ohildien.  Sir,  if  you  wiU  howl  over  its 
86 
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calamities,  then  in  the  nanae  of  the  living,  hj  the  hlood  of  the  dahi,  you  shaQ  have 
no  part  or  lot  in  its  glories.  *  *  « 

In  ronclimioD,  sir,  I  must  bo  allovred  to  insist  tlist  this  discussion  has  not  been 
BO  much  out  of  place  as  some  gentlemsn  seem  to  think.  The  State  of  Oliio  ia  one 
of  tiie  listers  of  tiie  great  American  Confedei|Kiy ;  and  wiUiia  the  limits  pr«iscribed 
hy  the  Oonstitution,  an  independent  and  sovereign  constituent  of  the  General  Qov> 
ernmont,  having  intimate  connection  with  all  its  highest  hiterests.  The  laws  of 
the  Federal  Government  extend  over  us:  we  arc  bound  by  them;  and  must  bear 
our  part  of  the  burdens  thus  imposed.  :ind  slied  our  blood  and  expend  our  tresswe 
In  the  oonfiicta  which  that  goverumeut  may  bring  upon  us.  As  a  frieQd  to  our 
peculiar  system  in  its  true  spirit,  and  as  a  State-Rights  man,  I  would  be  sotty  to 
see  tho  day  hen  the  individual  States  shall  cease  to  fi^  the  deepest  solicitude  in 
the  acts  of  tlie  Govenunent  of  the  Uni<m. 


SLAV£RY. — THE  WILMOT  PBOVISO.'— TBS  UNtOK. 

BeniM-ka,  iamuj  SI,  184T,  on  th«  Pesolutton  of  Mr,  II,  G.  Blatje.  In  the  Ohio  nonsp  of  Repre- 
tenUtiT•l^reqnf«tillgour  Senttortsnd  RepresoiiUtiv«»8  to  vote  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
the  tc  rrit  iry  of  Oregon,  and  also  from  any  other  territory  that  now  is.  or  may  hereaftor  Iw,  ooacizod 
to  the  United  Statea."  Thtj  foUuvrlng  l»  the  debate,  «s  r«port«d  la  th«  Ohio  Utattvman. 

Mk.  Eluson,  of  Brown,  moved  to  add  these  words: 

'*  Bxoeptiag  in  those  cases  where  the  welfare  and  safety  of  CH£  Usion  may  other- 
wise require.*' 

ICr.  Frankur  T.  Backus,  of  Cuyahoga,  moved  to  amend,  by  inserting  after  the 

word  "Union,"  the  words  "in  the  opiniou  of  the  chivalry."    (A  laugh.) 

Mr.  Vallantiigh.vm  rose,  and  began  by  rebuking  'the  laugliter,  and  laughing 
gentlemen,  and  asked  them,  if  tliey  had  forgotten  the  great  Missouri  Gompromiae  7 
That  compromise— the  principle  of  concesdon  which  was  now  (1847)  lau^d  a^ 
had  saved  the  Union  in  1820.  But  for  the  respect  which  our  fathers  fblt  for  this 
principle,  and  wliich  was  then  manifested  by  none  more  worthify  than  by  5f  r.  Clay 
himself,  this  Union  wouid  )uive  Vien  been  disfiolved.  Mr.  V.  declared,  for  himselC 
that  whenever  any  question  might  arise,  involving  the  Union  in  the  alternative,  ht 
ioould  qo  vBiXk  his  nt^fht  m  ^ai  aids— -en  ths  sids  vf  the  {bim,  "«oitf  and  farem',  one 
and  inseparable."  Would  any  gentleman  relinquish»t]ie  Union  rat^isr  than  tderate 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  South? 

Mr.  Backus  also  believed  the  Compromise  (1820)  to  have  been  necessary  to  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union.  But  such  an  issue  was  not  likely  again  to  occur.  Th$ 
timehofdmg  Statu  wotrfrf  be  0ie  lifst  to  secede  and  disseise  Union.  With  what  Ihoe 
could  geatlemen  give  out  their  fears  on  this  subject,  w^hen  they  remember  the 
treatment  which  John  Qiiincy  Adams  received  at  their  hands?,  at  the  time  when  he 
Stood  up  in  Vongress  jor»a,  consiikrak  and  rational  ifl^ort  upon  a  petition  to  dissokie 
As  Vhion,  What  a  bluster  they  made,  and  they  were  gott^  to  expel  the  old  man 
from  the  House  I  Mr.  ^  a£Qrmed  again  that  we  had  all  been  deceived — ^the  slav^ 
holder.s  tlitntisolves,  by  their  acts,  had  manifested  the  fact,  that  the  very  salvation 
of  their  syctcm  depends  ujion  tlieir  remaiuing  in  the  Uniwi.  We  had  heard  enough 
of  these  throats  to  know  how  to  regard  tliem. 

Mr.  Yallandiqham.  The  gentl«msik  says  that  such  a  portentous  issue  as  that 
involved  in  the  Missouri  question  Is  not  lilcely  sgain  to  arise.  Let  him  not  lay  to 
his  soul  that  flattering  unction.  But  the  gentleman  from  Cuyahoga  seems  over 
flMniUar  with  this  talk  of  diaeolviDg  the  Union.  That  gentleman  (Mr.  &)  resided 
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in  »  diatriofe  tiaming  that  there  now  existed  caum  for  diesohAng  tht  Uimn,  Be 
beloii^Ad  to  the  district  of  Joshua  R.  Giddinga,  who  declared  of  his  oonfltitaentSi 
fkai  they  were  dtnohed  Jhm  oB  pdHHcuA  eotmedion  w&h  (ke  SmOkem  Staka,  ob 
aoooont  of  the  annexation  of  Texas.  But  the  mind  of  the  House  was  not  to  be 
drawn  off  from  this  question  by  raising  a  dispute,  whether  Mr.  Clay  ever  acted  oa 
an  honest  man.  The  question  was,  whetlier  such  an  exigency  as  that  developed 
tn  the  lOsaouri  qaeetkn  may  not  tuippen  again.  What  had  onee  heqppened 
ht^^pen  agam ;  and  let  nt  not  become  wise  above  what  oomes  to  tu  as  the  legaoas 
of  the  pnst.  The  g^ntVman  from  Cuyahoga  had  not  answered  the  question,  "Tf 
he  were  to  decide  between  the  exduaion  of  slavery  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  the  perpetua^on  of  the  Union  in  connection  with  that  institution, 
vhdher  fte  wraU  pr^  io  go  fir  diucMioiiS  He  (ICr.  Y.)  tnisted  the  amend- 
ment would  oanry  without  the  mutilation  proposed  hjy  the  gentleman  firom  Cuyahogak 
If  w©  were  to  throw  a  firebrand  toward  the  South — if  we  must  needs  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  belbre  them,  in  the  shape  of  these  resolutions,  they  should  at  least  be 
shaped  w  at  notto  endemger  Unim;  tiiey  should,  by  all  means,  be  put  in  snob 
»  gciarded  form  as  not  to'  endanger  our  fiivored  institutions.  Mr.  Y.  ftlt  that)  per> 
haps,  he  had  been  too  much  in  earnest  upon  this  question.  He  had  qraken  flrom 
impulse,  aad,  perhaps,  with  too  much  freedom  and  feeling,  bemuse  he  felt  called 
iQWt  as  a  patriot  and  dtizen  to  resist  and  expose  every  measure  which  might  work  inca^ 
auUble  vsitdtief.  not  ohIu  to  oursdves.  but  to  oenuraiionM  vei  lutbonL. 


rounoAL  posmoir  and  prihoipus. 

latnds  from  "SalaMoty  AddiMt,"  en  aMnoitaff  edltoriil  di«i|«  of  the  *ltaffa»  (pUo) 

A»^fr<*  Beplomber  %  IWL 

Wx  iHU  oontend  calmly  and  resolutely  for  aQ  salutary  r^brms  ;  yet  not  as  seek- 
lag  to  change  existing  institntions  solely  because  timj  are  old,  nor  clamoring  for 

any  iBnovotion  simply  because  it  is  new.  "  To  innovate  is  not  to  refbnn."  Yet 
BO  abuse  shall  escape  ua  because  covered  by  the  prescription  of  ages,  or  protected 
by  the  canonMng  authority  of  great  names. 

A  radical  Democrat  6b  well  from  sober  conviction  as  fitnn  impulse,  we  will  main* 
tain  v.'!th  calm  but  determined  firmness  the  doctrines  of  radical  jm^fvcriiw  DeuMd* 
racy.  Ours,  however,  is  not  the  sam  eulotte  democracy  of  the  faubourg  calling 
for  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  heads;  but  our  own  peculiar,.rational,  oon> 
sUtutidnal,  Amerioan  Demooracj — that  DemocnK^  which  is  built  upon  law  and 
order,  and  gOTomed  tiiroogh  reason  and  by  justice— a  Democracy  tiie  aim  of  whicb 
is  to  api>roT!m;itf>  nnr  forms  and  administration  of  s-overnmcnt  aa  nearly  to  the 
Standard  of  unmixed  democracies  as  our  circumstances  and  the  well-being  of  society 
will  admit;  to  leave  as  much  power  witii  the  people  in  their  unorgfuused  capacity 
•8  is  compatible  with  the  necessities  and  efflcient  ezistenoe  of  govemmentk  dele- 
gating  no  more  to  their  agents  tium  is  requisite  for  its  just  and  legitimate  purposes. 

"We  will  oontend  to  the  utmost,  for  the  largest  wholesome  individual  frrfdom  of 
action  in  all  things,  and  oppose  with  our  whole  heart,  that  pernicious  and  ant  i-dem- 
ooratic  intermeddling  of  govemsMnt  with  those  private  afiairs  and  relations  between 
man  and  man,  which  of  right  and  upon  policj  ought  to  be  kit  to  the  faidlvidnal 
dtizen  himaplf. 

We  will  maintain  the  rights  the  me^orUy  U  govern;  not  as  a  nakoial  right» 
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rent  in  m^orities,  but  as  a  political  right,  subject,  therefbre,  as  well  to  the  restric- 
tions Imposed  upon  it  hf  <mr  Cbostitutioas  and  laws  (ezoept  in  cases  justiQring  a 
resent  to  the  ulHma  mthpopudit  Rbtolutiox)  as  to  the  natural  and  imprescriptible 
rights  of  the  men  composing^  minoritic?,  aa  itidivicluala.  We  Will  war  against  des- 
potism ill  all  its  forms,  and  to  ua  the  despotism  of  the  many  is  no  moco  tolerable 
than  the  despotism  of  the  few. 

We  win  maintun  the  wiU  qf  the  ptopU  to  be  (he  wprem  loWf  anliject  to  the  eter- 
nal prindples  of  right  and  justice,  which  it  belongs  not  to  the  people  to  give  or 
take  away;  but  we  will  seek  for  that  will  primarily  in  the  congtitution  and  laws. 
The  will  of  the  people,  as  exhibited  through  the  press,  through  public  aaaembliea, 
petitioDS,  and  abore  all,  the  ballot>boi^  is  in  itself  neither  constitution  nor  hnr; 
nor  has  it  the  force  thereof,  though  entitled  to  great  respect.  But  it  is  the  highest 
evidence  of  what  constitutions  and  laws  the  people  desire  to  haye  ordained  and 
enacted ;  and  to  the  framers  of  constitutions,  and  to  legislators  as  such,  we  hold 
it  to  be,  when  fully  and  authentically  ascertained,  the  supreme  law,  as  above 
limited. 

We  will  support  the  (knrsimrnotr  or  tbb  Unitkd  Bmum,  in  its  whole  int^ 
xitjf,  as  it  came  to  us  fh>m  "  the  Fathers,**  believing  it  to  establish,  in  principle,  the 
▼e^  best  form  of  government  which  the  wisdom  of  man  ever  devised. 

We  will  protect  and  defend,  according  to  our  opportumties  and  abilities,  the 
Uniok  or  THB8H  SrAiss^  as  in  very  deed  tiie  "  Palladium  of  our  political  prosper* 
iljy,"  "  the  only  reek  of  our  safety,"  less  sacred  only  than  Uberfy  heiaelf ;  and  we 
will  pander  to  tlie  sectional  prejndioea,  or  the  fanaticism,  or  wounded  prido,  or 
disappoii>t&d  ambition,  of  no  man,  or  set  <^  men,  whereby  that  Union  shall  be 
put  m  jeopardy. 

We  will  maintain  the  doctrine  of  strict  eonetrnetioni  as  applied  to  all  grants  of 
power,  in  trus^  to  the  agents  and  servants  of  the  peopley  and  espedsUy  to  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  and  wo  will  stand  fast  to  the  doctrine,  also,  of 
"State  RianTS,"  as  ctnl)odied  in  Mr,  Madison's  Virginia  Beport  and  Mr.  Jefifer- 
aou^s  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  '98. 

IVee  toade,  the  Constitutional  Treasury,  equiteble  taxation,  assessed  upon  sovnd 
flnandid  principles;  tibte  collection  of  no  more  revenue  in  the  troasuty  of  the  Gen- 
eral and  State  government  than  will  sufliof,  under  a  wholesome  administration  of 
the  finances ;  the  faithful  and  speedy  discharge  of  the  iitate  debt,  never  to  be  in- 
curred i^gain  in  tinse  of  peace ;  a  reyiaimi  of  our  State  Coostitation  without  Airther 
4eliqr ;  wholesome  and  rational  economy  in  all  the  depiartments,  and  all  tiie  trans- 
actions of  government,  ftr  reroored  ftom  the  "economy  of  meanness;"  confidence 
in  the  people,  jeslousy  of  their  agents;  one  term  to  the  JE^sidenoy ;  a  fixed  tenure 
to  eveiy  office  under  thd  Federal  Oovemment,  which  will  properly  admit  of  it ; 
war  before  dishonor,  but  honorable  peace  always  to  be  preftrred  to  war— these 
and  other  Idndred  principles  and  measures,  will  recdTe  our  hearty  support. 

The  cause  of  poptih.r  -^-ivatum  phall  receive,  in  like  manner,  our  cordial  sym- 
pathy and  aid,  as  <^  the  last  necessity  to  the  prosperity  and  permanea(»  of  our 
institutions. 

To  the  present  Administration  we  will  lend  that  support  (whatever  it  is  worthy 
which  an  honest,  independent  man  nu^,  and  ought  to  extend,  to  the  Administnp 
tion  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs. 

On  these,  as  on  all  subjects,  our  opinions  shall  be  our  own,  and  t!iey  shall  he 
omdMly,  boldly,  but  courteously  expressed.  In  our  editorial  intercourse  wiLh  the 
pnbUo,  we  shall  seek  no  pecsonal  oontroveraj,  nor  shall  tasy  one  draw  ns  into  any 
taatxonnj  unheeamtng  a  gimtleinan.  Towds  all  advetwrisi,  beiwesa  whooi 
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and  n&  there  ihall  arise  any  matter  of  dUferanoe,  ve  will  ediibit  proper  Tespeoi» 
aometimee  to*  their  sakea^alwajs  for  onr  owe. 


THB  OLXRGY  AMD  POLRIOB. 

Extract  from  an  Editorial  Keview  of  »  Beriuou  agHinitt  the  Mexican  War,  by  a  Methodist 
prcidier;  Itaytei*  Xnptrt,  December  fi,  1847. 

ToB  SevUrar,  whoae  Qoepel  he  professes,  gave  no  sooh  example,  taught  no  sndi 
doctrine.  When  the  Pharisees,  "tempting  Him,"  asked  whether  it  were  lawful 

pay  tribute  to  Caesar,  a  question  wliioh  then  divided  the  Jewish  nation,  instead 
of  pandering  to  their  partisaa  feelings  and  prejudioea,  by  arraying  himself  upon  the 
one  iddo  or  the  other,  He  commanded  tiiem  to  "render  nnto  Caesar  the  things 
which  were  Oeesar^Si  and  to  Ood  the  things  whieh  were  OodV  It  is  no  part  of 

the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister,  under  the  cloak  of  reh'gioii,  and  in  the  phari- 

saical  cmt  of  being  otherwise  recreant  to  duty,  to  pronounce  his  judgmeut  in  the 

pulpit,  upon  the  great  political  questions,  which  distract  the  generation  in  whida. 

he  Uvea.  There  is  an  end  of  all  purity  and  osefalnesa  hi  the  ministry,  and  with  il 

of  the  nseAilness  and  purity  of  religion  also^  if  sudi  a  course  he  tolerated.   If  the 

clerjcyaTK!  the  ohnrch  are  to  be  arrayed  against  the  Democratic  party,  on  the  quoS» 

Hon  of  this  war,  let  us  know  it,  that  we  may  set  our  baltie  in  array  accordingly. 
*  ♦  «  *  «  «  41 

In  attaoking,  thns  boMly,  the  abuses  of  relq^  by  thoee  who  ess^  to  preach  it^ 

we  make  no  attack  on  religion  itself  We  desire  to  separate,  carefully  and  widely, 
b*»tween  the  two.  We  were  taught,  from  earliest  infancy,  and  have  sought  to 
practise  the  lesson  ever  since,  to  reveronoo  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  to  re- 
speet  those^  at  leaet^  of  its  minlstm,  who  walk  worthy  of  their  vocatimi. 


til*  Kmm  OF  RBVOLimOS;— **  DORRWll.** 

Extract  from  aa  Kditt  riu.!,  In  the  Dayton  Empire,  March  28,  1S48. 

Tbsee  is  no  question  in  politics,  which  we  have  investigated  with  more  dili* 
fence,  patience,  and  researdi,  than  the  above^  ever  since  it  was  first  brought  be- 
fore  the  puUio^  by  the  movements  hi  Rhode  I^d,  in  1841  and  1842.  If  we 
hare  erred  in  onr  oondmdon,  it  is  not  becaase  'we  have  spared  pains  to  avoid 

error.  At  the  parae  time  we  recogniee,  to  t'he  fullest  extent,  whnt  Mr  Talhoun 
has  caUed  "  the  glonous  right  of  rebellion  and  revolution."  And  it  is  because  we 
hold  to  and  rely  upon  this,  that  we  reject  the  other.  Weknowof  no  "peacedde, 
constttotioiial*'  mode  of  aetth^  aside  eziating  Oonstitotions,  ezoept  in  the  way 
which  they  themselves  have  prescrilwd.  If  the  ease  demands  revolntion,  the 
mode  must  l)e  revolutionary.  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  We  say,  therefore,  boldly,  thai 
we  are  opposed  to  any  moTcment  in  Ohio,  whu^  shall  be  based  upon  the  doctrine 
of  "DorriiBm,*'  as  set  up  in  the  Rhode  Island  aflUr  of  1842.  After  signal  ftHnro 
tiiiii,  and  recent  condenmation  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  we 
cannot  regard  it  a?  a  safe  doctrine  to  put  in  practice  in  this  State.     *  "  ♦  * 

The  diffen  nr^e  between  this  mode  of  securmg  a  new  Constitution  and  "  Dorr- 
ism,^'  ia  manifest  as  day.  The  latter  begins  with  the  assumption  that  a  numeri- 
cal sMif  ority  haro  a  rights  natural,  faihersiit;  and  inalienahie,  to  set  aside  mds^ 
fulea  and  fonni  at  proscribed  by  eonstitationa,  and  proposes  by  spontaneoM  mofo* 
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meut,  without  form  or  color  of  law,  to  aibrt^te  an  instrumeat  ackoowlodgcd  to 
be  binding  at  the  time,  and  to  substitato  another  in  its  steed.  The  ether,  recog- 
nising the  ri|^t  of  Sevohdion  to  the  full  extent,  as  laid  down  in  tlio  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  tlso  Constitutions  of  the  several 
States,  and  among  tliese  of  Ohio,  but  deojing  that  these  instfuments  can  "lorn* 
ally  i^nd  peaceablj''  be  set  aside,  exicept  in  tlie  mode  wluch  they  them(^elye8  pre^ 
scribe,  proposes  to  wait  tin  by  a  lapse  of  the  powers  delegated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  their  consequent  reversion  to  the  people,  that  instrument  lias  ceased  to 
exist.  In  this  latter  case  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  and  law^re  not  Uxjked  to, 
^olelj  because  audi  forms  no  longer  have  a  being.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  are  for  pursu- 
ing a  legal  and  oonstitutioDal  coarse,  as  long  as  the  OonstStutloo  and  laws  have  an 
existence.  The  extreme  medicine  of  tbe  body  politic^  must  not  be  made  its  daSfy 
Inead. 


COKSBRVATISlf  AND  PROOKBBB — TH8  TRUE  AlTD  THB  FALSK. 

Kxtract  from  Kemarki  at  '.hu  '■  Eii^-Lia  of  January  Snijpi  r  ;"  Cijluntjbus,  Ohio,  1850, 

We  are  apt,  sir,  in  the  midst  of  the  all-absorbiag  topics  and  occurrences  <^  the 
day  we  Uto  in,  to  foigeti  sometimes,  that  there  is  a  Future  before  ns,  with  its  high 
bc^es  and  its  loSty  aattdpations,  and  whose  unformed  destinies  are  yet 'to  be 

shaped  by  the  earnest  labors  of  our  hands :  btit  mndi  oftener,  that  there  ever  has 
been  a  great  Past,  full  of  vitality,  and  full  of  great  men  and  yet  greater  deeds, 
and  full,  too,  of  lessons  and  examples  fitted  to  expound  the  present,  and  to  stir 
the  emulation  and  develop  to  tiie  utmost,  the  genius  and  faculties  of  the  genen- 
tion  of  tOiday.  I  am  not,  indeed,  as  yet  old  enough,  Mr.  President,  to  have  be* 
cnmo,  after  the  manner  of  Marius,  a  dweller  amid  the  tombs  and  monuments  and 
ruins  of  the  past.  There  is  something  awfully  grand  in  the 'contemplation,  cer- 
tainly ;  and  feafful  lessons  and  a  terrible  discipline  to  mind  and  soul,  are  to  be 
there  learned.  But  they  bdong  not  to  the  business  of  llie  hour.  There  is  a  dry- 
ness and  hoarinesa  about  them,  little  calculated  to  fit  us  for  the  struggles  And 
hand-to-hand  conflicits  of  no^ive  life.  I  am  no  admirer  yet — I  tnist  T  never  shall 
be— of  the  "  dry-as-duai"  conservatism  of  the  past.  But  there  are  two  Pasts 
behind  us :  "the  Dead  Past  and  Hio  Living  Past.  ''Let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead.**  Our  business  is  ^nth  the  living  past  It  is  good  fw  us  to  recur  to  it 
fbr  its  profound  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  for  the  oontemplation  of  its  sublime  and 
ennobling  exemplars  and  monuments.  Tliere  is  a  purity,  a  freshness,  a  reinvig- 
orating  stimulus  in  these  fountains  of  principle  and  action,  which  belong  not  to 
the  turbid  and  corrupt  streams  which  flow  so  far  removed  firom  tiieir  soorce:  It 
IS  good  for  us  to  drink,  now  and  then,  at  these  fountains.  He  who  will  not  look 
to  the  past,  is  not  fit,  said  a  great  and  philosophic  statesman,  to  direct  the  future. 
And  with  all  our  devotion  to  progresg,  and  all  our  zeal  and  absorption  in  the  things 
of  Hie  present  we  are  yet  ever  ready  te  bestow  oar  admiration  and  regard  upon 
whatever  or  whomsoerer  amo^gthe  events  or  the  men  of  other  times^  is  great  or 
heroic    ♦   ♦  * 

Tlie  duties  which  devolve  upon  us,  in  the  day  we  live  in,  If  not  as  ardtious,  as 
elevated,  and  aa  replete  with  .grand  results  as  in  years  past,  are  yet  important 
smoagh,  and  equally  obligatory  upon  us.  If  we  cannot  achieve  liberty,  independ- 
eooe^  and  ITnion,  it  is  our  sacred  trust  to  prsaerve  them.  It  is  our  good  fortune^ 
also,  to  live  in  aa  age  when  mental  and  i^sical  actiyi^  and  development^  are  ai 
thmr  hi^MSt  point  Wejive  in  the  midst  of  progress  and  reform  of  ererj  kindp 
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did  when  the  obsolete  and  exploded  customs  and  ideas  of  the  dead  pest  are 
<apidly  passing  away.    *   *   *   The  boar  and  the  man  are  not  yet  come;  but 

hey  are  at  haod.  False  Conservatism  may,  indeed,  sit,  like  the  p^rlm  giant  in  the 
lUegory,  md  fret,  and  fumie,  and  champ  its  chains,  and  gnash  its  teeth  at  the 
vogreas  and  reform  whiohlt  cannot  arrest;  or  like  the  owl,  its  fit  emblem,  may 
dt  within  the  shadow  and  darkness  of  the  dead  past,  and  stare  in  bhudness  witii 
ts  gray  and  vacant  eyes,  and  hoot  at  the  light  which  is  breaking  in  upon  its  soli- 
ndfs.  ■Out  its  sceptre  is  abont  to  depart,  and  its  kingdom  to  bo  taken  from  it. 
i  ec  let  us  not  mistake.  «  ♦  •  Several  years  ago,  some  workmen 
ligging  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  New  York,  tamed  up  an  andent  mile* 
itone,  on  vtrhich,  in  antique  and  half^obUterated  letters,  was  the  inscriptioD,  One 
ailc  to  New  York."  A  right  curious  relic  of  tb.e  past,  the  dead  past,  sir,  was  this 
>ld  mile-stone.  Once  its  inscription  was  triw.  Once  it  was  one  mile  to  New  York. 
Bnt  aoentuty  had  elapsed;  all  around  had  changed.  By  Uttle  and  Utth)  the  city- 
had  extended,  nearer  and  nearer,  and  yet  nearer  to  it,  and  beyond  it,  till  at  last) 
sinking  into  the  earth,  and  buri(  (I  Leueuth  buildings  and  improvements,  it  is  for^ 
gotten ;  and  when,  at  leng'tli,  aft^r  the  of  a  hundred  years,  it  is  turned  up 

again  to  broati  day,  in  tlie  very  heart  of  the  city,  it  still  exclaims,  with  the  spirit 
and  in  the  very  tone  of  the  false  conservatism,  "One  mile  to  New  York."  *  * 
•     «     «     •  iHrhile  we  esdiew  a  dead  oonsMratism,  we  must  yet 

ever  bear  in  mind  that  all  change  is  not  reform,  and  that  we  owe  "  a  decent  re- 
spect" to  tile  opinions,  cnstoms,  practices,  and  institutions  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us.  It  is  not  every  kind  of  progress  whioh  ig  desirable.  Tiiere  is  a  pro- 
gress beckwards  as  well  as  forwards;  and  a  progress,  now  and  then,  which  leads 
to  defeat  and  ruin.  Nature  sometimes  interposes  impregnable  barriers;  eircom- 
stances  oflon  oppose ;  and  progress  then  rebounds  discomfited,  and  fnlls  hope* 
leaaly  into  tlic  arms  of  the  false  conservatism  ;  or,  if  sueceasful,  enda  only  in  de- 
struction. This  is  not  the  advauoement  which  we  want  or  advocate.  The  car  of 
Juggernaut  is  progressive;  bat  its  progress  is  maiked  every  fnilong  by  the  crush- 
ed  and  mangled  l>odies  of  human  victims.  It  is  tiie  hlg^iest  of  political  wisdom 
accurately  to  r!i'?tinc"ji«h  between  the  trtie  progress  and  the  false ;  between  that 
which  is  httuog  and  practicable,  and  that  which  ends  only  in  miachief  and  dis- 
aster. 


THB  00MPR01II8X  MBA6UBBB  OF  1850. 
Tluee  B«NlatkNM  vm  reported  by  Mr.  YauAmneiUM,  ftom  a  oonmlttac^  and  nnsnlmoiirilr 

idoptrd,  at  a  tarp;o  pnbli'"  nn'oHng,  held,  without  dfj^rtnrtion  of  party,  at  I>fiyton.  Ofifo,  O("tob«r 
26, 185i).  He  supported  tli  in  in  a  speech  not  reported.  He  had  also  spoken  at  a  meeting  a  tow 
days  before,  called  to  den  u  "  the  Compromise  Meuares.  Of  that  spe«eh  «n«  paper  (WMs) 
Mid :  *^  It  WW  iageBloae  and  eloqaemt.  HI*  Atf|}eettim  to  the  «oitrM  proposed  by  ttie  NMlutleaa 
nw,  ital  ft  wonld  lea4  to  Anther  i^tation,  and  tend  to  endanger  the  Union." 

Another  Raid:  "His  remarks  were  earnest,  dignifleiL  and  ap])ri>i)riute.  Ho  strongly  iloprocatcd 
every  aew  attempt  ta  ioflama  the  pahUc  mhidt  while  he  eoforced,  in  straiiu  of  lofty  aad  Impka^ 
•ieaad  eloqaeneeiitlie  doty  of  evwy  good  «itiun  to  obeerve  aod  malntala  the  •anotUni  of  law.aa 
the  onlfwar  toeecure  the  peaee,  otder,and  happtaesi  of  aoeietf  aafwliere," 

1.  That  we  are  for  tte  IMm  aa  it  ie^  and  GmUtuUtm  atit  i$t  snd  Chat  we 
win  preserve,  maintain,  and  defend  both    every  hazard,  otmerving,  with  sonipu- 

Ions  and  iinenlenlating:  fidf-liry.  every  arti'ie,  requirement,  and  compromiso  of  the 
ponsUtutionai  coiopact  between  Uieae  States,  to  tlte  letter,  ao4  in  its  uUnoat  spirit^ 
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and  TOOogniztng  no  "  higlier  lav,^'  between  which  and  the  Constitution  W9  loiow 

of  any  conflict. 

2.  Tliat  the  Constitution  was  "the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual 
defereue«  aud  cuac«»6sion  wliicii  the  peuuliurity  of  gur  poiiticul  uitiiuliuu  rendered 
indispenaable that  1)j  amitji  condliation,  and  compromise  alone,  can  it,  and  the 
Union  which  it  eatablished,  be  preeerred ;  and  that  it  is. the  duty  c  (  1 1  irood  ctti' 
eons  to  frovm  indiprnantly  upoti  every  attempt,  wheresoever  or  by  whomsoever 
made,  to  array  ono  section  of  the  Union  against  tUo  otiier ;  to  foment  jealousiea 
and  heart-burnings  between  them,  by  systematic  and  organized  misrepresentation, 
dennndation  and  calumny,  and  therein  to  render  tliem,  in  feeling  and  aifectioii, 
(he  inheritors  of  so  noble  a  common  patrimony,  purchased  by  our  fathers  at  so 
great  expense  of  blood  and  treasure. 

3.  Ihat  as  the  fri«nda  of  peaoe  and  concord — as  lovers  of  the  Union,  and  foes, 
sworn  upon  the  horns  of  tlie  altar  of  our  common  country,  to  all  who  seek,  and  all 
that  tends  to  its  dissolntion,  we  hare  viewed  with  anxiety  and  alarm  the  perilous 
crisis  brought  upon  ns  by  years  of  ceaseless  and  persevering  agitatiou  of  the 
elavery  questiou,  in  its  various  forms;  and  that  the  Kxecutive  aud  Congress  of  the 
United  t^tatea  have  deserved  well  of  llie  Repubhc,  for  their  patriotic  efforts  so  to 
compromise  and  a^iost  this  vexed  question,  as  to  leave  no  good  cause  for  daroor  or 
offence  by  aoy  portion  of  the  Union. 

4.  That  a  strict  arlherence,  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  compromise  thns  doliberatv'ly 
and  soleiimly  effected,  is  essential  to  tJjo  restoration  and  maintcnnure  of  peacf^. 
harmony,  aud  i'raterDul  alfectioa  between  the  diOereut  sections  of  lliu  Union,  and 
diereby  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  itself;  and  that  good  &utb  imperatively 
demands  that  adherence  at  the  hands  of  all  good  citisens,  whether  of  tiie  North 
or  of  the  Soutli. 

5.  That,  believing  this  compromise  the  very  best  which,  in  view  of  the  circum* 
stances  and  temper  of  the  times,  oould  have  been  attained,  we  are  for  it  as  it  ii^ 
and  opposed  to  all  agitation,  looking  to  a  repeal  or  essential  modification  of.  any 
of  its  parts,  and  that  we  wiU  kiKi  no  idd  or  comfort  to  those  who^  for  any  purpose^ 
seek  further  to  agitate  and  embroil  the  country  upon  these  questions. 

6.  That  "aU  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  ttie  laws,  all  combinations  and  as- 
sodationB,  nader  whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct,  con* 
trd,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the  constituted 
authorities,  arc  rlcstructive  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  onr  institutions,  and 
of  fatal  tendency";  tliat  all  such  efforts,  wherever  nuide,  or  by  wliumsoover*  ad- 
vised, hnd  no  answering  sympathy  in  our  breast — uotlung  but  loathing  and  coti< 
tempt ;  and  that  we  hereby  pledge  onrselves  to  the  oountiy,  that,  .so  for  as  in  us 
Ues,  THB  Union,  tbb  CkiNBxmmoN,  and  ths  Laws,  must  and  shall  be  maintained. 


MONSTSD  AND  MUNIOIPAL  OORPOBATIONS. 

Bxtiaetftom  ArgamSQt  for  the  p^afnttfr  in  error,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ollilo,  ta  Tkt  OUf 

of  Daytm  va.  Petue,  December  Term,  lfef>L 

iTJOnot  propose  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  criticism  of  theso  decisions,  lint 
allow  me,  nevertheless,  with  groat  respect  to  the  memory  of  tiie  iat«  Supremo 
Oourt,  to  suggest  ^t  they  are  part  of  the  footsteps  of  your  predecessors  wherein, 
I  trast,  this  Ckmrt,  as  now  constitoted,  haa  no  indinatlott  to  tread.  I  admits  oor> 

dially,  and  now  mournfully,  the  genius  and  the  eloqucnf^e  of  the  late  lamented  Jvidjjfe 
Bea^^  .  t  Intellectual  meteor,  whidk  shot  its  splendid  ooruacations  of  light  for  a 
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lUUe  vhile,  across  the  hoayena,  and  then  went  out  in  utter  darkness,  npon  the  dis- 
tant horizon  of  the  Pacific.    Yet  I  cannot  but.  believe  rbat  in  the  judgment  which 
he  gave  in  Kifloenth  Ohio  Rrport?,  he  was  tiot  a  littk'  inlluonood  by  tlie  peculiar 
poliCtcai  notions  wJiicii  prevailed  tlien  upon  the  subject  of  corporations,  and  which 
fiMtnd  their  waj  in  eloquent,  but  not  very  judicial  language,  into  tliat  judgment. 
Ooncurring,  as  I  then  did,  and  do  still,  generally,  to  the  uttermost,  in  his  views^ 
upon  the  grent  an  !  ever  vital  question  of  moneyed  corporations,  pormit  mo  yet  to 
suggest  that,  t(iis  )iol_v  liorror  of  corpoi'ate  seals,  and  the  mystic  nature  of  wax, 
and  all  Oiai  other  '  traascendentall&m,"  whicb  that  late  learned  and  iamouled  Judgo 
declares  "had  enveloped  bolbthe  courts  and  the  profession  io  a  mist,  growing 
out  of  the  airy  notliingness  of  the  sulgect  matter,  and  enabled  corporations,  like 
the  pestilence  wliicli  walketh  unseen,  to  do  their  misrhief,  nnrl  oFcape  rwsponsi- 
bility,"  is  hy  no  lueaus  to  be  extended  to  aU  corporations,  and  least  of  ail,  perhaps, 
to  manidpal  corporations.  There  is  nothing  in  the  origin,  past  history,  or  pur- 
poses of  such  corporations,  which  ought  to  subject  them  to  odium  or  disraTor,  or 
to  stricter  rules  i^an  other  public  oiScers,  or  certainly,  at  least  indiyiduals,  exer- 
cising like  powers.   To  these  corporations,  more  than  toany  other  proximate  cause— • 
Qiore  by  far  than  to  Magna  Charta  and  the  i3ill  of  Rights,  the  work  of  tliQ  great 
"iron  barons*'  of  King  John,  and  the  ^Iken  nobles  and  knights  of  King  James,  who 
drew  the  rebeUious  sword  or  wielded  the  seditious  pen,  to  enforce  and  protect 
their  own  peculiar  rights,  we  owe  it,  that  the  i^mall  spark  of  popular  liberty,  in 
that  day,  was  not  wholly  eTti?iguiehed,  crushed  out,  in  tfte  blood  and  darkness, 
and  oppressions  of  the  feudal  ages.   The  Seuatea  and  Councils  of  lluly,  tlie  Par- 
liaments of  France,  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  would  have  availed  nothing— the  House 
of  Commons  nothing,  with  its  Pyms  and  Hampdens,  and  Sydneys  and  Rnssells, 
of  later  times,  had  not  the  patient  and  sturdy  burgliers  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
while  the  kings  and  barons  of  Europe,  in  deadly  array,  met  the  infidel  hosts,  like 
Sir  Keiiuuih  and  tii©  Saracen,  "under  the  burning  sua  of  Syria,"  slowly,  but 
steadily,  gone  on  increasing  in  weal^,  and  population,  and  power.  By  little  and 
little,  avaitiog  themselves  of  the  necessities  of  the  nobles,  made  urgent  then  by 
the  Crusadea,  thr-y  purchased  or  extortf^d  privi!i">gp  npon  privilege,  till  every  ves- 
tige of  their  feudal  servitude  was  swept  away,  and,  in  th>:^  laitlst  of  ribpolutism  and 
oppression  elsewiiere,  a  peiect  body  of  freemen,  electing  their  o^u  office i-s,  and 
governed  by  their  own  orcUnanoes,  grew  up  to  a  magnitude  and  strength  whicJi, 
too  late,  drew  the  attention  and  hostilify  of  barons  and  kings.  It  was  in  these  corpo- 
rations that,  through  the  dark  ages,  the  repreaentatiw  idea  of  government  was  pre- 
served, which,  in  our  times,  and  in  this  countrj',  has  been  brougiit  to  so  great  perfec- 
tion. It  was  the  common  council  and  trainbands  of  a  mnmcipal  corporation,  which 
gave  so  great  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  people  in  the  first  great  struggle  between  power 
and  liberly  in  the  time  of  the  Qrst  Charles ;  and  it  was  the  revocation  of  tlie  charter 
of  a  numieipality  which  cciutributed  so  greatly  to  drive  the  pe:"ond  James  from  his 
throne.  It  was  a  corporate  charter,  too,  which  tho  sturdy  freemen  of  Counccti- 
cut,  to  save  it  fixtm  destructioa,  hid  within  the  rough  and  gnarled,  but  fostering 
bosom  of  the  Charter  Oak.  There  may  have  been  no  "  transcendentalism"  in  all 
this,  but  there  uas  a  mystic  notion,  whioh  impelled  tlie  honest  bnrghorfi  and  citi- 
zens of  those  times,  to  hold  even  the  wax  and  the  parchment  of  their  charters  too 
jaored,  for  kings,  and  the  vicegerents  of  kings,  to  touch. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  purpoMS  for  which  these  corporationa  «re  organ* 
ii^  which  demands  odium,  or  Jealoosy  even,  from  the  most  sensitive  lover  of 
liberty.  They  are  but  subdivisions  of  the  government,  established  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  more  compact  oonuaunitiea,  or  particular  oooaociatioas  of  citizeaa. 
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TiMj  derive  all  their  power  from  iho  great  body  of  the  people,  represented  in  the 

legislature ;  aud  this  power  is  at  any  ni  >nu'!!t  linhlc  to  be  takon  away.  Their 
purposes  are  nut  the  pursuit  or  aggregation  of  \vealt:i,  tioi  yet  of  political  powbrj 
but  the  coitCiui  and  luauagenuiut  of  the  iuletual  and  uiuuioipal  alfiurs  of  the  cUi- 
ztSQS  dwelling  within  their  iimits.  And  in  all  this  thej  are  eminently  democratio^ 
acdng  through  a  ooounon  eouncQ  or  local  le^alature,  the  members  of  which  are 
elected  by  thp  citizen?,  and.  from  the  uaturo  of  the  ca?e,  more  direotly  ameni^de 
to  their  constituents  tium aD3'  uthor  chiss  of  representatives. 


CAMPAIGN   OF    18  GO. 

Extnet  from  Sp«Mh  at  royton,  May  19,  Idffk 

"Be  was  not  for  the  North,  nor  for  the  South,  but  fin-  (he  toholt  country ;  and  yet, 
in  a  conflict  of  sectional  interests,  he  was  for  trb  Wsst  all  the  time.  In  a  little 

while — even  after  the  present  year,  men  ea-s't  of  the  mnniitaina  would  learn  that 
there  wad  a  West,  vvhich  to  them  has  herelofore  been  an  uudifcovcrcd  cmintrv." 
Me  hopid /crm/Uly  to  see  the  day  loMn  we  should  /war  no  inoreo/  secltou^  ■  but  as  long 
as  men  elsewhere  demanded  a  "  united  North,"  and  a  united  South,"  he  wanted 
to  see  a  "  united  West"  Still  the  United  States'*  was  a  better  term,  more  p»> 
triotic,  more  constitutional,  and  more  glorious  than  any  of  them. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  "irrepressible  conflict"  speech  of  1S58, 
Mr.  T.^LLAxniGHAM  ]jri  cerdcd  for  scHue  time  to  denounce  tlie  sentiment  of  the 
epeecli  in  a  vehement  and  impassionate  maotier,  as  revohitiouar/,  di^r^^unizing, 
subversive  of  the  govermnent,  and  ending  neceasarUy  in  disunion.  Our  fathers  had 
founded  a  government  expressly  upon  the  compatibility  and  Iiarmony  of  a  Union 
of  States,  "  part  slave,  and  part  free,"  and  whoever  affirmed  the  contrary,  laid  the 
jue  at  the  very  root  of  the  Union. 

Extract  ftrom  epoedi  at  oante  place,  June  30, 1660. 
There  are  now  two  extreme  sectional  parties.  Six  years  the  Abolition  sen- 
timents of  the  free  Ste^s  oulminated  in  the  Republican  organization.  In  the 
course  of  time  tlf  lias  brought  fi>rtli  its  inevitable  firvU^  in  the  organization,  especially 
in  the  Gulf  or  Cotton  States,  of  an  extreme  Southern  or  pro-slavery  party,  off' 
spring,  hut  Ihe  very  aritipode  of  (he  litpui/b'ron  party.  Tf  either  of  these  is  suffered 
to  prevail,  th^  Union,  is  at  an  end.  Even  nrnv  U  is  in  peril  from  iiiere  eonfliet  between 
them-  But  tlie  death  of  the  parent  will  be  the  duuth  of  tlit!  child.  Kill  ihe  North- 
ern and  Western  anti-slavery  organisation,  the  Republican  party,  and  the  extreme 
Southern  pro-slavery,  fire-eating"  organization  of  the  Cotton  States,  will  expire 
in  three  months.  Continijc  the  Republican  party — aboTc  al!.  pj.it  it  in  power,  and 
the  antagonism  wiU  grow  till  the  whole  tSouth  will  become  a  unit.  It  Is  our  mission 
here  in  Ohio,  as  one  of  the  free  States,  to  conquer  and  crush  out  Northern  and 
Western  sectionalism,  as  this  is  the  espedal  enemy  in  our  midst. 


POSmOK  OH  THB  WAR;  APBIL,  1861.* 

Dayios,  Ohio^  April  IT,  IML 

To  ^  Editor  of  the  Cincinnati  En^vrer  : 

I  have  a  word  for  the  Republican  press  and  partisana  CSndnnati  and  other 
places  abroad,  who  now  daily  folsify  and  misrepresent  me  and  matters  whidi  oodp 
cem  me  here  in  Dayton. 

•  This  card,  written  two  daya  after  the  Prerident*8  Ftradamation  of  War,  Is  nferted  to  la  the 
letter  to  HMidriokaoB,  ant^  page  80% 
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Ify  po^tkyu  in  regard  to  this  civil  w«;  which  the  lincoln  Administration  hat 
inaogurated,  was  long  dnce  talcen,  is  well  known,  and  wUl  be  adhared  ioio&»  end, 

I>et  that  ha  understood.  1  have  added  nothing  to  it,  ^nbtractfl  !H>iliing^  from  it, 
said  nothing  abont  it  publicly,  ainoo  the  war  began.  I  know  well  th»t  1  am  right, 
and  that  in  a  littie  whilo  the  sober  seoood  tiiooght  of  the  people**  will  dinlpate 
the  present  sudden  and  fleeting  puhlio  madness,  and  will  demand  to  know  why 
thirty  ruillions  of  people  are  butdiering  eadi  other  in  civil  war,  and  will  arrest  it 
speedily.  Bi:t,  moanfime,  sliottM  my  own  State  bo  invaded,  or  threnteticr!  wi'h 
iuvatiiuu,  aiitiouu  it  may  be,  then,  as  a  true  native-born  sou  of  Uiiio,  ackuowi- 
edging  my  first  alleg^oe  to  be  to  her,  I  will  aid  in  defending  her  to  the  last  ez* 
tremitj,  asking  no  qnestions.  Whoever  shall  refuse  tiien,  or  hesitate,  will  be  a 
traitor  and  a  dastard.  And  thi.s  same  rxilc  T  apply  as  well  to  the  people  of  'Vir- 
ginia. Kentucky,  or  Miasoun,  as  to  uny  of  tho  frw  SUitos.  North  or  West. 

As  to  myself:  No  threats  have  been  made  to  me  personally ;  none  witrun  mf 
hearing;  no  violence  oSbred;  no  mob  anywhere ;  none  will  be;  nobody  aOraid  of 
any,  jmd  every  statement  or  rumor  in  regard  to  me  circnlated  orally,  or  published 
in  the  Republican  press,  is  basely  idle  and  false  And  now  let  mo  add,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cowardly  slanderers  cf  Cincimiati  or  el.scwhero  who  liljel  me  daily, 
that  if  they  huve  any  business  with  uie,  I  can  be  found  every  day  and  at  any  time, 
either  at  home^  or  opon  the  streets  of  Dayton. 


FBIYATK  OONFSRBMCX  ON  THS  WAR  AND  VSUBPATIOK,  PROPOSSD. 

DATioir,  Omoi,  May  Tih^  wa. 
Ht  DlAS  8lB : — The  almost  nnanlmous  uprinng  of  the  people  in  the  North  and 
West— called  forth  by  the  fatal  error,  as  I  think,  that  the  porpoee  of  the  Lincoln 

Administration  is  to  prc^f-ve  the  Union,  and  that  it  can  be  preserved  hydril  war — 
is  hohiir  a'l  j.sed  to  the  uttor  destruction  of  the  Constitution  and  the  inauguration 
of  a  miliiary  despotism.  The  first  proclaroation  was,  at  least,  of  doubtful  legality ; 
the  Uodcade  still  more  so ;  but  the  astounding  prodamation  of  Kay  3d,  under* 
taking  by  Execntive  authority  alone  to^^ruse  and  snp{)art  armies,**  and  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain » navy,"  discloses  at  once,  the  bold  conspiracy  to  usurp  all 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Executive — since  a  Congress  of  partisans  surrounded 
by  30^000  soldiers,  can  but  be  the  tool  of  the  President.  No  king  of  England, 
mnce  James  IL,  would  have  dared  attempt  such  •  usurpation:  England,  at  no 
time,  I  in  L  the  reign  of  Heniy  YIIL,  would  have  submitted  to  it.  And  aflthls 
within  twenty  days!  If  there  b©  any  spirit  of  liberty  left,  ih  it  no*^  timf  to  arouse 
futd  strike  a  blow  to  rescue  the  KepubUc  from  an  impending  muiury  aui>pQUsm  ? 
If  yon,  agree  with  me,  can  we  not  have  *  ocmference  of  the  Mends  of  Constitu* 
tional  and  limited  government— of  true  popular  govemment^ay  at  ChiUiootiie  on 
the  16th  of  thia  month  (May),  to  concert  some  moasnres  to  arot:se  the  people  ion 
sense  of  the  danger  which  preasea  upon  us  ?   1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  yon. 


I.B7TSBS  TO  0ABIir   UOUOH;  .1861. 

J>AVXOK,  Oaio,  AprU  2S. 

Bit.  Sabin  Houoh: 

DlAB  Spi:— I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  letter  of  the  24th.  It  strengfth 
ena  me  in  the  troth  and  right  Its  words  ace  fitly  and  truly  spolran.  IhisiiBdly, 
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and  raadaeas,  and  wldcednesR,  most  soon  have  an  end.  How  bug;  0,  Lord?"' 
We  shall  see.    It  is  written  that  "  blessed  are  the  peace*makers,"  and  yet  the 

wliole  ehtjrcsh  of  the  Frince  of  Peace  is  miuideninw  ant!  thirsthi^  for  Vilix>il — tho 
blood  of  our  bretbrea^preachiug,  prayiug,  fighting.  Was  ever  people  before  de- 
Uvered  over  to  audi  MLj  and  wiokedneea  ?  Trulj  you  have  said  (bat  it  is  "  from 
hell  and  not  from  Heaven." 

I  thank  you  for  yoar  pamphlet.  I  have  distributed  all  but'  one  copy  for  myaelf 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  speech  of  February  2(r,  1  SGI.  But  all  is  over  now.  It  ia 
too  late  for  any  Lhiug  ejLoept  peaceable  separation. 

Davtox,  April  SO,  1881. 

E£V.  Sabik  UouGii,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

DbarSzr: — htrve  just  received  yourS|  and  concur  with  yon  heartily.  The 
storm  is  passing,  and  I  hope  reaeoa  may  return,  and  peace  for  the  present  with  it 

Beyond  that  I  see  nothing  but  sepanMion,  first  of  the  free  States  and  slave,  and 
then  of  tho  V^C'sX  frmn  ttie  East,  and  then — I  know  not  what.  I  have  no  interest 
lu  (he  lanpire,  but  tlie  editor  is  one  of  my  best  frieudtii  and  1  will  adopt  your  aug- 
gostiott  gladly.  On  Sunday  night  in  Wedey  Chapel  (Kfethodtst  BjHsoopalX  dwrne 
flerrioes  were  concluded  by  singing  the  "  Star  Spangtod  Banner."  In  the  Presby- 
terian (Dr.  Thomas's),  an  "Ode  to  Liberty"  (ne^TO  tlberfy)  wa.s  suiij^  by  the  clioir, 
first  being  regularly  given  out  by  the  Doctor  from  the  pulpiL    What  ue.xt? 

.1  sbail  watch  the  first  favorable  chance  to  move  publicly  ibr  peace,  and  restora 
tiou  if  possible. 

DAVtOM)  Oaio,  Septtmbtr  4, 1861.^ 

Bjcv.  Sabct  Hougs,  CinciitMii,  ^io: 

My  Dkak  Sm: — ^I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  never  received  any  mvitatioii 
to  speak  at  the  place  you  mention — so  their  labor  was  all  lost.  But  when  I  under- 
take to  speak,  I  shall  so  arrange  as  to  sua^d. 

Truly,  we  have  fallen  upon  evil  tunea.  But  I  believe,  as  Qod  rules,  that  all  wiU 
oome  n^t  in  due  season. 


AKKAIR   AT   CAMP    L'l'TON,    VIRGINIA;  1861. 

Telegraphic  dispatch  of  tb«  "As84K:iated  Prc8«"  to  the  Wasblagtufi,  BaJtimon!,  and 

Pblladdpbb  puptite. 

ALBZANDm,  July  1, 1861.— Mr.  YalLiAKBIOhaii,  member  of  Congress  firom.Ohio^ 
Tisited  the  Ohio  regiments  io-d^y.  While  in  the  camp  of  the  first  regiment,  a  diB> 

position  was  shown  \'V  many  to  oust  him,  and.  notwithstanding  the  nerve  and 
courage  shown  by  Mr.  V  AUi.iNWGiUJi,  it  ia  probable  they  would  have  sucoeeded, 
bat  for  the  protection  afforded  him  by  the  Dayton  companies,  and  a  pass  from 
General  Scott  He  finally  retired  to  the  camp  of  the  second  regiment,  after  de- 
claring himself  as  t'uod  a  Union  man  as  any  of  them,  and  expressing  his  soom  ibr 
the  m>h  spirit  shown  by  his  frliowcitisens. 


MASON  AMD  BLIDBLL.— TBX  **TRBMT*^  AFFAIB. 

Ov  the  I6lb  of  December,  1861,  Mr.  TAUiAiiDraHAX  oflbred  certain  resolutioiis 

in  the  House  of  Representatives,  relating  to  the  seiaore  of  Messm;  Maion  and 
SUdell,  OD  board  tho  British  Mail  Steamer  "Trent."  Upon  his*  arrival  in  Canada, 
ifr.Jiily,  18<i3,  he  was  aesaikd  by  a  Toronto  paper,  and  his  iieaolutioas,  and  tbe 
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ttotiT«8  in  offering  tbem,  both  misrepresented — the  false  copy  of  the  Resolutiooa 
which  appears  in  that  farrago  of  stuff  and  falsehood,  "  Puttianrs  Rebellion  Rec-J 
ord,"  being  substituted  for  the  official  copy.  The  loUowing  answer  to  the  assault) 
explains  sulBciently  the  ohancter  and  objects  of  the  Reeolutions.  It  is  taken 
ttom  the  Toronto  Leader : ' 

"Mr.  Yallakdioham,  let  it  be  remembered,  was  an  American  Representatiye,  and 
had  the  right,  and  vm»  under  the  obligation  to  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
his  own  country,  aud  was  only  bouad  aa  a  statesraao,  not  to  indulge  in  illiberal 
and  abnaive  language  towards  a  foreign  govenunent  On  the  first  day  of  the  sea- 
sioif,  December  2,  1862,  Owen  Lor^oy,  of  lUinoiSi  an  ultra  Abolition  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  offered  this  resolution :  •  That  the  thanks  of  Congress 
are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
for  his  brave,  adroit,  and  patriotic  couduc;  in  tlie  arrest  and  detention  of  tlt«  traitors 
James  IL  Mason  and  John  SlideU.'  A  little  while  aftw,  Mr.  Colfax,  of  Indiana^ 
another  Administmtioa  leader,  offbred  a  reaolotion,  piroposing  to  confine  Mr.  Mason 
in  the  '  cell  of  a  convicted  felon.'  And  on  the  same  day  a  similar  resolution  was 
offered  by  Mr.  Odell,  a  violent  *war  man,'  as  to  Mr.  SlidelL  All  these  were 
adopted  without  olfaction.  About  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  ste^er  brought 
the  hews  of  the  oxtraordinaiy  ezdtement  hi  En^aad,  and  of  the  belligerent  de- 
termination of  the  British  govemmeot  Mr.  Yallakdioham  perceiving  that  the 
very  men  wlio  had  so  h!u<!tily  and  valorously  indorsed  tlio  act  of  Oajttaiu  Wilkes, 
would  now  back  dow^  ingloriousiy,  otlered  the  preamble  and  resolution  quoted  by 
the  (riobs— every  sabstaDtive  word  of  t^e  former  being  qmt^  from  the  language 
of  Secretary  WeOs,  or  of  Lovqoj  and  Colfhz. 

"  In  oOMng  the  resolution,  Mr.  YAlil»AMinoHAM  said  he  *  would  adhere  to  it  to  the 
last,  though  he  regretted,  and  would  have  opposed,  if  he  had  liad  the  power,  and 
^evented  the  AdmiimtraHon  and  the  Mimsejrom  ffie/oUy  qf  takif^  aposUxon  in  ad- 
pance  up(m,  Uteaetof  Cftxptem  WUkes. 

**Agiun,  on  the  1th  of  January,  1863,  after  the  snrrender,  Mr.  YALLANinftHAif 
addressed  the  House  briefly  on  die  Stone  subject,  dedaring  that  the  Administration 
had  '  strutted  insoknthj  into  a  qriarrd  wHhmit  right,  and'>basely  crept  out  of  it  with- 
out honor.'  And  further  on,  U©  denounced  'the  rash  act  of  Capiain  Wilkes,  and 
(he  yet  rather  indoraement  nf  fhe  Adminittration  OTuJLVie  country.'  And  the  same 
day,  in  reply  to  Mr.  HatchlnB,  he  stud: 

**  *I  did  not  at  the  time  approve  of  the  resolution  of  thanks  subraittf;d  by  the 
gentleman  from  lliinois  (ilr.  Lovejoy),  and  I  looked  around  nie  in  anxious  sus- 
pense to  observe  whether  there  was  courage  or  statesmanship  euough  oii  the  other 
side  of  the  House  to  interpose  an  otilection  to  it ;  but  there  was  none.  I  offered 
none.  Had  I  ofejiected  the  cry  would  have  again  gone  fiwth— '  Behold  the  enemy 
of  his  country;  always  against  her  I'  I  had  no  respoasibilltv  t!  at  required  mo 
to  interfere,  and  1  did  not.  Then  was  the  time,  so  far  as  thia  House  was  conoem- 
ed,  to  have  paused;  and,  so  fiir  as  regards  this  Administration,  it  was  their  duly 
to  have  acted  when  Captain  Wilkes  first  anchored  the  San  Jacinto  at  PCrtress 
Monroe.  The  law  of  the  case,  on  the  12th  of  November  last,  was  preoiaety  what 
the  law  was  on  rlie  'J7th  of  Decemhor  foUowino:.  The  facts  were  just  aa  well 
known  and  understood  four-and-tweuty  hours  alter  the  arrival  of  these  men  upon 
our  coast,  as  they  were  onderstood  and  known  when  the  dispatdk  of  the  Secretary 
was  written  and  the  surrender  made.  Honor  would  hare  been  saved,  and  a  savor 
of  grace  imparted  by  a  vohratary  discharge  at  the  first.' 

"Mr.  YALLANDifiHAM  has,  at  all  pro[x;r  times  and  places,  claimed  and  exorcised  the 
light  to  cr^ucisa  aud  oo  idemu  any  of  the  acts  or  pubUo  hi^ory  of  Great  Britain, 
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just  as  he  has  those  of  his  own  oonntry;  but  he  has  never  had  occa^oa,  and  leaak 
of  all  in  the  Trent  ease,  to  'exhaust  the  whole  Tooabiilaiy  ef  invectiTe  agafaist 
England." 

**  CUfTOlf  Hora^  C.  W.,  Avg.  7, 1863.** 


**  LOYALTY." — ^PATRlOnSH. 

8e|il7  to  AaaaMilto  In  the  Honse  of  BoprasentstlTca^  Jaaiury  T,  IMS. 

9tBt  if  I  am  diarged  with  the  dedire  of  pviag  aid  and  oomfort  to  the  Southern 
Oonfederacy,  by  maintammg  tbo  hunor  and  dignitj  of  my  own  countiy  agamat 

a  foreign  foe.  T  luirl  back  tlie  charge  defiantly  into  the  teeth  of  all  concerned, 
<^oclly  or  indirectlij,  openly  or  tacitly,  in  the  resolutions  of  the  first  day  of  the 
seasion.  It  is  too  late  now,  sir,  to  meet  me  with  tiiia  mean  and  begi^rly  indnt>a> 
tkuL  I  have  had  enough  of  it  out^de  of  this  House,  and  wOl  submit  to  none  of 

it  hero* 

As  to  my  record  at  the  extra  sessiOa,  or  during  the  present  f»ef"sion.  it  rf»TpaiDS, 
And  wiU  remain.  I  do  neither  retract  one  sentiment  that  I  have  uttered,  nor 
would  I  obliterate  a  single  yote  which  I  have  given.  I  speak  of  the  record,  as  it 
will  appear  hereafter,  and,  indeed,  stands  now  upon  the  Journals  of  this  House, 

and  in  the  Congressional  Globe.  And  there  is  no  other  vecord,  thank  God,  and 
no  act,  or  word,  or  thought  of  mine,  and  never  has  boen  from  the  heg-innin^,  in 
public  or  in  private,  of  wludi  any  patriot  ought  to  be  asliamed.  Sir,  it  is  the 
record,  as  I  made  it>  and  as  it  exists  here  to^y ;  and  not,  jis  a  mendacious  and 
shameless  press  have  attempted  to  make  it  up  for  me.  Let  us  see  who  will  grov 
tirpfi  of  this  record  first.  Cc^nsistency,  firmness,  and  sanity  in  the  midst  of  gen- 
eral madness— these  make  up  my  oCEence.  But  "  Time,  the  avenger,"  sets  all  things 
even  ■  and  I  abide  his  leisure. 

[After  quoting  a  part  of  his  w-marks  of  July  12.  18G1  (ante  p.  324),  Mr.  V.  proceeds:] 

Sir,  this  was  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  you  voted  my  amendment  down 
almost  uaaniiuuusly.  But  that  was  my  position  then :  it  was  my  record  in  the 
midst  of  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  in  the  madness  of  the 
hour,  amid  the  bitter  and  relenlkless  persecution  of  every  man  who  would  not  bow 
tho  knee  to  the  party  in  power,  and  confers  unlimited  confidence  in  it,  and  prom- 
ise unhesitating  (support  o(  ull  ttiat  it  demanded,  usurpations  of  power,  breaches 
of  th^  Constitution,  anrj  all,  no  man  heeded  it  then:  and  in  common  with  thou- 
sands of  as  good  patriots  as  ever  lived  in  this  or  any  country—men  wbo  would 
yield  up  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  fcfr  the  maintenance  of  tiiis  Government  as  our  falh(_'rs  tmde  it,  and  for 
the  honor  of  the  Stars  aud  Stripes,"  emblematic  of  the  principles  upon  whicli  it 
was  foonded— I  was  hunted  and  hounded  in  every  State,  and  by  every  press,  and 
upm  every  hnstinga,  by  cowards  and  alanderera,  as  an  enemy  to  my  country. 

To-day  the  mag^nitudo  and  true  character  of  the  war  stand  confessed,  and  its 
real  purposes  begin  to  be  revealed;  and  I  amjustifle4,  or  soon  will  be  jtisilQed, 
by  thousands,  who  a  little  while  ago  condemned  me.  But  I  appealed  then,  us  I 
appeal  now,  alike  to  the  near  and  to  the  distant  (Uture;  and  by  the  Judgment  of  that 
impartial  tribimal,  even  in  the  present  generation.  I  will  abide;  or  if  my  name 
Rnd  memory  shall  fade  away  out  of  Uie  leoord  of  these  times,  then  wiU  these 
calumnies  perish  with  them. 
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Bmwrks  on  the  DIreet  Tax  Beaolntioii,  in  tiM  Hoom  of  UcpreMoUtiTes,  Jtaaioary  ISSik 

Beforb  I  yield  the  floor  to  the  gentieman  team  Kew  Torlc,  allow  me  to  express 

the  hope  that  all  measures  relating  to  finance  may  be  reported  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment,  and  then  postponed  to  a  iixod  duy  aliead,  ao^at  ample  time  may 
be  allowed  for  their  consideratimL  For  great,  sir)  as  this  ciyil  war  is,  imminent, 
too^  as  the  danger  of  foreign  com|iiications»  they  are^  both  of  tliem,  aa  notliing  in 
comparison  with  the  daily  accunuilating  and  most  disastrous  financial  embarrass- 
ments, which  are  pressing  now  upon  us  oa  every  side— not  for  the  present  moment 
only,  but  lor  a  ceaiury,  it  may  be. 

The  war  must  oome  to  an  end,  sooner  or  later ;  and  in  one  way  or  anotber  our 
foreign  complications  will  be  adjusted,  with  or  Widiout  war,  whidi  could  not  last 
long ;  but  the  errors  or  crimes  of  the  financial  contrivances  and  embarrassments 
of  to-day,  and  tlici.r  results,  will  endure  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  those 
^vlio  sliuil  coaiu  alter  utj. 

WhUe,  then,  we  ought  to  be^^n  this  work  at  once,  let  us  not  hurry  over  it  Per 
twenty-i^ix  years  the  pestilent  and  execrable  qu(^tion  of  livery,  in  every  form,  has 
been  debated  in  this  House  for  monllis  in  succession.  Abolition  petitions,  tl:*^ 
Wiimot  froviso^  the  Compromise  of  the  Kansas-^i^ebraska  iiiil,  the  Kansas 
troubles,  and  the  Lecomfiton  Constitution,  each  in  turn  consumed  tlie  time  of  the 
Hottae  for  weeka  together.  And  even  now,  with  a  pubtio  debt  already  of  some 
Bcvon  Inuidrod  uiillions  of  dollars,  increasing,  too,  at  the  rate  of  two  millions  a 
day  ;  witli  an  ciDpiy  treasury,  and  no  means  to  replenish  it ;  witli  every  fountain  «jf 
revenue  nearly  dried  up,  and  even  that  last  resource  of  the  inevitable  bankrupt— 
borrowing— cut  off;  with  all  these  things  staring  us  fall  in  the  foce,  nevertheless 
the  objects  of  the  war,  the  conduct  of  the  war,  Emancipation,  Oonflacation,  Ball's 
Bluff,  tlje  Trent  affair,  Government  contracts,  the  Cody  trade,  the  Coast  Rui-vey, 
thf*  fratikinf*  privilege,  or  whatever  else  may  happen  to  ho  tiie  especial  question 
of  the  iiour — all  of  tliciu  highly  important,  OBrtainiy,  and  worthy  of  due  cousider- 
atkm,  are  debated  for  days  at  a  time^  and  even  the  best-abused  {oan  in  tiie  House 
finds  DO  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  audienoe. 

Let  ufl  prepare,  then,  at  once  for  the  great  questions  of  finance  which  are  be- 
fore us;  but  let  a  time  be  tixed,  aud  let  us  debate  them  day  atl,er  day,  at  length, 
jmd  not  wait  till  the  last  moment,  and  then  hurry  them  throi^h,  as  two  bills  upon 
the  same  subject  have  already  been,  without  a  moment's  consideration.  The 
country  will  be  content  if  they  only  see  tiiat  we  have  gone  at  the  busuiess  in 
earnest,  and  will  not  grudge  to  tia  an  hour  spent  in  legitimate  debate.  T.et  the 
people  understand,  truly  and  honestly,  the  real  character  and  true  extent  of  the 
burdens  we  impose  upon  them,  and  know  and  feel  that  we  have  faiUifully  and  dili* 
g^tly  done  the  best  possible,  every  way,  to  protect  their  interests,  and  the  dread 
ppectre  of  Repudiation'  will  never  be  evoked.  Let  us  waste  no  time  In  tliis  busi- 
ness; but  let  us.  at  the  same  time,  advance  slowly,  understanding  every  step  of 
our  journey,  and  then  there  will  be  no  steps  to  retrace.  Sir,  this  is  immeasurably 
the  most  momentous  of  all  the  questions  whidi  are  just  now  before  us ;  and  who> 
ever  fails  to  m^et  and  grapple  with  it  boldly,  and  to  the  fhll  »tint,  is  a  disutuon- 
ist]  for  l):irikruptcy  is  disunion  and  ili.ssoluiiou  in  the  worst  form,  and  will  bring  the 
war  to  an  instant,  end,  not  as  1  would  have  it,  by  adjustment,  fair  compromise,  aud 
a  restoration  of  the  Union,  but  by  inunediate,  eternal,  ana  igaomidious  separation. 
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J  k  18  not  now  any  longer  a  question  of 'the  "  vigorous  proseontion  of  the  war,**  as 
:he  phrase  goes,  but  absolutely  one  of  simple  financial  salvation.   Taxation,  heatvy 

^aiation,  hat  iip.nn  ?nimrj  prmei'ilos.  nni  in  thi'>  ri^hl  way,  can  alon»?  now  save  us. 

1  hof'o  I  am  not  givitig  aid  an<i  comfort  to  the  enemy.  1  know,  of  course,  sir, 
that  I  uauDut  huve  Uie  ear  of  those  who  think  that  no  good  can  come  "^ut  of 
Ndxareth."  But  I  address  myself  to  wiser  men.  and  express  again  the  hope  fliat 
these  measures  of  finance  m.iy  be  introduoed  at  once,  but  postponed  to  a  day  cer- 
tain, distant  PTiongh  to  allow  the  amplest  exf^mination  of  tliem  in  advanr^;  and 
that  afterwards  they  may  be  considered  and  discussed  at  length,  and  as  their  im- 
mense magnitude  and  importance  demand.  If  we  are  not  competent  to  tliis  task, 
and  are  expected  to  take  just  whatsoever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  banks  upon  the  other,  or  both  combined,  may  choose  to  submit,  let  us 
TPsiprn,  and  go  hoiiie,  to  the  end  that  abler  and  filter  men  may  be  sent  heretoflU  the 
seats  whicli  we  disiionor,  Uut  the  work  will  h&  more  tliui  half  done  whenever 
we  shall  have  boldly,  manfully,  and  honestly  taken  bold  of  it 


PBOBCairTION. —  REDRESS. 

After  the  elections  in  the  autumn  of  18G2,  Mr.  Vallanuigham  made  many 
speeches  at  Democratic  "  Celrbrations."  None  of  thorn  wns  rpported,  except  in 
brief  abstract.  The  fuUowiag  is  a  summary  of  one,  made  at  ("ambridge  City,  Indiana, 
Kovcmber  1 6, 1862.  Mr.  V.  had  spoken  at  Centreville,  Indiana,  near  Cambridge,  on 
tiie  20th  of  Octoler,  and  had  that  night,  on  lis  way  liome.  been,  by  order  of  Gov- 
ernor NfouTOX.  '"doLjp^eil"  at  Riduixi:!'],  ludiana.  !>y  th«  T'^nited  Star«?s  Marshal  for 
that  Siaie^  one  Ro.se  U  aelakd.    Alluding  to  this,  Mr.  V^llakciouam  began  thus ' 

"Is  Uie  ^SiLarshal  of  Indiana  hero  to-day  ?  Are  his  minions  about?  Is  his  com* 
mittee  hore  again?  Why  Heat  thou  hid  now,  0  sweet^oented  Hose  t  Lift  up  thy 
delicate  head,  thou  daughter  of  a  mild  aky. 

■**Qa)d  lat««  dndnni,  Botaf 

"  why  has  not  Morton  threatened  to  deck  me  this  time,  .also,  with  a  garland  ot 
roees  ?  Ah  I  I  remember  me,  elections  have  been  heU,  and  the  Pbople  have 
spoken.  Their  voice,  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  has  been  heard.  It  has  reach* 
ed  the  palaces  at  Wa.shingtoTi.  and  Indianapolis,  ami  Columbus,  and  ponf>t rated 
even  their  darkened  and  deaf  recesses.  Lincoln  and  Morton  have  heard  it,  and 
their  knees  have  smitten  together.  Tod  heard  it.  The  '  Democratic  thunder* 
reached  his  ears;  he  Icnew  it,  and  his  'backbone*  softened,  and  shrivelled,  and 
shrunk  before  it.  Sie  wmper  tyrwmis.  Let  us  rejoice.  The  people  are  once  more 
masters,  and  henceforth  no  more  shall  the  ritrhts  of  tho  citi-/(^n  atid  \hc  courtesies 
and  hospitalities  of  States  be  violated.  The  occupaiiott  of  marsliala  and  detec* 
tives,  and  spies  and  informers,  and  affidavit-makers,  is  gone,  never  to  return;  and 
their  offices,  at  least  the  official  existendis  of  them,  one  and  all,  will  soon  oease. 
'Teach  mc  the  mcasnrc  of  my  days/  says  the  Psalmist;  and  I  commend  the 
pions  reflection  tL>  Lincoln,  and  Morton,  and  Tod,  and  a;l  others  under  and  around, 
or  like  theaij  wiio  have  abused  ptiwer,  and  outraged  t'ue  people.  The  4th  of 
March,  1865,  will  end  their  day&  Hdbw  corpm  is  here.  Arbitrary  arrests  are 
at  an  end.  The  people  of  New  York  have  restored  the  great  charts  of  liberty 
on  the  6th  of  N'overnber.  and  the  people  of  Ohio  and  Indi;!'ri  nn  th"  I4tb  day  of 
October.  In  t^  midst  of  a  despotism  won^  than  that  of  Auatria,  the  people  of 
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these  great  States  have  risen  in  their  might,  and  pviUed  down  the  temple  of  Abo- 
litioniam,  nerw  to  riae  again.  Not  a  vestige  of  H  wiU  be  left.  Its  site  will  he 
ftoiil^ied  over,  and  aalt  aowed^  after  tbe  euatom  of  the  RonuiDa,  upon  the  spot 

where  it  flfooii. 

In  the  contest  just  cloiscd.  while  the  sky  was  dark,  aud  the  sturm  was  gathoring 
•~whea  ihc  old  Democratic  ship  was  Btruggling  witli  the  billuws— men  who  had 
pTofeaaed  to  be  leaders,  who  had  been  foremost  when  the  sky  was  bright  and  the 
wind  blew  fiiir,  detierted  their  poist?^.  It  was  always  bo.  Some  were  terrilied,  and 
fled;  others,  flmbitioiis  mc-ft,  wlio  would  secure  power  dif^hoiiorably,  fled;  bnt'thc 
people,  always  true  to  themselves,  retired  to  their  homes,  to  their  farms,  aud  their 
workahops  and  their  oflBoes,  in  the  hoar  of  trial,  . to  commune  with  tlieir  sober, 
tbooghts,  and  thejr  came  forth  at  the  appointed  time,  and  righted  tbe  foimdering 
ship.  They  achieved  a  victory  surprising  even  to  themselves,  and  perlbctly  as- 
tounding to  t>ie  Abolitionists. 

The  railroads,  the  bankd,  the  telegraph  hnes,  tbe  express  companies,  and  an- 
other element  that  had  of  late  defiled  itself  in  the  land — ^the  Churches — were  all 
anayed  against  the  people.  The  -  pure  dtars  of  Christianity  were  pollnted,  and 
the  disciples  Iiad  Imcksterod  in  the  political  markets.  The  Chnrnhes  had  departed 
from  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  Him  cnicifled,  and  takea  up  tlie  Veprn,  nnd  liiin 
glimfied  1  There  will  be  do  UnU>n,  no  peace,  no  hope,  no  country,  until  jou  drive 
out  those  who  have  defiled  the  temple  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  restore  the 
gospd  in  ita  purity.  It  ia  time  to  abandon  the  Abolition  churchea.  Befliae  them 
Support.    Tt  i?  time  to  speak  out. 

Mr.  V  VLLAHDIGHAM  Said  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  but  of  one  who  did  not 
disgrace  hia  calling.  He  had,  of  late,  quoted  fVeely  from  tlie  Scriptures  in  his 
speeches.  Some  of  his  fiienda  remarked  it,  and  he  told  them  he  had  not  attended 
church  lately,  and,  consequently,  he  had  had  time  to  examine  the  Bibla  In  his 
closet  ho  cottld  find  its  teachings,  but  not  in  tlie  pulpit. 

Froecription  had  been  another  means  used.  Men  were  proscribed  in  every  way. 
His  advice  was  to  meet  proacription  ^th  proscription.  We  have  as  ntudi  money 
as  they  have — at  least,  honestly.  We  have  not  as  many  contractors,  nor  as  heavy 
amounts  of  steulitifrB  hoardefl  up,  but  we  consume  a?  mnrh  as  they  do,  eat  as 
much,  wear  as  much,  and,  by  honest  toil  can  \my  for  as  much  Prosoriptiaii  is  a 
game  that  two  can  play  at,  and  they  will  be  the  first  to  lire  oi  it. 

Over  all  these  means,  freely  and  unacrupnlonsly  used,  we  behold  the  BuUhne 
spectacle  of  tweniymilliras  of  freemen  making  their  voices  heard,  even  in  the 
TTlute  Hoi.Fic.  Abraham  has  heard  it^  the  Ci^iinnet  have  heard  It,  and  the  govern- 
ors of  States  have  heard  it 

Mr.  V  ALLANDXGBAU  then  counselled  hia  Pemocratit  friends  to  stand  by  tlie  laws, 
to  seek  redress  tfarongb  the  courts,  and  administer  that  severest  of  rebukes,  to 
the  corrupt — "ezolusion  firom  oflSce.**  We  will  get  satisfaction  for  our  wrongs 
through  the  law.  lie  called  upon  every  man  who  had  been  unlawfvdly  imprison- 
ed in  the  walls  of  a  bastUe,  to  seek  for  redress  through  the  forma  of  law,  as  ho 
valued  -himself  and  the  liberties  of  his  countrymen.  England  has  given  us  oz> 
amples  of  illegal  arrest — these  usurpers  eannot«even  claim  the  merit  of  originality 
for  their  tyranny — she  has  jilso  given  us  exnmples  of  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders.  In  England,  the  person  of  a  auVijcct  :s  inviolate.  An  Engli.shraan's 
house  or  home  is  his  castle.  Wc  have  a  aotabie  instance  of  what  an  English- 
man's liberty  for  one  hoot  b  considered  worth  by  an  English  Jury.  A  Secretary 
of  State  arrested  a  British  subject,  and  Imprisoned  him  for  one  hour.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  he  was  released.  He  brottght  soit  against  ''my  Lord,'*  and  reoor* 
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«red  a  ▼erdict  for  $5,000.  Lord  CbieCJustioe  Pratt)  afterward  Lord  Camden— tho 
advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  Colonies,  the  friend  of  America  in  its  youth — made 

the  momoraV)le  declaration,  in  thi=?  ca?:c  :  "None but  an  Eng^Hsh  Jury  can  estimate 
tho  vriluo  of  an  KiifjListimaa's  liberty  for  one  iiour.**  An  Indiana  jury  may  Ik;  ublo 
to  make  a  like  esi>iaialo.  Tiiut  iti  tho  way  we  skould  iuid  wiii  have  ^aiisfactiOQ. 
The  people  have  spoken— ihoy  must  be  heard,  and  wiU  be  heard.  "  We  will  haro 
the  Union  as  it  was,  the  OoastitutioQ  as  it  is,  and  tho  negroes  where  they  are." 

r.  VAlir,AN'niOH  AM  said  th;it  tlio  campaisrn  had  only  just  bppfim.  It  must  be  kept 
up.  We  have  a  wily  and  unscrupulous  autagonism  to  contend  with.  The  good 
old  times  will  return.  He  did  believe  in  the  possibility,  nay,  the  probability,  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Um<m  as  it  waa.  We  have  commenced  the  work  here,  with  the 
ballot-box";  with  it  we  have  sraitten  the  Philistines  hip  and  thigh.  The  people 
of  the  South,  after  a  little  while,  will,  by  the  same  in«tnimf>Tita!ity.  pnr  down  the 
Secessionists  there,  u»  we  have  the  Abolitionists  here,  and  peace  aud  union  will 
once  more  smile  upon  the  land.  That  is  the  sentiment  in  the  ranks  of  both 
armies,  and  if  you  wouki  to-day  put  ballots  in  the  hands  of  the  private  soldiers 
of  tlic  ynrth  and  Sotitli,  tlie  apiratorg  and  leader?,  who  are  forcinc^  ptrr-ams  of 
blood  to  tlow,  wouid  be  etiectually  put  down.  He  related  several  instances  of  this 
feehog  in  the  army,  and  concluded  with  an  elegant  peroration,  which  was  received 
—as  the  main  parts  of  his  speech  had  been,  t]irougboat>— 1;»y  thtindeis  of  ap- 
plause. 


PBAOX  BSBOLUnONg. 

On  the  16tb  of  JDecember,  IS62,  Mr.  Y ALLAVOiQBAtt  introduced  the  folloviag  molutiona  lnt9 
Dm  Hoom  of  BepresentattvM ;  tbef  wm  pof  tpwaed  Ibr  debate : 

**Jtaol»ed,  1.  That  the  Union  as  it  was  most  be  rcstored^nd  maintained  foreveri 
under  the  Constitutioo  as  it  is— the  fifth  artide,  providing  for  amendments)  in- 
cluded. 

"  2.  That  no  linal  treaty  of  peace,  ending  the  present  civil  war,  ma  be  permitted 
to  be  made  by  the  MxeeuUvef  or  any  oOter  person  in  (he  eivU  or  military  service  of 
the  United  jSbuBea,  on  any  otiier  basis  than  the  integrity  and  entirety  of  tiie  Federal 
Union,  and  of  the  .'^^thtes  composing  the  same  as  at  the  be^pnning  of  hostilities^ 
and  upon  that  basis  peace  ought  immediately  to  be  made. 

**  3.  That  tho  Government  can  never  permit  iu-med  or  hostile  intervention  by  any 
foreign  power,  in  regard  to  the  present  civil  war. 

"  4.  That  the  unhai^j  civil  war  in  which  wo  are  engaged  was  wagod,  in  the 
beginning;  profe?scdh'.  "not  in  any  spirit  of  onprcspion,  or  for  any  piterpoee 
flf  conquest  or  subjugation,  <x  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the 
rights  or  established  institutions  of  the  States,  but  to  defend  and  maintain  the 
suprenmcy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union,  with  all  the  dignity, 
equalify.  and  rlfrljls  of  the  .several  State's  nnim]>airfd."  nnd  was  so  underskKxl  and 
anceptod  by  the  peojile,  and  especially  by 'the  army  and  tiavy  of  tho  United  States; 
and  that,  therefore,  whoever  shall  pervert,  or  attempt  to  pervert,  the  same  to  a  war 
of  conquest  and  subjugation,  or  for  the  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the 
rights  or  established  institutions  of  any  of  the  States,  and  to  abolish  slavery 
therein,  or  (or  tho  purpose  nf  deftmying  or  impeirin?  the  dijniitr,  pf|nality,  or 
rights  of  any  of  tliu  States,  will  be  truilry  of  a  flagrant  breach  of  public  faith|  aad 
of  a  high  crime  against  the  Coa:ititutiou  aud  the  Union. 


SUPPLElfENT. 
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That  whoever  shaii  propose,  by  Federal  authority,  (o  extinguish  any  of  the 
StatOB  of  the  Union,  or  to  declare  any  of  them  eztinguiidied,  and  to  eatablUh  terri- 
torial goreramentti,  or  permaneut  military  governments  iritluu  the  same,  vill  be 

deserving  of  the  censure  of  this  IIousg  and  of  the  c»uiitry. 

"6.  That  whoever  shall  attempt  to  establish  a  dictatorship  iu  the  United  States, 
thereby  superseding  or  suspending  the  constitutional  authorities  of  the  Union,  or 
to  dotiie  the  President  or  any  other  officer,  dvil  or  military,  with  dictatorial  or 
^bltrary  power,  will  be  goil^  of  a  high  crime  against  the  Conatitation  and  the 
Union,  and  puldic  Hber^.'* 

On  tilt-  '22a  of  the  BUM  mootb^  Mr.  Tau^bwium  oUbred  tbe  foUowtiif,  whtcb,  alao^  weat 

over  for  (Ifbutc : 

"  Rc-<oh  ed,  That,  tiiis  TTouse  earnestly  desire  that  the  most  Bpeedy  and  effectual 
measures  be  taken  for  restoring  peace  in  America,  and  that  no  time  may  be  lost 
in  propoeing  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  in  order  to  the  speedy  settlement 
of  the  unhappy  controversiea  which  brought  about  this  unnecessary  and  injuioua 
civil  war,  by  just  and  adequate  security  against  the  return  of  like  calamities  in 
time  to  come;  and  this  House  desire  to  oti'er  the  most  earnest  assurances  to  the 
country,  that  they  will  iu  due  time  cheerfully  co-operate  with  Uie  Executive  and 
the  States  for  the  lestoratioo  of  the  Union,  by  such  explicit  and  most  solemn 
amendments  and  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  may  be  found  necessary  for 
securing  the  tights  of  the  several  States  and  sections  within  the  Union,  under  the 
Conslitutlou.'* 

On  the  ncxi  day,  Mr.  V.  hne&j  referred  to  the  foregohig  reaoluUon,  m  foUow«: 

"The  resolution  which  I  offered  yesterday,  and  which  lies  over  for  dobat©,  was 
orjgiuaUy  part  of  the  series  submitted  by  me  some  time  since,  and  which,  as  after- 
ward modified,  were  poa^oned  till  the  6th  of  January.  I  did  not  oifer  it  at  the 
same  time  with  the  others,  1>ecauae  I  desired  a  separate  vote  upon  tJiem ;  and 
thiongh  the  kindness  of  the  member  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Lov^oy)  and  his  friends 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  House,  my  desire  was  promptly  gratified,  just  as  T  anti- 
cipated. The  resolutions  were  laid  upon  the  table  by  a  strict  party  vote,  and  thus 
llie  record  for  the  okkat  bsbxaxtbk  made  up,  and  I  am  content. 

"And  now  let  me  add  that  the  resolution  of  yesterday  is  but  an  almost  exact 
transcript  of  un  amendment  to  the  address  in  answer  to  the  King^s  speech,  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1777,  by  the  Marquis 
of  Uraaby,  and  supported  by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  other 
•Britidi  patriots  of  that  day.  Had  I  pressed  it  to  a  vote,  its  fate  would,  I  doubt 
not,  have  been  just  tiie  same  as  that  of  the  amendment  itself,  which  vraa  rejected 
by  the  followers  of  Lord  North,  by  a  vote  of  243  to  86,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
American  war.  That  war,  ?ir,  as  we  all  know,  went  on  for  four  years  longer,  and 
end^  at  last  in  tlie  eternal  separation  of  tbe  Tliirteen  Colonics  from  the  British 
Crown.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  no'similar  result  shall  be  the  issue  of  our 
present  nniiappj  war. 

"But  by  speedy,  br^nnrfiiiio  peace,  eonpilifttion,  and  adjustment  alone,  in  my 
dehberate  and  most  sokmn  judgment,  now  aa  irom  the  very  first,  can  that  calami^ 
be  averted." 
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DTVASION. — ARRSST. — THE  TIMSB. 

Th«  ftdlowhif  art  cuctxacto  from  a  Tcry  imperfeet  and  anrevlaed  report  of  a  apeeoih  dellTered  bj 
Ifr,  Tallamviobaii,  atKawaik,  ITeir  Jaraty,  February  H 18^! 

I  9UBPB0T  that  among  the  other  miserable  dreams — disappoiutecl  nightmare 
TfsioQS  that  hang  in  vap  ory  fumes  around  the  imagination  of  the  Secretary  of 

State — it  has  oconrrcd  to  him  tliat  if  he  could  only  invitp  the  SoutJhem  Army 
in.  fgroe  into  Pennsjlvania,  and  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  he  woulc^ 
be  able  to  galvanize  the  dead  carcass  of  this  war.  (Laughter.)   Well,  if  they 
iHTsde  Q8,  we  irill  write  for  them  precisely  the  history  they  have  been  writing 

for  us  for  the  last  fpw  months.  The  Miami  Valley  Avill  have  some  two  nr  tlirco 
Bull  Runs  with  which  to  adorn  thtir  historj".  llu'  St;itc  of  New  Jer<(  y  \y\]\  al.so 
have  several  Imttles,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  alludu  lo,  ouW  thu  piciure  will 
be  reversed.  But  I  think  there  is  wisdom  enough  in  the  men  who  contrdi  the 
Southern  Government  not  to  accommodate  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  has  been 
proclaimed  that  it  never  wa.<?  their  purpose  to  iiivndo  the  Northern  State?:.  1% 
very  true,  that  if  this  war  is  kept  np,  b.itiles  ibnght,  uo  relenting  spirit,  r,n  pros- 
pect ot  peace,  no  sound  of  concord  to  reach  their  earS|  tbej  may  some  duy  uttompt 
that  hivasion. 

TTnve  nnj  of  yon  known  that  most  terrible  of  all  pensationf ,  haunting  yoa, 
walking  with  you,  resting  witli  you, — tiie  apprehension  of  being  arrested  ? 
Before  Ood,  I  never  have  been  guUtj  of  any  offence  against  the  laws  of  ray  coun- 
try, or  the  laws  written  by  a  higher  power^-exoept  through  the  frailties  of  human 
nature — ^but  I  have  learned,  in  my  own  person,  what  of  all  sensations  is  the  most 
horrible  and  oppressive — the  fear  of  arreat.  I  felt  it  when,  nipjht  after  niu'hr.  in  ray 
own  house — which  one  of  the  noblest  of  Englishmen  told  me,  which  uiy  lutliur  tuid 
me,  which  the  Constitution  of  my  country  told  me^  was  my  castle— when  night 
tkfter  night,  from  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  from  the  hour  when  the  gray  starlight 
gathered  aronnd  that  which  ought  to  have  heen  a  peaceful  and  imd!sturbe<l  home, 
until  da}'  dawned,  I  wut(jhed  in  suspense  for  every  footfall  upon  the  pavement, 
and  the  sound  of  every  carriage  that  rumbled  along  tlie  street,  lest  some  execrable 
minion  should  dare  attempt  to  cross  the  threshold  of  that  castle.  And  it  was  not 
In  Austria  tiiat  that  happened — not  in  Russia,  not  in  oM  Home,  under  Nero  Or 
Ciiligula,  but  in  the  United  States  of  America,  \inder  Abraham  Lincoln.  (Great 
applause.)  As  a  man  brought  up  in  the  Christian  religion,  under  the  ancieM  re- 
gme^  when  the  gospel  was  preadied,  I  should  forgive  transgressors,  but  I  feel  in 
regard  to  the  authors  of  these  acts,  that  I  could  join  in  the  exclamation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  one  who  had  done  her  a  sore  wrong  asked  forgiveness,  "Hay 
God  forgive  you,  for  I  cannot  1"  Forgive!  Ye:?,  if  yon  eease  now  we  will  be 
satisfied  to  resort  to  the  judioal  tribunals  to  avenge  tiiose  wrongs,  iforgetl  No^ 
not  while  memory  bc^ds  a  seat  in  this  distracted  g^be,  shall  the  vigils  of  those 
terrible  nights  be  forgotten  f  And  if  even  the  apprehension  of  arrest  fell  and 
scorched  thus,  like  a  destroying  fire,  on  the  heart  of  one  not  subjected  to  it,  what 
were  yours,  ye  (turninj^  to  the  late  State  prisoners  on  the  jdatfonn)  who  felt  the 
horrors  of  fort  Xiafayette  and  Fort  Warren? 

We  live  in  eoEtraordinuy  time.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  all  history  so  grand  aa 
epoch  has  ever  occurred  j  n>  many  people  and  so  vast  a  theatre  engaged  in  civil 
war,  with  amies  so  greal^  expenditures  so  enormous,  tasitto&  so  burdensome. 
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In  the  history  of  Uie  pae^  joflt  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  have 
men  arisen  who  have  been  able  to  meet  them.  On  every  ooca^on  hitherto^  Ibo 
Pnmdenoe  of  Grod  has  orduned  that  men  shoald  be  found  fit  to  deal  with  the 

necessities  of.  every  nation.  Has  it  been  so  now?  Where  are  our  Statesmen? 
Not  in  the  person  of  the  Freaident^  or  tiie  taembera  of  hia  Cabinet.  Not  in  the 
Senate;  not  in  the  House  of  BepreSbntatives ;  not  among  your  State  Executives 
— certainly  not  previous  to  the  first  of  January.  Where  are  the  men  of  might,  the 
Jofty  in  intellect,  the  grand  in  soul?  (A  voice,  "in  the  workshop?.")  Ay,  there 
are  the  men :  but  tlie  instrument  is  wanted.  The  workraati  m.ust  have  the  im- 
plement of  his  trade  or  he  eannot  labor.  The  people  mu3t  have  a  statesman  et^ual 
to  the  occasion,  or  the  nation  is  lost  Where  are  your  generals?  We  had  one,  but 
they  banished  him.  (Applause.)  It  was  asked  iu  the  Senate  the  other  day  what 
rietory  be  ever  vron.  The  reply  wap,  what  battle  did  he  ever  lose  ?  "When  we 
remember  the  history  of  tliii^  war,  it  waa  the  most  pertiueut  answer  U^at  could 
have  been  made.  We  have  been  fortunate  when  we  did  not  lose  battles  I  Where 
are  the  men!  A  great  nation  is  in  the  very  throes  and  agonies  of  revolution,  and 
no  man  has  arisen,  with  power  in  his  hand,  stretehed  forth  to  save  tliis  i^ple. 
It  is  what  we  most  need  now,  and  it  ought  lo  be  the  prayer  of  every  true  patriot 
and  lover  of  his  country,  that  God,  in  iiLs  J:'rovidon(H;,  would  raise  up  a  man  to  lead 
tins  people  through  the  red  sea  of  blood,  to  the  promised  land  of  peace. 

••tiive  as  tbe  oervA  of  ite«i, 
Th«  arm  of  fearien  mi^t, 

Tb«  tttrength  of  will  that  Is  ready  atin. 

To  battle  for  tUc  right 

**Qiv6  u&  the  clear,  oold  tnrniii. 
Hut  fa  iMTer  «sle«p  nor  dwiag; 

But  sfriingt-r  t  v  t  r  hy  buM  cmlcavor 
To  w&kii  up  the  'vvorld  from  Ita  prosing; 

*  Oh !  give  us  the  nerve  of  steel, 
Tha  hand  of  fouleaa  ml^ht, 

Thb  hcAi-t  that  can  Livo  and  feu!. 
And  the  bead  that  is  alwaja  right. 

*Oarfoemea  are  now  abroad, 

And  the  land  is  filled  with  crlmta, 
But  our  prayer  to  ih'  Omnipotent  Ood, 
Oh  I  give  m  the  men  for  the  times  1" 

A  part  of  the  foregofn?  spcrch  having  been  crrossly  mlsrpportcd  In  somp  of  thfl  papers,  was,  in 
that  form  read,  a  few  Uay»  a^U^^ward^^  iu  the  Haube  of  iiepreaentatives,  by  Mr.  TiiAiiDsrs 
tovaiiBt  M  follows:  **Itt»  veiy  true  that  If  this  war  is  kept  np^  hattks  funvht,  no  relating 
qiiilt,B4>  prospect  of  peace^  no  soondof  peoeato  reaeh  their  ears,  they  oughita  tetiKtuoatf  to 
mske  Unt  iBvasloo.*  Ur.  YAUAirmoRAH  at  oooe  Interposed,  uajring : 

hope  the  gentlemaA  will  give  mc  an  opportunity  to  correct  a  very  gross  mi^ 
report  conteined  in  that  part  of  the  speodi  which  he  has  just  read.'* 

Hx.  Stsvsns.  I  will  certainly,  for  it  is  a  very  grave  charge. 

Mr.  Vallanbigham.  It  £s  a  very  grave  charge.  I  concur  with  tiie  g:*»nt1eman 
from  Pennsylvania  in  that.  I  corrected  it  the  next  day  by  a  card  in  the  .New 
Totk  JVibme,  What  I  did  say  was  fhis»  thai  if  the  Ckmfederales  attempt  to 
{nvade  ns  we  will  write  for  them  precisely  the  history  th^  have  been  writing  tot 
US  during  the  last  two  years:  that  we  will  tiien  be  aUe  to  ^ve  them  two  or  three 
BuU  Eims  North,  to  adorn  their  liistory,  in  retnm  for  what  they  have  given  to 
vul.  I  said  further,  in  the  same  connection,  that  if  the  war  went  on  indelinitely, 
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with  no  prospect  of  peace,  no  soirnd  of  bonoord,  no  pfoposition  or  prospect  of  t»U 

tlcmeiit  iti  the  fVlture^  they  might  possibly  attempt  to  invade  the  Northern  Of 
Western  States ;  hdt  it  never  eatered  ray  mind,  I  never  conceived  for  a  moment^ 
of  such  a  thing  as  to  give  ntterence  to  fbe  aentiment  ttiat  thej  ougkt  to  bo 
indooed"  to  inyade  the  Korth. 


THE  TRUE  POSITION   AND  DUTY  OF  THE  DEMOCK ATIC  PjLBTT. 

Letter  to  Altbsp  Sahobbson,        Laacaater,  Feoiuylvaula. 

Dattoit,  Ohio,  April  24, 1868. 
llT  engagementB  in  New  York  preokided  me  fh>m  accepting  your  invitation,  and 

addressing  yon  prnvions  to  my  return  West.  I  expect  to  go  East  about  the  12th 
of  May  or  16th  of  Juno,  and,  if  I  do,  will,  if  jwssilile.  visit  Lancaster  going  or 
coming,  and  address  your  Democracy.  Indeed,  it,  will  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  compljr  with  your  inTitatum.  •  Should  I  be  able  to  come,  I  will  advise  you  in 
time. 

Meanwhile,  let  me  ?ay  that  every  thing  depends  nn  keeping  the  Domnr-Tatic  party 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  principle  and  sound  policy,  tnir;  to  thp  « 'oTistitution.  faith- 
ful to  the  Union,  steadfast  to  the  Goverumout  which  they  oousuiuii.:,  and  de voted 
to  liberty  at  the  hazard  of  life  itsdf.  Truth  and  xeaaon,  applied  to  these  high  and 
aaered  objects,  are  the  only  powers  or  agendes  left  to  the  Demooracy,  and  by  a 
bold  and  manly  u^e  alone  of  them  ean  we  succeed  in  the  olectioaa.  Every  thing 
else  is  in  the  liands  of  the  Abolition  partx — the  Administration.  Through  the 
press,  but  especially  by  pubUc  meettngs  and  open  and  ooarageous  organization, 
this  use  is  to  be  made.  Good  men  hidividnaUy  upon  our  ticket  wiU  not  be  enough. 
The  people  a^e  not  now  voting  for  men,  but  for  ideas,  principles,  polidea.  No 
puhlic  man  ia  worth  a  rush  now,  tinless  he  represents  gomotliing  besides  candi- 
dacy for  an  o&ce.  Kathi^iasm  is  power— a  greater  power,  especially  among  the 
masses,  «nong  workingmen  and  »  rural  population,  than  any  agency  which  this 
Administration  can  brmgto  bear,  whether  it  be  corruption  or  force;  but  there 
can  be  no  popular  enthusiasm  fi>r  any  one,  above  all  juat  in  these  times  of  powers 
fnl  commotion,  unless  he  ia  the  embodiment,  or  at  least  a  representative,  of  some 
great  principle  or  cause.  And  to  be  eil'ectivo  it  must  be  antagonistic  to  some 
other  and  opposite  principle  or  cause;  and  the  stronger  and  more  direct  the 
antagonism,  the  better.   This  ia  essential  now. 

•  Last  summer  and  faU  the  Administration  was  unsettled,  ostensibly  at  least,  In 
its  policy,  and  its  party  therefore  more  or  less  divided.  Not  f^o  now.  Tt  has  a 
pdioy,  and  means  steadfastly  to  adliere  to  it.  Whouver  supports  the  Administra- 
tioD  now,  supports  its  policy.  All  apology  for  temporizing  by  the  Democratic  pwtj 
is  utterly  gone.  The  Administration  Abolition  party  is  thoroughly  consolidated, 
and  unqiiostioaably  it  is  now  contending  solely  for  ttntty  and  a  btbong  OENTBAL- 

IZF.D  GOVKRNMKNT  THROUOH  WAR,  failing  ill  this,   tJir.n  DISUNION.     And  it  wiU 

rally  to  its  support  all  men  who  from  any  cause,  seuiimeut,  or  interest,  are  in 
favor  of  either  the  olffect  or  the  meana  Now  the  direct  antagonism  of  all  this  Is, 
VKioK  AND  oanamuTioarAL  l^brty  thbough  ak  uonosabub  pbaob.  And  what 

nohler  principle  or  idea,  what  liolier  cause  for  the  Democratic  party  to  struggle 
for  ?  ArguDient.s  and  appeals  without  number,  the  strongest  ever  urged,  can  bo 
arrayed  in  its  support — from  religion,  from  philosophy,  from  human  nature,  poli- 
tics, history,  from  the  principles  of  oar  form  of  goranunent,  and  from  the  otter 
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and  ineTitable  failure  of  all  other  means  of  securing  that  great  end.   With  all 

these  agoncics  at  our  command,  an  enthusiasm  can  be  evoked  from  the  hearts  of 
the  people^  before  which  all  oppositioii  will  be  swept  amtjr  aabj  a  consuming 
fire. 


THE  MIUTA&r  COMUISiilON. — ^TTTE      CHARafi  AND  SPAOinOAllON 

MAY,  186a. 

ThA  following  is  a  full  and  eiai«t  wpf  *)f  the  **Charfa  and  SpeeMcatlen,'"  embodjinf  the  teU 
eHoDee  or  ^'erime'^  for  whioh  ICr.  Valiahvioham  waa  **  tried"  before  Banwide's  Hilitarjr  Oom« 
mtBston,  at  CtnciiiiMiti,  Ifaj  $  and  7, 186ft. 

C  UAH  IE. — Publicly  expressing,  ia  violatioii  of  General  Orders  No.  38,  from 

He<id-(iriart..rs  Department  of  the  Oliio,  .«ynipa»})y  for  those  in  arms  ac^ninft  the 
Governineut  oi  tlie  United  States,  and  declaring  disloyal  sentiments  and  opiuious, 
with  the  object  and  purpose  of  weakening  the  power  of  the  Qorernment  in  Ua 
eiflbrts  to  snppress  an  unlawful  rebellioii. 

Specification. — In  this,  tl»at  the  said  dem^t  I*.  Tallandipham,  a  citisen 
of  the  State  of  0]:io.  on  or  y bout  the  first  day  of  Mav,  l'<63,  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Knox  County,  Uhio,  did  publicly  address  a  large  meeting  of  citizens,  and  did  utter 
sentiments  in  words,  or  in  effect,  as  foUowa^  declaring  the  present  war  *'a  wicked, 
cruel,  and  unneoessarj  war;"  '*a  war  not  being  waged  for  the  preaenratitHi  of 
the  TJnion  "a  -war  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out  liberty  and  erecting  a  despot- 
ism;''  "a  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  black<5  and  the  enslavement  of  the  whites;" 
stating  "  that  if  the  Administration  had  so  ^vi8hed,  the  war  could  liave  beeu  honora- 
bly terminated  months  ago;"  that  peace  mig^t  have  been  honorably  obtained  by 
listening  to  the  proposed  intermediation  of  Prance;"  that  "propositions  by  which 
the  Northern  States  could  be  won  bank,  and  the  South  gnarantcf'd  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution,  liad  bee;i  rejected  tlie  day  before  the  late  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, by  Liucoiu  uud  bi^  uiiuiouii,''  uieaDing  thereby  the  President  of  tl^ 
United  States,  and  those  raider  him  in  authority;  charing  "  that  the  Goremment 
of  flks  ITnited  States  was  about  to  appoint  military  marshals  in  every  district,  to 
restrain  the  people  of  their  liberties,  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
lege;" characterizing  (General  Orders  No.  38,  Irom  Head-quarters  Departijaent  of 
the  Ohio^  as  "abase  usurpation  cf  arbitrary  authority,*'  inviting  his  hearers  to 
resist  the  same^  by  saying,  "  the  sooner  the  people  inform  the  minions  of  usurped 
power  that  they  will  not  submit  to  such  restrictions  upon  their  liberties,  the 
better;"  declaring  **th.at  be  was  at  all  times,  and  uffOn  all  occnsiona,  resolved  to 
do  what  he  couid  to  defeat  the  attempts  now  beiug  raade  to  buUd  up  a  monarchy 
upon  the  ruins  of  our  firee  govemmeiit;*'  asserting  "  that  he  firmly  believed,  aa  he 
stdd  six  months  ago,  that  the  men  in  power  are  attempting  to  establish  a  despotism 
In  this  country,  more  crur-1  and  more  oppressive  tlian  ever  existed  before." 

All  of  which  opinions  and  sciktimcnts  ho  well  knew  did  aid,  TOiufort,  and 
encourage  those  Ln  arms  against  tlie  Goverumeut,  uud  could  but  iuduce  iu  hia 
hearers  a  distrust  of  their  own  Government^  sympathy  for  those  in  arms  against 
ttk  and  a  (Uspositiento  resist  the  laws  of  the  land. 
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RBCBPnOK  AT  WX9I>80S,  C.  TT. 

Soon  nfJcr  -.irrlvhit;  at  "Windsor,  oTt  Xha  IXth  of  An::(i9t,  |^r»3.  Mr,  Y  vLi.AKDiGHAM  iras  Wel- 
comed a  dv^tutoUoD  of  citizena  iroiu  Detroit,  to  whom  tt«  replied  briefly.  A  mmtaarj  of 
btsmpons*  WH  pi»bli6b«d  In  the  Detroit  Fret  Frt$9  of  An^aet  26tb,  as  foUowa; 

Hb.  Yallajibioiiah  replied,  thanking  his  fellow-citizcQS  for  their  kindly  wel- 
come.  He  said  it  was  gratifinng,  personally,  but  much  more  as  a  tcstimonj  for  the 

great  ««ise  of  constitutional  Ifliorty.  Very  strange  was  thr-  3p^ctaclc  of  an  Araori- 
can  citizen  in  exilo,  reoeiving  a  vmt  frum  his  countryinen  upon  foreign  soil  and 
under  tlie  protection  of  a  foreign  flag,  but  in  sight  of  his  own  country.  "  It  is  in* 
deed,"  said  Mr.  V.,  my  country,  and  as  dear  to  me  as  when  I  last  trod  its  soiL'* 
It  wns  not  fittin<»'  thnt  herp  he  should  dJscuss  the  political  questions  of  tliat  coun* 
try.  The  great  issue  at  home  was,  indeed,  common  to  Kiiglaud  and  America.  It 
was  the  question  of'  personal  and  political  liberty,  secnred  in  the  one  by  lifagna 
Charta,  the  Petition  of  Rights  the  Statute  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
and  in  the  other  by  the  guarantees  of  our  State  and  Federal  constitutions.  In  bet* 
ter  times  he  would  di?^onPS  them  at  home  with  the  ancient  frepdom  of  American 
dtizens.  Of  liiuiself,  though  so  cordially  uiet  and  kindly  referrf-d  to,  )\v  ii.vl  noiiiing 
to  say.  He  was  nothing;  the  cause  every  ihin^.  A  great  struggit^  wub  gouig  on  in 
the  United  States  to  r^ain  lost  liberties—flreedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and  of 
public  assemblages,  and  to  maintain  free  elections.  He  had  great  faith  in  the  ul- 
timate trii;m]>h  of  the  people — faith  in  Providenre  and  faith  in  the  race  which,  in 
England  and  Ajnorica,  bad  suucesslully  supported  their  rights  and  liberties  for  six 
hundred  years.  The  race  would  still  vindicate  itself  in  the  XTintcd  States.  The 
right  of  free  election,  and  all  that  preceded  and  was  essential  to  it,  must  be  main- 
tained— peaceably  if  po«^siblc,  hnl  it  muff  hi'  ma  'nti'.ncd  at  nU  har.ards.  He  counselled 
oliedience  to  the  Constitution  and  to  ail  laws,  and  the  cnforciug  of  that  obedience 
by  all  men,  those  in  authority  and  those  not  in  author!^.  The  ballot  was  the  true 
and  proper  remedy  in  the  United  States,  tat  all  potiticat  wrongs ;  and  it  was  all- 
Eufficient.   But  WHEN  tbe  ballot  is  denied,  TnF.>r  the  right  of  RsvOLunox  bb- 

GIXS — NOT  THE  RIOHT  OXLY,  BUT  THE  SACRED  DDTT.    01%'©  US  a  frco  ballot  and  W9 

want  no  more. .  Tlirough  this  we  will  regain  liberty,  maintain  the  Constitution, 
uphold  the  laws,  and  restore  the  Union ;  and  thus  we  will  support  the  government 
which  our  fathers  made.  Claiming  the  Aittest  right  at  home  to  critidae  and  con- 
demn tlio  men  and  acts  of  the  administration,  and  meaninf:;-  tlicc,  and  at  the  prfrpor 
time,  to  ajjain  exe.reij<c  it  toUic  utmost,  he,  yet  on  foreign  soil,  h;id  no  word  of  bit- 
terness to  speak.  He  would  only  remember  now  that  liiey  represented  liia  coun- 
try, and  forbear. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  UNION  1  849. 

Taletllrtory  as  Editor  of  the  Dayton  Empir^^  ,T\ine27, 1S49. 

We  would  stand  or  fall  by  tiicm  now  as  then,  and  throughout  life.  Of  the  vital 
importance  to  the  wdfare  of  the  whole  country  in  general,  and  the  Democratio 
ptoty  in  particular,  of  two^  in  an  especial  manner,  to  these  prindples,  every  hour 
has  added  to  our  deep  conviction.  And  WO  would  write  them  as  in  the  rock,  upon 
the  hearts  of  our  friends  forever : 

mratk  that  which  is  really  and  most  viduable  in  our  American  liberties,  depends 
upon  the  preservattoo  and  ^gor  of  ihb  Unioh  of  thbbk  States  ;  and  therefoN^ 
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all  and  every  agitation  in  ono  eection,  neceasariljr  generating,  oonnter-agitation  in 

the  other,  ovight,  fnyra  tohal  quarter  soever  it  mjiy  cotiv,  by  cvorj  patriot  and  woll- 
wishcr  of  his  couattj,  to  be  ^'indignantly  frowned  upon,"  and  arrested  ere  it  bo 
« too  late." 


NOT  "  FOR  PEACE   BEFOTIE  THE  UNION.** 
Card  lo  the  Oincinnati  Enquirer,  .Kxi'^wsA.  20, 1861. 

I  KEViiR,  either  in  mj  place  in  the  House  of  itepresentatives,  or  anywhere  else^ 
said  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

It  is  a  part  of  that  mass  of  falHeliood.oreated  and  set  afloat  so  persistently  for 
the  last  few  years,  in  reprard  to  all  tliat  concerns  ine ;  and  is  of  th^  pnmc  coinage 
as  that  other  falsehood,  that  1  once  said  that  **  Federal  troops  must  pass  07er  my 
dead  body  on  their  itrnj  South'*-Hi  speech  of  intense  stupidity,  which.  I  never,  at 
.any  time,  in  any  place,  in  any  shape  or  form,  uttered  in  my  life. 

But  now,  allow  mc,  also,  to  say  that  I  am  for  peaoe-^epeedy  and  honorable 
peace — h^mm  I  am  for  the  Union,  and  know,  or  think  I  know,  that  every  hour  of 
warfare  by  so  much  diraiiiishes  tije  hopes  and  chances  of  its  restoration.  I  repeat 
with  Douglas:  "War  is  disuiuon.  War  is  final,  eternal  separation;*'  and  with 
Ohatham:  "  ICy  Lords,  yon  cannot  conquer  America." 


THE  UNION  lh02. 

E<Mnark9  agalrut  the  Rill  abolishin;,'  Slavery  in  thy  District  of  Columbia,  April  11,  1862. 

Had  X  no  other  reason,  I  am  opposed  to  it,  because  I  regard  ell  this  class  of 
legislation  as  tending  to  prevent  a  restoration  of  tiie  Union  of  these  States  as  it 
was,  and  that  is  the  grand  object  to  which  I  look.  I  know  well,  that  in  a  very 

little  while  the  question  will  be  b.?tu'eeu  the  old  Union  of  these  States — the  Union 
as  our  father.-;,  made  it — or  soiue  new  one,  or  some  new  unity  of  trovcrnmcnt,  or 
eternal  separation — disunion.  To  both  these  latter  I  am  unaiterablj  vnd  uncon- 
ditionally opposed.  It  is  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union  as  it  was,  in  1789,  and 
continued  for  over  seventy  years,  that  I  am  bound  to  tne  last  hour  of  my  political 
and  personal  existence,  ifit  be  witUn  the  limits  of  posidbility,  to  restore  and  main- 
tain that  Union. 


SOLDIERS.  PAY. — PENSIONS. 

Not©  to  Dr.  Mi^Klw.'C  Octobrr  6  1862. 

In  reply  to  yours  of  yesterday,  I  have  to  say  that  I  supports  sdl  the  measnres 
in  the  last  Congress  looking  to  the  giving  of  invalid  pensions  to  idl  soldiers  "  wound- 
ed or  incurring  disability  in  the  military  service."  Upon  a  question  like  that,  no 
just  or  humane  man  could  hesitate  for  n  moment  Kvery  >f)!dier  who  lias  per- 
formed service  is  entitled  to  the  pay  and  bounty  promised  him  by  law,  and  :ill  dis- 
abled in  any  way  during  service  are  entitled  to  pensions ;  and  I  have  never,  either 
directly  by  vote  or  Indirect^  by  refiising  to  vote,  withheld  either,  where  tiie  aw» 
Tioe  had  been  rendered  or  the  disal^^  incurred ;  nor  would  I  do  an. 
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IA.VS4 — ^BIGHTS. — ^DUTIES. 
-Bemarke  at  EeecpUrtu  at  T>a7toii,  Oblo,  March  18,  VM, 

It  is  the  determination  of  the  Democratic  party  to  maintnin  froo  speech,  a  free 
press,  and  a  free  ballot,  at  all  hazards.  I  am  for  oixdience  to  al!  laws,  and  for  re- 
quiring the  men  in  power  to  obey  thein.  I  would  try  all  questions  of  Constitutios^ 
and  law  hefiwe  tlie  Courts,  and  then  enforce  l^e  decrees  of  the  Go«irt8.  I  om  for 
trying  all  political  questiims  by  the  hellot  I  would  resist  no  law  by  force,  but 
would  f'tidtirc  almost  every  other  wron^  as  long  ns  free  disra??ioTi.  froc  assem- 
blages of  the  people,  and  a  free  ballot  remain,  but  the  moment  thoy  are  att 
I  would  resist  We  have  a  right  to  change  Administrations,  policies,  and  parties, 
not  by  fordble  revolution,  bnt  by  the  ballot-box;  and  this  right  must  be  midn- 
tained  at  all  hasards. 


THE  BAKITART  COUMI8SI0K* 

Vucmum,  GL      DmmnS^t  16;  1868. 

QbCK  McLAranLiv.  Ksq.,  Cincinnafi,  Ohio: 

Sib: — Yours  ol  the  litii,  requesting  trom me  an  autograpli  letter,  for  the  bene^t 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  has  been  received,  and  I  dieerfnlly  comply. 

Tlie  object  of  the  Commission  is  one  of  mercy.  It  is  a  charity  truly  ChristiaB, 
to  visit  ihe  pick,  to  he^!  the  wounded,  to  minister  to  the  mnimed,  to  coinfort  the 
aflSicted,  to  relievo  the  prisoner,  to  clothe  the  naked,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  give 
drink  to  them  who  are  athirst,  to  cheer  the  widow  and  Uio  fatherless,  to  save 
human  life,  to  alleviate  human  suflbring,  and  thus  to  restore  some  part  of  that 
which  war  always  so  largely  subtracts  from  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  That 
all  this  is  to  be  wrought  out  on  behalf  of  those  or  the  families  of  thoyu  who  brave 
wounds  and  death  with  heroic  courage,  upon  the  maoj  battle-fields  of  this  mofli 
flonrowAil  of  wars,  gives  but  still  more  of  value  to  the  merdful  purpose.  The  Com- 
misdon,  if  justly,  fairly,  with  integrity  and  witboat  partialis,  it  shall  perform  its 
pious  dntic5i.  wil!  prove  itsdf  worthj  of  the  noble  praise  bestowed  bj  Burke  upon 
the  benevolent  Howard. 


BBLV^DSFSNCB* — ^PROTECTION. — ^BSPBISALS.* 

WninsoB,  C.  W.,  Jforcft  T,  VBtL 

Mkssbs.  HuBBAjiD  &  Bbothsb,  BayUm,  Okia: 

Ghhtlbmeb: — I  read,  several  days  ago,  the  telegrapblc  announoement  of  the 
«<  riddling*'  of  the  Empire  office  by  "  furloughed  soldiers.'*  I  oflbr  yon  no  sym- 
pathy, for  that  will  avidl  nothing  now  or  hereafter.  I  do  express  to  you  my  pro- 
found recrret  that  you  were  not  prepared  to  inflict  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  assault,  the  complete  puniahment  which  the  ass^lanta  deserved;  but  am  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  some  of  them  did  soon  after  receive  their  deserts.  But  these 
cowardly  acts  cannot  always  be  guarded  i^ainst  And  they  do  not  primarily  come 
from  the  ''soldiers."  There  is,  therefore,  but  cue  remedy  for  past  and  preveuto- 

*Tlil«  letter,  dtfferini;  frmn  Ur.  Vi  UAimraHA]^  anlflnm  and  rvpmted  iirevl<NU  teMhIags,  maj 

be  resjitrded  as  a  recognition  by  him,  of  .the  mtilaru'holy  fact  that  we  have  at  lust  rencbed  that 
potot  in  the  "  Great  Auu>f  lean  lievolution  of  wbero  the  protection  of  Constitution  and  Jaw 
being  no  longer  enlbreed  by  executive  cr  jadiotal  aattiorit7,  we  ara  obliged  to  lUl  baek  upon  onr 
nataial  rl^ta,  not  ia  revenge^  bat  tor  seoority. 
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tivd  of  liiture  i^juriefi;  aod  that  is,  iaaiani,  summary  and  amp2s  r^inrab  iipoii 

persons  and  property  of  (fie  men  at  hom^>.  luho,  hy  hnujuage  and  cmdoct^  are  ahvays 
wdU^  tliese  outrages,  J^o  l^&l  mi  military  paDisbmeut  in  ever  inflicted  upon  ibe 
UDinediKte  instruments.  Betaliation,  therefore,  b  the  only  and  rigtitfhl  remedy  in 
times  lilce  these.  X  speak  advisedly,  and  reoommend  it  in  all  oases  hereafter.  It 
-Is  of  no  avail  to  announce  the  falsehood  that  "both  parties  condemn  it,"  after  the 
di^truotion  has  been  eonanmrnatort.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  obedience  without 
protection.  I  speak  decided  langxiagej  but  the  continual  recurrence  of  these  out* 
ragea-'ftequen^  attended  wiiJi  murder,  and  always  without  redress— demands 
it  They  must  be  stopped,  let  the  oonseqnenoes  be  what  they  may.  Beprisals  in 
sooh  oases  are  now  the  onjy  way  left  for  a  return  to  law  and  order. 


LATK,  GRUDGING,  AN     I         K?'KCT  JUSTICE. 

Thft  following:  apjjflared  in  the  New  York  j't  i.,uii<f  just  after  the  Ohio  election  In  October, 
186Sl  Mr.  Greoli  }' is  inist.'iken  as  to  Mr.  VAt.i.  ivni*;iiA.M'»  birth-pluce.  His  fathers,  lor  sevenrt 
genemvtioitft,  were  bora  in  Yirgtoia:  be  blnuelf  in  Ohio.  He  ia  in  error  also  M  to  Mr.  V."»  belnf 
a  '>devote«  of  the  Slam  Power,"  etc  Upon  tlil4  he  haa  ■poken  for  himself; 

"Mr.  0.  L.  Yallandigham  is  very  geoerally  regarded  by  unconditional  Unionists 
as  A  worse  man  than  our  Grovemor  Seymour,  and  the  trimming,  balancing,  see* 
sawing  poUtioians  of  whom  he  is  the  most  oonspienoos.  We  non-conoar  in  this 

estimate.  '  Va!.'  is  a  devotee  of  the  slave  )x>wer,  mistakes  slavery  for  the  Con- 
stitution, ainl  is  tts  wroag-headed  as  a  man  can  boj  but,  for  a  Copperhead  aspirant 
in  tiiese  days,  we- consider  him  unusually  honest.  Ho  never  pretended  to  desire  or 
fovor  *a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;*  for  he  has  iVom  the  onset  not  only  de- 
tested and  execrated  tiie  war  for  the  Union,  but  has  frankly  and  faithfully 
declared  it.  *  *  *  *  ITe  'docs  not  xcanl  the  Union  divided.  *  ♦  ♦  No  one 
oan  seriously  doubt  that,  had  ho  reraaiued  as  he  %Yas  born,  a  resident  of  a  slave 
State,  hfy  would  have  been  a  zealous  Ughliog  rebel ;  hx&  migruliuu  to  Ohio  was  a 
blunder,  ibr  which  not  he  but  his  &ther  is  respoudble.'* 
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PEESONAL  NOTICES. 

Thb  following  aotioes  of  Mr.  TAiiLAinnas4ii,  of  T&riouB  dates,  are  inserted  as 

giving  a  more  correct  idea  of  hia  person,  maimers,  duuacter,  eta,  than  any  more 
formal  doscriptioa  could  coaTej. 

AS  A  IIBMBBB  OF  THB  OHIO  LBOISLATUBB  ;  184&-1847. 

iXUo  Slatetman^  Detwmbw  tS^  tUS^  tlnen  edited  by  0.  C  Hasswsll,  now  «r  BoAton. 

This  pLCport  (on  the  Morgan  County  contested  election)  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Vallas'ihgiiam,  the  young  but  most  able  member  from  Columbiana  It  is 
one  of  tiie  most  dear,  logical,  and  convincit^  arguments  tiiut  it  has  ever  Mien  to 
oar  lot  to  read,  and  should  be  circulated  in  idl  ports  of  the  State.  It  cannot  M  to 
oany  conyiction  to  every  impartial  mind,  and  to  ratse  the  re{)ata1»on  of  its  author 
to  a  very  high  point  indeed.  Columbiana  may  well  be  proud  of  hor  young  meml>er, 
who  ha??  already  ackieved  for  himself  ;n'  r-nviahle  name  as  a  debater,  fur  skill  and 
fairness,  aud  u:i  a  writer  ut  uace  puvserful  and  diguitied.  lie  is  of  that  iAam  of 
men  whom  the  Ohio  Democracy  need,  to  plaoe  them  In  the  position  which  they 
oocopied  a  few  years  ag^  and  iHuxh  has  been  lost,  not  through  any  dislike  <^  the 
peoplp  to  Democratic  principles,  but  bccaut-e  tlic  party  has  been  unhappily  identified 
with  the  naHies  and  character  of  two  or  three  detestable  individuals,  whose  utter 
worthlcssnoss  was  enough  to  nnk  any  part7.  In  Mr.  YALLANnraHAH  we  hairo 
woch  a  man  as  the  Democrai^  of  Ohio  can  rely  upon,  one  who  does  not  think  it 
neoessaiy  to  disgrace  great  talents  hy  bnffoonety  and  humorality,  in  order  to 
achieve  a  sudden  notoriety.  A  gentlomati  and  a  scholar,  and 'thoroughly  attached 
to  the  principles  of  Democracy,  we  can  always  rely  upon  him  for  good  services, 
espedaUy  when  grave  and  important  matters  come  up,  requiring  tlie  action  of  the 
highest  order  of  mind,  to  have  them  properly  discussed  and  settled. 

Writtan  for  ib»  CineinnaH  Stgnal,  bjr  W.  M.  O,  March,  1847. 

Ub.  G.  L.  Tallakdiobav,  of  Oolumbiana  Oounty,  has  been,  for  two  suocessivo 

years,  the  representative  of  his  county  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Tjffjrislature. 
He  entered  that  body  at  the  early  age  of  twenty>live  years,  and  although  the 
youngest  member,  came  to  be  regarded,  long  before  the  dose  of  the  session,  as  the 
leader  of  his  p«r^  on  the  floor,  whidi  position  he  maintained  during  the  late  short 
and  active  session.  Mr.  VxLLAKDiGUAa  is  a  native  of  the  State,  a  fact  not  uu- 
worthy  of  remark  when  we  reflect  that  considerably  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
members  of  the  present  assembly  are  to  the  manner  born,"  aud  that  among  the 
members  we  recognize  no  **men  of  mark,"  Mr.  CutIiBB  and  Mr.  Yallamdioham 
excepted. 

Mr.  TATXAXBicnAM  is  slight  in  firfure  arid  altog-fther  youthful  in  appearance. 
Ordinarily  his  manner  is  iu  keopmg  with  his  appearance,  although  he  is  not  want- 
ing in  dignity  wi^en  the  occasion  demands  it.  Courtesy  and  urbanity  in  public  as 
well  as  private  life,  have  secured  for  him  the  eeteem  of  all  who  know  him,  without 
regard  to  party,  while  his  abilities  have  commanded  their  respect.  Tlin  r^nark 
made,  somnwhat  in  the  tone  of  reproof,  after  some  characteristic  explosion  on 
the  part  of  a  turbuieot  member,  that  "  he  hoped  he  should  ever  so  be  a  Bemocrat 
as  not  to  forget  that  he  was  a  gentleman,**  is  atOl  remembered.  Indeed,  in  aU  of 
Mr,  YAUiUnnoHAii^s  interooune  with  men,  there  ia  evinced  a  famkness  and  m 


obUging^  generous  feeUng  which,  above  all  other  traits  of  character,  create  aud 
tetsin  trarm  personal  friends.  In  this  respect  thero  is  no  young  man  m  Ohio 

more  forttmatc.    Hia  friends  and  well  wishers  art  found  amonc^  al!  pnrtie?.  and 

their  name  is  Ijegion.  Industry  aud  application  Mr.  Yallandichau  po»- 

eesaee  to  an  eminent  degree.  As  a  cooseqiuence^  he  is  an  invaluable  member  on 
vrliichever  legislative  committee  be  is  placed— in  short,  he  is  en  excellent  business 
man,  and  has  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  lawyer.  Not  that  I  would  be  under- 
stood  as  implying  that  he  is  a  mere  man  of  fact,  ancither  name  for  a  dull  man  and 
a  plodder.  Far  from  it.  Mr.  Yallakdighah  is  a  man  of  free— rather  too  free-— 
ikncy;  one  which  sometimes,  not  often,  carries  hiro  quite  so  higl)  that  bis  hearers 
Hear  test»  Icarus-like,  he  may  come  down  wingless  to  the  earth  again.  He  always 
manages,  however,  to  alight  from  these  flights,  with  more  or  lees  grace,  a  matter 
of  no  lit'!"  f!irTiPi;l'y,  even  with  the  most  expert  cloud-rovers. 

Mr.  V  ALi^\..Ni»iuxi.4.M  is  (ieeiUcdly  one  vf  tiie  most  promising  young  men  in  Ohio, 
and,  if  he  possesses  the  requisite  mental  ballast,  will  attain  a  high  position  in  tho 
State,  to  which  he  is  now  an  honor  and  an  ornament 


Mr.  Yallamoiuumi'b  rcnoinioatioa  (oe  the  Ohio  Honse  of  Beprese&tatlr^  in  Jane,  1846,  wm 
thttt  noticed  by  the  organ  of  the  Whig  porty  of  Camll  eoantj,  Ohio : 

"  If  r.  TALLASsxOHAit  was  a  faithful  and  attentive  member  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature. Bin    nili  manly  deportment  and  pleasing  rpanners  secured  him  the  respect 

and  confidence  of  all  parties;  whilst  his  attention  to  business  and  p-enerons  Fenti- 
mente  were  an  honorable  exception  to  the  ribaldry  which  marked  many  of  hia 
partisans  in  the  Honse ;  and  unless  the  Whigs  of  Columhiana  County  conclude 
ttuit  they  shall  be  represented  ia  the  next  General  Assemhly,'we  shall  be  pleased 
to  see  him  elected." 


HIS  8PES0H   OF  JAKUART  14^  1863. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  OincinnaH  Ckxiette^  a  decided  political 
opponent  of  Hr.  Tallaksighah,  describing  the  speech,  and  the  efifect  of  its  de- 
livery, relates  that  the  most  busy  and  active  mombcrs,  such  as  Stevrns,  TolfaT, 
Wickliffe,  Ivovejoy,  Olin,  and  others,  dropped  every  ibiug  else,  and  obtained  the 
best  positions  for  iieariug.  An  eilbrt  was  making  to  get  a  joint  session  of  tho 
military  and  naval  committees  to  consider  a  matter  to  whidi  attention  had  been 
c  alled  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Only  three  out  of  fiyurteen  members  could  be  got 
to  the  committee-room  in  the  cmir?e  of  an  hour.  Fvcn  the  reporterp  in  tlie  gal- 
leries wake  up;  the  are  aU  crowded;  the  ladies  erase  their  eternal  chatter- 
ing, and  lean  forward  to  catdi  every  word. 
Doscribhkg  hia  manner  of  commencing,  the  same  writer  says: 
"  He  begins  hddly,  defiantly,  even;  and  is  speedUy  preaching  the  very  doctrine 
of  devils.  '  Yon  can  never  subdue  the  Seceded  States.  Two  years  of  fetirfttl  ex- 
perience have  taught  you  that.  Why  carry  on  the  war?  If  you  persist,  it  can 
only  end  in  final  separation  between  the  North  and  South.  And  fa  that  case,  be- 
lieve it  now,  as  you  did  not  my  former  warnings,  the  whole  Northwest  will  go  vdth 
the  South  !* 

He  waxes  njoro  earnest  as  he  appTOn^»hr«!  this  key-note  of  his  haraiariiGs,  and 
with  an  energy  and  force  that  makes  every  hearer— as  his  moral  nature  revolts 
from  the  bribe— acknowledge,  all  tlie  more,  the  splendid  force  with  which  the 
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tempter  urges  hiB  canse,  with  flashing  eye  and  livid  features  and  extended  hand 
trembling  with  the  passloii  of  his  utterance,  he  hurls  the  climax  of  his  threatening 

argument  a^^aln  upoa  the  Ttepablimn  sidn  ofth*^  Hoii?e  t  'Believe  me,  as  yciw  did 
not  the  atdemn  warning  of  years  past,  Ike  day  which  dimdcs  (he  North  from  tha 
SovsSi^  fkt  te^satne  day  decrMS  eternal  divoree  ieiween  (he  Wegt  and  the  Haft,* 

^  The  group  of  Republicans  standing  m  the  open  space  before  the  Clerk's  desk, 
increases;  they  crowd  down  the  aisles  among  the  Opposition  and  duster  ar  :  id 
the  speaker  as  he  ir^nmps :  *  Sir,  our  destiny  Is  fixed.  There  is  not  one  drop  of 
nun  which,  descending  from  the  hearens  and  fertilising  our  soil,  causes  it  to  yield 
an  abundant  harvest,  but  flows  into  the  Mississippi,  and  there  mingling  with  the 
waters  of  that  mighty  river,  finds  its  way,  at  last,  into  the  Qulf  of  Ifexioo.  And  we 
must  and  will  follow  it  with  travel  and  trade — not  by  treaty,  hut  by  right — freely, 
peaceably,  and  without  restriction  or  tribute,  under  the  same  g^ovf>rnmf»nt  and  flag, 
to  its  home  in  the  bosom  of  tbat  gulf.'  It  is  eloquently  spolcen,  and  none  are  more 
wilting  to  concede  it  than  his  opponents. 

"  He  has  spoken  for  an  hoar  and  a  half,  and  aooomplished  the  rare  (bat  of  com- 
pelling  the  closest  attention  of  the  most  disorderly  deliberative  bodv  in  the  world, 
from  the  beg'inninrr  to  thn  nnd.  Thr-re  ia  then  a  gradual  relaiatioQ,  a  sudden  hum- 
ming of  o<<uversaiion  again  uu  the  door  and  through  the  galleries.  The  Democrats 
and  Border*8tate  men,  with  feoes  wreathed  in  smiles,  crowd  around  their  champiom 
with  their  oongratulations.  At  a  sickle  step,  the  sbnnnod  and  execrated  YaUan- 
dip^ham  has  risen  to  the  leadership  of  their  party.  Deny  SS^  as  some  of  them  stiU 
may,  henceforth  it  is  am»mpii8hed." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Keuf  York  Herald  said: 

*'The  speech  of  Ur.  YALLAinnoHAH  in  the  House,  to^y,  produced  a  profound 
sensation.  It  was  bold  and  abla   tDie  Bepnblican  side,  also,  listened  intently 

to  it." 

!nie  correspondent  ot  the  Kew  York  Jottmal  <^  Commerce  wrote : 

"^fr.  Yallakdioham's  speech  of  to-day  commanded  marked  attention,  and  thoBO 
wJio  do  not  ap^reo  with  him  in  policy,  pivo  him  credit  for  great  abilittos.  He  de- 
clared lumseif  for  the  Union  aa  it  was,  wanted  Massaehusetta  to  come  back  wiiere 
she  was  in  other  days,  and  in  the  event  of  a  final  separation,  prophesied  that  the 
Northwest  would  go  with  the  South,  leaving  the  Northeast  *in  the  cold;'  but  still 
he  battled,  with  great  force,  for  a  united  country." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Boston  EeraJd,  describing  the  speech  and  the  eflbct  of 
its  delivery,  says: 

"The  long^xpected  speech  of  '^"AU.ANDiOHAif  was  delivered  in  the  presenoe  of 
a  larjje  audience  in  thf^  g;dlerios.  .at>d  an  nnnsnal  attendance  on  t!'e  floor.  As  SOOn 
as  he  arose  to  address  the  House,  a  large  number  of  members  of  all  parties 
gathered  about  htm.  His  method  of  speaking  is  very  attractive.  Added  to  fine 
appearance  of  person,  be  has  a  good  voice  and  gesture,  and  always  speaks  without 
notes.  To>day  he  wns  bold  and  determined;  and  wiiile  his  views  maybe  regarded 
*as  words  of  brilliant  and  polished  treason,*  it  was  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  a  must  able  speech  from  that  sWnd*poini.  He  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
widiout  interruption  of  any  kind,  and  had  most  attentive  listeners.  I  might  add, 
that  YaDandid^iam's  great  coolness  amid  the  most  heated  discussions,  is  one  of  his 
peculiarities,  and  gives  him  decided  advantages  over  more  impassioned  antago- 
idsts." 


SUPPLEMENT, 
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or  a  aimUar  eharaoter  is  the  notice  of  the  'Washington  coneepondent  of  the  iSl 
JLoKtf  BqnttUean,  who  writes : 

"The  p^ace  spcfM^li  of  this  Ohio  Coti^rcesman,  in  the  Houfo,  veaterday,  was  re- 
oeiTOd  mih  remarkable  aad  respectful  attention  by  the  Kepublicaus;  and  it  is 
ugniftoant,  «8  the  first  oocasion  when  that  parfy  in  Odngress  calmly  Ustened  to 
the  semi-eeoession  doctrines  of  Yallandighain,  or  any  other  peace  man.  It  also 
attracts  attention  from  every  other  quarter,  and,  to<4ay,  is  the  general  sutgeet  of 
oommeot  in  the  dty." 

The  Boston  Oowior  thus  spoker 

"This  is  an  extremely  able  and  a  Tery  honest  speech.  No  one  can  read  it  and 
help  1>elievmg  that  Mr.  Valla NmonAM  is  a  brave  and  honest  man  ;  and  the  speech 
itself  affords  irresistible  evideii<»  that  it  is  lus  uofalteriug  devotion  to  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution  which  has  led  those  less  loyal  to  stigmatize  him  as  a  seoes> 
uonist  and  a  tradtor.  His  opinions  will  answer  for  titemselves ;  but  for  its  histori- 
oal  value  and  its  strong  grasp  of  the  future^  the  speedx  ought  to  have  the  widest 
oircolation.'* 

The  Philadelphia  Constitutional  Union  thm  refers  to  it: 

"The  speech  of  thi?  diptinpnished  ptatepman  nnd  lieroic  defender  of  the  ron^ti- 
tution,  which  we  present  iu  full  to-day,  is  the  erovviihv^r  effort  of  his  ytubhc  lifo. 
It  rises  above  tiie  mere  caul  uud  liuiubug  uf  pruat^ul  populuritj,  luto  Iho  clear  and 
comprehensive  realm  of  nnselflsh  statesmanship,  and  cUscusties  the  exciting  and 
momentous  topics  of  the  day  with  that  measure  of  candor  which  their  importanoe 
demands." 

The  Republican  press  limited  its  denunciatioDs  to  the  smiiments  of  the  speech, 

and  no  paper  whose  opinions  the  pttblic  respect,  denied  its  j^reat  power  and  merit 
as  a  production  of  eloquence  and  logical  skill.  Even  FoEXfir,  in  the  Washington 
Ghronide,  prououuced  ic  a  "hgiccd  and ^werjul  speech,''* 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  said : 

*'No  speech  has  been  made  in  Congress  for  years  that  has  produced  so  grciit  an 
eflbct  in  political  circles,  has  been  so  universally  admired  for  surpasaing  ability,  for 
gennine  and  manly  patriotism^  for  its  wise  statesmanship,  as  that  of  Mr.  YaDan* 
dijgham.  It  is  a  valuable  and  undying  contribution  to  American  Congresrional 

eloquence,  and  will  raise  its  author  to  a  hiph  place  amoup^  the  crreateat  men  of  the 
country.  We  do  not  know  of  a  speech  made  iiy  any  of  our  eminent  statesmen 
that  ha.s  received  higher  praise  or  beeu  more  sought  for." 

The  Columbus  Crisis,  edited  by  Governor  Medaby,  said: 

"  This  is  no  ordinary  speech — made  by  no  ordinary  man,  and  under  circum- 
stances tUo  most  remarkable  which  ever  overtook  any  natioa  or  people.  It  will 
be  well  if  this  nation  ponders  seriously  and  with  judgment  over  the  words  of  wis- 
dom and  hurniog  eloquence  which  ran  through  every  paragraph,  sentence^  and 

line. 

"  Tlic  sp'cch  of  C.A.TO,  in  the  Koniau  Senate,  \varning  the  people  agaiu.'^t  the 
designs  of  C^uhak  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Boman  people,  contained  not  more 
truthful  and  thrilUi^^  interest  to  that  great  people  about  to  be  sacrificed  at'the 
shrine  of  ambition,  than  does  this  speech  of  the  member  from  the  Dayton  dtstriot, 
but  the  tru3  representative  of  the  whole  people,  of  all  the  States,  and  the  nation  as 
It  was,  collectively." 
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AFTER  HIS  AKBEST— 18fia. 

TIME  ON  VALLA}miQM4M, 

From  the  Sprinqfivhl  Ufpuhtican  (A'lmfnlstratfon  paper),  Mav,  1868. 

Clbmekt  U  Vallakdioham  haa  written  irom.  his  place  of  confinement  to  mako 
an  appeal  to  all  Demoerata,  to  kis  country,  and  tojdme,  to  vindicfOe  iiis  cause 
agfainat  unjust  men.  The  last  of  these  invocationa  is  repeated  vtUi  an  eameatnesa 
'«v'hich  indicates  a  sincere  and  affecting  belief  that  ftiturity  will  restore  Ills  nghts 
and  honor  his  memory!  Time  haa  indeed  not  seldom  wrougfit  like  thif?  to  j^et  on 
high  forever  those  whom  aU  things  at  first  had  agreed  to^'eilier  to  despise  and 
trample  on.  And  there  has  not  been  wanting  often  to  sucli,  upon  whom  were  fUl* 
ing  ^e  reproadies  of  the  time  then  present,  an  ear  to  catch  the  ^tant,  reversingf 
applnnding  yerdict  of  the  patient  aares  that  wen.'  followinrz;  after.  It  is  impressive 
to  witness  these  changes  in  the  raak  of  meu,  Tho  tii>t  trial  clones,  and  the  court 
is  declared  to  bo  adjourned  withuul  day,  uud  straiglit  there  is  arrayed  a  new  and  a 
more  august  tribunal.  The  places  and  the  men  be^n  to  shift.  The  prosecuting  officer 
listens  to  hear  his  own  indictment.  The  Culprit  expounds  tlie  law.  The  Cornish 
Elint  v>  kin<,'  in  Whitehall,  and  CSiarlea  Stuart  lives  in  **a  dark  and  smoky  room*' 
in  the  tower. 

ON  Hia  JS'OMlNATlOjr  FOR  OOVERXOR— rJUNE,  1863. 
From  the  AUtany  AUa*  and  Argm. 
It  win  be  noticed  tliat,  in  the  loud  outcry  of  abuse  which  has  stormed  about  the 
head  of  Yali^andiciham,  not  one  distinct  diarge  is  made  agstinst  him.   No  wordSi 
even,  tare  quoted  from  his  sp(  cehcR  to  convict  him  of  infidelity  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union.   It  is  all  vs^ue  clamor  and  epithek 

Young,  accomplished  in  person  and  in  manners,  he  haa  bem  called,  also,  "tho 
most  learned  man  in  the  West"  He  is  certainly  the  most  eloquent.  The  old 
maUgnants  hate  him,  beoanae  of  hia  very  etevaUon  of  diaracter  and  talenta. 

From  tbo  Awtoit  PmH 

Mr,  Vallanmgham  has  high  culture  and  splendid  ability.   He  is  urbane  in 

manners,  sincere  in  his  convictions,  estimable  and  irrcproachablo  iu  private  life, 
a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  because  he  is  un  honest  man.  iiis  poUtical 
opponents,  much  as  they  difibr  from  him,  always  respect  him.  The  hold  he  haa 
on  hia  constituents  was  seen  in  the  veto  on  his  defeat  in  his  district  which,  by 
ihonaands,  waa  larger  than  that  wludi  made  him  a  member  of  Congress. 


Wmm  tito  Setma  FoMt  (N.  T.)  S^^Us, 
Vatxakdigham  in  size  is  a  man  of  medinm  stature,  and  apparently  a^>out  forty 
years  of  age.  Iiis  address  is  that  of  a  polished  and  cultivati'd  gentlemau.  In  con- 
versation he  is  fluent,  easy,  and  gifted,  possessing  all  the  ciiurautctri  sties  of  an 
efficient  and  popular  orator.  He  makes  one  fed  at  home  in  his  presence,  though 
constantly  impressed  with  the  overshadowing  greatn-  ss  of  hia  mind.  We  have 
seldom  been  more  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  a  vuUir  mfjn.  Instead  of  that 
bold,  resolute^  de&ant  personal  which  we  had  pictured  to  ourself,  and  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  our  leading  Western  politiciana,  wo  found  iiim  unassuming, 
eourtooiis,  affia.ble,  and  dtgpifled  That  Mr.  Yallamihoham  is  popular  at  home  and 
among  those  who  know  him  best,  we  do  not  wonder.  Few  men  possess  a  more 
Gucinating  adJreiss,  or  are  better  calculated  to  win  tlie  affections  of  the  people. 


SUPPLKME.NT. 


AT  NIAGARA  FALLS — JULY,  1863. 

Comspondenee  of  the  JSPem  York  Kews. 

My  card  secured  me  an  immediate  reoeptLon,  and  1  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  him  in  such  excellent  health  and  spirits.  Never,  in  the  prondest  day  of  his 
power  in  Congress,  had  I  seen  him  more  hopeful  and  tranquil.  His  agreeable  and 

commanding  presence,  Ma  well-rounded,  pymmetrical  flgnre,  clear  complexion, 
repressive  eye,  resolute  mouth  and  dim,  a  forehead  denoting  high  intellectual 
powers — presented  an  mmnlk  that  had  not  sulfered  by  its  passage  fhrongh 
"  Dixie,"  and  one  that,  though  it  might  easily  terrify  an  Abolition  general,  almost 
any  other  white  man  would  he  unwilling  to  exchange  for  even  the  Apollo  aspira 
tions  of  the  liandgomest  man  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Second  Washington,^'  who 
banished  him.  Surrounded  bj  his  iamily,  wife,  and  one  bright-faced  little  boy, 
thus  I  found  the  banished  man. 


AT  WINDSOR,  CANADA  W£ST — S£PT£MB£B,  1863. 
From  the  CtweUmi  (Oblo)  jPtaimataUir. 

Wf  never  saw  Mr.  TALLANMGiiA^r  befnrp,  nnd  were  very  favorably  ?mprp5»f>cd 
with  tho  man.  As  w©  looked  upon  him,  liHtened  to  his  conversation,  witnessed 
his  manners,  etc.,  we  could  not  help  thinking,  how  little  he  appeared  like  a  "con- 
vict candidate  for  Governor,"  a  "traitor,"  a  "rebel,"  a  "secesher,"  ft  "copper* 
head,"  or  a  "butternut." 

While  our  host  was  engaged  in  conversation  witk  another  gut  st,  wo  took  (rc- 
porter<like)  a  hasty,  but  accurate  (also  reporter-like)  iuveutory  of  the  apartment. 
If r.  TAUfAHxnGHAM  oocupiea  two  rooms  upon  the  second  story— one  a  sleeping 
apartment,  which  opened  out  of  tlio  little  reception>room  in  which  we.were  tittingi 
One  of  the  reoeption-room  windinvs  faced  the  river,  jrivin^  Mr.  VALLANntnuAM  a 
fine  view  of  Detroit,  and  alsoof  the  United  States  gunbuar  Midiiptu.  whieli  l;iiu 
moored  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  with  its  grim  and  Bhottcd  Duhlgrou  L»uai  ing 
fhll  upon  his  bedroom,  for  the  last  four  weeks.  The  latter  gentleman  smiled,  when 
we  alluded  to  the  Michigan— the  fkct  of  an  entii%  gunboat  being  detailed  to  guard 
one  man*s  hedroom  seeming;  to  him — as  it  did  to  the  rest  of  us — exceedingly 
ludicrous.  The  room  was  plainly  furoished,  contaiuitig  a  lounge,  a  iew  chairo  and 
two  tables.  Upon  the  tables  was  a  copious  Aipply  of  writing  materials,  a  few 
volumes  of  the  (hngremowA  GUbe,  bundles  of  newspapers,  etc.  From  flie  amount 
of  stationery,  we  concluded  that  Mr.  Vallandiqhau^s  epistolary  correspondence 
must  be  extensive. 

Mr.  VALLANDiQHAMis  Overrun  with  visitors  irom  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  is 
often  obliged  to  lode  his  doors  to  secure  <iukt  In  the  course  of  our  ccmversation 
we  remarked  that  he  was  probably,  at  times,  troubled  with  enntti.  He  replied  that 

snr>  vag  not  the  case,  as  the  river  abounded  in  excellent  fishing,  and  doer  and 
Other  wild  game  could  be  found  in  great  profusion  onl_v  about  ton  miles  from 
Windsor.  Thus — Mr.  Vallandioham  being  au  ardent  admirer  of  lield-sporta — 
ample  meaais  were  ^waysjd;  hand  wherewith  to  drive  dull  care  away. 

After  a  half  hour's  <^  we  took  onr  departure,  fiseling  richly  repaid  fbr  our  visit 
to  the  great  exile,  and  also  thorovighlv  impressed  with  the  idea  that  no  amount  of 
senseless,  brutal  Abulltion  abuse  could  dispel  the  fovorable  impression  that  we  had 
formed  of  Cleuenx  L.  Yallaxuiguam. 
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From  the  Rom*  (X.  T.)  S^tin^l. 

The  picture  of  TALLAM^iauAM  which  iiangs  in  ovir  office  gives  aa  expressioa  of 
thought  and  care  which  his  features  assume  only  at  long  intervals.  Nevertheless 
the  general  resemUaitoe  was  suffldent  to  enable  us  in  an  instant  to  detect  which 

of  the  six  or  eight  gentlemen  ia  the  room  wo  entered  was  the  one  wo  sought. 
His  features  are  fuller,  his  dark  liair  more  spriukk'd  w  itli  gray,  hia  mnunors  more 
frank,  and  movements  more  clastic  and  evidencing  more  vigor  of.  health  and  buoy, 
ancy  of  spirit  than  we  had  expected.  Without  consciously  crediting  the  statements 
of  the  Abolition  papers  that  the  exile's  features  were  haggard  aad  hut  look  down- 
cast, we  had  yet  suppopod,  that  hia  life  of  hard  intellectual  labnr.  and  liis  habits 
of  classical  stiidy,  so  evidently  revealed  in  hbi  published  addresses,  had  given  an 
fuistere  and  ascetic  tinge  to  his  appearanoe  and  maimers.  Nothing  could  be  flirther 
from  tiie  xeali^. 


From  th«  Fmtd  du  Lac  (Wts^)  Prett, 

An  accurate  description  .of  tiie  personal  appearanoe  of  Mr.  Taliandiohax, 
much  as  it  would  please  our  readers,  we  dare  not  attempt,  except  to  say  that  the 
enfrravinfirs  or  photo*rraphs  that  have  been  published  are  correct,  save  that  he  is  a 
mucij  handsomer  man  than  they  represent  him  to  be.  He  ia  scarcely  turned  forty 
years  of  age^  and  is  calm  and  dignilied,  though  frank  and  cordial  in  his  manners, 
it  being  impossible  for  any  one  to  fed  the  slightest  restraint  in  his  presence,  save 
that  which  etiquette  and  p;ood  manners  roqnire.  Ho  lives  in  plain  Style,  occupying 
only  two  small  rooms,  one  of  which  is  occupied  as  a  sleeping  apartment;  the  other 
serves  both  aa  library  and  reception-room,  boiug  lumlshed  with  a  couple  of  tables, 
a  rough  lounge^  and  two  or  three  diairs.  On  the  table  we  noticed  fltes  of  aU  the 
leading  daily  papers,  of  both  political  persuasions,  also  several  standard  works, 
which,  upon  handling:,  we  found  to  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  having  been 
closely  read  and  studied,  as  many  clauses  were  marked,  and  the  margins  of  the 
pages  covered  with  pcncHlings,  no  doubt  his  own.  No  man,  no  matter  what  his 
politics  may  be,  can  see  and  talk  with  Mr.  VAUAxriHaHAK  and  not  arrive  at  the 
conduaion  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  and  mighty  intellect,  and  that  he  1^  honest' 
and  consdentions  in  his  views  upon  the  great  questicms  which  agitate  the  public 
mind. 


VISIT  OF  THJB  STUSINTS  OF  MIOHIOAir  UNIVSRSITY,  HOVXHBBB,  1868. 

From  the  JlUUdaU  (Mlob.)  Z>tiiMerat. 

I C0NFB8S I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  the  man.  I  had 
expected  a  tall,  mthst  sUm,  and  a  yery  proud-looking  man^-perhaps  I  may  say, 
fierce  lookinpr,  eceentric  in  manners  and  dress.  But,  on  the  contrary,  T  saw  a  man 
neatly  and  tashionably  dressed,  with  smiling,  open  countenance,  and  nothing  about 
him  very  forcible  or  striking  save  his  eye.  I  thmk  I  have  never  hi  my  whole 
course  <^  lilb  seen  an  eye  which  was  like  it,  in  every  particular, — very  large,  ftill, 
and  round.  Tt  is  rnn^^tnntly  betraying  tlio  thotights  of  his  mind,  and  the  feeling 
of  iiis  liearV  It  gleamed  and  s])arkled,  and  it  trembled  and  filled  wit^  a  tear  as 
he  pictured  his  country  in  the  future. 

A  member  of  the  class  addressed  him,  telling  him  of  our  sympathizing  with  him 
in  his  wrongs  as  a  fellow-citizen,  and  of  our  appreciation  of  him  aa  a  fearless  and 
cx)nsciention3  champion  of  constitutional  rights.  Mr.  VArX-^NDiOHAM  then  arose  and 
essayed  to  speak,  but  ooiild  not;  his  Up  trembled,  and  a  tear  stood  ia  hia  eye.  He 
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saised  liiauelf  to  Aitt  height,  and  looked  around  for  a  single  moment.  That 
moment  I  never  .shall  forget  There  was  not  even  a  breath  drawn — all  was  stall 

as  death.  Perhaps  it  was  weakness  in  me;  if  so,  wo  were  all  weak,  for  there 
was  not  a  dry  eje  in  that  large  crowd.  We  saw  bt  lore  us  a  soul,  gwerooa, 
soble,  true;  a  soul  whose  every  throb  was  for  his  oouiur.  ;  a  soul  that  communed 
with  every  one  present,  qpnveyiDg  ideas  clothed  in  the  eloquence  of  a  sileaoe  diat 
.drew  tears  oven  from  reporter's  eyes.  "  Young  Gentlemen,"  said  he.  The  spell 
was  l.rokca — ^his" voice  was  again  undpr  hii^  control;  and  for  a  fnll  half  hour  wo 
flat  there,  never  stirring,  hardly  breathing,  iistuning  with  every  faculty  alive  to 
catch  the  eloquent  words  which  conveyed  thoughts  almost  inspired.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  occasion,  perhaps  the  emotion  of  tiie  speaker,  that  had  such  an  effect 
nipon  all  present.  I  say,  it  -luc/jht  have  been  this,  that  had  such  an  iuRueuco  over 
us  that  we  were  far  from  criticism.  But  I  cannot  uttributo  it  wholly  to  this,  but 
itt  part  to  a  feeling  of  humbkoess  we  all  have  when  in  the  presence  of  a  superior 
mind. 

Long  wiU  the  partidpants  in  that  excursion  remember  it  Long  will  it  be  be- 

fore  they  forget  the  mijrhtr  truths  that  a  mighty  man  impref  aed  upon  them,  In 
the  sinoeritiy,  earnestoess,  and  eloquonce  of  one  who  ielt  their  worth. 


"VALLANDIGHAU^S  fiiaiUPLAOfii." 

rrom  the  Wellnilfs  (Ohio)  Patriot. 

As  the  Democratic  procession,  in  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  on  Thursday  hs-^,  passed 
the  residence  of  Mra.  Vallandigham,  a  comfortable  two-story  brick,  surrounded 
•with  shade  trees  and  tastefully  arranged  abrubbery,  we  observed,  suspended 
■across  the  gateway,  a  plain  white  muslin  banner,  boMing  the  simple  inscription 
which  stands  at  Iho  he  a  I  this  paragraph;  and  upon  the  grassy  lawn  near  the 
•door  of  the  old  homostoad,  now  rendered  dear  to  every  freeman,  stood  the  aged 
mother  of  OiiSHBirr  L.  Yallakdigham,  whose  name  and  fame  is  familiar  U>  the 
<d^^d  world  as  the  great  apostle  and  diaminion  of  human  rights  during  the 
reign  of  terror  and  high«handed  usurpations  <^  the  lonoohi  Administration.  To 
Hrs.  y.,  who  is  now  more  than  "  threescore  years  and  ten,"  the  lliih  day  of  Sep- 
tiembcr,  1 S6.^,  vrm  a  proud  day.  What  must  have  been  her  feelings  when  ^e 
witnessed  that  every  one,  perhaps,  of  tliat  great  procession  of  freemen,  as  they 
passed  that  plain,  unassuming  banner,  invohmtarily  sent  forth  ih^  heartjy  husaas 
iof  honor  of  her  exiled  and  persecuted  son  ?  And  that  proceanoo,  long  and  enthu* 
filastic  sail  was,  was  hut  a  moie^  of  the  honest  sons' of  Ohio  whose  inmost  hearts 
beat  in  unison  with  theirs, 

"  Yallaudigham's  Birthplacel"  What  associations  crowd  around  it?'— >the  late 
Msidenoe  of  an  aged  divine  who  has  long  sinoe  been  gathered  to  his  Ikthers,  and 
now  residence  of  his  widow,  who,  like  the  mother  of  Washington,  unparted  the 
nol'jlenc.sg  of  her  own  soul  to  her  son.  By  her  instructions  in  mords,  in  religion, 
in  purity  of  purpose  and  honesty  of  intentions,  from  conrictiong  of  duty,  she 
raised  W  son;  but  Uttle  did  she  think,  when  bestowing  but  a  mother's  oare  upon 
him,  that  before  he  had  soaroely  reached  the  meridian  of  lifb,  that  through  ofQcial 
persecution,  and  banishment  from  hia  native  State  and  the  home  of  his  adoption, 
he  would  become  the  admired  and  beloved  of  millions. 
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TrrE  NAME  OF  GLORY. 
TImi  following  lines  are  frora  the  po^  of  TuouAS  QuBBABI^  Ol'  OillO* 

What  namo  of  gbry  do  I  hear? 

Valliuidighatat  Vallandigham  I 
In  accents  jinging  loud  and  clear — 

YaUandig^aml  Vallaadigliam  i 
Prom  shoi^s  which  rude  Atlantic  laves 
To  calm  Pacific's  slumbering  waves, 
Shout  men  who  spurn  the  gyves  of  slaTes— 

Yallandigbam  I  Yallandigfaam  1 

A  people  by  their  birthright  frpe — 
VallaQdighaml  Vallandighaml 

Were  stricken  down,  and  fell  with  thee, 
Yallandlghaml  YaUaodighamI 

Bat  fhej  will  break  the  tyrant's  chaioi 

The  gnlling  fettors  rend  in  twain, 

And  smite  the  smiter  bauk  again  I 
YaUandighaml  Yallondighaml 

Tliy  crime  wag  loving  Freedom  as  ell — 

VaHanditz'hatn  1  Yallandigham  I 
The  crime  of  the  old  Switzer  T«I1I 

YaUandighaml  YaUandighaml 
Hiine  were  such  words  as  Henry  spoke, 
Which  roused  our  fathers,  till  they  broke 
The  ^ant  monarch'!?  hatod  voko — • 

Yallandigham  1  V  aihindigham  I 

The  great  warm  heart  of  Burke  is  thine, 
YaUandighaml  Yallandigham  I 

His  love  of  peace — that  love  divhie— 
Yallandigham  1  Yallandigham  1 

Ihudtrious  Chatham  spoke  in  thee, 

And  generous  Barre,  bold  and  f^ee — 

Our  First  Exile  pgr  Liberty  I 

YaUandighaml  YaUandighaml 

The  page  of  biduey's,  Hampden's  fame— 
Yallandigham !  YaUandigham  I 

WiU  c^ve  to  future  years  thy  name — 
Yallandigham !  Yallandigham! 

Hark !  Back  to  thine  Ohio  home 

A  million  voioes  bid  thee  come  I 

OOMB I  TlUBUlIB  OF  THE  FSOPUl,  C03ia! 

YaUandighaml  Yallandlghaml 


